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The invitation extended to me in 1932 by the Senate of 
the University of Calcutta to deliver the Stephanos Nirmalendu 
Ghosh Lectures for the year 1933 has enabled mo to completo 
a long cherished project, namely, to write an Introduction to 
Comparative Religion for the benefit of my own students at 
the Dacca University and also students of other Universities 
who have to road Positive Religion as a part of their course in 
PJiilosophy of Religion. So for back as 1928-29, I contri- 
buted to the Philosophical Quarterly (published by the Indian 
J nstitute of Philosophy, Amalner, Bombay Prosidonoy) three 
])apors on The Foundations of Living Faiths as a part of the 
opening chapter of my projected 'work. Por one reason or 
otJicr 1 could not continue that series, and it is doubtful if this 
systematic work on that subject would have seen the hght 
o-f day had not this timely offer come to me from my alma 
mater. 

In asking me to deliver the Lectures the University made 
a departure from the tradition established in the past. Up 
till then the Lectures had been invariably delivered by distin- 
guished foreigners, all of whom had made their mark in their 
particular field of work by substantial productions. Although 
I had published a fairly large number of psychological, philo- 
sophical and theological papers I did not have to my credit 
any large or systematic work ; and as I had not crossed the 
seas, whatever reputation I possessed as a ■writer and a speaker 
was confined within the limits of India. There was, in fact, 
no glamour of novelty aljput me for I belonged to the province 
and had received all my education in the UjiisBrsity itself. To 
appoint such a person to what might not inaptly be called the 
Ihdi&i Gifford Lectureship required a good deal of confidence 
in my abili-ly on*the part of the Committee of Selection ; I am 
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happy to tliink that the foimdcr of the Lccttii'OHliip, who at- 
tended the meeting o[ the Belcction Uouimitkii', Hlmrecl tlie 
coniidenoe which the memboi’B of that Committee ropoKcd in 
me. Some of the members of tho Committee had later 
on an opportunity ot judging for themselves whether 
tlicir choice was fully justified when they came to prosiile 
over my leotm-es; my only regret is that the foiindor 
could not bo present at any of the lectures on account of 
an illriftaB at the time of their delivery. It is not for mo 
to say to what extent I have suceeeclod in deserving the 
confidence of the University of Calcutta ; but 1 have spareil 
neither labour nor thought in tho discharge of my onerous 
duties as tho lecturer with whom the TJnivi'rsity began the 
experiment of trying Indians for this work. J need not add 
how grateful 1 am to tho Calcutta University for giving me 
this opportunity of cxpi'cssing luy tlioughts on ii subject whicdi 
IS of abiding interest to all thinking iniiuls and ol pi-ofuiind 
meaning (or tho spiritual life of every religious eojuiimuity, 

I am much fiattcrod to tliiuk that tlic (Ustiiuition ol a 
fairly orthodox Brahmin being appointed to a Christian en- 
dowment during the regime of a Muslim Vieo-CJianccllor 
should have fallen first on me. By a curious coinciclonce I 
had the unique privilege of being born in one of the greatest 
strongholds of Sanskrit learning and Hindu orthodoxy iii 
Bengal, of being educated in o^e of the oldest Missionary 
OoldegeB of Calcutta, and of spending the greater part of my 
toaohing career at one of tho most important centres of Mfuslim 
culture in India. This accidental combination not only gave 
me apportunities of studying at close quarters the daily lives 
of the adherents of three of the most important positive reli- 
gions of the world but also enabled me to understand and ap- 
preciate the springs of religious action in tlie communities 
concerned and to note the many obstacles — social, personal 
and dogmatio^that stand in the way of intoroommunal har- 
.mony and of cr^m and critical examination of different 
faiths, including their own, by members of these oom- 
.jn«aiti.es. Eeoeiving my early training in practical religion 
gsande^^a deeply religious and learned f ather'^who combined a 
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rovcrcnce for his ancestral creed with a toleration of all sincere 
faiths, of whatever stamp they might be, and my later train- 
ing in theology from an equally pions Christian teacher who 
liad the deepest regard for all genuine religions, I have realised 
the possibility of allying personal orthodoxy with broad sym- 
pathy for other modes of belief. 

If I have occasionally, criticised any religion, it is not to 
luirt the feelings but to quicken the thoughts of its followers ; 
and in this I have made no distinction between Brahmanism 
which I personally profess and other religions followed by 
other people. My criticisms have proceeded from a genuine 
conviction that all the living religions possess good points — 
some more, some leas — of which they may be legitimately 
proud but that none is perfect in spite of all that its adherents 
may claim on its behalf and that all are capable of develop- 
ment in diverse degrees and directions. This is why I have 
been constrained to criticise more than once the dootrind of 
Final Revelation, which, in spite of its value for social soli- 
darity, is a serious obstacle to the development of individual 
faith and communal toleration. I have also made no secret 
of my belief that most, if not all, religions fight ignorance 
half-heartedly for fear lest a wide-spread culture should mean 
the disowning of all spiritual obligations and, with the exten- 
sion of secular ideas and practices, a gradual loss of influence 
of those now in spiritual power over the uneducated masses. 
I have not subscribed, however, to the view that reli^on as a 
distinctive attitude towards life and reality is ultimately 
destined to pass away with the ^ovfth of education and the 
development of industry. ' 

’miie I am painfully conscious of my limited readings 
on account of my inability to handle any foreign re- 
ligious literature except in English, even of that lite- 
rature in the English language I had only a narrow 
range in this small provincial University whioh was 
established only seventeen .years ago. In fact, but 
for a number of happy accidents my Study woul^^ave been 
less wide and deep for the purpose of discussing certain 
fundamental.problems. Tlie Dacca College, out of whichTthc 
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University of Uueoa was devoloped, bad a loiij? sneooaaion 
of Fluropoan Prinei])tilH and VrolVssors, an<l the pre- 
sent collection on Hebrew and rUristiaii tboolo^fy in the 
University Library is mostly duo to tlunu. I’lio Dacca Collcf^c. 
was also in regular receipt of co])ioH of books ])rcsontc(l to tbo 
Department of Education, Bengal, by vanous bodies for dis- 
tribution, and most of tbo books on Zoroastrianism (including 
some rare books) camo into tbo posac'ssion of the University 
through that cbannol. Tbrougb the odorts of tbo first Prob's- 
sors in Sanskrit and Bengali, History, Arabic, and Tslnniic 
Studies, and Philosophy a decent collection of books on Indian 
and Tslamic religions in their different aspects and on Pbilo- 
sopby of Religion bad also been made in the earlier years of 
the newly founded Univei’sity. ‘Without this nucleus of litera- 
ture it would have been extremely difficult for nu' to make 
mucli headway in the subject chosen ; still, f luul to wait often 
for weeks and months together to get necessary books out from 
England, specially now publications and books out of print. 
A word of thanks is duo to Mr. Mauoranjan Roy, m.a., n.ii., 
Ijibrarian of the Dacca University, and to bis staff for tbo ex- 
pedition with which they collected, catalogued and issued 
•books needed by me and for the wide latitude they gave, mo 
ahout'the number of books taken out at a time. Among friends 
who helped me with the loan or gift of books which arc now 
absolutely out of print, I record with gratitude the names of 
Lt.-Ool. A, E. Owen 'Berkeley Hill, m.d., i.m.h. (Retd.), 
late Superintendent of the European Mental Hospital, Ranchi, 
and Prof. A, R. Wadia of the Mysom University, 

• The administrative duties of the Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts at the Dacca University with which I was saddled at the 
time made the delivery of the Lectures impossible before the 
closing months of 1934. Eleven lectures in all were delivered 
between 20th November and 17th December, 1934. The 
present volume incorporates the materials of the first six. In 
the presmWolume, however, t have not only broken up some 
single lectures into two or more chapters for convenience of 
treatment but also deviated slightly from the ord(9’ of the lec- 
tures as delivered. Owing to the exigepey of time t^e lecture 
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on Zoroastrianism was not delivered at all. following my 
usual practice, I delivered tlie entire series of lectures extem- 
pore in order to be better able to adjust my discourse to the 
actual audience of the day. The text of the present volume 
has remained unaltered since its composition in 1933-34 ; but 
I have utilised the enforced delay in publication in consulting 
some recent literature on the subject and adding a few foot- 
notes here and there. 

I am happy to have been able to deliver the opening lec- 
ture under the chairmanship of Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law, M.n.A., the present Yice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University. Not only do I owe to 
him personally a debt for encouragement and assistance in con- 
nection with the lectureship but I also owe to bis illustrious 
father, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, my migration from 
the staff of the Scottish Churches College (as it was then 
called) to the Philosophy and Experimental Psychology De- 
partments of the Calcutta University in 1917, which ultimate- 
ly facilitated the transfer of my services to -Dacca in 1921. 
The other lectures were presided over by two High Court 
Judges, one cx-Vice-Ohancellor of the Calcutta University, 
four University Professors and three Principals of affiliated 
Colleges. 

To Professors G. H. Langley (late Vice-Chancellor of 
the Dacca University), J, ly. Piick (late of the Department 
of Arabic and Islamic Studies, Dacca University, and now of 
the University of Frankfurt Am Main), A. B. Wadia (of the 
Mysore University) and S. P. Bhattacharyya (of the Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta) I am grateful for their looking over 
some individual lectures in manuscript and for suggesting 
improvements in the text here and there. None is, however, 
responsible for the views herein expressed. To my colleagues, 
Professor Dr. S, M. Hossein of the Department of Arabic and 
Islamic Studies, Mr. P. K. Guha of the Department of Eng- 
lish, and Dr. B. N. Baj^of the Department of Philosophy, I 
am indebted for occasional assistance in cSl^r^ting the proof- 
sheets. To Mr. Guha, I am further indebted for saving me 
from many pitfalls in literary expression — ^when^ver I had 
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any doubt about the propriety of any word or tbo (Ooj^aiu'o of 
any language I invariably turned t(» liiiu for advice and assist- 
ance and always with profit. 8uch solecisms as still remain 
are due entirely to me, 

I would bo failing in my duty if J do not close tins pre- 
face with a M'ord of praise for the stnfl' of tlie Oalcutta nniver- 
sity Press. If there has been an inordinate delay in tlu' })id)- 
lication of the present volume, it in due mainly to my ])i*('-occu- 
pation with official duties ,and occasionally to my illness. 
Expert assistance in the correction of the proof-slu'cts has been 
most ungrudgingly given by the Press staff, and exasperating 
last-minute additions and alterations have been cheerfully in- 
corporated to enable mo to pioduce as ])crfect a hook as I am 
capable of. I only regret that in order to ])reveiit any further 
delay in. publication, it ahowld be found uec.essary to wud the 
present volume out without an index. Ijot mo iiopo that the 
second volume will take less time to see the light of day : a 
fairly full index of the two voliunea will he addl’d then’. 

iSripafiGaml, 

BLh Felmary, J93^ H. T), BllATa’AdHAEyyA 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF LIVING 
FAITHS 


CHAPTEE I 
The Living Faiths 

No ono can take np tJio subject of Eoligion without a 
certain trepidation of heart. Of all the adventureR which 
the human mind lias undertaken, the adventure of faith is 
one of the oldest and the most formidable, fn othor fields of 
knowledge and activity the quest is likely to bo attended by 
some degree of sure conquest, and personal conviction backed 
by social confirmation. In religion, on the other hand, man 
grapples with problems that relate primarily to his solitari- 
ness,^ so that although in primitive forms of religion 
the social factor is the dominating feature of faith, in more 
advanced religions personal conviction plays the leading role 
and even social ostracism and religious oppression often fail 
to secure apostasy. It is a mystery and a marvel that for the 
impalpable entities of faith men should willingly sacrifice the 
concrete pleasures of the world — ^that for the uncertain bless- 
ings of Eternity men should cheerfully abandon the certain 
joys of the Temporal. 

Certain it is that all through the ages man has professed 
to find in religion the one point of rest amidst the fluxes of 
worldly life — “the heart of peace” in the whirlwind of tem- 
poral existence. As Hegel s!iys>* “ Eeligion is for our con- 
sciousness that region in which all the enigmaiTof the world 

1 See Whitehe&d, Beli^ion in the Making, p. 6; Pratt, The Beligum Oon- 
sdoiuneas, p. 19. 

s Hegel, Leetmes on the Philosophy of Religion (Bug. Tr.), Vol. I, p. 1, 
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are solved, all the contradiotions of (l('opor-reachin^' tlioii{,diti 
have their meaning nnvcilcd, and where the voice of the 
heart’s pain is silenced — ^the region of eternal truth, of 
eternal rest, of eternal peace.” Or, as im Kasteru 
sage has it, 

hhidyate lirdayagranthUchidijantv sarNiS(irn,^iiiitlh 

Jesiyante cdsya Ttannani lasmin drstc pardoair 

— ^AJl the cords of (secular) affection (lit. the heart) arc snap- 
ped, all doubts are dispelled, and fill activities find their rest of 
him who has seen the Lord (lit. the Ca’catest and the {Small- 
est). In other words, all the faculties of the soul profess to find 
their rest assured and their diflioulties solved in religion.® 
It is not indeed contended that all religions have been e(|ually 
snocessful in bringing about the dosirod (ionsumtnation or 
that even in the most devout tho religious mood or attitude 
may not be occasionally clouded by doubts and worldly consi- 
derations.'* But that in spite of the many solicitations from 
tho environment, to which hia senses are consta,ntly suh- 
jeoted, man is able to rise above toraporfd oonsidcratioiis oven 
in exceptional oases is sufficient proof that in his e-ase the 
spirit can he stronger than the flesh. It is interesting too 
that from the very time of his appearance the man of religion 
has ever been accorded a pre-eminence in all stages of onlturc 
and regarded as possessing something additional, to which 
ordinary individuals can lay no claim. The shaman, the 
medicine man, the priest and the prophet have always been 
the object of popular reverence and been treated with marked 
deference. Their utterances and activities have been follow- 
ed with interest, awe, respect and wonder, whenever they 
have been regarded as acting in their religions capacity. 

V 

3 Cf. a. Q..,2jing, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 266 : " tl hcoidb to 
ma, that, side by aide -with the declino ol religious life, tho neuronee grow 
noticeably more freauent." 

tSee, for instance, Mark 16.84; Matthew 26.86-44; also Pratt, The Beltgiouii 
(Joneciousness, p. 131. '' 
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That this should he so uced cause no wonder, for religion 
has at all times been noted for releasing energies otherwise 
inaccessible to the individual. The consciousness of being in 
alliance with supernatural powers has invariably tended to 
elevate the individual net only in the estimation of the social 
group to which he belongs but also in his own estimation. In 
primitive forms of faith, the man of God (or of the super- 
natural powers) is characterised by the abundance of his ener- 
gy — ^his frenzied dance and ceaseless movements, his weird 
magic and rapid and incoherent speech, his restless activity 
and insensitiveness to suffering, tend to cause awe and 
astonishment in the beholders. How else can a man com- 
mune with, appease and control the supernatural powers or 
use them in the interest of the social group ! It is now a 
commonplace of psychology that an individual’s isolated be- 
haviour is different from that in a group or a crowd : a general 
depression of the intellectual faculties and a consequent with- 
drawal of mental control release the emotional and volitional 
energies, which thereby assume exaggerated dimensions. Tn 
the social forms of religious phenomena, whether in savage 
gatherings or in revival meetings, the same forces are in 
operation and the individual responds to the environment 
with an accentuated reaction. But even when alone with 
his gods, the individual displays peculiar reactions ; is he not 
in the presence of powers who, ‘though unseen, are yet not 
insensitive to his supplications and manipulations? He feels 
impelled to transcend the physical and mental limitations of 
fiuitude, which make him an unworthy or imperfect vehicle 
of divine expression, not always by deliberate practice but 
very often in a spontaneous fashion. The instincts in opera- 
tion during religious exercises liberate energies and expres- 
sions which cannot otherwise be commanded, and those 
are of such a peculiar nature that a cold-blooded rehearsal 
of them in the absence of .the sense of divine presence 
is an impossibility. Popular wisdom has ^jnbodied this 
experience in the adage, “ Faith can remove mountains. 

“ Ycrily I say unto you, if ye have faith, and doubt not, ye 
shall not only do wliat is done to the fig tree, but even if ye 
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shall say unto this mountain, Be thou taken up and (saat into 
the sea, it shall be done.” ® Hero, more than anywhere else, 
a wavering mind begets an unsteady limb. Did not Peter 
begin to sink the moment he doubted the words of Jesus that 
he would be able to walk upon the waters ? ® 

The intellectual powers too are supposed to get greater 
insight into the mysteries of existence. Being in tune with 
the Infinite, the religious man sees farther into reality than 
ordinary mortals. Things that are disjointed and evil are 
made whole and good to his understanding. Most often the 
knowledge is of the mystical kind — ^ineffable, emotional and 
incapable of communication to others. It is certainly not 
scientific knowledge involving strenuous thinking and minute- 
ly articulated in its details. The world is presented to the 
religious man in its broad outlines, in an instantaneous ex- 
posure of its fundamental scheme or plan, in its spiritual 
significance. The portals of heaven open up to him the vision 
of things unseen; his utterances have a strange fire; his pene- 
trating glance sees through the hollow shows and senseless 
formalities of everyday respectability.'^ lie is the interpreter 
of divine wishes, the oracle of divine wisdom, the herald of 
divine justice. When his credentials are established, he is 


6 Mat. 21. Gf. Lk. 17.6; Pratt, The Relifiiom ConsaiouenesB, pp. 1784. 

6 Mat, 16. 28-31. On the whole eubjocl, see ERE. yiii. 246-7 , 960; xii. 768. 

J TIhe “ tiuthe ” whioh the myetioa carry away with them from the ecstasy, 
or hold more 6rmly heeanae of the ecBtaay, differ with different individuals. Their 
general tendency, aa Profeaaor Jamea pointa out, is towards optnniam and inomam. 
Profeaaor Ewer enumerates several of them as follows: "That reality is unitary 
and divine; that ordinary experience is merely phenomenal, its content only im- 
perfectly known; that its limitations and contradictions are transcended in true 
knowledge; that in such knowledge the soul, whioh is the key lo reality, rises to 
identity with Q-od and infinite vision; that the Divine Presence may be found 
hidden in t^c midst of ^aily life; that the real is ultimately good, and sin onlv 
negative, a privation, unresl." 

We must, however, be careful to distinguish between the content of the 
intnitioa which takes place during the edStasy, and the truths which the 

mystic comes to l^ve as a result of refleoting upon his experience And if 1 

am not greatly mistaken, a large number of the " mystic truths ’’ so colled— as, 
for instance, several of those quoted above from Dr. Ewer — are duo to secondary 
refieotion rather than to immediate Intuition, — Pratt The Religious Conseiousnessi 
P?. 407-8 
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heard with respect; his prophecies and imprecations are 
watched for fiiJfilmeut witii interest and awe; Jiis warnings, 
even when unheeded, provoke uneasy thoughts. He general- 
ly exhibits in his own life the tiiumph of spirit over flesh as 
befitting one who has risen above the worldly plane. Eegard- 
less of consequences, he dares to attack age-long prejudices, 
to offend social susceptibilities and to throw social decorum 
to the winds. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that all religious 
temperaments are not of the same type — ^that between the 
contemplative recluse and the fighting preacher all shades of 
difference may be observed. Broadly speaking, to one class 
religion is an individual problem, if not also a personal en- 
joyment; while to the other class religion is a serious call to 
social duty. The arhat in Buddhism aims at his own salva- 
tion — ^lie wants to get rid of the personal ills of this life, and 
that by becoming a lamp unto himself. He is too much pre- 
occupied Avith his own troubles to have time and energy left 
to attend actively to the troubles of others. Ho is an intro- 
spective introvert, given to self-analysis and comparatively 
prone to religious selfishness. In him the dynamic functions 
work imperfectly, social feelings are defective or “ the native 
hue of resolution is sioklied o’er with the pale oast of thought.” 
He accepts the principle of minimum responsibility in life; 
he has an accentuated or exaggerated sense of his personal 
illumination; and he disowns the importance and the need 
of the society which gave him being and upbringing. His 
instinct is that of a drowning man or a man trapped in a 
house in flames — to him personal safety is the only imme- 
diate consideration. Religious history is replete with 
instances of saintly individuals who have been sought by a 
suffering world as idSils but who have not done anything 
actively to disseminate the secret of their spiritual success. If 
ever they condescend to remain within the access of society, 
wisdom can sometimes be wrung out of their ^sJuotant mouths 
by the questioning multitude; but when left alone or uninter- 
rogated, they prefer to let their wisdom and their way of peace 
die with them and ieave no record behind. . , . , 
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Entirely different from the above is the ideal of life 
pursued by the other class. The strenuous life of a teacher 
and preacher is what they choose by a kind of inborn disposi- 
tion. Tolerant large-heartedness towards human frailty and 
intolerant attitude towards unethical and irreligious life may 
both act as motives. Their faith in the ultimate triumph of I’o- 
ligion is supplemented by a firm belief in the ultimate good- 
ness of human nature and an unbounded charity towards weak 
souls, steeped in ignorance, sloth and wickedness. Like 
Zarathustra, they are fighters against lie and evil not only in 
their own lives but also in those of others; like Christ, they are 
compassionate towards sinners; like the Bodhisattva, they are 
willing to wait till eternity to ensure the release of every soul 
in bondage to suffering before seeking their own salvation. 
Eemember the touching episode in the life of Gantama when 
after receiving enlightenment he was for a moment tempted 
to keep the saving knowledge to himself and Brahma 
Sahampati expressed great concern at this dooision and im* 
plored him to disseminate the spiritual illumination for tlio 
benefit of snlfcring humanity. All persons do not bear the 
promptings of their better nature with an equal alacrity-- 
the fatiguing prospect of a life of endless, and possibly thank- 
less, labour acts as a deterrent to all but the most daring, 
dynamic and compassionate natures. 

It is difSicult to estimate the relative value of the qnietis- 
tio and the activistic attitude towards religion and it is likely 
that in the long run no religious community is able to dis- 
pense with the contributions of either to its own spiritual ad- 
vancement. ^^^ ^eligions experience and insight beget in the 
seer a disinfereated disregdr^ of enn-^iions. a lyrical spon- 
taneity of self-expression in hymns, songs and acts of reli - 
gions worship. Th e recluse dwells apart with his God — he 
is the only worshipper at his own inner sanctuary whose 
votive offerings the world may sonjetimes see but never share. 
The preacher, ^ the other hand, is an extravert with ah 
inner urge to bring the tidings of religions truth to hi^ fellow- 
men, to share their sorrows, to remove the bondage of their 
sins and their sufferings. Like Plato’s philosopher, he feels 
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tliat no ono has a right to possess exclusively the illumination 
he has fortunately received. The spreading of the truth of 
■which ho is possessed is a paramount obligation with such a 
spirit. Possibly less intellectual than the contemplative 
sage and wedded more to the practical aspect of religious 
life, the preacher is sometimes less a revealer of new truths 
than a propagandist; but it would be a mistake to think that 
he does not intimately accept and appropriate to himself the 
spirit of the religion he professes and preaches. Only deep 
and abiding conviction can lend fire to speech, and if some- 
thing constitutional makes one prone to believe and act, that 
does not take away from the fact that scepticism and doubt 
have always been fatal to the persistence of missionary zeal. 

Without seers and preachers a religion can only mark 
time. Wherever the fountain-head of inspiration dries up, 
religion degenerates into conventional thinking and customary 
practice. Truncated of its growing point, religion loses its 
organic and symmetrical development, and dense collateral 
growths of myth, dogma and ritual overlay the spiritual 
character of a living faith. Except when taken over from an 
older creed or evolved as an integral part of the original inspira- 
tion, these invariably represent either a stagnation of religion 
or a concession to the weaker understanding of the ordinary 
laity. In them personal insight and spontaneous expression 
are replaced by a less spiritual mode of imagination, intellect 
and activity — all consciously directed towards popular edifica- 
tion, easy understanding, and stability and uniformity of 
socio-religious practices. Each of them has a tendency to 
become a tradition and to bring into being a special class of 
ministrants who gradually form a more or less rigid caste or 
corporation with the right and the duty of conserving the 
social beliefs and practices and the privilege of amending 
and elaborating them according to topical needs. The bard, 
the scholastic and the priest have each his own appointed 
place in the development of religion; but th^ achievements 
have aMays had an evanescent character, as myths, dogmas 
and rituals have e^r changed with the times in accordance 
with the prevailing taste and culture of the components of the 
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1‘oligious community.® The elose eomiection between the firut 
and the last haa often been noticed — rituals inatitiited in 
acoordance with mytha and myths formnlated to exjdain tradi- 
tional rites. Creeds alter more slowly as they liave their 
origin in intellectual elaboration of the elcmenta of faith ; 
and unless the faith itself alters materially, the creed cannot 
radically alter its character, for human reason is capable of 
far more stable formulations than human ’ imagination and 
human emotion. But the ground-plan has always a prepon- 
derating influence on the superstructure and many a religious 
edifice has tumbled down, even when buttressed by the props 
of allegorical interpretation, because an undercurrent of 
scepticism has scoured away the foundations of faith. 
Dogmas have disappeared together with their religions basis 
in many parts of the world never to sway again the minds 
of men. They have, as a matter of fact, shared a worse? fate 
than rituals which, basing thorasclvos on inv(?teriit(? habits of 
the body, have managed to transl'or thomsolvos from the? 
vanquished religion to the conquering creed with a new 
significance adapted to the structure of the latter.® Think, 
for instance, of the many pagan rites and festivals that have 
survived in Christianity and Muhammadanism with an altered 
significance. 

While the race of prioste flourishes everywhere, and 
preachers and myth- and dogma-makers are not few, and 
even saints and sages appear regularly in fair numbers all 
over' the world, the same cannot be said of prophets and 
founders of faith, A religious genius is tike a. biological freak 
— he is born, not made. He effects in himself an unusual 
corahination of all those qualities that go to make a seer, a 


S W. l^bartaari Bmitli, The Religion of the Semite t (1914), p. ISj Hbpldiw, 
The Origin and Evolution of Religion, p. 2M. See «i1bo Wbiteliead, Religion in 
the Making, p, 181,^8, ISOf , ^.30, eap. Oh. TV, Sec, 11, Experience and Bspres- 
iibji. . ■■ ■ 

9llarid,'!r/ia BeUgioH of the Old 'testament, p. 108 j Pratt, !Z7i« Religious 
Coneeiemness, pp.' 82-6. Eor the survival' of Borne pag^n snperBititwns in Egypt, 
sifie W, M. Elinders Petrie, Religious Life in Anoient Rgypt, -p. 11§, 
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preacher and a priest. He has the head to discern more pro- 
foundly than his contemporaries the ultimate principles and 
values of existence in their true perspective ; he possesses the ’ 
heart to feel the need of uplifting the moral tone and temper 
of his own age ; and he wields the arm that is not afraid to hit 
hard the prejudices and superstitions of his own people. Less 
consciously cogitative than a philosopher and, therefore, less 
effective as a system-builder, the founder of a faith yet learns 
more from hints and suggestions that the world throws out 
than a philosopher does. Susceptible to the poetry of exist- 
ence, his being vibrates in unison with invisible melodies ; 
the still small voice that escapes the attention of grosser ears 
brings to him messages from an unseen world; Heaven 
beckons unto him and angels speak to him. The spirit of 
God bloweth where it listeth ; while years of arduous prepara- 
tion through intellectual and ethical culture may confer a 
certain amount of religious mediocrity on the plodding, tho 
world mostly owes its profoundest moral and spiritual insights 
to those whose only literature was tho book of the world — 
the stilly night, the starry heavens, the joys and sorrows of 
men, and an inward peace that passes all understanding. 
Judged by the worldly standard of acquired wisdom, they may 
often bo called ignorant ; but an innate proneness to self- 
analysis and contemplation, coupled with an intuitive grasp 
of the spiritual needs and aspirations of the age, invests them 
with an insight into the spiritual principles of existence, and 
not only produces conviction in themselves about the authen- 
ticity of their personal vision but enables them to speak the 
truth, as perceived by them, in a dictatorial and authoritative 
fashion to the world at large.^® Just as they themselves are 


10 Seo JSno. Islam, ii, p. 4R6, art. ILHAM : " Allilh revoals himself in two 
■ways; to men individnally by knowledge oast into their minds, and to men general- 
ly by messages sent throngh the prophets. The first, indiTidnal, revelation is 
ilham; the eecond, and general, is wahy. Saints, especially, are the redpienis of 
this HhJim, heoanse their hearts are purified and prepared for AT It differs from 
intellectnal lyiowledge (‘*7m * alitl ’) in that it oanuol he gained by meditotion and 
dednoiion; hnt is suddenly oommnnicated while the recipient cannot tdl how, 
whence or why,. It is a pi^ gift from the generosity (faiS) of Allah. It differs 
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summoned to tlieir office by an irresistible call Irom within 
or above, so also their own injunction to others to I'olloAV them 
has in all ages been obeyed — at first by a small band of devoted 
followers and later on by a larger population of the globt*. 

In fact, the first missionary, of every religion must neces- 
sarily be the founder himself. He does not hide the light of 
his spiritual insight under a bushel, nor does he bury the one 
talent that God has given him under the ground. He treats 
his revelation as a trust ; he does not hoard it like a miser or 
use it for personal gratification or personal grandeur. He 
considers himself to be the mouthpiece of the divine. It is 
likely that just as in primitive times the discoverer of a now 
fetish acted as one possessed and danced and shouted in 
religious frenzy till he could infect the assembled crowd, so 
also the discoverer of a new spiritual truth is often intoxicated 
by the revelation received and warns and preaches bocauso’ ho 
must. He is convinced about the genuineness of his illumina- 
tion and the spiritual good that it is sure to bring to the world. 
Ho has faith in the innate spiritual and moral nature of man 
and so the darkest degradation all around docs not damp the 
ardour of his soul. While relentless towards the follies and 
foibles of his contemporaries, he is yet solicitous of their 
salvation. He fears their fate but seeks to save them from 
ruin. A cynic can never be a saviour — beneath the rind of 
occasional sternness there mhst always be a core of compassion 
if a prophet or a saint is to succeed in his mission. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the spiritual and ethical 
nature of man that no appeal of higher rationality and better 
morality has ever gone completely unheeded. All through the 
ups and downs of philosophy and faith a steady march of 


from iB'ahy only in that the angel messenger who brings walytj may be seen by the 
prophet and that walyg brings a message to be commnnicated to manlcind, while 
.(IhSm IS for the instruction of the redpiant? From tpasioas or eatanio whispering in 
the heart, it diff^j^in respect of the causer — an angel as opposed to a devil; fend 
in the things to which it incites — good *b opposed to evil." Sea also tTnng, Mddern 
Mm in Search of h Soul, p. 261. 

U J, Leg^e, The Religions of China, p. IQS. 
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culture and conviction is clearly discernible. True, there 
have been occasional backslidings and stagnations, and 
nations and races have gone into temporary hibernations 
either at the suggestion of false guides, or in a spirit of 
tolerant accommodation and servile imitation, or under the 
threatening constraint or the insidious wiles of a lower culture. 
But the spirit of man has invariably triumphed over such 
temporary set-backs, and an indigenous evolution of greater 
consistency in thought and belief marks the history of every 
human race. Left unaided by the contact of higher cultures, 
the progress has often ♦been woefully slow — especially in 
regions where the monotonous regularity of natural pheno- 
mena raised no new problems for which the customary beliefs 
could not provide a ready solution. But even there the 
venturesome mind has suggested new answers to old problems 
and has been respectfully heard if it could suggest any im- 
provement upon the older solutions. And the criterion of 
advance has always been the establishment of greater consist- 
ency between assumption and experience, faith and practice, 
personal benefit and social need.^ 

The birth of a new faith may not inaptly be compared 
to an earthquake. The earth’s surface is subject to ceaseless 
tremors which can only be revealed by a delicate seismograph. 
But occasionally deep rumblings are heard and then suddenly 
the terra firma begins to behave like clay in the hands of 
subterranean forces. The earthly frame begins to rock and 
heave and fall, great landslips and dislocations of levels take 
place, tidal waves invade the land and sweep away everything 
before them and huge structures and ancient monuments 
crumble into ruin. If the cumulative stresses in the earth’s 
crust, produced by the ceaseless contraction of the earth, be 
yielded to gradually, there is no violent upheaval ; but if they 
are resisted, they tend to increase till the rooks give way with 

% 

M Of. Whitehead, Reliffion in the Making, p. 20 : " imjenal teligion ia 
religion whose beliefs and ritnols have been reorganised with the aim of making 
it lie central element in a coherent ordering of life— an ordering which shall bo 
coherent both in respect to the elncidation of thon^t, and in respect to the direc- 
tion of conduct totrards a nnifted purpose commanding ethical approval.” 
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a sudden shock and an earthquake is produced. If there 
happen to be lines of fracture and weakness in the earth’s 
crust at any particular I’egion, the siieoossion of shocks jnay 
be quite rapid. “ In the same fashion, the social mind is 
ceaselessly trying new lines of thought and action according 
to the eternal laws of mental development; but the changes 
are so small that the social equilibrium is seldom percoi)tibly 
disturbed by their operation. But let the necessary adapta- 
tion of faith to circumstances and culture be resisted for a 
suf&oiently long time and lifeless formalities and outworn 
creeds usurp the place of a living and growing faith. Then a 
warning herald will make liia appearance and be followed 
quickly by a new prophet whose message would explode 
established doctrines and inaugurate an era of now religious 
beliefs and social relations. Again and again in history has 
what I have elsewhere called the triadic rhythm of devotion, 
hypocrisy and doubt been repeated, and faiths, that refused 
to listen to timely warnings, have paid the penalty of delay 
by being entirely engulfed or sorely battered by the rising 
tide of a new religious upheaval. 

A few historical illustrations will put tho matter in 
a clear light. The decay of traditional faith among the 
Greeks and the Boma/ns, which the sceptical and the serious 
philosophers alike hastened by their exposure of the unworthy 
picture of the gods worshipped by the multitude, led to the 
spread of the Mystery religions where at least some of the 
demands of a genuine religious life could be satisfied. As 
Prof. Seeberg points out,“ “Although the Hellenistic 
Mystery religiona-— the cults of Attis, Isis, Osiris and Mithras 
—-began as gross and fetishistic nature religions, they deve- 
loped into faiths in which the primitive elements were gradu- 
ally spiritualised, and as opposed to the juristic character of 

“ Bee W. B. Scott, An Introduoiion to Geology (1904), t. 64. 

n FMoeopUcal Quarterly, VI, p. 31, art Reason and Religion, 

1* Otol Olemen (ed.). Religions of the WofU, p. 840. See PnngIo.Patl,i8ort, 
Studies in the PhMosophy of Religion, Oh. XV. eentilc Chrietianity and the Mystery 
BelifiionB. 
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the religion of Eotiio and tlio aoatliotic eliaraclor of the reli- 
gion of Orceco, Lhey attracted in a time of doeadenee, acepti- 
oiam and mysticiam largo mnnhei’s by their gorgeous ritual, 
the magic spell of theii- Mysteries, their demand for an 
ascetic life, the blissfulness of the ecstatic state, and their 
promise of deliverance and immortality. . . In the centre of 
them all stood the incarnate God, with whom the initiate, by 
means of a oultus full of dramatic moments and by means of 
the sacraments, attained to a fellowship that was partly .sen- 
suous and partly spiritual. The myth of the God who died 
and rose again, and that of the saviour who was born of a 
virgin — ^these and other conceptions were distinctly present 
in these Oriental religions long before the appearance of 
Christianity.” Not only did the religious need of the indi- 
vidual remain unsatisfied in the old religions of Greece and 
Rome, but, as Hopkins saya,“ ” the divinities of the Medi- 
to-raucan had lagged behind man in ethical progress and 
wore in no poaitioii to act as spiritual guides : ” so, as 
Rcinach remarks,^^ “Christianity had not to triumph over 
official paganism; this had long been dead or effete; its rivals 
were the other Oriental religions.” And the religions of 
Greece and Romo, like the religions of the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Babylonians and the Teutons, vanished com- 
pletely from the face of the earth. To-day in lands where all 
these religions flourished at one timo the three monotheistic 
living religions of Semitic origin hold complete sway. 

Our second illustration would be Christianity. The Jews 
made more than one attempt to reform their religion, but 
again and again there were lapses. Josiah’s attempt to 
purify faith by concentrating all worship at Jerusalem, like 
a similar attempt of Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton) in Egypt to 
institute a purer form of solar worship (Aton), failed to survive 
long his own death, and foreign gods and idolatrous practices 
made their appearance in^the temples. In 686 B.C. the 


uCtopldnB) op. oit,, p. 260. See Q. M. Stmtton, The Psyohology of the 
lieUgious Life, p. 282. 
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temple of Jerusalem was burned by Nebnchaducz/ar who had 
spared it in his drat campaign of 597 B.C., and the Halwlo- 
nian exilo of the leading Jews, begun during bis lirat 
campaign, was completed. The Jews of the ’Diapc'-rsion could 
not continue tbeir temple-service outside tlie holy ground of 
J erusalem, and the Synagogue, the precursor of the Christian 
Church, came into existence and prayer replaced sacri- 
fice.^® But the successful Maccabaean revolt not only 
restored the worship in the Temple but also brought 
into being the puritanic Pharisees who took up the 
task of interpreting and observing the old laws and 
ceremonials as also of developing and promoting the 
unwritten law or tradition. The mind of the race 
had, however, been already infected by the virus of a less 
formal religion; and so, in spite of the combined clTorts of the 
doctors of the law (the Pharisees), the priostly aristocracy 
(the Sadduceea) and the learned scholars (the Scribes), the 
old religion of sacrifice, so earnestly denounced by the Pro- 
phots on account of its want of inwardness and its dissocia- 
tion from high morality, tended to decline and degenerate into 
minute details about coremonial purity and observance of the 
Sabbath, to put uncomfortable restrictions on freedom of 
thought and conduct, and to choke spontaneous self-expres- 
sion in matters of devotion. Life tended to becomo a body 
of regulations — at least among„the ordinary people, and the 
requirements of the temple- worship converted the sanctuary 
of G-od into a house of merchandise exactly as one can sec 
to-day at our own Kalighat and Madura. According to an in- 
exorable law of the human mind that a spirit of rebellion 
is bound to he fostered as soon as a spontaneous gift becomes 
a compulsory levy, especially when demanded by the 
religious hierophant who is personally interested in 
cos% offerings to the gods, the advent of Jesus, 
closely following upon the jireaching of John the 
Baptist, was the signal for raising the question of the 


M EBB, X. 191-6, art. PEAVBE (JBwiBli). See also G, P. Moore, Jlistoiy 
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utility of material offerinfjfs and the necessity of unmeaning 
restrictions in thought and conduct. Fortunately, in this 
case, the old religion possessed a sufficient surplus of ethical 
vitality and had, in fact, begun to develop towards a purer 
form of worship under the inspiration of the prophets and 
the cxigoncios of the Babylonian captivity.^® So although 
a big slice was torn off its sides by Christianity it escaped 
total annihilation. 

In a similar fashion Muhammadanism succeeded in 
completely suppressing the pre-Islamio polytheism of Arabia 
and Zoroastrianism replaced the polytheism of Persia. 
Beared on mythology and superstition, and making little at- 
tempt to base higher morality on the nature of the divinities 
worshipped, both Arabian and Persian polytheisms tumbled 
down before the ethical religions of Muhammad and 
Zarathustra rcspootivoly, after seriously minded people had 
begun to doubt the efficacy of effete faith and had prepared 
the ground for the advent of a now religion. In India, again, 
when the old Vedio polytheism had failed to satisfy the 
learned, and the abstruse nature of the Upanisadic Brahman 
had failed to grip the popular imagination, and the rank 
rituals of the Brahmanas had tended to make worship soul- 
less and formal, various sceptical schools, about which we 
read in Brahmanic, Jaina and^ Buddhistic literatures, arose ; 
and soon afterwards Jainism and Buddhism appeared as 
organised protests against the cruel ceremonials of a creed 
in which the better minds had ceased to believe.®® And 
when Brahmanism rehabilitated itself in popular favour by 
developing the Bhakti-cult and bringing religion within the 
comprehension of the laity by partially discarding Vedio 
Sanskrit, which was becoming unintelligible to the people at 
large, and also by concentrating on treatises like the 
BhagavadgltS, which at once satisfied religious and moral 
needs, it managed to ward off the concerted attack of internal 


« 
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scepticism and alien faith. ^ But when the Paiiranic, litora- 
tnre went beyond tlie bounds of reliftious atul inoml minis- 
tration and began to hold np ideals and examines whose 
acceplanoe the growing moral and religions si'iise and ac- 
quaintance with foreign religions with a piii’or faitJi and a 
higher moral tone alike rendered inipossiblo, there arose in 
Medisoval India a close succession of religious thinkers whose 
sects are still extant in different conditions of vitality. Later 
defections still have occurred, and the Rikhs, the Xrya Saraaj- 
ists and the Brahmas claim to-day a fairly large number of 
adherents who have seceded from the orthodox Hindu fold. 
Whosoever studies impartially the history of heterodoxy in 
India is bound to come to the conclusion that Hinduism 
with its motley group of religions ideas represents a weak 
crust of faith and that it has had often to pay the penalty of 
extreme conservatism all through its history. But for the 
fact that through its age-long career it had. iniulo many experi- 
ments in forms of pure faith and many tulvaiices in lofty 
morals, which even a casual gleaner eonld spot with ease, 
it would have long been swept out of oxiatenoo altogether. 
Even in the Mahabhiirata, wliioli is snpiKised to extol the 
achievements of the TCsatriyas and their sacrifices, wo have 
repeated assertions that ceremonies wore multiplied tlirougli 
ignorance of Truth which is the main object of Veclio teach- 
ing and that Truth always prevails against customary reli- 
gion (dharma) and is always superior to sacrifice and 
slaughter of animals.® Similar statements are plentiful 
among the Hebrew prophets. Judaism and Hinduism 
possess both the advantages and the disadvantages of not 
embodying the religions ideas of a single ago or the ethical 
principles of a single man. Both possess lofty heights and 
abysmal depths ; and while their opponents seek to pin them 
down to their cellars, they manage to escape through their 
sky-lights. This explains also wjiy in these ethnic religions 


SI Sea the preaent •writer’s oilwlo on The Vitahty of Hindu lUUgion in 
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protests have mostly taken tbo form of schismatic sects 
which retained the cultural tradition and even the language 
of the mother creed in varying degrees. 

When the protests come from the rational side of man, 
who fails to see the significance and the utility of many of 
the beliefs, formalities and institutions of the religious 
organisation to which ho belongs, they take the form of 
reforming movements. A reformer need not always claim 
divine inspiration for his self-imposed task : it is enough 
if he is possessed of a strong common sense and improved 
ethical motives. Eaja Eammohan Boy and Dayananda Saias- 
wati were reformers of Hinduism in the sense that both 
could see the weakness of some of the Hindu doctrines and 
practices and sought to eradicate them either by appealing 
to the purer speculations of the Hindus themselves or by 
pointing out the many inconsistencies of their roligions 
lives. They did not claim anything divine for their mission, 
although it is not unlikely that they were fortified in their 
efforts by the approbatioi> of their own conscience. Slimilar- 
ly, the Wahhabi movement in Muslim Arabia and the rise 
of the Sthanakvasi sect among the Jains have as one of their 
objectives the removal of useless formalities and undue vene- 
ration of religious saints and symbols; but no divine com- 
mand prompted their promulgators to undertake the task of 
reformation. Sects, as distinguished from reforming move- 
ments, may arise from less noble motives and are very' often 
due to local patriotism or loyalty to a particular leader. Go 
through the seventy-three Muslim sects mentioned in the 
Fark-hain-al-Firak and you will wonder why some them 
should have differed from each other at all. It is difficult 
to claim divine inspiratioTi for the way in which religious 
symbols shoxild be marked or worn on the* body, and’ yet 
sometimes two Vai^nava sects would probably differ in very 
little else. How many unseemly quarrels took place over 
the exact position of a word^n the creed in the early years 
of the Christian Church ! Many men have a '"tendency to 
stick to tl’ifles for no other reason than that they have set 
their heart upon theip., and yet they are unwilling to ooneede 
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to others the sarae right that they claim for thcmsolvoH. I’lic 
same god differently named would bring difl'cront seels into 
being — N&rayana, Yisnu, Rama, Hari and Kyana, though 
referring to the same god, have different seta of followers in 
India with a fairly hostile attitude towards the votaries of the 
same god with a different name ; and among tlie Spanish 
peasants, we are told, it is perfectly legitimate to worship 
Virgin Mary with one title and belonging to a i^articular 
village while reviling in unseemly language the Madonna of 
another village and bearing a different title. 

Sects and schisms, however, have their justification 
and value when they imply a certain vitality of faith among 
the adherents of a creed and a living interest in the religion 
which they profess. No sect ever arises in days of general 
apathy and scepticism, for religion ceases then to ho a 
matter of vital concern and, even when the routined formal- 
ities are gone through in a mechanionl way, peoples do not 
bother themselves mxich about the iiioeties of detail or the 
proprieties of language and thought on which soeta and 
schisms thrive and flourish. They arc no longer matters 
of life and death to the community ; and so a spirit of 
toleration, coupled occasionally with indolence, dictates 
non-interference with existing theories an'd practices. Like 
a shell bursting in its career through space, a religion breaks 
up into sects mostly in its jnitial stages when the first for- 
mulation is more or less nebulous^ and people have strong 
feelings about the necessity of an accurate creed. The 
greatest schisms and controversies in Muhammadanism, 
Christianity and Buddhism have all taken place in the effer- 
vescent phases of their opening career. When after cen- 
turies of discussion and scrutiny faiths settle down into a 
relatively constant body of dogmas and rituals, they are very 
seldom disturbed except when an evolution of a greater in- 
tellectual power or a purer ethical sense or contact with a 
nobler creed exposes undetected flaws or when imperceptible 
accretion of irrupt practices and debased thoughts stands 
revealed to the refined sensibility of a saint or a prophet. In 
religion, no less than in the region of sensation, there is such 
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a thing as adaptation ; we fail to notice the defects of onr 
own religion just as we fail to notice the stuffy atmosphere 
or the stinking smell of a localily after we have been there 
for some time. Like the fishes of the Kentucky caves we 
lose the power of sight by subjection to constant darkness : 
our religious sense gets atrophied without regular excursion 
into the region of intellectual light. If the formation of a 
sect signifies a sally into the realm of clarity and conscience, 
as it certainly was in Mediseval India, it should always be 
hailed with delight. Even if it is reabsorbed by the original 
religion, it cannot fail to act as a leaven and to purify faith ; 
like bacteria in the nodules of the leguminosae, which fix 
the nitrogen of the air in the plant-body, a pure sect em- 
bedded in a torpid faith tends to increase its vitality and 
growth. It may not always amount to a reforming move- 
ment, which implies not only the perception of new truths 
but an active propagation of the same; but when rightly 
formed, it acts from within in a beneficial manner and pre- 
vents that hiatus of tradition which the institution of an 
absolutely new creed always implies. "Without any ethical 
or rational contribution to make to existing faith and prac- 
tice, however, a sect is no better than a mere fad or fashion 
which is bound to disappear in course of time. What Jung 
speaks of the modern man is true also of the founder of a 
religious sect : “ he must be proficient in the highest degree, 
for unless he can atone by creative ability for his break with 
tradition, he is merely disloyal to the past.” “ 

But, like an ill-patched garment or a disjointed mason- 
ry, which is a cause of constant anxiety and trouble, a faith 
may sometimes be such a medley of contradictory beliefs or 
crude superstitions that it is more profitable to dis- 
card it altogether than to prolong its existence by 
further patch- work. It may also be without suffi- 
cient intellectual and mosal foundation for the rear- 
ing of a structure suited to the growing needs ^f the spirit. 

33 Jung, Modem Mm in Search of o Soul (X. The Spiritual Problem of 
Modwn Man), p. Q30. • 
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In Hucli oases the only rouiocly lies iu {)ulliny down 
the building and strong tlieuing tlic ioundatious for a 
nobler structure, always remembering, of course, that Ihe 
soil should be capable ol supporting the new- load. Tliis 
late, so far as empirical generalisation is permissible, is 
bound to overtake not only uuigicul beliefs but also religious 
based on an exclusive use ol the imagination to the total 
neglect of the intellectual and mystical operations of the mind. 
The spinning of an elaborate pantheon is not always a sign 
of religious vitality — it is very often a iatty degeneration of 
faith. The character of all degenerate faiths is that they 
forget nothing and reject nothing, with the effect that they 
become ultimately smothered bj'^ the accumulation of age- 
long traditions very often in contradiction with one another. “ 
Nothing is so conducive to religious vitality as the jettisoning 
of dead customs and dry creeds and the reorgaiUKation of the 
materials of faith with every advance in genuine })hiloH()])lii(5, 
ethical or mystic insight. 

The Egyptian religion porisJiecl because it was latk'vly 
dominated hy a persistent thcriolutry and a mass of inytlm 
about gods, rather strange in a jicojilo otliorwiso so advanced 
in civilisation. The same is the case with Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian and Teutonic religions. In (Ircoco spoon latiou be- 
came secular at a very early time and philosophy pursued a 
career independently of religion, with the elTect that the 
popular faith was reared on Homeric tales, not always ethi- 
cally palatable or philosophically sound. The best minds 
were obliged to evolve personal faiths ; and while most of 
them probably conformed outwardly to the religion of the 
state, they were inwardly alienated from it and did not think 
it worth their while to waste their philosophic labours on 
futile popular legends. The Romans, not much noted cither 
for their religious or for their philosophic originality, 
gathered gods from all corner^ of their far-flung empire 

■** Tn the language of Bernard Shaw, ih^ can he compared only to “ a store 
in whioli the very latest and moat preoious acquisitions ore flung* on top nt a 
noisome heap of rug-and-bottle refuse and worthless antiquities from the museum 
Ipmher room.” (The Adventures of the Blaolc Ofti in*her setProTs for Ood, p. 60.) 
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without much vofercnco to their compatibility; and among 
them also the best minds souglit personal solace in ethical 
speculations unrelated to populai* rehgion. Buddhism could 
spread so rapidly in Japan because the myths of the Ko]iki 
could not supply enough spiritual food to the thinking minds 
of the island race. To-day, for the same reason, in India 
the religion of the Puranas has grown shamefaced and is 
failing to hold the undivided attention, interest and devo- 
tion of the ethicist and the philosopher. If, however, the 
ship of Hindu faith is still sailing steadily on, it is because 
it was equipped with the double engine of myth and specu- 
lation, and wherever the one has failed the other has taken 
over control in thinking minds. The injection of a little 
speculation into religion acts like a prophylaxis when the 
days ol rationalism and free thinking arrive : those religions 
that are without it are simply killed out, while those with it 
either escape altogether or get off with slight scars and pits. 

But it all depends upon the dosing. While a moderate 
degree of thinking may stimulate the activity of taith, a 
larger dose may prove injurious or fatal. Philosophy may 
prove a treacherous ally to religion at any moment, and a 
sound instinct has in all ages prompted religious men to 
scent danger in excessive speculation. Eeligion is an affair 
of light and shade combined, and ' the dim religious light ’ 
always disappears in the glare of intellectual illumination. 
The different formulae of religion, viz., that it is according 
to reason, above reason and against reason, have all been 
tried in different ages; the only formula, however, likely to 
fit 18 that religion is towards reason. What I mean is that 
all religions destined to survive have in them a power and a 
tendency to grow towards a rational understanding of the 
world asymptotically without however reaching the goal. A 
complete description is possible only of a thing finished ; but 
in religion man is concerned with a growing point of the 
mind — you can describe ifs tendencies but not its articula- 
tions, just as you can describe in detail a dStached leaf but 
not thff growing tip of a creeper. In religion the whole 
personalia of ma^ is operating — ^his intellectual, emotional 
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and volitional attitudiw uru all iuoxlricjably bound up in his 
reaction to the total uiiiverao of sonsible and supcrsenaihlc 
things. To understand faith you must understand its phy- 
siology and not its mere anatomy — ^in fact, you cannot dis- 
sociate the rational and non-rational elements witliout killing 
it. The ‘numinous’ element refuses to be dragged into the 
light of intelligibility : the roots of faith lie deeply buried 
within the mind and cannot be exposed to light like its 
foliations in philosophy and cultus. You may modify your 
dogmas and rituals with the help of reason and defend or 
destroy them with argument;*® but the mystic core of religion 
eludes the reach of reason and can neither be completely justi- 
fied nor be completely disproved. And so it happens that 
none can be made religious by arguments, nor does a religious 
man, unable to defend his experience by reasoning, cease to 
have faith.*® Like Instinct, which has been characterised 
as being purposive without a conscious purpose, religious 
intuition or mysticism may bo described as being cognitive 
Mdthout clear understanding. It embodies a good deal of 
unreason without being irrational : that is why it is so 
closely related to bigotry and fanaticism and can so quickly 
produce heat without light.** 

as Nenndor, Lectures on the History of (Jlinslian Doymus (Jiing. 'I'r.), Vol, 1, 
p. 4 : nogmae sice only that form of the life rooted in God whioli is constructed 
by thought end reflection." 

as See 0. J. J. Webb, Religion and^Theism, pp. 2B-6 s " The otfcempt to deduce 
thr reasonableness of Beligion from a belief in Qod’e existence based on other 
than religious grounds is bound to foil; for the nomreligious arguments alleged in 
support of the beUef can only help to establish a genuinely religious faith when 
they are themeelyeB interpreted in the light of that religious experience which 
originaUy makes us aware of G.od at all. Apart from this they cannot reyeal 
God to us; they can at the most remove obstacles to the reception by our minds 
of a reyelation mediated by that capacity for communion with the diyine which 
is. a normal feature of our humanity." See also p. Ill; " I do not consider that, 
apart from the sense, mentioned just now as natural to the human mind, of 
being in the presence of Bomelhing at once ultimate and intimate, the arguments 
for the existence of God which may be called metaphysical, and which receiyed 
such drastic treatment at the hands of Xant, could establish the reality of a God 
who could be the object of religious worship.^ See also Hegel, LeoUirea on the 
PMloaophy of Religton, I, p. 4 alto p. 83 : " Beligion is a product of the Diyine 
^irit; it is not a dfccoyory of man, but a work of diyine c^eration and creation in 
him," See Fratt, The Religious Consciousness, p. 14f and p. 210f, fo^ different 
^ypes of religious belief. 

S7 Marett, Faith, Hope and Charity in Prirnitioe Rjfjligion, p. 28. 
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Because of this mystical element no positive religion can 
ever come into being' by cogitation alone nor can it be fully 
described by any catalogue of positive dogmas.®® No Angli- 
can divine will admit that to him religion is summed up in 
the thirty-nine articles of faith, nor would any Christian agree 
that his belief can be completely summarised by this or that 
Creed as laid down by the various Oecumenical Councils. 
A vertebrate animal is not all spine nor is a living religion 
all creed : the spine po less than the creed is cast out by xhe 
process of life itself. In the process of growth rudimentary 
stmetures may very often be replaced, as when a notochord 
is superseded by the regular spine; so also in religious deve- 
lopment an outworn creed is often replaced by a more ade- 
quate body of dogmas. Eeligion is a life and not a creed, and 
as it does not owe its origin to conscious fabrication, it is 
always regarded as an uprush from within or an invasion 
from without. To use Descartes’ language, it is either ad- 
ventitious or innate but never factitious — a message from 
above or an ebullition from within, but never a production 
of conscious art. A sect or a reform may be launched into 
being by conscious premeditation; it can be justified by 
reasons and propagated by arguments. But both presuppose 
a religious attitude which does not owe its existence to con- 
scious deliberation. You cannot draw up a Memorandum of 
Association to inaugurate a religious community just as you 
can float a joint-stock company; a religion so formed will have 
the solidity and the chilliness of the ice which you can your- 
self manufacture but not the refreshing coolness of the rain, 
which is a gift from above, nor the spontaneity and sweet- 
ness of the gushing spring which wells up from the bowels 
of the earth. The older theologians called religion a posses- 
sion by the Spirit of God and the modern psychologists are 
calling it an obsessional neurosis;®® but none has thus far re- 
garded it as a conscious mal?f-believe, even though some have 


M Se» 0. J. J. Webb, op. eit., p. llOf. 

MAs by Freud in The Future of an Illusion, For a critunem of the 
Freudian ■view,* see 0. J. A Webb, op, oit., p. 117. 
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gone to tbe length of deacribiug it uh a device of canning 
pricsta to catch unwary foola.® 

Again and again in the history of religion luis it happon- 
ed lliat a reforming movement liaa ended only in I'ouirding a 
sect. Had religion been wholly an affair of reason and the 
reforming movement based on absolutely unassailable 
arguments, the transformation of a creed would have sim])ly 
been a question of time. But while every religion is beiie- 
hted spiritually by ethical and rational thinking among its 
adherents, it is seldom, if ever, totally changed in its charac- 
ter by concerted action. A religious community is stratified 
by differences of culture and temperament; and while the 
more advanced section can wear religion like a corn which 
yields to painless operation, the more backward ])art wears 
it like a skin, which can of course bo torn oil by compulsory 
conversion or sloughed oil by the growth of the mind bul. 
otherwise sticks to the constitution, under all conditions. 
Innate conservatism — a habit to follow beaten tracks and to 
trust to the gouius of the past worthies of the race, and an 
inborn fear of the unknown — a natural shrinking from 
adventures and experiments in a hold of tremendous spiritual 
risk, may keep back all but the boldest from drifting away 
from ancestral moorings; and the number of hold spirits 
being naturally small, the hulk of the community affects to 
ignore their existence or raises protective prohibitions 
against their entry and influence. So, unless the zeit geist 
is favourable and the unconscions attitude of the majority is 
definitely hostile to an existing creed, a reforming party is 
bound to find itself an ontcasted sect, if it has a respectable 
following, or a band of faddists, if the number of adherents 
is small. Surrounded on all aides by the major community, 
it very often degenerates into an. esoteric society or secret 
cult, and, while undoubtedly ennobled by its own doctrines, 
it fails to achieve its purpose either on account of a lack of 
drive or because the soil is uncongenial to its principles. 


80 See NyByalmstunafl;ali, i. 9; Carlyle, On Heroes and Uero-ll oTshtp, p. v 
(Bladlde and Sone), 
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Beforms, too much in advance of their times, have seldom 
succeeded in converting the world : when imposed by force 
by a ruling minority on a cowering majority, they have 
very often brought about a reactionary movement of the 
worst type as soon as the strong hand has been withdrawn. 
This is why reforms have succeeded most where a general 
advance of intellectual culture has rendered the maintenance 
of existing beliefs and practices difficult, if not impossible, 
even to the ordinary understanding; as a matter of fact, 
they have very often been heralded by a general decay of 
faith, as at the time of Socrates in Greece and of Buddha in 
India. Ignorance has ever been the home of obscurantism ; 
viewed from this standpoint, the Yedio invocation to the Sun, 
the brightest symbol of illumination, to increase excellent' 
understanding has a deep significance. This explains also 
why religious bodies have so often been faced with the task 
of educating the people at largo to ensure an intimate and 
vital acceptance of their own principles. A religion, unable 
or unwilling to face the consequences of a general diffusion 
of culture, has practically no future before it. In proportion 
as the general body of believers is educated, is a religion put 
on its mettle and obliged to eradicate inconsistent and ig- 
noble elements from its principles and practices. An in- 
telligent laity cannot be always bullied or bluffed and can 
draw their own conclusions about and from religious injunc- 
tions : they very often bring a fresh outlook to -bear upon 
ancient texts and make short work of the monopoly of inter- 
pretation claimed by the privileged in spiritual power. They 
must be met on their own grounds if ancestral faith is to retain 
its hold on them.® 

W "I am firmly convinced that a vest number of people belong fo the fold 
of the Catholic Chnioh and nowhere else, becauee they are most anitably housed 
there. I am as much persuaded of this as of the fact, which I have myself ob- 
served, that a primitive religion is better suited to primitive people than Chris- 
tianity, which is BO incomprehensible ^ them, and so foreign to their blood that 
they can only ape it in a disgusting way.” — 0. G. Jung, Modem Mm in Search 
of a Soul, p. S83. 

^ Se#, for instance, a trenchant oritioism of Hindu beliefs by a Hindu 
thinher in Forquhar, The Oroan of Hinduism, p. 110; also Govinda Das, Hin- 
duism, Hitrodnhtion. 
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A I’ofol’mor, however, Bohlom okima divine iuHpiration 
for his work. Pie vciy often i)i'ofosRcs to rid liia nnccHfcnil 
faith of niidesirable accretions and iiitcM-protationa, hccansi^ 
to ]iis ethical and intellectual sensitivity its doctrines do not 
breathe the true spirit of a pure faith. Now, this profession 
of veneration for a golden past may be cither a genuine belief 
or a mere tactful move. Christianity has very often pointed 
to the early Church Fathers as the repositories of the puro 
faith, and that in spite of the fact that even St. Paul and 
Jesus did not teach exactly the same thing and within four 
centuries of the establishment of Christianity most of the 
important issues regarding the nature and funotiou of Christ 
had been raised, not only as between the canonical and the 
apocryphal or gnostic literature but also as between different 
leaders of the Orthodox Church itself. Bimilarly, Islam 
bestowed meticulous care on the colh'c-tion of genuine tradi- 
tions and within three hundred yoar.s of the deatli of its 
founder his reputed sayings and acts were inoorporatod in 
six collections which now form the Svmuih. Th'ro also contra- 
dictions are to be found, whether heoause, the, Prophet did 
not follow any uniform rule, of theory or practice or because 
he was incorrectly reported;® but the idea that for supple- 
menting the contents of tho Qur’an only the testimony of the 
contemporaries of Muhammad is admissible indicates 'that 
in Islam too corruption was supposed to infect the source 
less than later traditions and customs, and the practices of 
the first Khalifs were regarded as sotting tho pattern of 
purity. Similarly, again, in Hinduism, it is laid down 
that the immemorial customs of Brahmavarta, created by 
the gods, and the principles of life followed by the Brahmins 
of the Brahmar^ide^a, lying next to Brahm^varta, should bo 
the ideals of conduct and character of all mankind.®' "We 
have no means of ascertaining what those customs and prin- 
ciples were, but the implication is clear, namely, that the 
land of ancient traditions should control the religious belief 


^ Sei» GuiUaomi, tht of tslam, pr. 1S7. 

» Mann, a. 17-30. * 
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of the community. Till about the end of the 18th centuiy 
tbo Indian Parsis too referred to their co-religionists in 
Persia on matters of doubt and dispute for authoritative 
decision (Eivayat)® as these were supposed to be nearer xhe 
original form of their common faith. The Semitic mind 
turns unconsciously to Jerusalem or Mecca for the genuine 
traditions for the very good reason that heterodoxy 
becomes ashamed to parade its innovations openly in the 
home of the prophet where every particle of dust is likely to 
rebel against the profanation of the creed. 

But harking back to the past has its dangers as well as 
its avdantages. The Protestant insistence upon going back 
to the life and teachings of Jesus himself is founded upon 
the belief that the spiritual life of the Pounder of Paith is 
always more inspiring and ethically more worthy than the 
ideals of conduct and conviction established by the Church 
during its history. Eccent researches have shown that it 
is not easy to fix with certainty the genuine teachings of 
Christ; but even when allowances have been made for con- 
flicting testimony, desire to extol and exaggerate, anxiety to 
filiate Christ’s mission and activity to Old Testament, tradi- 
tions and Greek Philosophy, and want of critical and scien- 
tific insight among the writers of the Gospels, enough still 
remains to reveal a striking moral personality whose life was 
an inspiration and whose message was a blessing to the sin- 
ner and the down-trodden. The Protestant attitudo towards 
later development has been well expressed by Harnack in the 
following lines “ Dogmatic Christianity stands between 
Christianity as the religion of the Gospel, presupposing a per- 
sonal experience and dealing with disposition and conduct, 
and Christianity as a religion of cultus, sacraments, ceremo- 
nial and obedience, in short of superstition, and it can be unit- 
ed with either the one or the other.” Eoman Catholicism is 
regarded as having developed Dogmatic Christianity towards 
the latter of the two and it is the aim of the Protestants 


SB Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, p. 128. 
u Hatuflxik, op. otbi'^p. 16. 
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to lead it bnck to tlio former, altlioiigh, as Eianiaok 
remarks,®' in spite of "its secret note of interrogation" 
against dogmas, Protestantism, ‘ ‘because of its toiidency to 
look back and to seek for authorities in the past and partly 
in the original unmodified form” of the old dogmas, lias 
placed more reliance upon dogmas of the 4th and 6th ceii' 
turies than upon doctrines connected with justification by 
faith. Similar attempts to lead men back to the scripture 
from the Talmudic tradition (Ananite or Karaite move- 
ment),®® or to the austere faith of the Qur’an to the total abo- 
lition of the veneration of saints and holy places and symbols, 
or to the non-idolatrous Yedic religion or the mystic monism 
of the Upanisads from Pauranic mythology and idolatrous 
practices are not unknown. The pure fountain of spiri< 
tuality, as it bubbles up from the life of tho apostles and 
seers, is supposed to be contaminated in its flow through time 
as impure hands begin to train its cliannols for doctrinal pur- 
poses without the gilt of a perfect life. Ro reformers have 
often no other ambition than to purify faith of later addi- 
tions, very frequently made by an indulgent generation in a 
spirit of accommodation to existing conditions as it begins 
to spread, or by an ethically fallen generation unable to keep 
up lofty heights or resist the downward pull of lower cultures. 
In the case of religions that have a long history and do not 
owe their origin to single prophets, a choice of a period or a 
book has necessarily to be made to fix the standard of purity. 

But reference to the past may not all be genuinely ins- 
pired : it may often be a matter of tact. Being brought up 
in a particular tradition, we are so very prone to love it with 
all its faults that any suggestion to leave a sinking bark of 
faith may produce an opposite effect. The greatest number 
of converts to Muhammadanism and Christianity, the two 
most active missionary religions of the* world, comes from 
savage aad semi-civilised tribeg not much hampered by the 


M Ibid, p. 19. 

*• O. V. Koam, History of BsUgions, Vol. 9, p*. 8ft 
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organised traditions oJ! an ancestral faith and from socially 
oppressed classes or classes ignorant of their own religious 
traditions. The educated persons in any community are un- 
doubtedly the first to detect flaws in their own religion, and 
yet they do not make easy converts. The reason is that the 
unconscious attachment to one’s own ancestral faith, which 
sends out invisible tentacles of language, tradition, custom 
and ceremony through one's entire being, is so strong that 
even when its defects loom painfully large before one’s con- 
sciousness one is still unable to forsake it or see it vilified. 
Like a quarrelsome old wife whom one has ceased to love 
and yet whom one defends against outside attack, a moribund 
faith is an interesting psychological study. This is 
why if a reformer is able to revitalise the old bones 
of a dying creed and prevent the wholesale adoption 
of a more vigorous religion, totally alien to tribal, 
national or racial traditions and customs, he is readily 
hoard and obeyed. Thus Sikhism partially, and irya 
Samajism wholly, returned to a purified conception of Hindu 
religion and stemmed the tide of Islam in the Punjab, while 
the Brahma Samaj did the same thing in Bengal against the 
serious onslaught of Christianity. These three religious 
movements of medisaval and modern India gave the necessary 
breathing space to orthodox Hinduism for moulting and re- 
orienting itself to the changed social conditions of the 
country; and to-day signs are not wanting that Hinduism, 
through its missions and meetings, is beginning to adopt 
the policy of the vigorous proselytising religions of the world 
that aggression is always the best defence as it not only mobi- 
lises social forces but also compels a rational and practical re- 
organisation of the creed. 

But appeal to social sentiment and loyalty to ances- 
feral faith have their difficulties, disadvantages and dangers. 
The requirements of adjustment to advanced culture are 
rational coherence of doctrines and ethical motives of action; 
but undiluted philosophy and didactic discourse, divorced from 
aU reli^ous association, have no chance of success with the 
ordinary mind. Nor is allegorical interpretation of, dubious 
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doctrines and shady practices always a safe proct'dtirc/® 
especially when religious matters are taught through un- 
becoming symbols. Debasing thoughts and practices have 
a tendency to be taken in their utter literalness in total dis- 
regard ol their esoteric philosophy and othica; the liconti(ms 
rites that grew round vegetation myths and divine aiuou)-s 
practically in every religion of antiquity should caution u.s 
against adhering to a debased creed with allegorical 
interpretation, solely for the sake of continuing ancestral 
beliefs. A religion that is inherently incapable of sulFi- 
cient rationalisation and moralisation for the advancing 
spiritual needs of humanity may be given artificial respira- 
tion for some time, but it will never completely revive. 
Even devotionalism has its peculiar language for each stage 
of culture : the sankirLana that made NavadvTpa mad in the 
16 th century, and is still a potent force for religious cxoitc- 
ment in suitable temporainonts, can hardly bo revived under 
modern conditions as a method of mass conversion — it has 
a limited appeal to modoim minds, grown sceptical about the 
religious value of ecstatic trance and emotional froiwy. 
Similarly, socio-economic changes and man’s altered concep- 
tion about the nature of God have sounded for over the deatli- 
knell of the spectacular but costly sacrificial method of wor- 
ship all over the world, at least among the educated. 

There is the further dif&culty that unless the elements 
of a religion admit of picking and choosing, without commit- 
ting the reformer to its undesirable aspects also for retaining 
its distinctiveness, no attempt to lead religion back to its 
original form is likely to succeed with a later generation. 
We may suppose such a wise selection of ancestral beliefs to 
have been made by Confucius^® and Zarathustra,®^ although 
the latter is also regarded as having been divinely commanded 
to strike a death-blow at idolatry in his native soil.® But 


Oairlylat On Eeroet and Eero-WoraUf, p 11. 

^ J. Legge, The Sehgidns of Ohina, p. 4. 

41 M. Hang, Mtsaya on the Religion of the Pa/rais, p. 394, 801;..Tiale, Tho 
Religion of the Jrimiin People, Part I, p, 68; Ob. VHl. 

0 Htoigt.'op! p. S96. 
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•where -the desirable and the undesirable olemcntg form a 
single texture and cannot bo separated ■without evaporating 
the distinctiveness of the religion sought to be reformed, all 
attempts at recoustruotion are futile. Similar difficulties 
arc bound to arise where there is no unanimity about the 
essentials of the creed itself. But where these difficulties 
do not exist and it is possible to dissociate the worthy ele- 
ments from the ignoble ones and to interpret them in the 
light of existing spiritual needs, not philosophically or ethi- 
cally only but in such a way that the common man may get 
religious inspiration from them, it is not impossible to resusci- 
tate an ancient faith. It is true that each age introduces 
its own ideas into the old faith and possibly smuggles in 
foreign matter from alien faiths; but the phraseology and the 
framework being indigenous, the reformed religion proves 
readily acceptable to those who are unwilling to break away 
from ancient traditions and yet are unable to accept them 
wholesale as principles of a spiritual life.® Such reformed 
religions, however, do not always spread easily among ordi- 
nary people; very often a long time and a powerful patronage 
are required to make them popular and even then sometimes 
not before they have clothed themselves "with new supersti- 
tions or absorbed old ones in a transformed garb. But, even 
when limited to a small minority, they react powerfully 
upon the contiguous religions of the time which, while ig- 
noring or oppressing them, quietly drop many of their own 
obnoxious features. 

We shall close this lecture by bringing out the implica- 
tions of this backward glance. If religion is to develop by 
renovating old creeds, this can only mean that the spirit of 
man had once been in complete possession of truth and that 
history is the record of man’s fall from a pristine purity to be 
recovered in part fitfully with the help of reformers. The 
picture of a golden age^ when men talked with God 
or gods, or souls dwelt in stars and beheld from 
there tjie undimmed lustre of truth, beauty and good- 


<* Hegel, PhUosopJiy 0 / BeUgion, I, p. 28, 
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ness, is such a fascinating speculation that men have 
been powerfully tempted in many lands to advance 
it. If nothing more is meant than this that the laws of 
spiritual life are eternal and that as soon as men remove the 
veil of ignorance and superstition and sin from their mind 
and life they get an unclouded vision of those eternal laws, 
there is abundant justification for a backward, rather an in- 
ward, glance. In this sense it may be truly held with Plato 
that man learns nothing but only remembers. The prophet 
of any age may then be said to help men to realise the eter- 
nal laws of their spiritual life — like a true gum, he opens the 
spiritual vision by applying the collyriura of insight to eyes 
blinded by ignorance. 

But it is not in this sense that the matter is generally 
understood. What is meant to be signified sometimes is 
• that there really was a time when an actual ])oaitive, religion 
flourished which contained nothing but the highest wisdom, 
the purest morality and the dovoutest feeling, and that we 
must reinstate tliat time on earth by clearing the debris 
of unspiritual matters that the sophistication of centurit'.s has 
accumulated. Now, there is not aii iota of historical evidence 
to justify this belief in respect of any country. In the 
epitaphs of ancestral tablets nations have chosen Lo express 
their filial piety by following the rule, ' ‘Nothing but good of 
the dead.” The beb’ef that Our ancestors were more religious 
is all of a piece with the other beliefs that they lived incon- 
ceivably longer and that they possessed infinitely larger 
stature than ourselves. The fact is that the only literature 
that nations have cared to preserve from the remotest anti- 
quity is religious literature. Compared with the hoary anti- 
quity of this literature, secular literature is a mere stripling : 
as a matter of fact, we are oWiged in most cases to recon- 
struct their earliest secular lives from their religious docu- 
ments. Why people clung tenaciously to religious 
■ traditions in preference to secular ones is a large enquiry : 

' this is certain, however, that this partiality has served to 
raise them unduly in the estimation of posterity which 
ascribes this phenomenon to their unusual devQsfcbri< to religion. 
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Pcvlia]iK in one senso tins is tnio, for religion to the ancients 
meant more than it does to ns, ns it eoni])reheutl(‘(l mica of 
hygiene and medicine, cosmogonic and sociological specula- 
tions, nuigio and philosophy, in addition to modes of devotion 
and worship ; but there is nothing to show that religion was 
more spiritual or more universally followed except as a blind 
custom of the tribe or the race. The only pragmatic justiG- 
cation for such a belief is that men are likely to attempt with 
more coiiGdence a programme of spiritual life if they know 
that the highest ideal had once been actual in the lives of an 
earlier generation and that in trying to attain a high level of 
spirituality they are not working off the beast in them but 
recovering the angel. 

The other sense in which this return-movement is under- 
stood is that no religion can rise higher than its source and 
that, therefore, whcneviT any deviation from the religious life 
of the founder or from the message preached by him takes 
place we are falling away from the pure faith. Hindu philo- 
sojihoj's are foud of classifying tilings into tour classes, namely, 
those that have ncitlior beginning nor end, those that have 
both beginning and end, those that have no beginning but 
have an end, and those that have a beginning but no end. 
The belief about a last revelatiou that occurred in the past 
falls within this fourth class. The Bomans used to consult 
the Sibylline books in times of 'Sanger and dif&culty and the 
Protestants go back to the New Testament to combat debased 
faith ; the mentality is the same, namely, that the wisdom 
displayed therein can never be excelled. Later on we shall 
have occasion to discuss at length this question of a last revela- 
tion : here we simply indicate the possibility of advocating 
this in a reforming movement. We are invited to believe 
that although in every realm of human activity there are 
manifest Signs of progress, in religion alone tho last thing has 
already been said and that, Hhereforo, it is incumbent upon 
succeeding ages to cease experimenting with faith and to 
return ta the original doctrines of the Last Prophet. Apart 
from tho question of^ authenticity and consistency, wo have to 
believe in the spiritual validity and the ethical sufficiency of 



34 Tnp. LIMITS OP I’EOPIIKTIO VISION 

Ills loacliiiigs tor all ages and clinics ; and it is hero that 
difficulties aro likely to arise. The aoc'i'pUince ot this hohof 
commits ns not only to the doctrine of a })ropliot’s omni- 
science ot all the contingencies of spiritual and moi-al life over 
the whole of space and time but also to the theory ot a perfect 
revelation of God’s nature and will and of His wishes regarding 
the relation that should hold between Himself and man and 
among His creatures themselves. 

The question is bound to arise ; How far can a proplu't 
see? Can we believe that a finite being can ])rovc a perfect 
receptacle of divine revelation and a perfect vehicle of divine 
expression? Can we believe that God chose this receptacle 
and vehicle not at the beginning of tilings nor at theii- end 
but at an uncertain middle jioiut when, barring ii. few gh'am- 
ing hill-tops of civilisatioin., the world was mostly steeped in 
dark ignorance and suporetition? Certain it is that no 
founder of a faith over believed that lie was a mere reformer 
of old creeds nor does the world believi' bim to be nothing' else. 
Heroin lies the distinction between him and thost' who only 
tinkered with faith and formed sects or started ri'foi’niiiig 
movements. As Eabbi Leo Baeek observes " ''I’ho mere 
reformer confines his efforts to the sphere with which ho is 
immediately concerned. He creates new social or ecclesias- 
tical or political struciurcs, but those, however important they 
may be, are limited to their range. But religious revolu- 
tion aims at permeating the world with a new religious 
principle, and it is into the whole world that the new ferment 
is poured. It aims at a new world. This imperative comes 
from the Beyond ; this groat contradiction of the world as it 
is, is one that seeks the ear of the whole world.” What the 
prophets thought about themselves and with what justification 
we shall discuss in later lectures. In tho meantime wo may 
refer to those who have faith in the inexhaustible inscruta- 
bilities of the divine nature, in ifiic reality of the temporal 
process and the concomitant evolution of all the spiritual sides 
of man, in the perfect possibility of a never-ending cerics of 


Qlemga, op, ett,, p. 367 . 
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more and more adequate revelation of the nature and will of 
God, and in a better and better understanding of His ways 
with men and the world. We cannot do Belter than quote 
the beautiful words with which Jung closes his paper on 
Psychotherapists or the Glcrgij? “ The living spirit grows 
and ever outgrows its earlier forms of expression; it freely 
chooses the men in whom it lives and who proclaim it. This 
living spirit is eternally renewed and pursues its goal in mani- 
fold and inconceivable vvays throughout the history of man- 
kind. Measured against it, the names and forms which men 
have given it mean little enough ; they are only the changing 

leaves and blossoms on the stem of the eternal tree. ’ ’ 

* ^ n 

Of the eternal Tree of Religion the roots lie buried 
within the depths of the moat primitive minds — ^perhaps 
some of the elements that make for the social aspect of 
religious life are lo be traced to those animal instincts that 
are rcsponaiblo for the formation of animal colonies, herds 
and families. The first stirrings of the religious life may 
sometimes seem so different from what is familiar to us in 
its higher forms that wc may be tempted to disown their 
spiritual significance altogether. But we shall be no- more 
justified in disbelieving in the continuity of religious growth 
from those beginnings than a naturalist would be in rejecting 
the evolution of the frog from the tadpole or the butterfly from 
the caterpillar. Watch a plant shooting up and sprouting — 
you will be surprised at the quick changes in the form of its 
leaves during the first few days : when they will assume their 
final form you will find very little that is common between 
it and the initial shape. An advanced religion is not only a 
continuation of primitive faith but it very often- carries, 
embedded within, vestigial remains of earlier forms, generally 
harmless but capable of producing injury under adverse condi- 
tions of culture. • 

Of this Tree of Religion, Magic, Sorcery, Witchcraft 
and such, other arts of the primitive shaman or medicine man 

' O'. G. Jnng, Man in Seared of a Soul, p. 
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would supply tho invisible roots, and Animism, ‘P’otisbism, 
Totemisni and such other jmjnitivo belief, s the visible trnnlc,''*'' 
■Prom this trunk radiate many branches but of une(|ual 
vitality. Sonic of these are dead to-day cither booauac they 
have boon hewn down or because they have' spontiineously 
withered or becaiiso their life-giving sap has been diverted 
into other channels of growth. Some, again, are carrying 
on with a low vitality but failing to proliferate into vigorous 
branoblets. Otlicrs again arc vigorou.s and strong and deve- 
loping along a single axis. Others still have lost the growing 
point, but fairly strong collateral branches form a dense busli 
at the region of the truncated ti]). Some of tho branches, 
again, arc being artificially nourished (u- invigorated by trans- 
fusion of sap from a stronger branch. TBraiielu's, that were 
once widely separated, have, again, by a proci'ss of expansion 
got interlocked with one another and iiv(> producing either 
friction or fusion. On eaeii branch, again, (loid maU'rials aro 
accumulating; and when these arc not being east out of tlie 
system by the process of organic growtli, they are retarding 
tho vitality of the whole. Minor branches crop ig) and dis- 
appear on many of tlio main branches of this tree without 
affecting their general growth, while countless loaves grow 
and fall and keep up the vitality of tho entire system by their 
synthesis of nutrient stuff. 

Of this great Tree three main branches are still living 
with different degrees of vitality in their subsidiary branches. 
These arc the Semitic, the Aryan and the Mongolian religions. 
On each stem many subsidiary branches arc now dead ; 
similarly many independent branches have also died out. Of 
these dead religions the most notable arc the Egyptian, the 
Babylonian, the Assyrian, the Teutonic, the Scandinavian, 
tho Greek and the Eoman in tlie Old World and the religions 
of Peru and Mexico in the New. We may also refer to tho 
Sumerian and Aegean religions whose remains have 
been unearthed in recent years. Many extensive cults have 


4S Bee SiOBilkomar Maitta, Religion and Magie, in the Journal of tho Depart- 
ment of LettoTi, Vol, XXVII (Oalotttia UniTfirsity), 
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also porisliocl, such as Mithraiam, Orphic cult, etc., ■while 
countless smaller creeds have flourished and fallen in the past 
and are doing so oven to-day. Sects and schisms have 
occurred in most of the great religions of the world, but only 
a few of them have survived and the rest have been swept out 
of existence altogether. It would be a mistake to think, 
however, that men live the great religions ffiey profess in a 
homogeneous fashion. We all have our little snug corners 
of faith within the bigger whole of the common religiou, and 
these form the smaller sects with which almost every religion 
abounds. Many of us profess one religion and live another, 
as wlien -v'e adhere to the socio-economic aspect of an ancestral 
faith and develop an independent personal religion of devotion 
for spiritual nourishment. Borne of us, again, reject cither 
or both of these factors of an Institutional religion and become 
frccthinkors or religious nondescripts. 

The above considerations apart, the living religions grow- 
ing on the Bemitic shun to-day are Judaism, which has ceased 
to grow in extent, Christianity and Islam, both of which are 
still growing vigorously at the’ expciise of the other religions 
of the world. Of these three, Christianity lias gained in 
spiritual intensity also, because, unlike Islam which has prac- 
tically ceased to think though not to grow because of the 
simplicity of its creed, it is still tbe object of intensive think- 
ing by some of the greatest minds of the world. On the Aryan 
stem we have a bifurcation into Iranian and Vedic, the fomer 
of which, after contamination by Magian and other influences, 
is the religion of tlio Zoroastrians of India (the Parsis) and 
Persia (the Goobers). The Vedic branch has divided into tbe 
three religions of Brahmanism (Hinduism), Buddhism and 
Jainism with their different sects and subsects. Jainism has 
become an cxchisivc cult, but tlie former two are showing re- 
newed signs of vitality after remaining dormant for centuries. 
Belli had at one lime spread beyond the confines of India : 


AlUiough Islam is again showing signs of literary activity for purposes of 
propaganda, it cannot critically disouss the contents of the fjur’an as Cbiiation- 
. .ity does of tUo Now 'Testameiit. 
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possibly in a clianged "world tboir social organisation and 
religions practice wonld liavo to undergo somi' radical oliangoa 
before tlioy can aspire to expand again among tlie cailtured 
nations of the world, Oji the Mongolian stem grow np the, 
three religions of Confucianism, Taoism and Shintoism, which 
did not possess the necessary elements of universality and ever 
remained confined to the Mongolian races. 

Where the conquering followers of a dominant religion 
have not extirpated a native religion or where a lower religion 
has not been absorbed in a higher one, a mixture of creeds 
has sometimes taken place. Hinduism and Buddhism, in 
their original career of conquest, gave rise to such mixed 
religions outside Indian limits — especially Buddhism when 
effecting a cultural conquest of ilio Mongolian lands of Tibet, 
China and Japan. Sikhism is a union of TTinduisTn and 
Islam with Hindu elements pr('pond('rating. Briilimaism 
has borrowed its elements from Hinduism, Christianity and 
Islam aliko, the Hindu olomont Ixung again pn'dominant. 
Eclectic beliefs like Theosophy can hardly ho called religions, 
for they do not possess an indeixmdc'ut and exclusive social 
organisation which all institntional religions arc supposed to 
do. They can at best form religious hrotherlinods on tho 
basis of mutual toleration and respect among tho adherents 
of different positive religions. 

In what follows we shall confine onr attention to snob 
religions as arc still living and ignore altogether those that 
arc dead and those that live within tho protected enclosure 
of savage superstition. We shall see that there are certain 
fundamental beliefs without which no religion can satisfy 
the spiritual needs of man, and of these needs a right under- 
standing of the nature of God and His working and a right 
attitude towards the world of sentient beings are the most 
insistent. Compared with these, the rest are spiritually 
subsidiary, though from the stsi-ndpoint of the positive reli- 
gions themselves they are very necessary as aids to right 
devotion and proper etbicality. Ignoring the historical con- 
text, we shall take as the text of our lectures the following 
beautiful words of the Qur’an (Sura ii.'"172) : “There is po 
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piety in turning your faces towards the cast or the west, but 
lie is pious who bolieveth in God and tbc last day and the 
angels and the scriptures and the prophets; who for the love 
of God disburseth his wealth to his kindred, and to the 
orphans, and the needy, and the wayfarer, and those who 
ask, and for ransoming; who observeth prayer, and payeth 
the legal alms, and who is one of those who are faithful to 
their engagements when they have engaged in them, and 
patient under ills and hardships and in time of trouble : 
these arc they who are just and these arc they who fear God.” 



CHAVTBE II 


This Proi’hrts 


Wo shall discuss now the si)ccial Riguifioanco ol' tlie 
prophetic mission as contradistingnishod I'voni the functions 
of the sage, the priest, the preacher and the reformer. Tn a 
sense, the prophet is all those combined inasmuch as he is 
credited with spiritual vision, active worship, persua- 
sive eloquence and purified faith. Very often he is even 
more than these, for ho has to legislate for his following and 
settle their disputes, and sometimes he l)aa .'liso to lead them 
to war and administer their conquests. A mere catalogue of 
these multifarious activities is enough to show that an all- 
round prophot must be made of a superior stufl' and that 
a part of the homage paid to him is the h(»mnge paid to 
any kind of greatness by jjho world at large. ^I’o idolise a 
prophet is a species of licro-worHliip, as OarlyJts luis iiointed 
out : that in his particular case idolisation very easily passes 
over into apotheosis is a vory common experience. He often 
becomes the locus of mythical qualities and supernatural 
powers. Strange tales are told about his mysterious move- 
ments through space, his control over the olomonts and forces 
of nature, his conquest of bddily privations and sufferings, 
his miraculous cures and striking conversions, his seeing into 
the future, and divine and angelic aid in his mission. His 
birth must be heralded by angelic flourishes and attended by 
universal joy, his infancy must indicate his future greatness, 
and his death must be attended by portents and deeply mourn- 
ed by the living creation.^ The forces O’E sin and evil are 
alarmed at his birth and try to tempt and thwart him in all 
ways : he becomes the central figure in a cosmic drama in 
which the forces of good and evil strive to take possession of 
, him,* and the latter are ultimately repulsed to the infinite 
relief and ultimate benefit of the world 

1 Bee I'ackeon, Zoroaster, p. 27. 

> Sde iTaokBon, Zoroaster, pp, 28-S9, 61. 
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Now, a close analysis ol‘ the powers and perfections of a 
prophet will show that they can all be summed rip in one word, 
namely, the triumph of the spiritual over the material. 
Matter and space cannot obstruct the progress of spirit ; and 
if a prophet is possessed of a body, he is not encumbered by 
it -to the same extent as ordinary mortals are. So Buddha 
crosses rivers without boats with as much ease “ as a strong 
man closes and stretches forth his palms,” Jesus walks on the 
Sea of Galilee, and Muhammad makes his journey to Jerusa- 
lem through the air : nay, Buddha goes up to Trayastriipsat 
heaven to enlighten his dead mother about his creed, Muham- 
mad rides his mysterious Booraq to explore the seven heavens 
and meet the earlier prophets in different regions,^ and Jesus 
descends into hell to give relief to suffering sinners. The 
births of Maliavira, Buddlia and Zarathustra are presaged by 
dreams and that of Jesus by an angelic announce- 
ment ; the last three are born of virgin mothers, 
and Zarathustra laughs on the day he is born.'* 
Mara, Satan and Angra Mainyu each attempts to wean 
a prophet from spiritual allegiance. A forty days’ 
fast is nothing to many of these prophets and a three days’ 
residence within the stpmaoh of a whale is only a bit of un- 
comfortable experience to one of the minor prophets. The 
sun stops in its mid-career at the bidding of a prophet® and 


3 Apart from the ascenaions of Buoch (Q-en. 5.24) and Elijah (2 K. 2.11), 
who did not return to earth, there are Jewieh parallels of Muhammad's achievement 
B. Alriha (60-130 A.D.), Ben Azzai (2nd cent. A.D.), Ben Zoma (2nd cent. A.D.) 
and Elisha b. Abuyah (end of Isit cent, and beginmng of 2nd cent, A.D.) were 
regarded as having entered Paradise. This is a port of Merkabah mysticism 

(lefenring to Ezekiel's vision of the heavenly Throne-obariot) Abelson, Jewith 

Mysticim; p. 40. 

< Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 23-26 ; Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 22 f ; Hopikins, 
Origin and Evolution of Religion, p. 66 (f.n.); Moulton, Treasure of the Magi, 
p. 117; Syed Ameer Ali, Spirit of Islam, pp. 8-9 (signs and portents aie said to 
have attended Muhammad's birth). Eor parallelism between the personal histories 
of Buddha and Jesus, see the quotation from T. W. Doane's Bible Myths in Ehwaja 
Eamal-ud-din, The Religion of Jesus and the Traditional Ohristianity , pp. 83-93. 

3 Jos. 10^3. According to the Iranian religion, Hoshedar will perform the 
some feat al a future time when the sun will stop for 10 days and 10 nights. — See 
Oasartelli, Philoeophy of the Mazdwyaenian Religion lender the Sassanides, p.' 99, 

6 
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the slornis are rebulvod into Kilenee by iiiiother. .losiis tran- 
snbBtautiiitos watei' into ’vviiic and imiltijjlies loiU't's .nul lisboK 
jiiHt as Iv}.vsiia multiplied l)i‘au}Midrs ve-getiiblc-shivd to i'ec.d 
her untimely guests, .lesiis Jiot only restores lja/,iiriis and 
the widow’s sou and Jairus’s daughter to lil'e but biuisell' j'isi s 
i'rom his grave, as many of the pagan gods were Hiipjaisod tii 
have done,® and ascends to heaven as Enoch and Elijali did 
before him though not after death but even Jiis achieve- 
ments sink into insignificance when compared with the revival 
of a dead man touched by the buried bones of Elisha and the 
transformation of petrified Ahalya into living ilesh at the touch 
of Eama.® 

It is evident that into the delineation of a prophet much 
of ancient superstition about magic and miracle manages lo 
effect an entrance. Exceptional spiriUiality has very se.ldom 
been conceived in terms of ethi<‘.al lic.igbt and religiouK insight 
aloiie>. A jH’opliet must iioskohs, in mldition, fiowcr to control 
the material world and to rise above its laws. In primitive 
times the possessed sjnrit was credited with powers ovim’ 
sickiioHs and epidemic, and liis incantationH and magical 
rites were supposed to kill enemies, produce rain and even 
drive away the demon of eclipse. Even now in India the 
credulous believe in the sanctimonious charlatan’s poM'or to 
turn base metals into gold and double currency notes, and 
fairly educated men will readily swallow many of the old 
wives’ tales about the miraculous doings of this or tliat petty 
saint. Muhammad’s confession that he made a mistake in 
his advice to date-growers about fertilising their palms has 
the merit of frankness about it. According to the Freudian 
principle of repression and forgetfulness, unfavourable 
instances of prophetic activity have a tendency to he 
forgotten, — ^they are also very often consciously sup- 
pressed in sectarian literature, with the effect that posterity 

, Studies in the Philosophy of Reliyioti, pp. 183 f, 298 f. . 

’’ See ftit. AsswraioN and Ascension in IUBB. ii. Cf. the death of 
Eoroaatw hy ,a flame fiotn heaven in Jaclison, Zoroaster, p. 124. 

, * For an allegorical interpretation of the AhalyS sioiy, eee Babindra Nath 
, Tagore, ,4 Vision- of India's Sistory in .yiswahharati'IjuarteTiti, Vd. I, p. 19.' 
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leni'Da only uboiit tlic hits ai^d is lcc])l in entire ignoraricc of 
the propiietio niissos. Orthodoxy in all faiths takes every 
proeantion to anathematize and extirpate the apocrypha be- 
cause this holds up an nnwortliy picture of the prophet or 
exposes his feet of clay. 

A prophet is not only a successor of the shaman 
and the magician ; in monotheistic religions he is 
very often a substitute for one or other of the 
tribal gods and pagan deities.® It is novr a 
well-established fact that many of the Christian saints are 
really transformed local deities : a thin veneer of Christianity 
was thrown over them to win over their devotees, and their 
cults wore perpetuated with a Christian significance. Many of 
the major festivals of Christianity are really pagan festivals. “ 
The social instinct of man has never taken kindly to the idea 
of a solitary personal god and has ever tried to furnish him 
with associatoH, as in jiolytheisni-, or with subordinate com- 
])nnions or personified {pialitioa, like angels and yazatas,^ 
most of whom wore originally independent deities of the old 
polytheism or gods of other tribes now incorporalod within 
the monotheistic religions community. In Christianity, 
where the Jewish angels figure as colourless as the Brahmanic 
gods do in Buddhism, a persistent tendency toward trinitarian - 
ism satisfies the social instinct in relation to G-od. Muham- 
madanism, which began with a denunciation of this 
“ trilheistio ” tendency of Christianity, itself retained, the 


» Thus, about the Hebrew patriarchs Lods obseiyes, " It is a plausible supposi- 
Uon that seveial of the boraes of the patriaiclial nanatiyes were originally gods and 
that some part of tlioir adyenraree was oonsequently mythological in origin. Al- 
though the proofs are not very oonolusiye, we may admit with E. Meyer, B. Luther 
and Raymond Weill that Abiaham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, before being presented 
as founders of oertein holy places,. had been 'their gods oi " haals ” : Abraham 
at Hebron, Traao at Beersheha, Jacob at Bethel, and peihaps Joseph at Bheohem ... . 
One thing at least is certain, namely, Siat for the Jii7aelite toritera, the actors m 
the patnaiohal stories weie oxolueiyely liietorical persons, human ancestors of real 
peoples and Irihee," — See Lods, larad, pp. 161-2, 407. 

SlubSe, Btse and Piogreag of Mahometanigm, p. 21 f., Khwaja Kamal-ud- 
din. The BeUgion of Jeaug and the Tiaditional Olmittanity, pp. 2S-81. 

u Moulton,* Treaaure ^of the Magi, p. 9 ; Dhaila, Zaroagtrian j^ohgy, 
pp. 96-100, 
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angels as an integral part of the creod^® and latterly flev(‘lopi'(l 
a theory of saints much on the lines of Borann Oatholieisra 
■which believed in these heavenly intereessors. All these show 
the innate wealcnoss of the hnman mind, which is incapable of 
resting content with a unitary divinity and has a tendency to 
lapse either into polytheism or into angelolatry or intO' prophet 
worship. 

“ The most significant feature in the history of an 
epoch,” says Carlyle,^* “ is the manner it has of welcoming 
a G-reat man. Ever, to the true instincts of men, there is 
something godlike in him. Whether they shall take him 
to ho a god, to he a prophet, or what they shall take him to 
he? that is over a grand question ; hy their way of answering 
that, we shall sec, as through a little window, into the very 
heart of these moo’s spiritual eondiliou.” Ro far as the maier 
creeclfl are eoneerned, the prophet came mostly to ho venc'ratcnl 
inieonrso of time on this side idolatry, if not nelnnlly (h'ified. 
Buddha was transformed into a god in the Mahnylinn school 
and an elaborate pantheon of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
with their female counterparts was evolved. Tn eTapan this 
transformed Buddha became the centre of genuine religions 
devotion under the title of Amida.^^ Zlarathustra again 
shares with Ma^.da the adoration of men in at least one verse 
of the Yasna and was later on credited with a goddess ‘vofe 
and entertainment at the table of a supreme deity Con- 
fucius too, ‘ unreasonably neglected when alive,’ was elevated 
to divine rank at the beginning of the Christian ora by imperial 
authority, extolled as being equal in virtue to Heaven and 
Earth, and worshipped at his spirit-tablet as something like 
the ancestor of the whole nation twice every year.^® Christ 


Ufleo Faitlu of the World (St. Oaea’ Lectnrea — Second Series), p. 383; 
VAmmenB, Itl(im~BeUef and ItuMuhona^^. 48 j 'RobetlKon Smith, Religion of the 
, Semitee (1014), p. IBO f (In Islam the god of heaitheuism oro degraded into jmn) 

B Carlyle, On Heroes and Hero-ioorship, The Heio as Piophet (Blaoide and 
Sons' Ed., p. 

llEbpldna, Origin and Evolution of Religion, p. 880. 

IS Ys. 48.!tt ; Moulton, Treasure of the Magi, ]^, 76. 

isiegge, Religions of China, pp. 147-8; Clemen, Religions of the World- 
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was very early regarded as the second person of the Divine 
Trinity; and although Docetism, which denied his human 
character, was vanquished, the process of deification could not 
bo effectively stopped He is Lord, Saviour, King and 
Judge ; and though fitful attempts u^ere made, as by the 
Ebionites, to call him, in the language of Milton, “ this per- 
fect man, by merit called my Son,” it cannot be denied that 
Christ’s utterances like ” I and my Kather are one” and 
‘ ‘ He who has seen me has seen the Father, ’ ’ have been mostly 
taken in a literal fashion and that tho picture of 
Q-od who became man but did not altogether for- 
sake his divinity looms large before the Christian 
mlndJ® In fact, in most of the later’ creeds the 
divinity aspect is carefully brought out oven though the human 
aspect is not altogether ignored.^® Tn India a prophet is very 
often identified with a divine incarnation — even the heretic 
Buddha duly became an incarnation of Visnu, and within tho 
memory of the present generation the sago of Daksinefivara, 
Eamakrishna Para mall Ptpeo. has been transformed into 
Bhagavan Sri-Bamakrishna, and now regular religious cere- 
monies are held in his honour and temples are being built all 
over India to enshrine his figure or photo. Muhammad, of all 
later prophets, alone seems to have escaped deification,*® bui 
no other prophet’s personal habits and idiosyncrasies have 
been so faithfully recorded and followed by his followers or his 
decrees invested with such divine authority. Even in the last 
century, again, the Bab was regarded almost as an incarnate 
aod.*i' 

When excessive veneration, identical with or bordering 
on divine worship, is paid to a prophet it is no wonder that he 


u See Hopkins, Or. ft Bv. of Bel., Ob. XX. The Christian Qkinity 
(esp. p. SSI). •% 

18 See Eeilhune-Baker, Inbraduotion to the Barly History of the Ohrisban 
Pcotrine (1928), p, 68 f. 

18 gee art. Cbbdds in EBB. iv ; also Tringle-Tattison, Studies in the Ph. 
of Bel., p. 20S. 

88 The, Qur’an iii. JS-i eondemns the deification of the prophet. The Jewish 
prophets were also not deified. 

ti Hopkins, Or. ft Bv. of p. 71. 
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should he evedited with all those suiievhuraan acts whicli arc 
possible only to a divinity. With the lapse of time the hmuau 
lineaments of the ))i‘opliot grow dim, and when tlu'vc is a 
rivalry between faiths about prophetic greatness this kind of 
development can aoldoni be prevented. At omi time ]K‘()ple 
quarrelled about the greatness of their )‘es])eetive gods ; now 
they quarrel about the greatness of their })ro]du^ts, So Cln-ist 
must perform most of the miracles that tbi‘ Hebrew prophets 
of old are recorded to have done ; and Muhammad too must 
be credited by a later generation Avitb having made the sun 
stand still in the manner of -Toshua and the water flow in imita- 
tion of Moses and also with mullij)lying food and dritdc like 
Olirist for liis Iningry and thirsty folloAvers,®® although the 
Qur’an explicitly says, “ "No aposthi had eoino with mijw'lcs 
i«copt by the leave of Ood ” and “ Nothing hindered ns from 
sending him with the power of working iniraeAis, ('xis'pt that 
the peoples of old treated them ns lies.”*® 'In the ]U)p»il!U' 
mind the idea of greatness is so inseimrahlo from the idea of 
supernatural power that propkdis and saints have mostly been 
credited with performing miracles as signs and eiaalentials of 
their spiritual greatness.*'' As BtroeteV ])ointa out,*® “ At 
certain stages of culture and in certain ' moals the human 
mind demands miracle — and in all countries and in all ages 
the deihand has produced a supply.” Even to-day no saint 
would be canonised in Roman Gatbblioism nn'ess it can be 
proved that at least two miracles had bceii performed by him 
or at his tomb. In India it is believed that such powers can 
be acquired by Yogic culture ; but the general Semitic tradi- 
tion is that they are the gifts of God or divine modes of bear- 
ing testimony to the prophetic character oF certain chosen 
individuals. 


See Q-, P. Moore, ISiatory of IteKgiom, Vol. 9, p. 477 ; Slnbbn, Riae and 
Progress of MaMmetanism, pp. 160-Mj Lanvmens, Islam, p. 76, Of, Niinbftdilya, 
who did the Bama feat, in Wileon, Hindu Religion, p. 00. 

!S Snra 18,88 ; 17.61'. See Tjaninjens, Islam, p. 61. 

** Sea Coben, The Philosophy of Uaimmides, ^ p. 101— (inotation from 
Maimonides, (htide to the Perplexed, IX.90. 
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It is worthy of note too tliat angels arc I'rccjiiontly snp- 
posed to be iia constant attendance upon the pj‘oj)hcts — tluii 
they do not interfere moj-c actively in the affairs of the pro- 
pliets is due to the fact that those are unwilling to take airgelic 
help for their personal benefit. But God does not always 
leave His chosen people or His prophet to the tender mercies of 
a cruel and sinful world. So in Judaism and Muhammadan- 
ism God himself (or His angelic host) lays low the enemies of 
God and His prophets, and obtains for the faithful follow'ers of 
the Lord miraculous victory. Zaratlmstra had his Fravashi 
(guardian spirit), and something like this was also ascribed to 
Buddha at a later time.^® This belief in divine solicitation 
for the prophet’s safety secures for him comparative immunity 
frqm molestation at the hands of the ignorant who are afraid 
to injure him because of this Divine guardianship.^' A mystic 
fluid or aura or force is also sometimes supposed to serve as an 
invisible protection and to overwhelm those attempting to 
lay their hands on the prophet.'® His escapes from danger 
are mostly interpreted as miraculous, not to mention the 
warnings, conveyed to him tlirough dreams and angelic 
agencies, about his impending dangers. 

Consistently with the view that the prophet has access 
to supernatural planes, he is credited with another power, 
namely, foretelling the future. In moments of ecstasy the pro- 
phet transcends the temporal plane" and views all things from 
the standpoint of eternity. Things remote in space and time 
stand revealed to his gaze. The past no less than the future 
Buddha could see at a glance : he remembered all, his previous 
incarnations, human and sub-human, and he also foretold the 
future greatness of Pataligama (Pataliputra) and the hastened 
decay of his Church when nuns were admitted into his Order. 
The Jewish prophets foretell the fall of Jerusalem and the 
doom of many other cities as also the fates and fortunes of 
many nations and individusjs. Sometimes they are informed 

29 Sea Grilnwedel, Buddhist Art in India, pp. 196'96. 

22 S^b Wilson, Hindu Religion, p. 180. 

28 The persons of priests are regarded as inviolable in many religions. — See 
I Bam,, ^.VT, for instance. 
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in dreams and sometimes in waking momenta ; aometimea they 
profess to commnnieate divine utterances (‘ 'riins saith i,hc 
^•djord ’) and sometimes they transmit tJioir vision as directed 
by Grod (' I saw ’ or ‘ Thus showetli the Lord ’). Similarly, 
tongues were loosened among the immediato followers of 
Christ who himself also foretold some of the events of his own 
life. Muhammad too had visions of the future, though not 
of equal effectiveness. 

It is curious to note, how'ever, that while prophetic 
knowledge of the future is regarded as a sign of spiritual in- 
sight, the attempt made by others to know the future is con- 
demned in most of the scriptures. Soothsaying and divination 
were almost universal in the ancient world. Oracles were 
delivered and signs of the futm-e interpreted in Greece, Borne, 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, the Jewish States, Ohina iuid India 
long before the rise of monotheism proper, and various methods, 
were adopted to know the will of the gods or to aseerliain the 
future. Buddha warned his disciples against dabbling in 
foretelling ; Muhammad prohibited the casting of lots and 
in Judaism false and pagan prophets wore w'arnod against. 
The psychology underlying this prohibition scorns to he that 
in the case of the true prophet foreknowledge implies special 
communication by God to His chosen of what is eternall,) 
known to Himself, whereas in otlrer oases, e.f/. astrology anti 
divination, it implies that the rfsourse of the world is pre- 
determined and can therefore be calculated to a nicety, 
leaving Divine will and providence entirely out of account. 
Even -in the apostolic age of Christianity a check was sought 
to be imposed upon unrestricted prophecy among the Apostles 
themselves, and with the gro-wth of Church organisation pro- 
phecy entirely ceased. 

Two aspects of this prophetic vision of the future have 
had profound effects upon the evolution of religion. The one 
is apocalyptic vision and the other ig the foreteUing of a futwe 
prophet, of which Christianity and Muhammadanism made an 
effective use. The Qur’an definies a prophet as a warner, and 


Ssa Stubbe, op. oit., p, 178. 
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althaiigli Muhauimad had at iipsi ?jiore in mind the idolatrous 
habits of his countrymen than their ethical iniquities, his 
warnings covered both classes of i-ejjrehensiblo conduct. Now, 
warning must have some reference to an impending calamity ; 
otherwise it would be inolToctivc as a motivation of conduct. 
The apocalyptic literature, which made free use of the imagin- 
ative faculty, used, as inducements to repentance and ethical 
action, the joys of heaven and the terrors of destruction and 
hell. On the one side was depicted the benefit to be derived 
from the acceptance of the reformed creed and from following 
a proper mode of life, and on the other was painted the gloomy 
picture of an impending world-eatastrophy, from which un- 
believers and sinners would have no escape, to be followed by 
dire torments reserved for them in hell. G-lowing pictures of 
the ascending tiers of heaven, corresponding to the varying de- 
serts of the virtuous, arc to be found in most of the religions, 
and even Buddhism and Judaism, which at the beginning dis- 
carded a celestial motive for ethical conduct, were obliged later 
on to delineate the joys of the different grades of heaven with 
their different deni^iens.®’ Hinduism, Muhammadanism and 
Zoroastrianism had similar speculations; and although in 
later Christianity the multiplicity of heavens was rejected, the 
picture of enjoyment of the many mansions of heaven stayed 
on and provided perennial motives of ethical action. Tn 
consonance with the ‘ three-storeypd ’ scheme of the ancient 
world, with Heaven above and Hell betow and the Barth in 
between, it was even possible to conceive cases of ascension 
and excursion into heaven in ffesh and blood, and Judaism, 
Christianity, Muhammadanism, Hinduism and Buddhism 
could all poiut to concrete instances of such singular prophetic 
greatness. 

But the apocalyptic instrument that the prophets general- 
ly used was not joy to be attained but doom to be avoided. 
They interpreted their arrival ^s a signal for divine judgment 
upon the sinfuj world. Of the old Jewish prophets, it has 

See Iiiorfill and Charlos, Booh of the Seorets of Enoeh^ Intiod notion, 
p. XXX f. ; B. 0. La-ff-, ffeiKien and Hell in Budehiat PerspeeUne, Bart, I, Sec. I and 
Sec. IIj also Appendix, p. xxSlii f. 
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been pointed out“ that they were rather censors than com- 
forters ; their spirit is expressed in the words of Amos, ‘ ‘ (Jan 
a trumpet be blown in a city, and the people not be afraid? 
The kingdom of Heaven was nigh, and woe unto those whom 
it would find unprepared. The feast in honour of the coming 
heavenly bridegroom is prepared — those without a suitabio 
garment of morality would be cast out into the outer darkness 
where there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. Some 
of the Jewish prophets had indeed predicted the return of past 
greatness to Israel and put the nation in a mood of auto^ 
suggestion, tiU the belief in their words begat the will to strike 
and to achieve temporary freedom. But it requires greater 
power than a mere appeal to the unconscious wish of a down- 
trodden nation to make it will for self-purification. And it 
is this that the greater prophets achieved. While one class 
was declaring the imminent arrival of a Messiah who. would 
free it from the hateful tyranny of its foreign masters, 
another class was preaching the noarness of the kingdom of 
Heaven and the necessity of repenting for personal and 
national sins. The function of the prophet is to interpret the 
divine will and to convey warning to an erring nation, and 
his greatness is to be measured by the success achieved by him 
in these matters. 

Here we come upon the heart of prophetic greatness. 
It is not by his interferenoe in cosmic functions — ^by raising 
the dead or making a spectacular ascent to heaven, by fore- 
telling the petty events of the world, or making oil, w’ and 
bread inexhaustible — ^that a prophet establishes his to 
the gratitude of the world. Faith in his own mission need 
not necessarily include participation in the meting out of 
divine justice on the Judgment Day, for Divine knowledge and 
Divine mercy scarcely need an advocate and an intercessor. 
The Vedanta Sutra wisely laid down that the creation, pre- 
servation and destruction of th» world are G-od’s own business 
and that even released souls have no share in them.® But 

Bee Oheyne, JewUh Rtligiow Life after the Emile, p. 9&, 

M BrahmaBuira, IV. 4. 
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the healthy instinct ol warning others of bodily dangers 
ahead, to be found even among lower animals, can be profitably 
extended to warning against spiritual dangers as well, and 
we may readily believe that the keen ethical sensitivity of a 
prophet scents danger far ahead of the obtuse understanding 
of his sinful fellow-men and that his overflowing charity 
prompts him to warn them of the dire calamity impending. 
In this sense the prophet is really an incarnation of Divine 
compassion ; for, as the Old Testament and the Qur’an would 
say, God does not punish a sinful city or nation without giving 
it a warning through a prophet.® Bigotry and spiritual 
blindness have often stood in the way of taking hint from 
prophetic warnings ; but Divine Mercy operates before Divine 
Justice, and no plea is loft to nations that they were overtaken 
by disaster without a preliminary warning. 

Now, prophetic warning has always had reference to a 
dofeotivel or degrading conception of the nature of God and to 
the adoption of an unethical conduct towards His creation, 
specially the world of sentient beings. We shall have occasion 
to treat them in some detail in succeeding lectures ; here we 
shall content ourselves with simply referring to these two 
major tasks of a prophetic career. Possibly in the last analysis 
the two problems would be found to be one, for man’s concep-s 

tion of Divine nature determines his conduct towards God’s 

1% 

creation, and, conversely, man’s attitude towards the world- 
determines his conception of the nature of God. • But prophets 
have generally treated both as independent problems, as the 
human mind is not so consistent that the purification of faith 
would automatically lead to social concord or that proneness 
to social charity would immediately purify personal religion. 
Contrary instauces are too painfully numerous in history to 
justify the belief that a pure faith means a pure conduct- -too 
often has religion ended with an intellectual illumination 
without purifying the emotions and the will. 

The magnitude of a prophet’s task can he seen froru the 
fact that he has to rouse a whole social group into a conscious- 


» hxtm 9-7 ; Qtxr’aTi, xvjii. 67 ^, 
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ness of its religious and moral impcrfcotiions and of the neces- 
sity of abandoning its old beliefs and practiees. Very often 
his lone figure stands oiit clear against a background of sordid- 
nesS and social iniquity and makes the surrounding gloom all 
the more visible by contrast. True, he is found in Israel 
warning individuals in high places against their cruel and 
irreligious lives ; but these persons really stand as syinbots of 
the tribe in which sucli things are permitted and condoned. 
A society that tolerates corruption at the top and has not the 
courage to condemn its leaders badly needs the service of one 
who is not afraid to champion the cause of righteousness and 
tntth even at grave personal risks, and prophecy gains im> 
roensely in prestige when power mends its ways at its l)id' 
ding. “Prophets have very often found thomsolves in o])])nsi- 
tion both to civil ])ower and to roligious aristiocracy — ^to priiu'cs 
as well as to priests, the one standing gouerally for unethical 
conduct and the other for sonlless religious formality. They 
have sometimes, indeed, served as unconscious monthpioe.es 
of the inarticulate protests of the dissatisfied and the oppressed 
sections of the community, and when they have thus voiced 
the general sentiments of the social group tlioir success has 
been immense and abiding. To use a biological analogy, then 
there is not a continuous, slight, insensible variation bnt a 
mutation of social thinking and social habit. But often they 
have had to set to work against the whole social group, and 
only faith in their mission and infinite patience have enabled 
thqm to persist in their preaching. Under such conditions 
their faith has spread very slowly indeed ; just remember that 
it took Mhhammad nearly ten years to get a following of fifty 
persons and that Zarathustra could get only one follower in 
ihe same period of time.*^ 

, “What prophecy can achieve in the religious life of a 
nation is best seen in Jewish history.® As distinguished 


Stabbe, op. eit,, p. 84 ; Failhi of the World, p. 869 (gives Mnhamtnad 
fifty followers in fi-ve years) ; art. ZoB 0 A 8 mA»iBM in BBB, xii. 862. 

44 Fre-Sfosaic Judaism was, as Lods obserKea, polydaeiponism dnged with 
polytheism. There was belief iu a number of myeterious powers, ill-defined at the 
’ — ' — * — ' — -Ata HawntinT Vnvm and beenniinir localised in 
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from the class of professional seers and soothsayers, who 
made a liyelihood out of their strange powers of foretelling 
the future, there arose very early among the Israelites a class 
of men who did not want to be consulted but “ were men of 
diverse callings, driven by an irresistible constraint actively 
to declare to Israel the word of its God.”*® They revealed to 
their tribes the demands of higher ethicality and purer faith, 
made through them by God, and promised to them, as reward, 
divine aid in days of adversity and prosperity alike. One of 
them, Moses, was credited with having led the race out of 
Egypt, made Yahweh the national God, and promulgated the 
Ten Commandments which laid the foundation of their 
religious and ethical greatness, -while another, Samuel, was 
instrumental in establishing a kingdom under Saul in which 
the direction of national policy was to be materially under 
prophetic guidance. Gad and Nathan, Ahijah and Shemaiah, 
Elijah and Blisah, all kept a vigilant eye on the policy of the 
state, and by their admonitions and activities sought to 
maintain a theocratic ideal before the nation, and to restrain 
the kings from private iniquities and ” political and religious 
obliquities.” 

. The abandonment of a nomadic-pastoral in favour of a 
settled agricultural life, the establishment of a mon- 
archy and the subsequent dmsion of the Jewish 
state into the two kingdoms of North Israel (Sama- 
ria) and Judah, the multiple matrimonial relations of the 
kings, who wanted to humour their heathen wives, and the 
increase of ‘ mixed marriages ’ among all, especially the 


definite sacred spots as baals or lords There was a tendency toward monoIaCry in 
so far as there was possihly a belief in an elobim, a Supreme Being or Uod, but 
the existence of other gods was not denied and thus monotheism was ye4 to come. — 
see Lods, Israel, pp. SB2-B7. 

>6 Bnc. Br. (14th Ed.), Vol. 18, p. 686 f ; ERE. x. 388; Clemen, Beligians of 
the World, p. 266 f ; G. E. Moore, •His. of Rel,, Vol. 2, Oh. II. Eor the distindlcta 
between seer and prophet, see Iiods, Israel, pp. 442-48; Die. Bib,, Extra Vol., 
p 660 f. Sea ERE. vii. 348 : “ And on the fact of their own consciatisness, the belief 
of thei* contemporaries, the unanimity of their testimony, the ethical quality of 
their toaohing, and the beneficent results of their labours a Streng foundation Is 
laid for the truth of tllsir astomption that 4$;ey Were the organa or Instruments of 
Most 
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upper classes, tlio building of the tcniplo at demsalotn by 
Solomon ® and at Bethel and Ban by Joroboain together with 
the persistence of the Samaritan sanctuary on Mount Gerizim 
in Shechem and of other high places, where alone 
originally offerings used to bo made, brought endless 
complications into the Teligio.ua life of the nation. The simple 
sacrifice on the altar in the open on a high place was replaced 
by a system of complicated temple-service, minute details of 
which were laid down in law-books, and in priestly codes 
which were suitably amended from time to time to find room 
for revised rituals. In place of the Ark of the Covenant, 
which had sufficed for Solomon’s Temple, were set up gilded 
images of Yahwoh in the form of a bull (the golden calf, de- 
nounced by ITosea) in Jeroboam’s temples at Bethel and Ban, 
and to keep up the show and pomp of worship, the gift of the 
king had to be replaced by a regular national levy or aacusl 
tithe of agricultural and pastoral products.® BamAth (raised 
aHars) to Yahweb with or without images were strewn all 
over the country, and Jerusalem had numbers of them in its 
streets.® Images of protective and fnnctional deities wore 
installed in households, thus continuing the primitive poly- 
theism of the race in spite of the Mosaic revelation. Bnt 
while religious symbols and formalities increased,- the ethical 
aspect of communal life suffered comparative neglect, with the 
effect that the widow and the orphan were robbed of their 
riches, the poor were oppressed and left uncar*ed for the 
conscience of the community was blunted in numerous way^ 
and in place of true repentance an elaborate system of formal 
expiation reared its head. In religion also a spirit of hisaez 
jaire in relation to foreign nations prevailed, and it was freely 
admitted that while Yahweh was the special god of the Jews, 
other nations had also their own gods like Ohemosh, Bagon, 


91 Por the BjrncietiBtic character o{ this temple and the pagan influence upon 
its construction, see Lods, Israel, pp. dl4-16. 

9S Robertson Smith, Bel. of ihe Semites, p 246 f (esp, p. 261), 

M See Enenen, National BeUgiont and Universal Behgions, p, 76,. 

4* lEtohertscm Smith, op. eit., p, SK. 
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Ashtoreth., Baal, Milcom, Molech and cithers/^ Nay, the 
multiplication of the sanctuaries of Yahweh himself revived 
the dying embers of a primitive belief in local deities, as in 
Egypt and Assyria ; and to the popular mind the Yahv^eh tlial 
thundered in Sinai or reposed in Shiloah, the Yahvreh that 
ruled in Zion or Gerizim, and the Yahweh that figured in Dan 
or Bethel, Beersheba or Hebron, were not always identical 
and practically divided among themselves the allegiance 
of the tribes/^ It was only after the reform of Josiah that 
Jerusalem acquired its importance as the sole sanctuary of 
God in the eyes of the nation (which it retained in spite of 
the temporary revival of worship at Bethel by the special per- 
mission of the Assyrian king after the destruction of its own 
Temple in 686 B.O.)/* Sacred prostitution also effected its 
entrance, in spite of Deuteronomic prohibition, into the 
temples, which were also permitted to be used for secular 
purposes.^ Israel fairly threatened to lapse back not only 
into its ancient polytheism and idolatry but also into moral 
corruption and religious inanity, culminating in human sac- 
rifices to Yahweh. 

Against this general decline of religious ideals the pro- 
phets waged an unceasing war till the spiritual gifts of a 
minority became the inheritance of the nation as a whole. 
Their task was indeed facilitated by the fact that the nation, 
even in the darkest days of ^iritual degradation, did not 
forsake Yahweh altogether — ^what it did rather was to join 
gods with God and to offer oblations and sacrifices to Him to 
the neglect of the spiritual side of worship. Although from 
very early times there was prophetic organisation as a national 
institution and the Eechabites kept to the ancestral tradition 
of nomadic life, monotheistic religion and simple worship 
without sacrifice and barbarous rites, the nation had chosen 
to follow false and fanatical prophets who had no objection to 

Ganaanite gods, see Xjode, Israel, pp. 120-4S. 

See G. E. Moore, His, of Bet,^ Tol. 8, p. 23; Lode, Israel, p. 407; for the 
origin ofeibhe different Yahwehs, see liods, Israel, pp. 1S6, 160. 

^Lode, op. oiti, p. 413. 

iilbidf pp. 409, 409. 
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I’oiulor homage to pagan goda and wlio fanned the political 
ambitions of rulera and led them to evil ])atha by lulling their 
conBoionee with the picture of God aa an in(Uilg(',nt being 
whose stern justice might be easily averted by propitiation. 
Higlicr prophecy in Israel is character iscd by a middle path 
between the opportunism of the false prophets ami tlu', con- 
servatism of the Eeclmbiles — it did not abandon the idoal ol 
national greatness but spiritualised its signihcanco. The 
Jews were the chosen people of Yahweh and Yahweh was the 
God of Israel — ^tho nation or its rulers could not break this 
covenant without dire consequences. 

It appears that the earlier prophets were more concerned 
about the purity of faith than about purity of conduct, more 
about tribal solidarity than about individual fortune/® al- 
though protests against the misdeeds of Icings, as of David by 
Nathan and of Ahab by "Elijah, wore not absolutely unknown. 
The reason is obvious ; the Jews wore still surrounded on all 
sides by pagan tribes, who oiTorod worslhp to molten or graven 
images and with whom matrimonial relations and exdiangc 
of culture were rapidly taking place. So, to guard the 
national allegiance to Yahweh, it was necessary to resist 
lapses into the idolatry that was so universal all around, 
especially when even Levites could be found officiating in 
Canaanite sanctuaries of Baals.''® Immorality was a lessor 
evil than idolatry as it did neft threaten the covenant with 
Yahweh. So God is made to tolerate the seven hundred wivc,s 
and three hundred concubines of Solomon but not his worshi]) 
of the gods of his pagan wives, while David’s murder of Uriah 
the Hittite to get his wife was partially pardoned solely be- 
cause David scrupulously kept the covenant with God. Elijah’s 
murder of the four hunffired and fifty prophets of Baal (we are 
not told of the fate of the four hundred prophets of the 


Kaxti, tteUgion of th» Old fetUmont, p. 122. 

Fox tlie xeUtion of Taliwoh lo pagan gods, see Iiods, Israel, p. 4C$ t. BKjali 
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Asherali^’' wiiich Ahab liad made) is slurred over, presumably 
because it glorified Yahweh, while, on the other hand, Ahab’s 
family was cursed probably more for his idolatry than lor his 
unlawful possession of hlaboth’s vineyard/® It does not 
appear that even of the system of killing infants either as 
foundation-sacrifices or in fulfilment of the command in the 
old Book of the Covenant, of which Oanaanite parallels are 
known from archaeological remains,^® there was any great 
prophetic denunciation. Ahaz who introduced this abomina- 
tion®® does not seem to have roused prophetic wrath, and his 
grandson Manasseh provoked the prophets, the servants of the 
Lord, to denounce him, primarily for his idolatry and not for 
his filling Jerusalem with innocent blood from one end to 
another. 

To the lasting credit of the prophets, who left their 
messages in writing from the middle of the eighth century 
to the middle of the fifth century before Christ, be it said that 
they changed practically the whole character of the ancient 
Hebrew religion and transformed a nation into a church. 
In their hands Yahweh was transformed from a national God 
into the God of the whole earth®^ so that no room was left for 
the gods of other nations or countries. Of course, the idea 
that Israel was the elect of Yahweh did not disappear nor the 
idea that He had his chosen seat in Zion ; but the prophets, 
beginning with Amos, showed that its implication was that 
Israel’s responsibility, because of the trust reposed in her, 
was correspondingly greater and that her defaults could be 


<7 W. Bobertaon Smith conaideia >thiB to be a later Interpolation and a con- 
luaion between Aabera and Astarte, the female partner of Baal. — See Beligion of 
the Semtes, p. 189 f. 

^For the yindioation of Abab, see Bods, op, nt., pp. 431-^. Xiods tbinke 
that tbe curse was for tbe mnrdeir of Kabotb and bis sons and be sees m lihis a 
sensible deepening of tbe conception of tbe righteousness of Xobweb (see Israel, 
p. 428). , 

^9 Lods, op, oit., pp. 286-86; also pp. 80 , 99. 

90 But see tbe casesi of Jepbtbab tbe Qileadite and also of Hiel tbe Betb-elite 
(1 E 16.8^. 
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less tolerate.d by God.“ Tho prophota could easily point to 
the many sins of the nation as a whole and predict divine 
justice for its iniquities, the instrument of cJiaHtiscment being 
at first Assyria and tlien Babylon. Tlio old idea that it was 
a matter of jircstige with Yahwoli toi light Israel’s battles and 
to lead her to victory was abandoned.®* Yahweh is on tlu* 
aide of rightoousnesa and He punishes not only foreign nations 
but also the -Tews for their sins.“ Such a God’s favour could 
not be bought by sacrifices and rituals when the conditions of 
righteousness and true religion remained unfulfilled — ^that is, 
when images were worshipped, justice was sold, power was 
abused, and political expediency and state-craft overrode the 
interests of morality and faith. As a punishment for her sins, 
Israel was to drink the cup of humiliation to its bitterest 
dregs — ^tho loss of political liberty in both the kingdoms, tlui 
fall of Jerusalem, the destruction of tho Temple, the banish- 
ment of tho nobles and priests to Babylon. Fitful efforts at 
reform liad indeed been made by kings, presumably under 
prophetic counsel,® as when Hosiokiah destroyed the brawn 
serpent which was worshipped in the Tcmiile ; but again and 
again had tlie nation gone back to its pagan rites and admitted 
•foreign gods into the sanctuary and permitted immorality 
and cruelty within the temple preoinots. Even Yahweh’s 
patience could be tired out by such repeated lapses, and then 
the nation was bound to face His wrath. 

But even in this conception of divine justice the propiiets 
could improve upon primitive thought. It is not out of wrath 
that Yahweh will punish Israel, but out of love. Hosea com- 
pares Israel going after other gods with his own adulterous 
wife whom he must punish but not without regret and love. 
Yahweh wants His love to be reciprocated, and not sacrifices 


*2 Marti, op. oit., p. 167. Amog 8.2.^ 

®> Marti, op. ctt., p. 166. 

U Eh;ah fiibt ventured on the strange message that Jehovah vnought liy 
national defeat no less than by national victory.— Bee Addis, Hebrt/o Belxgion, 
p. 134. 

HBnenen, op. ext,, p. lit. 
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offered to Him or sabbaths and new moons and solemn assem- 
blies observed in His honour, which were not only futile, as 
Amos had said, but positively pernicious. Hosea predicts the 
humiliation of the kingdom of Israel as the punishment of her 
sing, but at the same time holds out the hope that, when she 
repents, she vdll be restored to the love of Yahweh. “ The 
children of Israel shall abide many days without king, and 
without prince, and without sacrifice, and without pillar, and 
without ephod or teraphim ; afterward shall the children of 
Israel return, and seek the Lord their God, and David their 
king ; and shall come with fear unto the Lord and to his good- 
ness in the latter days.”®* ” Mine heart is turned within 
me, my compassions arc kindled together. I will not execute 
the fierceness of mine anger, I will not return to destroy 
Ephraim : for I am God, not man.”®’^ ” And I will betroth 
thee unto mo for over ; yea, I will betroth thee unto mo in 
righteousness, and in judgment, and in loving-kindness, and 
in mercies. I will oven betroth thee unto me in faithfulness : 
and thou shalt know the Lord.”®® Through all the major 
canonical prophets, pro-exilic and post-exilic— Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Doutcro-Isaiah — ^runs the same 
thought, namely, that Yahweh cannot put away Israel for 
ever,®® and although, in accordance with His ethical character, 
He must punish Israel for her iniquities and even use foreign 
powers as rods of His wrath,® yef ultimately when she realises 
her folly Israel will be restored to Divine favour.®^ “ Then 
will I give the peoples other and clean lips, that they may call 
upon the name of Yahw'eh and serve him with one accord.”®* 
^^en iniquity will be put away and even the Ark of the 
Covenant will be forgotten, “ at that time they shall call 
Jerusalem the throne of the Lord ; and all the nations shall be 

I' ' 


M Hosea S.4-6. 

Hosea 11.8-9. 
i>8 Hosea Q.19-S0. 

BSEugoen, op. oit., p. 107 f. 

M Ibid, p. 116. 

SI Amos K18; see Adfis, Hebrew Beligion, p. 149, 
» Bee Kuerien, op, e»t., p. 137. 
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gathered unto it, to the name of tlie Lord, to Jernaalem : 
neither shall they walk any more after the stubbornness of 
their evil heart.”® Israel shall be the servant of Yabweb, a 
light of the Gentiles, the religions teacher of all nations, so 
that Yahweh’s oommandments and tborah may be proclaimed 
to all nations and His salvation may reach to the end of the 
earth.® Israel is to sacrifice herself for the redemption of 
mankind® — an expression that was to have sneh poignant 
significance later on in the history of Christianity. She must 
have trust in Yahweh — ^in quietness and confidence shall be 
her strength : ” if yc will not believe, ye shall not be estab- 
lished.”® We may sum up the achievements of the Hebrew 
prophets in the following words of Driver and Peake ‘ ‘ The 
activity of the prophets was largely called for by national 
crises. They wore moral reformers, religious teachers, 
political advisers. They hold up before a back-sliding people 
the ideals of human duty, religious truth and national policy. 
They expanded and developed, and applied to now situations, 
the truths which in a germinal form they had inherited. The 
nature and attributes of God ; His gracious purposes towards 
man ; man’s relation to God and the consequences it involves ; 
the true nature of religious service ; the call to repentance as 
a condition of God’s favour ; the ideal of character and action 
which each should strive, to, realise : the responsibilities of 
office and position ; the claims of mercy and philanthropy, 
justice and integrity ; indignation against the oppression of 
the weak and the unprotected ; ideals of a blissful future, when 
the troubles of the present will be over, and men will bask in 
the enjoyment ,of righteousness and felicity — these, and such 
as these, are the themes which are ever in the prophets’ 
mouths and on which they enlarge with unwearied eloquence 
and power 


«Jer. 8,17. 

Mis. 49.0. 

MBno. Br., Vol. 18, p. 888; AaOia, Helrm Religion, p. 917. 
Mis 7.9; 80,16. 

MEnc. Hr., Vo^. 8, p. 608. 
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It was a great thing to have inwardised the religion 
Yahweh is not holy in the sense that a magic fluid issues from 
His Ark, and overpowers and kills the bold, the inquisitive and 
the careless, as it is said to have done the people of Bethshe- 
mesh and also TJzzah, the driver of the sacred cart, although 
no moral turpitude was involved in their conduct.® He is holy 
because He hates sin and demand* atonement therefor or else 
punishes for unrepented misdeed. By the time we reach 
Jeremiah we find that Yahweh’s interest is as much in 
personal holiness as in national purity, and that it is their 
own sins rather than their ancestors’ that individuals have to 
pay for in divine displeasure and personal suffering. When 
we remember how tribal in their conceptions nomadic races 
generally are and how strong the sense of collective respou 
sibility was among the Hebrews from the earliest times, so 
much so that the nation was supposed to succeed and suffer 
as a whole — especially from the nets of its kings or leaders, 
the discovery of individual responsibility was no small achieve- 
ment of the prophets.® But they achieved something more. 
The pious fraud or the happy accident by which Josiah was 
put in possession of " the book of the teaching ” through the 
chief priest of Jerusalem™ not only enabled him to establish 
the single sanctuary of Yahweh but to recast the more primi- 
tive Decalogue in which the ceremonial aspect preponderated 
O’? er the ethical . This book, now known as the Deuteronomy, 
purified faith (forbidding graven images of all kinds, and not 
merely molten images, as did the older Decalogue) and taught 
love of God and obedience to His commandments. The last 
one was to have far-reaching consequences in later times as 
henceforth the task of the prophets lessened and that of 
the scribes or interpreters of the Law increased : but the Baby- 
lonian catastrophe retarded that process for some time more 
and Jeremiah could still improve upon the conception of faith, 
as preached by Isaiah, by teaching that it is only the grace of 
God that can enable a man to serve Him with zeal and devotion 

*8 1 Bam. 6.1& ; 3 Sam. 6.7, 

M Marti, •UflI. of OT'v 173; Ezek. 18.1-9. 

TO Addis, flebrevi Beligien, p 188 1, 
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and that Yahwoh wants people to oirnimciso not tlioir foro- 
akin bnt their heart 

Tt is one of those misfortimcB that meet ns frequently 
in roligimia history that the TTebrew relij^ion, whioh won au(‘h 
glorious battles under prophetic leadership, should suddenby 
stop in its career of spiritual emancipation. The destruction 
of the Temple and the remeval of the leaders of thought to 
Babylon, which were instrumental in bringing the Rynf^gogne 
into being (as sacrifices were forbidden outside Jerusaleml, 
proved at first boons in disguise. But the nation’s heart 
refused to bo reconciled to banishment from the immediate 
lirescncc of Yahwoh, and a change in the royal policy at 
Babylon enabled the nation to rebuild its Temple (616-15 B.O.) 
and to return to Jerusalem not only wiib chastened thoughts 
but also with borrowed materials of culture. Beligion passed 
over into the legalistic stage, the gulf between the Jews and 
the Samaritans bocaTno more widely fixed, the Zadokites prne- 
t’oally deposed the Lovitos from higher priestly functions, 
circumcision and sabbath wore more stremiously insisted on, 
and even the annual festivals were increased and the system 
of sin-offering was instituted.’® The great names of Ezekiel 
and Ezra, not to mention the minor names of ITehemiab, 
Haggai, Zechariah, “ Malachi ” and Third Tsainh, are inti- 
mately associated with this restoration of ancient faith ; and 
although faint echoes of the Temple being a “ house of prayer 
for all nations ” persisted in prophetic utterances, it was 
clear that the main current of thought was anti-Gentilic, so 
much so that the Jews had to send away their foreign wives 


U It is iateresting to note that Bersarcl Shaw in The Adventure* of the Black 
Qifl in her seareh for Ood distingnishea threo B^ages -in the developinetit of the 
Jewish conoeption of Ood. The first stage is represented (pp. 0-10) by the cere- 
monions worship of a tribal G-od fail of wrath and 'vengeance and demanding cruel 
socrificos— -the type of God that Koah is supposed to have worshipped. TIw second 
stage is represented (pp. 11-13) by an attempt fio jnstify the ways of God to man 
bnt not very sncoessfuliy, as in the Book of Job. The third stage is represented 
(p. 18) by the religion of ithe prophets, of whom Hicah is the representative ; " This 
is a third God," she said; “ and I like him mncli better than the one Tho wanted 
saerifiees and the one who wanted me to argue with him so thist he might sneer 
at my weakness and ignorance." *' 

Klfapti, op. <«t„ p. 308. 
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and the children born of them.” EzoldcrB more moderate 
measures and the Law of Holiness propounded in his time had 
to make room for the more drastic measures of Ezra who had 
the priestly code, brought from Babylon, enforced in Jeru- 
salem. The new legislation pushed back all Hebrew religious 
customs to the beginning of things, varnished the unsavoury 
tales about the patriarchs and set these up as models of piety 
and character.” It crystallised the concept of Satan possibly 
after Zoroastrian model,” tended to put on the same level ol 
importance ceremony and purity, increased the importance of 
the High Priest and, while diffusing higher standards of moral 
life, made religion more formal When, by the beginning of 
the first century B.C., the canonical books, now known as the 
Old Testament, wore fixed, no scope was left for prophetic 
inspiration,” with the effect that Yahwch took on a transcen- 
dent character and between Him and man was interposed the 
Law (and latterly the whole system of angels, and also certain 
abstractions as in Zoroastrianism).” Even the Messianic 
salvation as the reward of ceremonial observances was based 
more on political than on religious foundations.” In 
Yahweh’s realm very little room was left for the Gentiles, wdio 
could not only not offer pure oblations to Him but*^ also had 
im share in His salvation : Deutero-Isaiah’s teaching on the 
subject was totally rejected and salvation was regarded as a 
reward of ceremonial piety and not a gift of Yahweh.” As a 
matter of fact, the tough-minded attitude of the patriarchal 
age that morality is to be practised without reference to a 


M Jbid, pp. 312-1’3. 

U Marti, op, eit,, pp. 196, 301; Lods, op. cti., p. 834 : " There is not a single 
ritual, custom or sacred object -whose origin can with certainty be traced back to 
the Mosaic period, not even tha ark.” See Canon Lindsay Dewar, Imagination and 
Beligion, p. 381. 

76 Marti, op, eit,, p. 194; Pringle-Patlison, Studies in the Phil, of ReJ., Oh 
XL Persian InfluenceB : Jewish and Christian Apocalyptic. 

76 See Kuenen, op. cJt,, p,. 1674. 

77 Marti, op. ot(., p. 186. 

76 Marti, op. cit., p. 317, also 332; see Euenen, op, eit,, p. 169. 

79 Mj^rti, op. eit,, p. 227. 

66 Is, 42.1-6; 49.6; 62.10. See Fringle-Pattison, Simdies in Phil, of Beligion, 
pp. 163-64. . « 
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lulurc reward, **■ namely, salvation, gave way belorc the tender- 
minded apocalyptic expectation ol an ago oJ' reward I'or virtue.® 
The genuine prophetic lire was now extinguished, and ‘ ‘ any 
Jewish writer who believed that he had a religious message 
for his nation, a naesaage of hope and encourageiueut, of con- 
solation or warning, after the manner of the prophets, had to 
put his words into the mouth of one of the worthies of old 
time, if they were to carry any weight or find acceptance with 
the religious public.” it is not till wo come to the time ol 
Jesus that we find another prophet who could inveigh against 
religious formality with the same tone of authority as did 
the great pre-exilic prophets of Israel. No wonder that Jesus 
was regarded by some as Elijah or some other older prophet 
reborn.® 

If we compare the Hebrew prophets with the niediaival 
saints of India, wo shall have some idea of the secret ol }>ro- 
phctic HuecosB in Israel. There were, lirst of all, certain 
external advantages. The field of activity was small and any 
prophetic achievoment was quickly reported all over the 
country. Tho population was more or loss homogeneous, and, 
in spite of the rivalry between North Israel and Judah, all 
prophets spoke in the name of tho same national Clod. There 
was, again, a strong prophetic tradition, and more or less 
organised bands or schools of prophets, who lived by their 
peculiar aptitude for foretelling and divination, existed in close 
association with the ruling powers and apparently wielded 
great influence. There was, again, no such difficulty as caste 
prejudice against a prophet — a farmer, a citizen, a priest and 
a follower of an older prophet could all get an equal hearing 
if they had any message to preach. Eurther, the prophets 
were not hampered by too much literary tradition, and any 
suggestion towards the improvement of ancestral faith that 
could enable the better minds of the nation to withstand the 
insidious advances of surrounding paganism and to convert 


See PiicgIfi-PatUaoD, Idea of God, pp. 43-44. 

82 Por llie diBtmstion belween piophecy and apooalypse, see PriKJIc-'Pattwon. 
Studies vn the Phil, of Bel., p. 161 (. 
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monolatry into monotheism was readily accepted. It is indeed 
true that there was kingly opposition, especially when 
prophecy directly affected the private conduct or the political 
diplomacy of the ruler ; but very few prophets had to feel the 
agony, the persecution or the loneliness of Jeremiah. 'I'hen, 
again, the uncertain political future of the nation, 
sandwiched as it was between Egypt and Assyria 
(and, later on, Babylon) and situated in the midst 
of tribes, alien in thought and disposition, was 
bound to invest those able ‘ to foretell the immediate 
or remote future of the race with a certain amount of added 
importance. No prophet allowed the greatness of Israel to 
depart from popular thought ; even her chastisement was 
divinely ordained to bring her ultimate triumph and exalta- 
tion. To a nation, ambitious to rise but temporarily in 
distress, a political message, supposed to be divinely delivered, 
* could not fail to be attractive ; as a matter of fact, Jeremiah 
had to pay the penalty of his prophecy because of its defeatistic 
attitude towards national ambition and pride. 

In India, for full nine hundred years, seers, 
mythologists and theologians were simultaneously at 
work. During the period from the 7th to the 16th 
century when the later Puranas were being written and 
the philosophical systems were being expanded ' there 
was a regular stream of devoted men in both North and 
South India who failed to find satisfaction in the ritualistic 
practices of Hindu religion and in the rigidity of its caste- 
distinctions. The Tamil saints, the Mahratta mystics, 
the Vaisnavite poets of North India and those who, like Kabir 
and Nanak, came under Muhammadan influence all preached 
against a system of worship in which birth and not religious 
merit was the qualification for religious ministration and in 
which materials and mantras usurped the rightful place of 
devotion and social service. That the whole reform-move- 
ment was not prompted by hostility to the Brahmanic class 
is evident from the fact that many of the religious leaders were 
themselves Bra hma n s and that many Brahmans enrolled 
themselves as ’disciples'* of non-Brahman' reformers. While 

g 
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tolovant in many cawcH of tlu' oxiHtin{> j)()lyl.li(MHm and oven ot 
idolatry amony tho maasos, Iho roli|^ioiiK Icadora tliCTuaolvcs 
worn mostly imlnu'd with a dec}) monothoistic spirit, twon 
thonf>’h diffcTont saints called (led by difl'erent names like 
Tiama, Ivrsiia, ITari, Siva, etc. They jinauilied tJieir messafie 
in son{>s, hymns and verses through the vernaculars of India 
and ctuild therefore make a direct upjieal to the hearts of the 
niasacB to wliom Hanakrit mantras were an unmeaning jargon. 
Althougli the majority of the discii)les of tliese reformers came 
from tlic lower strata- of Hindu society and failed to prove 
able and zealous apostles of their creeds, it cannot be denied 
that these movements did much to expose the sliortcomings 
of Hindu religion ns then practised, and jdanted in tlie land, 
especially in North India, small hands of devout men alienated 
to a greater or less extent from the caste-system and Ihe 
religious practices ot orthodox Hinduism. 

That tliey failed to leaven the entire cominmiity like the 
Ilohrcw prophets is duo to a number of onuHos. I’hoy (jould 
not all preach in the name of one and the same Ood — ^iioly- 
theisin was then as now the prevailing form of faith and al- 
though tlie. saints intended to preach monotheism tlio names 
thoy used for God wore hound to rouse sectarian jealousy, 
while a strange name for God wordd have made no jiopnhir 
appeal. We must rememher that even Moses and Muham- 
mad had to use an already -familiar name for designating God 
in their revelation.? — they did not coin the words ' Yaliweh ' 
and ‘ Allah ’ themselves.®'* It so happens therefore that while 
the Tamil saints poured forth their lyrics in praise of fliva, 
the Alvars and the North Indian saints uscd'Vaisnavite names, 
with the effect that as there was no national Ood like the 
Yahweh of the HebreM's the reformed movements made no 
universal appeal. Wlicn wo remember that even the Brahma 
Shtfa of Badarayana was twisted like a nose of wax by learned 
philosophers in the interests eif sectarianism wo can easily 
understand how deep was the sectarian feeling in India and 

M Lods, Israel, p. 320 1. Beo also U H. Ohatlos, Esoliatology, ntfyrew, 
Jewish (wid Christian, p. 6, 
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what prospect there was of any reformer being able to recon- 
cile conflicting faiths iinclor the banner of a single God. 
Truly the name was greater than the God, as so often averred 
by religious thinkers of this period ; people could be persuaded 
to change deep-rooted religious convictions but not the name 
of their God.®® 

One other fact prevented the wide diffusion of any reform- 
ed cult. The Indian saints were mostly imbued with the 
sense of personal weakness and what they generally sought to 
achieve through their devotion was not so much regeneration 
of the masses as personal salvation, the most notable exception 
being Oaitanya who attempted a mass-movement through his 
saviklriana. But their personal influence and their preaching 
to a small circle bore fruit and at least one great religion — 
Sikhism — owes its origin to one such teacher, viz., Xanak. 
Here again, as in Judaism, political circumstances favo\ired 
cohesion and growth : it is not unlikely that but for imperial 
oppression the Sikhs would have remained in the same insig- 
nificant position of a minor sect as the followers of Rama- 
nanda, Kabir, Dadu, Oharan Das and other mediaeval re- 
formers are at present. What gave these minor sects their 
lease of life is the necessity of a less costly and more direct 
faith than what the ritualistic and impersonal religipus 
organisation of Hinduism afforded.®® The atMctive personal- 
ity of the reformer formed the nucleus of their faith and he 
was, or very soon became, God incarnate to the followers, with 
the effect that instead of reforming the original religion each 
reformer became the founder of a sect with only indirect in- 
fluence upon the parent social and religious organisation. 
The rapidity and ease with which each religious genius 
-becomes a god in India and stories of miracles gather round 
his personality, prevent the spread of the reform to the com- 
munity as a whole which, though often ready to admit reason- 
able evolution and purification in faith, is not always willing 
to accord that pre-pminence to"the reformer which is demanded 

For a similar Egyptian belief, see EBB ■vii, 189. 

88 Bliy* DaTids thinks that costly sacrifice rvae one of the cansea of the risd 
of Buddhism.— Bee Buddlmt..,Indta, p. 242. 
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by him pommally or by his followers. '^I’lio. ITobrow' ])ro})lK'|jM 
too hsicl disoiplcs mul schools, but they wore, never aeconled 
divine honours ; the only one who elaiined and was given 
divine distinction was Jesus, and be failed to purify Judaism 
itself and became instead the founder of a separate si'ct. We 
should remember in this connection that Christianity became 
a religion some time after Christ’s death — his immediate 
followers had no intention of being regarded as anything but 
Jews with this peculiarity that they believed that the expected 
Messiah had come and died and that faith must be mediated 
through this new Messiah. The message of Christianity was 
regarded as being ultimately meant for humanity at large f 
but as Judaism had ceased to admit Gentiles within its fold 
nothing was left but to forsake the Jewish Church and to pro- 
claim a new religion.®" Even within the Christian community 
the question of Gentile conversion was quite acute, and (mly , 
the forceful personality of Paul could triumph over the 
opposition of Peter and other Apostles who were for enforcing 
all the Jewish rites in the case of the Gentiles also."® Some 
of the modiroval saints of India had the similar problem of 
absorbing Miihammadans within their Church, and it Is these 
that had to recede most from orthodoxy and to found a separate 
sect ; for Hinduism, while tolerant of religious experiments 
and even of atheism, had always insisted on conformity to its 
social organisation as a pre-condition of recognition and it is 
the defiance of this organisation that made rapprochement 
impossible. Even the intellectuals, who on philosophic 
grounds had at this time been preaching a purer intellectual 
faith, were devoid of that Semitic urge to force a reform on the 
masses and preferred to follow instead the divine advice, “ A 
wise man should not shake the convictions of the ignorant 
who are attached to action, but, acting with devotion himself, 


. W Xliat iChiB intention -weB not always present before Obriet'e mind hae been 
pointed out by Basanta Ooomar Bose, Ghristianity, p. 49. See Pringle-Battison, 
Studies in the PM. of Bel., p. 164. 

«» See Haitnack, History of Dogma, Vol. 1, p. 43. 

89Beinaeh, Orphms, p. 370. 
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he should make them apply themselves to all actions.”®® 
What happened, on the contrary, was that to the gods of the 
community wore added deified teachers and preachers, and new 
rituals wore added to old ; the evolutiem of purity in faith and 
conduct in local areas and small sects was counterbalanced 
by the extravagant and errant fancies of later Vaisnava 
writers. A large-scale absorption within Hinduism of 
Buddhists, seeking shelter from Muhammadan oppression, not 
only introduced the questionable practices of a decaying cult 
but also social complications in Northern India, as the easte- 
system insisted on imposing disabilities on, and assigning 
lower social position to, the new converts. The old bottle 
refused to admit the now ■wine for fear of going to pieces.®^ 
Let us return now to the secret of prophetic success. 
While philosophers, theologians and elhicists have been able 
to influence and modify religious beliefs with the help of a slow 
process of filtration along vnth the diffusion of culture and the 
development of general intelligence, prophets have succeeded in 
spreading a contagion of faith, because, while the former are 
regarded aa talking the language of man, the latter are looked 
upon as speaking the voice of God. Not only are their utter- 
ances supposed to be divinely inspired but the prophets them- 
selves are possessed with " an irresistible sense of vocation.”®® 
The gopts (cowherdesses) of Vyndavana (Brindahan), accord- 
ing to Vai^nava accounts, used to leave everything precipitous- 
ly behind when Krona’s flute sounded on the banks of the 
Yamuna : so did the prophets when the divine call came to 


MBh. G. 8.26. 

®iTh6 same prooesB is in opeiation jiiat now nlthongh iha prasent lefoim 
movements in Banduism ais all secnlsrly conceived and directed. It is easy to 
initiate iuddhi (purification) movement in imitation of the absorption of tbs vrityas 
mentioned in Brabma^a literature. But it is more difEicnlt to find a sni'table means 
of making the new converts an organic port of the sooio-religious system, as Bjndn 
Booiel? has lost in the mean time much of its earlier plasticity; and it is still more 
difficult to create a new caste altogether unless large-scale conversion and inter- 
mixture of castes and communities facilitate the formation of such a new oasts. 
The Bnra^as mention many inter-castes unknown to earher writers liltbongh the 
Bhagavodgita looks upon the confusion of the varies (colours and castes) as ominous 
for tho IfWan race (Bh. G. i. 40-I2). 
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thorn. Buddha and Oaitanya leave tlioir yiumy wives hohiiul, 
C/hi'isli rorsukos his I’aiuily and Amos liis herd and sycomorc 
troos, from an inner imiudso to obey Uie call of religion ; eviui 
the child irereiuiah felt the irresistible call to proi)hesy in 
lis})ing mimbors just as Dhruva and Prahlada are said to have 
sung; the ])raiBCs of IJari in their infancy. “ Yalnveh h.i.s 
spoken, Avho Avill not ju-ophesy? " And (lod reveals Ifis 
Avisdom not to the learned but to the illiterate so that theve 
might be no doubt that the mosaage Avas not forged in intelli- 
gence but received in intuition. A Jesus, a Muhammad, a 
Kabir, a Ramakrsija — ^AAdiat frail vehicles has God chosen 
through the ages to send His message to mankind ! The 
sway that the prophets have held on men’s minds is due to 
the fact that their messages were regarded as coming from 
God and tlioy .spoke with an authority not thein own.®^ 

But how exactly this divine message is communicated 
to man Avill, from the uaturo of tlio case, vcuimin obscure. 
Mational traditions aud enuteraporary beliefs have coloured 
all theOii’icK on the subject, aud oven the ])ro'i)holH themselves 
arc not agreed about the method of their own insini’ation. 
Broadly s]ieaking, prophetic inspiration can he divided into 
four classoa. Those arc (1) message by a divine incarnation, 

(2) meusago commvmcatod direct by God to a propheL, 

(3) message communicated to a prophet through angelio or 
some other agency, aud (4) message found by the prophet in 
his own heart, the rational order of development being roughly 
the order of the above statement. What exactly takes place 
in prophetic inspiration it is impossible to assess in view of 
the facts that inspiration is rare, peculiar and private, that 
divine communication has to use a vehicle of expression very 
much conditioned by tradition, training and temperament, 
that genuine records arc difficult to obtain for they very soon 


Th\p theory ol inspiration as ecstasy is less ■widely held at present. Tit is 
now believed that instead of the powers and lactiltios of the soni being suspended 
in inspiration they are infinitely exalted, “ Uie Bupernatnral intonsifying tbp nainyal," 
Xnspiration becomes enthnaiaem or gnickoning ol the human spirit by Ibc Bivinc 
breath. — See BRIB. vii. 847. Bee also I Cor, 3.16. 
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become overlaid with extraneous matters, and that the pro- 
phets themselves are not always fitted by their condition of 
mind or power of self-analysis to distinguish the uprusb of un- 
conscious wish and phantasy, the revival of forgotten memory, 
and the revelation of objective truth. The many glaring mis- 
takes about the facts of nature and history to be found in every 
scripture have been sought to be laid at the door of prophetic 
incapacity to receive and express the divine message com- 
pletely,®^ the necessity of communicating through him only 
such ideas as his contemporaries would understand and appre- 
ciate (although at a later stage of culture these would turn 
out to be false), the occasional lapse of inspiration (inter- 
mittent inspiration) during which time prophetic utterances 
have the value of personal opinions only,®® or the incapacity 
of the followers to commit prophetic utterances to memory or 
writing and to transmit them to posterity accurately through 
speech or other symbols. They have also been regarded as 
ombcllishmonts and fabrications of a later age calculated to 
round oft prophetic revelations with such cosmological, sociolo- 
gical and historical data as were known and understood by the 
writers themselves or in their own times or wore considered by 
them as suitable to show off the triumph, the superiority and 
the importance of their own creed. They are a part of the 
unconscious glorification of the religion in question, when 
not due to downright ignorance or pious fraud, 

Hinduism affords the best illustration of the first kind of 
prophetic inspiration, although, coupled with it, there is the 
widespread theological belief that (lod does not create the 
truths He is supposed to reveal. Even the divine mind 
has to take cognizance of eternal and immutable laws 


W See EEB. vii. 348. 

9S See !EBE. vii. 349 for the view of 8t, Paul on inspiiation. It ie claimed 
that " while the Divine power whioh eoizod the OT prophets woe intermittent, and 
even that which worked in the Apostles was not without breaks and flaws, rhe 
inspiration* of Jesus was continuous and perfect " (Ibid, loo. oit ). For the various 
theoiiee advanced to explain its possibility, see Pringle-Pattison, Studteo in the 
fbihsofhy of Beligion, Ch. XVn, The Christ of the Oi«edB.- 
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cmbodiod in llio Vodas, wliicli arc therefore unen'ate (apnuru- 
si'ija) and are not involved in ihe {general disaoliition of tlie 
world at tlio end of each eyelo of oxiMlenee. Now, owing to 
human wcakin'sa or depravity, the perception of tliese truths 
becomes dimmed in course of time,®® tliero is a general 
decline of spiritual vision and moral uprightness, and the 
necessity arises of God reincarnating himself to set matters 
right and to re-instruct the human race in those imimitable 
laws of being and conduct. It is difficult to say that this has 
been the belief of Hinduism all along or that the Vcdic seers 
were concerned very much with the theoretical basis of their 
own inspiration or that the divine incarnations were more 
bent upon promulgating practical laws of human conduct 
than upon i-ighting grievous iniquities ; but at a later time 
the belief grow up that truth and morality wore lu’eaehed by 
God Himself eitbor by His own incarnated life or by direct 
instruction. Tims Mann only lays down the laws of spiritual 
life as beard from Vivasvan (Surya), who bad them from 
God Himself, ami lie communicated tbcm to Ilc^iilku from 
wliom, througli a succession of royal sages, the world roeoivod 
its spiritual wisdom.®® Tbo three major gods, Jirabina, 
Vi§nu (or Surya) and Siva, wore credited with having tn light 
the human race, through minor gods or sages, not only tJie 
truths of religion and morality but also cosmic happenings, 
names of things, aids and crafts, and social and jiolitical events 
of bygone ages ; hence God is significantly defined as the first 
preceptor, the teacher of teachers, in the Nyaya treatise 
KustmaHjali.^ This divine function of instruction is certain- 
ly an advance upon the Greek idea that gods roamed the earth 
in the guise of men only to take note of human conduct. 

The exact prophetic function of each inoarnasion is 
difficult to establish and the number of incarnations also did 
not remain uniform in different accounts. The different in- 
carnations — ^the Fish, the Tortoisd, the Boar, the Man-Lion, 


W See Menu Bam , i. 83. 
n Bh G-. IV. 1-2 ; btil eee Mann Sam , i. 68-59 
W Bee BBB, vii. 108 
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the Dwarf, Pnraf^urflma, Hamacandra, Balarama (or 
Vasudeva), Buddha and Ifalki — ^^vore associated with Visnu- 
Narayana at different times®*’ and were also added to in 
different Puraiias to make room for additional teachers like 
Narada, Kapila, Vyasa, etc.^® In the Bhagavata Purana 
such incarnations are regarded as innumerable/®^ though the 
later religious literature has not the boldness to assert like tltc 
Satapatha Brahmana,“® in the theistic sense of incarnation, 
that “ men are Visnus ” — a saying which is echoed only in 
the pantheistic sense in the later Vedanta formula “ All are 
Brahman.” That only a Divine incarnation can preach the 
message of truth was certainly not the belief of pre-Gita seers 
and sages, for the idea of incarnation itself was of slow growth 
and throughout the whole range of Upanisadic literature tlic 
term ‘ ‘ avatara ’ ’ occurs twice or thrice in late sectarian books 
of the Vaisnavas, who alone defended the doctrine with any 
kind of system. The other gods, Brahma, Siva and Sakti, 
generally teach without incarnations the spiritual truths 
nocessary for human knowledge and guidance. 

But when the Vaisnava theory triumphed in the end, 
most of the prominent religious teachers of later times were 
supposed to ho gods reborn for the instruction of the world. 
Safikara is Siva himself and Bamanuja is Sesa, the Serpent- 
king, reborn. Oaitanya is an incarnation of Rrsna and 
Eadha together,^® and many of the mediaeval saintsi were like- 
wise incarnations of this or that god. Even Buddhism caught 
the infection and Buddha was regarded as not having been 
born but as having voluntarily left heaven and assumed a 
human shape on earth to relieve suffering and teach man- 

99 H. 0. Eoyohaudhuri, Early Hittory of the Vaisnava Seat, pp. 104-0S. At 
Furl Vi^pu in tbe form of Jaganniltha takes tbs place of Suddba, and this probably 
reflects with accuracy the supplanting of Buddhism by Vaifpavism in that locality. 

190 See Agni Furapa, Oh. 3 f ; Q'aru4B Furapa, Cb. 1 ; BbfigaTat» ForSpa, i, 8, 
See BBB. 7.193 fn. 

lOlBbag. Pur., i. 8.26. 

193 S. F. Br., V. 2.6.2-S. (quoted in H. 0. Boycbaudbuii, Early His, of the 
Vais. Seat, p. 64). Bor the anticipation of tbe Avatilra idea in the Brfihmanas, Bee 
Belvalkar and*Eanade, Creative Period, p. 68 f. 

103 Wilson, Hindu Behgion, p. 16 ; Macnicol, Indian Theism, p, 71. 

IM Kennedy, The Ohaitanya Movement, pp. 94-96, 

10 
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kuKL"^® He lifid come again and again ii» t.lu'. j)!is(. aa ocoa- 
sions demanded and will do ko again in lullin' 
Jainiam did not, il is inie, regard its prujiliets as inearnaliona ; 
but it deified tlioin wlion dcad’'’^ and also helie\ed that Mulia- 
vira was not the first to teach the law of life althoiigli, 
unlike Buddha, ho was the last ul tlio twenty- hair 
'Pirthahkaras of the present ago of the worhl.'"’® (Uiristiauitv 
too fought Cor long over the question of (Hirist’s manifestation 
on earth as the Logos that was mado llesh and the God-man 
ivho taught the way of life and siilfci-ed for the sins of the 
world. We need not examine critically tlie arguments of 
Saint Augustine and Saint Anselm as to why God became 
man and to what extent it is enough lor our juirposo to 
point out tliat the necessity of a divine incarnation to teach 
mankind was felt quite early in the Christian Church. 

The psychology of this belief is clear. Nothing can be 
HO binding on man as divine connnand. A buuuui [irojiliet 
shares in the fallibility of men, aiul so bis ntteranci's can only 
bo advisory but not autliorltative. A divine- itijimetion, on 
the other hand, is not only trno for all times and places hut 
is more likely to be obeyed, as God, is the ultiinale tlolermiuer 
of destinies and he who disobeys it does so at tiie peril of Jiis 
soul. The very fact that many of tlic jirojdiets exiiocted or 
taught that tlicir teachings would be hacked by divine sanc- 
tions shows tliat it was felt that unless propliecy could some- 
how be connected with God it would fail to commaiul attention 
and obedience. In the idea of God incarnating himself as 
man there is the additional belief that tlie projihotic tcacliing 
was not meant to present an impossible standard of etliical 
life, inasmuch as the human incarnation o! God showed by 
actual living to what perfection of conduct and wisdom human 


106 Buddhistio dooeUsm is not unknown. — Boo Jiiil!. vii. 188. 

106 See M. K. Dalit Saslri, BuddJia, Ch. Y11, for facte and roforeucos; also 
BBiB. vii. 184. 

iw EBE. vii. 406. 

108 Eor the predoceBsars of Malifivlra, see Slovcnscin, Ifeail oJ^Jiunum, Ch. 
IV; Nahor and Ghosh, Epitome of Jmuhm, Appomlix 0; TflltK, vii. 4(16. See also 
Gxunwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 190. 

100 Soe Bethan§-Baker, op oit., p. 849, 
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nature could rise hero below. It is almost cortain that tlio 
process of apotheosis ing the prophet precedes the belief that 
he is a divine incarnation and that the mind, unable to com- 
prehend how so much wisdom and goodness could reside in a 
mere man, ends by supposing that God (or a god) has come 
down below in the form of a prophet. In the tlieory of 
periodical incarnation provision is sought to be made for the 
relativity of revelation to the needs of the time and the intelli- 
gence of the hearers, except when it is taught that it. is the 
same law that is preached by successive prophets (as was done 
by Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism). 

Those who are unable to see why God should choose to 
assume a human form, with all the imperfections incidental 
thereto, in order to enlighten man about his duties have 
assigned to the prophet a much humbler role. God is well 
able to communicate to man His wishes and thoughts without 
undergoing the trouble of descending on earth and raising 
ticklish questions about the exact mode and character 
of His earthly appearance and the relation between His abid- 
ing self and His transient manifestation. Is the essence of 
God partible? Was Christ of the same substance or only of 
a similar substance with God? Did he have a single nature or 
will, or two natures or wills, aud what exactly was the relation 
between the t\vo natures or wills if the latter supposition were 
correct ?‘^‘’ Was Krsna a full manifestation of Vi^iiu or only 
a partial one like the other avataras? Were Parasiurama and 
Eamacandra, or Krsna and Balarama, independent but con- 
temporaneous manifestations? How^ could one avatara fight 
against another? These are some of the thorny questions that 
arc inevitable on the theory of Prophet as a Divine Incarnation 
and were actually raised in Christianity and Vaisnavism. To 
steer clear of all these difficulties, let us suppose that God has 
not to assume any human form to teach mankind personally ; 
all' that He has to do is to reveal Himself to a Prophet and to 
make' known through him the laws of life. Shall we go behind 


110 gee Priogle-Pttttiaoj?, Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, Ch. XVH. 
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the j.)roplictic age and aupposc, like tliu writer ul' tlie 
Brhadarauyaka Upanisad, that Prajapati the moral lavv-givor 
is tlmiidoring audibly to all gods, men and demons alike 
da, da, da — to be interpreted as damyaUi, ‘ be sell-restrained,’ 
by the gods; duita, ‘ bo liberal,’ by men; dtiijadJmnii, ‘ be 
pitiful, ’ by the demons, — in other words, asking each class to 
control its own characteristic failing of anger, avarice and 
cruelty respectively Or shall we, like the writer of the 
Indra-Yirocana episode in the Ohandogya Upanisad,^^* believe 
that Prajapati can impart His instructions only to certain 
gifted individuals who have been prepared by training or 
temperament to receive divine communications? — ^that it was 
to Indra of the gods and Virocana of the demons that He 
revealed the progressive scheme of self-knowledge, by which 
alone is everything else obtained, and that each of them could 
understand it only according to his own intellect and inclina- 
tion? 

Experience has practically decided the issue in tliis 
matter. Every religion has been obliged to admit that 
spiritual insight is a gift of Gtod and that, while every one is 
capable of rising to some intellectual and spiritual height by 
years of instruction and discipline, the revehition of the 
mysteries of existence and the principles of ethical conduct 
comes like a sudden flash of insight to. the prophet. Of course, 
there are prophets and prophets. The Muhammadans believe, 
for instance, that while there have been thousands of minor 
prophets in all times and climes, apostles or messengers of 
G-od have been very few, the greatest of them according to 
the Qur’an being Noah, Abraham, Lot, Ishmael, Moses and 
Jesus and also, of course, Muhammad, “ the seal of the 
prophets.” The Hebrews too made a distinction between 
those who sought by divination and sorcery to ascertain 
Yahweh’s will and those like Elijah, Amos, Jereniiah and 
others whom God inspired to prophesy, sometimes even in 


lUBf. ir. up. 6.1-a. 
m Oh. Up, 8.7-ia. 
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spite of their will.“® St. Paul again speaks of the differences 
in equipment of persons with peculiar gifts ; ‘ ‘ Now, ye are 
the body of Christ, and severally, members thereof. And God 
hath set people within the Church to be first of all apostles, 
secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, then workers of miracles, 
then healers, helpers, administrators and speakers in tongues 
of various kinds.” 

Now when God singles out Moses for receiving His laws 
instead of Himself descending on earth in a human form, ^ve 
may very well suppose that of all the prophets of the time, 
Jewish and non-Jewish, Moses could alone see that a 
God who could materialise Himself in images, trees 
or stones or who could assume an animal form or even 
a human form, as Shamash the Sun-God is represented 
as doing to Hammurabi, was not wholly spiritual and 
formless. The difficulty is that Yahweh was represented 
quite anthropomorphically in the oldest (?) traditions of the 
Bible. To quote D’Alviella : ” Yahweh moulds man like a 
potter ; he plants the garden of Eden and walks through it in 
the cool of the evening like a rich Mesopotamian. Adam 
hears his footsteps. He comes down from heaven to see the 
building of the Tower of Babel. He eats and drinks with 
Abraham, and the latter washes his feet. He struggles with 
Jacob and allows himself to be overcome.” We must remem- 
ber, however, that all such dealings of Yahweh in human 
form with Adam and Abraham and Jacob were only crude 
Semitic myths, based mostly on Babylonian model and 
concocted after the return from the Exile and designed 
to create a belief that there was a time when even 

The title, Naii, prophet, is used of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, ae deposi- 
tories of the worship of the one true God, but with a mission restricted to their own 
families; whereas Hoad, Saleh, Shosib, eto., are designated as (Besoul) apostles and 
enToya, charged with a more extended mission to the tribes of Arabia. In Moses, 
Jesus, and Muhammad, etc., are united tbe office and gift of both prophet (nobt) 
and apostle (resoul). — Eodwoll’a Karan (p. 114 f.n), xix. 

See also Foundations, p. 97 : “ A call is not the same thing aa conyersion. 
The one is a eummons to a new work, the other to a new ideal ; thd one is merely 
a change of aotiyity, the other a change of heart. Doubtless the two often go 
together, 9s for instance in the case of St. Prancis of Assisi, but ilhey are separable 
both m thought and experience.” 

lU I 0*. 12.37-38. * 
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tlio Jowish God was a laufjiiblo and visible, ludiif; like 
tlio gods ol' tlio lioathuas but tbnt this jinvilogo of 
vision was withdrawn from a sinful workl ol' latoi' 
times. As a mattoj’ of fac-t, the stniggio liotwcou visible and 
invisible God persists in the Mosaic stories all tbroiigh, and 
even where invisibility wins, Ahibwoh's inaiul'estatiou of 
Himself through voice and writing is not supposed to affect 
his formlessness. But the tradition of visibility dies hard ; 
would people believe Moses if he does not get his laws from 
the immediate presence of God? So Yahweh tells Aaron and 
Miriam that, unlike other prophets wdio can see Him only in 
dreams, Moses shall behold His form and with him He Avould 
speak mouth to mouth, even manifestly and not in dark 
spee(‘.hes^“ — a fact which is historically recorded in the 
Boutoronomy (34.J0). A coni])romise between the two posi- 
tions is elfected when Yaliwch appears not in I lis proper form, 
if Bo has any, but through visible s,yrnholH~---a burning hnsli, 
a column of smoke or I’lrci or thick darkness, a Hash of fire or 
lightning, a thiindoving, a something whi(k is viigmdy dofmed 
as ' glory ' — to make His prcsoiuio known. But howsoovoi- 
Yahweh might have appeared to Moses, tbo latter cln, lined to 
have received two tablets of stone from Yahwob witli writiings 
actually inscribed by Him (Exod. 32.16) or to have writkin 
out the words of the covenant, tlie Ten Goniinandments, uiion 
the tables under Divine dictation (Exod. 34.28). Tn a 
similar fashion, Zarathustra is represented in the Behistiin 
inscription as standing face to face with Ahnra Ma/da^^ and 
questioning Him about the laws of spiritual life. Whatever 
might have been the oldest Zarathustrian belief, a later age 
delighted to represent Zarathustra as questioning Ahura 
Mazda face to face and receiving a reply direct from Him 

liBDeut. 4.12. Of. (Jnr’an, 7.139. 

U«NVin. 53.8-8. 

U7lt ia difficult to make out what ia intended by saying that Moses would 
not' be able to see Qod.'s face but be would be able to see Mia back when Hia hands 
" Would be taken away from hia eyes (lx. 33.20). But if God uo ordains, Ho may 
allow Hub faee to be seen (Gen, 82.80; Ex. 34.10-11; Judges 0,23). ^ 

, U* mhe identifloaition is doubtful, — See Dr, Modi Memorial Volume, p. 01 f ; 
also Dhalla, Zoroasfrian Theology, p. 221. r- 
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about the multiple duties of liis religious community.''^® 
Similarly is Eamakrsna Pararaahatnsa represented as talking 
to Mother Kali in her temple at DaksineiiYara, and she is sup- 
posed to have taken food at his hand.^“ So also does Manikka- 
vasagar, while out for finding horses for his king, meet Siva 
in the form of a guru with the ^wa-nama~hodham of Meykan- 
dar in his hand, and thereafter compose his celebrated work 
Tiruvuiagam, which revived Saivism in South India quickly 
and permanently. We need not lengthen the list by citing 
instances where God appears only in a vision or a dream and 
commands a prophet to take up the work of evangelisation. 

The belief underlying this theory of divine communica- 
tion is that God is ever watchful of the morals of man and 
does not have to reach His human adulthood on earth to warn 
against and right wrongs. He takes possession of a human 
soul whenever He wants to make His wishes known and, 
according to the inscrutable ways of His operation, it is not 
often the learned or the chaste that is chosen for His work. 
The prophet is chosen for his transparency as a medium of 
communication, just as in hypnotism and psychical pheno- 
mena only certain individuals are suitable subjects. Who, for 
instance, could diagnose from the wanton youth of St. Augus- 
tine and Bilvamafigala that they would one day sway 
thousands of human hearts by their rehgious zeal? So we 
may suppose that when the inspiration comes, a man acts as 
one possessed, he behaves as the visible flute of an invisible 
musician who plays upon his tongue and gives it utterance. 
The prophet has no doubt that although the vocal function is 
his own, the thought and language are God’s ; he transmit, s 
what he receives and has no hand in the composition of the 
message. The prophetic soul communes with God in secret ; 
there is no collective vision of God nor does the profane ear 
hear Avith the prophet the voice of Heaven except when God 
so pleases. But there is a ring of truth and authority in the 

110 Bift see Dhalla, Zor, Theo,, p. 20. See Ts. 28.11; 81.3. 

' 100 Max Muller, Bamalcrishna, p. 86. 

101 Macnifeol. Indian theism, p. 17?. 
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prophetic mettsage and the world m oblig('d to Ikviv and to 
obey. 'Whilo tlicro is obvious truth in the proposition that 
God’s ways arc mysterious and that all are not ecpially fitted to 
receive divine conininnioation, there is an obvious danger in 
accepting the exclusiveness of divine inspiration. ’Phe diffi- 
culty becomes greater wlien such inspiration is not regarded 
as intermittent in character, — as occasional flashes of insight 
into the mysteries of divine working, hut as a contin\ious life 
in God. Such continuous inspir.atiou is claimed, for instance, 
for Jesus Christ and for the jtmmnuMafi in Hinduism who. it 
has been said, can do no wrong and acquire no merit or de- 
merit for their actions and are, therefore, com])lctely released 
on the dissolution of their body. Wo are to suppose that in 
such cases the flesh has been completely conquered and the 
lower impulses totally suj)pi-OMScd and that the soul lives 
continuously in the piano of the Eternal . The ])]iysiology 
and the psychology of such god-lilco men are neceasivrily 
obscure tn us and any claim on their behalf must bo substan- 
tiated by reference to tlio continuous functioning of those 
powers which a prophet in his intermittent inspirations elainm 
to possess and exorcise. Any lapse in insight or action is 
bound to rouse scepticism. Even in the case of intermittent 
inspiration it is difficult to see wbat purpose is served by 
supposing that God must be physically proximate to the 
prophet to inspire him — ^the whole process of verbal inspira- 
tion looks too much like earthly intercourse between flnitc 
spirits. Besides, the processes of ecstasy, possession, vision, 
etc., are coming increasingly within the scope of psychology, 
and the uprush of unconscious or subliminal thoughts and 
tendencies can in many cases explain satisfactorily the 
accession of sudden powers and peculiarities as also sudden 
changes in character of the prophets. Whilo an influx of 
inspiration from an outside reality cannot be definitely barred 
out, it may also he that religious stimuli — a flash of lightning 
or a peal of thunder, a dazzling light or a roaring wind — are 
worked up by a sensitive mind in such a way that a physical 
presence of God is felt, notwithstanding the fact that 
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God may after all be entirely formless and spiritual.^*® And 
this physical proximity of God has sometimes been claimed by 
those who did not possess sneh an extraordinary moral life as 
to deserve being singled out for such signal divine favour. It 
is only fair to add, however, that a prophet should be judged 
not by the moral standard of a later enlightened age but by the 
standard of conduct prevalent in his own time ; and, judged 
by this criterion, those prophets who succeeded in convincing 
their fellowmen that they had been sent by God would com* 
pare very favourably with their contemporaries in point of 
uprightness and devotion. 

We pass on now to consider those prophets who had such 
an exalted idea of divine majesty that they could not believe 
that He would ever reveal directly His message to man. While 
the mystic seeks union with God through ecstasy and love, the 
prophetic mind keeps God at a respectful distance, dreading 
the familiarity that bi'eeds contempt. God in his ineffable 
grandeur, tranaoeudontal majesty and formless spirituality is 
wholly inaccessiblo to direct human cognition of the type 
contemplated in the theories of incarnation and visible pre- 
seuce.^^^ Who can look upon the face of the Lord and yet 
live?^*^ Did not Moses fall down in a swoon when in his pre- 

M* Of. Lods, Israel, pp. dB8-B7 : " Some of the featureB of the conception of 
Jahweh are derived from anoient times, prior to the age of Moses, whejn the God of 
Siuai was associated with certain natural phenomena such as lightning, storro; 
earthqnahe and fire, possibly because the sacred mountain was a volcano. *Phe 
story was told that, like the volcano, Jahweh had appeared to the Israelitea in the 
wilderness imdor the form of a pillar of fire hy night and a pillar of elond by day. 
He had revealed himself to Ahiaham aa a blazing torch and a smoking furnace 
(Gen. XV. 17). The temple was filled with smoke when the ark was brought into 
it in the time of Solomon (T Kings viii. 10-11) and when Isaiah received the vision 
there which called him to the prophetic office (Isa. vi. 4) thunder was the voice of 
Jahweh (Amos i. 3 ; Ps. xxix. 3-0). Poets described the march of Jahweh shrouded 
in dark clouds, discharging hail-stones and coals of fire (Judges v. 4-6; Ps. Ixviii. 
8-10 ; Isa. xix. 1 ; Ps. xviii. 8-16 ; Ezek. i). The God of Sinai appeared to lifosea 
“ in a flame in the midst of a hush." “ The glory of Jahweh ” was a divine fire 
of dazzling brightness flashing out at intervals from the stoi'm-eloiid which con- 
cealed, it (I Kings viii. 11; Isa, vi. 8-4; ef. Bxod. xvi. 10; xiiv. 16-17); sometiinea 
this fire seems to be tlioiight of aa .surrounding (for example, Bxod. xxxiv. 99-86), 
sometimes as constituting the body of the deity. The charia4s and horses of tlio 
heavenly host are of fire (9 Kings ii. 11; vi. 17).*' 

iffl Qur’an 6.103; 76i9a-8. 

, iMBxod. SO.iO; see Lods, op. eit., p. 468, 
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puniptuo^iR inqiiiaiiiivoiU'Sfi lin wanLed lo a(U', (Uxl and God 
turned a nioiiutain to dust bol’oro Ida eyoaV’"’’ What tlio 
ITpanisad rcf^ardcd as the trluiriph of divine ivvelation, naitK!- 
ly, that the knowev of Bralnnan Innisclt heeonie.s Ih-alirnan 
{BraJmavit Brahma cm hhiwuhi), the Bend tie. mind looked 
upon as a clanger ; that is wliy the {ninishnient for eating of tlie 
tree of knowledge was so dire, for the weatnre would begin to 
consider himself as equal to the Creator and tlu( projdiofc would 
imitate the language of the Vedic Seer Vaniadeva., “ 1 was 
Manu, I was the Sun.” Did not Christ use sitnilar lairgiiage 
and claim that he who had seen him had seen the Father? 
Did not certain Sufis substitute thcnisolves for (lod as wdion 
one of them, Hallaj, said, ” f am the Truth,” and another, 
Abu YazJd Bistanu said, ” Praise bo to uk' ! ITow gresat is 
my glory ! ’ 

Now if earthly rulers eaii carry out tludu- inUuitions 
through ollioiiils, how imieh easier is it for the King of kings 
to manage, the divine government of tlie world without hiiving 
to look to the details of adndidslration or to eonnmndeate Ills 
wishes to PTis snbjcc^ts personally? God is not wh.-it blpie.iirns 
thought He was, namely, a disinte.rested spoctatoi’ of the 
world t but then He is not also so much intimately associated 
• with it as to leave no room for others to deputise for ITim in 
its government. He may, and does, indeed govc’.rn directly 
if occasions so demand, as when ho personally visits iniquity 
with punishment ; but generally Ho prefers to work through 
His angelic messengers, who not only cojnmuiiicate His 
wishes to man but also help the just in their fights by His 
order,“'^ God’s direct dealings are with the denizens of 
Heaven and these mediate between God and man in a number 
of different capacities. 

In Hinduism, for instance, the divine loro of Siva 
(agarna) is mostly revealed to his spouse Parvatl or DevT, and 
it is she wh6 spreads the wisdom on earth presumably through 


HBQnr’an 7.186. 

U6 Lammens, Islam, p. 123. 
m Qur’an 8.121! 8.9 
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other iiitcrraodiarios. Similarly, hc]’ own loro (nigama) ia 
rovoaled to heavenly denizens and through them disseminated 
here below. Vohu Mano and Sraoslia porForm an analogous 
function iu Zoroastrianism. In Judaism again, under Noo- 
Platonic and Gnostic influences, the transcendental character 
of Yahwch was augmented and a hierarchy of heavenly beings 
with ill-defined functions of mediation between Him and man 
was postulated.^®® Both Jesus and Muhammad are repre- 
sented as believing in the existence of these intermediaries 
blit while in the Bible some minor functions are ascribed to 
them, e.g.. Annunciation to Virgin Mary of her inunaculate 
conception, the Qur’an ascribes to one of them, Jibril 
(Gabriel), the glorious task of revealing to Muhammad from 
time to time verses from the Heavenly Book in which God’s 
thoughts and wishes about proper living are all recorded in 
Arabic.^” The Prophet does not receive his revelations from 
God direct as Moses is said to have done he gets them 
second-hand, but ho has no doubt that ho is faithfully report- 
ing the authentic wishes of God as they are recorded in the 
Heavenly Qur’an and as they descended on his heart through 
Gabriel over a long period of 23 years (610-632 A.D.). 

Although the angels are coming into fashion in contem- 
porary thought,^®® there is no doubt that in Semitic religions 
they served the purpose of the discarded gods of polytheism 
whose visible symbols the people had so long worshipped and 
addressed face to face. They were dethroned from their in- 
dividual eminence and made to serve as divine messengers and 
agents and to keep up the regal pomp of the Heavenly Court. 
They became the ‘ sons of God ’ in Jewish religion, but some 

Haitreya, Universal Beligion, p. 235; aee also Uhalla, Zor, Theo., pp. 27.29, 
102, 228-9. 

129 Por a similar Sabaean belief, see Stnbbe, op. cit., pp, 12-13. 

130 Lammens, op. c»{., pp. 48-(19. 

131 Per a very full diacusBion regarding the naiure of revelation to Muhammad, 
see An Introduction to the Gammentary of the Holy Qoran (Bug. Tr. of Al Bayan) 
by Maulvi Abu Muhammad Abdul Haqq Haqqani (p, 216 1). “ Muhammad has 
occasionally seen God in his glories and spoken to Elm, but in this state ithe levela- 
iion of the Qoran did not take place.” (Iht'd, p. 218.) 

i3i See Aloxander, Space, Time and Betty, I, p. 19; XC, p. 106, 346; also 
Ward, The Bealm of Ends, p. 186. 
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of them are alao rcproHoiihid aa niarryiii^j; tlai danjiliUMv (d' men 
o.nd thus eatablishinff a. (lirnct (-.oiitaet with luimaiiity iind also 
as freqxienting lioly places on oartli witlwnit iuiy [jarticnlar 
message to deliver.^** Muhammad ri']U'a,tedly denunnced the 
Arabic idea that tlie ang('.ls were tlio da, lighters of tlie God of 
Mercy and not Tlis servants merely, or that their function on 
earth was anything but aiding the believers and (diastisitig 
the infidels. How exactly Gabriel communicated the Arabic 
Qur’an to Muliannnad must remain jiroblematical— -it is di's- 
cribed as descending on his heart in tlie form of recitations 
out of the copy in heaven entrusted to the guardianship of 
the angels from all eternity By Christian wndters Muham- 
mad has been variously described as “ an enthusiast, a fanatic, 
an impostor,- a man specially inspired by tho devil, or an 
epileptic. Bubject to byste.vioal halluc.ivvMMms.’’’^® Mvnu, 
his book two typical opinions would suffice. “ From tho 
literary point of view, tho Koran lias littl(> merit. Doclanm- 
tioii, repetition, puerility, a lack of logic and cohoronco strike 
the unprepared reader at ovory turn. It is hinnili.ating to the 
human intellect to think that this inodiocro litoratnro has boon 
the subject of innumorablo coinmentaries and that millions of 
men are still wasting time in absorbing it.”‘“ “It is not 
only Mohammad’s person in its entirety, not only his antcco- 
dents and general culture, that are, rofloctod in tho religion 
thus put together and determine its special chniraetor. Be- 
yond all this, there is something in Islam — nay, there is much 
— ^that is simply arbitrary. The unforeseen and intnnsica,lly 
incalculable plays no small' part in it. The changing political 
relations, the ciroumstances of the prophet’s life, and, alas ! 
his passions also, his vengea,ncc and his sensual desires, leave 
■ their mark on the word of Allah that he preaches, — ^the word 
which, when once it is spoken, he will lay not only upon 


■ laaOen, 38,13; S0.3. 

134 Bao Al iBayan (Bng. by A. M. A. Haqq Haqqimi, p. 318 f, for a 
diBoaasion of this point. 

mPditht of the World,' p. 368; ace also 0. T. Oorbam, Ethics o/ ilfte Great 
' Beligiotu (E, P. A. Seriee), pp. 63-66. '' 

i»JEtoinaob, Orplioua, p. 170. 
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Arabia, but upon all tbc world ! Thcro can bo no doubt 
that raucli of Christian spite is clue to the rapidity with which 
Muhamraadanisra is spreading among the people whom the 
Church looked upon as its prospective converts and something 
is also due to an unconscious resentment against Muslim 
domination of European countries for many centuries and of 
the Holy Land down to the present times. This much is 
certain that the Old Testament, taken as a whole and not mere- 
ly in its Prophetic part, docs not present a higher standard of 
reasonableness or compassion in its conception of God and 
His dealings with man than the Qur’an does, and it is the Old 
Testament that the Qur’an has primarily in mind when drau'- 
ing up its code of religion and morals. It may be freely 
admitted, of course, that the method of transmitting revela- 
tions through lesser gods or angels, as adopted by the Qur’an 
and some of the Hindu religious sects, is rather crude in its 
conception, for at one stage tho physical descent of a heavenly 
being, as in the doctrines of Divine incarnation and immediate 
presence, would have to bo assumed. There is the obvious 
risk that if disbelief in divine emissaries sets in, the bond of 
connection between God and man would snap. The Qur’an, 
therefore, had to take good care to include belief in the angels 
as a part of the Muslim creed, for on their mediation and help 
rest the possibility and the truthfulness of the scriptures 
themselves,^*® and possibly also the theory of an Arabic Qur’an 
in heaven to make the communications of Gabriel intelligible 
to Muhammad. 

Is it not possible to discard altogether all these mechanical 
means of revelation and to hold the last view that God has 
neither to sojourn on earth nor to come down from Heaven 
nor to send heavenly messengers to teach the right relation be- 
tween Himself and the world or among His creatures? Can we 
not suppose, on the other hand, that He has implanted in man 
at his birth faculties that possess the power of a growing 
appreciation of His nature, attributes and functions, and 


137 Knenan, op. cit,, p. 82. 
13> Qur'an. 2.172. . « 
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enable him lu move ii]) to God? Aristotle had sn-id that God 
is the nninoved mover of the world : eau we not understand 
this pregnant iitteranee in the roumc that by the natural 
development ol the I'aeulties of his soul iuii,n spontaneously 
moves towards perJ'cetion? Fudian thiulcers have almost 
universally taught that sin and ignoi’anee act as veils between 
God and man and that Avith the rcuioval of those impediments 
the light of truth shines clear and the road of life is illumined. 
This would mean that God is always within the world in some 
fashion but that His presence and guidance are not felt by 
all alike. Subject to the limitations of finitude, however, it 
is possible to realise progressively the divine plan of things on 
condition that man bends his entire personality to the task. 
There is a twofold difficulty to bo faced : firstly, the natii'e 
endowment may not bo adequate, and, secondly, all the as])eots 
of the soul tuay not bo c(iually excrcisc'd in the quest of 
spiritual values. Wo may su])p<)Ho that to o[)cin tbo (sbamber 
of divine secrotH tltoi’o is only one key which must be possessed, 
namely, a happy combination of a sensitive sold, a com- 
passionate mind and a jnirifioil will, and that this combination 
is favoured by congenital cinumtstances and fostered by 
spiritual training. If prophets are born and not made, wc 
must suppose that the exact balancing of the elements of a 
spiritual life can be effected only congenitally, and that a.s a 
function of a rare biological constitution, just as the musical 
or the mathematical ability of a genius must always be set 
down to a fortunate biological variation. But while the foun- 
ders of religions are those fortunate few who are thus favour- 
ed by a happy constitution and to whom, therefore, the rigor- 
ous life of discipline and the optimistic life of faith come easy, 
it is possible for every man to attain a certain amount of 
success in this direction by conducting a well balanced life 
and by attempting to cultivate those principles of thought, 
emotion and conduct which are essential for putting one in 
right relation to the world of men and things.^® We may, in 


189 See B. Carpenter, Theism in Meiiaeval Jndio, p. 890 
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fact, say with Emerson ‘‘ We lie in tlic lap of immense 
intelligence, which makes iis receivers of its truth and organs 
of its activity. When we discern justice, when we discern 
truth, wc do nothing of ourselves, but allow a passage to its 
beams : ’ ’ and wc may suppose with William James that the 
human brain provides the place where by disciplined living 
the veil of nature can be pierced in a progressive fashion and 
spiritual truths transmitted to the mind with increasing 
clearness. 

It is quite conceivable that different prophets should fix 
their gaze upon different aspects of the mysteries of spiritual 
life, although to be founders of faiths they must all possess 
intellectual insight, abiding love and moral earnestness of a 
greater or less degree. The nature of their message is very 
often conditioned by the needs of their time and the compre- 
hension of their contemporaries. We may very well believe 
that to Buddlia the spiritual message came in the form of an 
intellectual solution of the riddles of suffering, old age and 
death when at the foot of the Bo-tree ho attained enlighten- 
ment. Not that he was not moved by the suffering of the 
innocent victims of the Vedic CTilt of sacrifice or the hardship 
caused by the inflexibility of a rigid caste-organisation ; but 
tradition ascribes to him the primary enlightenment about 
the causes that lead to suffering and embodiment and an in- 
sistence upon earnest contemplation as the condition of freeing 
the mind from evils — sensuality, individuality, delusion, and 
ignorance.^* In a similar fashion, Christ, when he is human- 
ly conceived and not regarded as Glod-man, may be said to 
have received illumination about the proper affective relation 
between God and man and among men themselves, which he 
taught in his great messages ‘ God is Love ’ and ‘ Love thj 
neighbour as thyself.’ He focussed his preaching on the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, which had 
indeed been preached before his time but not with so much 

M® Quoted by Jamefl, Human Immortality, p. 107. 

m James, Human Immortality, pp. 38-6. 

us MaliftparimbbSua ^ttanta, 1.9 f. See also Stratton, r/io Psyehology of 
Beligious Life, p. 197. 
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insistence and method He too liad his criticisms o[ the 
sacrificial cult and the empty formalities of faith, but his 
sacred heart turned oftener in sympathy to the publicans and 
sinners than to the intellectual solution of cosmic problems. 
To Zarathusti’a, again, tlie message from the sacred fire came 
in the form of a moral problem as to how falsehood and evil are 
to be practically tackled. The moral position of Zoroastrian- 
ism has been indicated by one of the High Priests of the creed 
thus : ‘ ‘ Zoroastrianism 'will live by its eternal verities of the 
belief in tire personality of Ormazd, an abiding faith in the 
triad of good thoughts, good words, and good deeds, the in- 
exoj'able law of rigiiteousiiess, the reward and retribution in 
tlie life hei'oafter, the progress of the world towards perfection, 
and the ultimate triumph of the good over evil through the 
coming of the kingdom of Ormazd with the eo-operation of 
man.’ Not that Zarathustra did not have his severe indict- 
ment of the worship of gods (daeva) or his commendation of a 
life based on the principle of family love and social charity ; 
but the major burden of his religious therao is that, not by 
ecstasy and meditation, but by struggle and suffering must 
one redeem the world from tlie grip ol‘ falsehood and wicked- 
ness,, and great is the reward of those who fight the battle of 
Truth and Bighteousness.^''® 

In spite of tho groat prophetic acliievements of the past 
we may still legitimately suppose that as through the myster- 
ious laws of life the human mind reaches higher summits, 
the secrets of the spiritual life would be more abundantly 
revealed, provided, of course, the prophet does not quail before 
his vision or relax his effort in their pm’suit. We may also 
believe that what the prophets of old saw as through a dark 
glass would shine forth in a new brilliance to their successors 
and the old revelations would become relatively modes of 


143 foundations, p. lOB f. See, however; DMrendra Nath Ohowdhury Vedanta 
vSgIda, In Search of Jesus Christ, pp. 48-64, for a critical examination of Ihia claim 
of Christianity. 

144 Dhalla, Zor, Theo., pp. 370-71 

p. 16. 
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ignorance, the Upauisads talking even oJ! the transcendence 
of revelation altogether in absolute consciousness.^^® But 
there is a sense in which a later prophet may bo 
said to come not to destroy but to fulfil the message 
of an earlier prophet ; he tries to make it more universal 
in its application. It is indeed true that at present 
the world is divided into conflicting religious traditions — 
the Semitic and the Aryan and the Mongolian, and that 
inner growth has been mostly confined within each tradition 
separately, the only notable exception being Zoroastrianism 
which, by virtue of its geographical position, influenced the 
eschatology of post-exilic Judaism and probably borrowed at 
least one goddess from the Semites, namely, Anahita.^®^ But 
now that tho barriers of apace and culture have practically 
broken down and no great religion — not even Hinduism — ^lias 
any geographical limit and the scriptures of all religions are 
freely circulating all over the world, it is inevitable that some 
sensitive soul would ai’isc and effect the first synthesis of rival 
traditions, — ^ivould show, in the words of Kabir, that black 
and yellow cows give the same white milk.“® The Sufistic 
experiment", again born in the favourable soil of Persia,^’’® 
proved abortive not only because of Arab bigotry but also 
because it failed to develop the social side of a positive religion, 
whereas the much smaller experiment of Sikhism succeeded in 
establishing a new faith by fusing elements of both cultures 
and discarding that religious selfishness, that intellectual 
aloofness, which is tho bane of all mystic speculation. The 
rapprochement of faiths has not proceeded beyond the intellec- 
tual and social stages thus far, and tho awakening of national 
.and communal consciousness has temporarily accentuated 
tho exclusiveness of different religious organisations. 

MBBj'. ir. Up., iv. 3.22. 

Uhttlla, Zor. Thco., p. 137. The rcsomblaneo between Anahita and 
Saraawati is remarkable and desorvos inyestigaitlioD. See also Dr, Modi Momorial 
Volume, p. 162. 

U8 E. Cargenter, Theism in Mediaeval India, p. 460. 

uo See Oarpanlor, op, fait,, p. 460, and the works oifced by him. The infliiaiica 
of Inclian pantlieisti« specuIiitioiA on Sufism is now questioned. 
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The Parsi, the Jew and the dain can only bo horn, while the 
Mongolian religioua — ConfucianiHin, Taoinm and ShintoiMin 
— are geographically isolated, non-prosolytising and national. 
Hiiidnism, which liad at no time ceased to a])Koi'b forc'ign 
olcmcnts, is again assuming a militant form, while Biuidhism 
is showing signs of iviiow nwakonwg and ('stahlisliijig contact 
with the ])i‘ovailing ethical, hut non-devotional, tcmiper of the 
present ago. Cliristi.anity and Muhammadanism have alwaya 
been aggressively missionary, hut the cry of Pan-Tslamism 
had never been more vociferous before and the decay of faith 
in the West has only added to Christian missionary zeal in 
the East. But although the times are not propitious for 
amity, there is no doubt that rivalry will In-ing understanding 
and many a scoffer at alien faiths will rennain to ])ray in the 
same Church, Maimers will continue to divide men as novv 
and dispositions will determine the character of (h'votion ; hut 
tliere will ho more of good will and genuine undcM'staiuUng in 
the future. But only if a religions genius should arise to 
separate tlic essentials from the non-essentials ami juake })ro' 
vision in his religion for the systematisaitioii of the gt'miinci 
inspirations of all creeds^™ and should his vision he st'conded 
by the levelling up of intellectual culture, acsthctici a])])rocia' 
tion and moral habits in the civilised countries f)f th(' world, 
tlien and then only will there he a TTnivcrsal Cluireh ; all of us 
may liowever in the mean time w'ork towards that ideal in 
faith and hope, and trust to tlio increasing purpose of tlie Avoi-ld 
to remove progressively the veil of ignorance arrd sin Hint 
obstructs the vision of the over present Eternal ■with wliich 
the human soul, even in its deepest degradation, never loses 
contact.^®*- 


ISO Sea 'Whiteheaa, Religion in the Making, n. 131. 
See Hogol, Philosophy of Religion, Vol. 1 , p. g. 
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The Bevelations 

We have discussed now in broad outlines the nature of 
prophetic inspiration. Wliitaker, the Elizabethan divine, 
found evidence for inspiration in “ (1) the majesty of the doc- 
trine itself; (2) the simplicity, purity and divinity of the style; 

(3) the antiqutiy of the books themselves (the books of Moses 
are more ancient than the writings of any other men); 

(4) prophetic oracles; (S) miracles; (G) the faihu'o of enemies to 
destroy them ; (7) the testimony of martyrs; and (8) the charac- 
ter of the writers, mostly illiterate and incapable of writing 
without inspiration.”^ In other words, everything connected 
with inspiration must be extraordinary — ^tho language, Ilia 
medium, the contents. Unlike philosophy which is' meant for 
the higher intellect, religion is meant for all grades of under- 
standing, and so its original language can never be 
anything but direct and simple, whether the speaker be 
Buddha or Christ, Moses or Muhammad. The inspiration has 
primary reference to the spiritual needs of man — ^to a proper 
understanding of the character and attributes of G-od and the 
right relation between man and man. As these needs are- 
more or less abiding, the development of religion has always 
taken the form of transition from spasmodic attempts to as- 
certain divine wishes on individual occasions to a systematic 
knowledge of the imalterable will of God. The more primi- 
tive the religion the more frequent are the uses of divination 
and dream, of signs and omens, to get a knowledge qf God's 
mind in individual matters. At a slightly higher level, 
ecstasy takes the place of divination — ^the individual gets into 
a state of mind relatively detached from worldly thoughts and 
emptied of 4hose personal memories and desires that thwart 

1 Buo, Br., '^ol. 3, p. 600. 
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the inlliix of divinity into the minds of oi'diiiiiry mortals.* 
While ordinarily this ecstatic mood would be an affair of God, 
men have not desisted from facilitating His work by meeting 
Him half-way, namely, by adopting means that predispose 
one to ecstatic fits. Opium, hemp and hasliisli; tobacco and 
wine; dance, march, music and song; revival meetings and 
exhortations; fasting, ascetic practices and retirement into 
solitude; cabalistic rites and sexual orgies — these have all been 
j)ressed intp the service of faith to produce ecstasy. Speaking 
of the Israelites, for instance, Lods observes ‘ The man- 
ner in which the Israelites conceived of inspiration ‘(possession 
by a spirit or permeation by an impersonal spiritual force), 
the manner in which they explained visions (the carrying 
away of the seer, either in or out of the body, or second sight), 
the practices employed to induce the spirit to enter the ins- 
pired person (sacrifices, incuhatio, music, dancing, fasting, 
the use of intoxicants) all resemble those found among many 
“ primitives.” ’ This is substantially true of Hinduism also, 
where similar beliefs and practices prevail down to the present 
day. In this ecstatic condition prophecies and oracular rlis- 
closures of divine intentions have boon made more or loss un- 
der the influence of a foreign will and without the aid of tlic 
extraneous means adopted by the diviners. The nocossity 
and the process of miracles and magical feats are more cUffi- 
cult to understand : they are probably intended to cstablisb 
the power of the divinely inspired person to tap the fountain 
of divine energy, either to establish his ovm claim or to right 
manifest wrongs or to establish the truth and greatness of 
God . It is an open question whether such actions are always 
performed deliberately or also often ” by a kind of irresistible 
compulsion,”'' whether they operate directly on the course of 
events Of indirectly through the supernatural spiritual powers 
who control them; but there ig no doubt that their performance 


i Vor the tlnsorlas of Plato, Pliilo, Joseplius ontl Atlienagcasaa on the subieot, 
gee BBE. -vii. 347. 

p. 300 j Bee also StmttoQ, The Psychology ^ Religious Life, 
* Seo liods, op. dt,, j>, 299, 
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is intcrmitlont aud it is not iiilciidod to prove that the divine 
goveiTiuicut of tliG world can ho carried on normally by miracle 
aud magic. Except when these are used in the interests of 
morality they may serve as advertisements to power; but it is 
only in exceptional cases that tliey would predispose the 
spectators to piety. Besides, black art has claimed, equally 
with prophetic performance, the power to control natural 
forces, and oracles have thrived in many lands without reli- 
gious association of a very high type. 

The merit of the founders of faiths lies essentially in this 
that they have generally tried in their own way and to the ex- 
tent of their own illumination to wean men’s minds away 
from the spectacular and the occasional to the abiding laws 
of truth and morality. They have attempted to teach that 
the laws of existence and conduct work without taking un- 
necessary help from accessory interfei’eneo. “ Assuredly in 
the heavens and tho earth sire signs for those who believe 
firmly; and in your own creation, and in the beasts which Tfo 
has dispersed abroad are signs to the firm in faith : and in the 
succession of night and day, and in the sujiply which God 
sendoth down from the Heaven whereby after its death He 
giveth life to the earth, and in the change of the winds, are 
signs for people of discernment. Such are the signs of God ; 
with truth have we recited them to thee.”® To arrive at the 
conception of La^v as governing both physical and moral hap- 
penings is to set up a prominent milestone in the path of spiri- 
tual progress, and to believe that that law operates equally in 
all cases is really to free the mind from all anxiety about the 
uncertainties of divine action. When the Yedic seers were 
teaching that the first fruits of Divine fervour (Tapas) were 
Bita and Satya® — law and truth, that this Bta even the gods 
could not transgress, that it ruled the moral as well as the 
physical realm, and that of this holy law Yaruna the “ all- 
enf older ” was the keeper, they were making an important 
advance upon the more primitive belief that gods could b’g 

f See The Quran, 46. 2-6 ; also Saras 16, 21, 26, SO, 81, 86, 36. 

« EV,X.190. 
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perHuacled to be partial to tlic worHliippcr by KiipplionitioiiM a lid 
sacrilices/ 

Little, howovor, did the Vcdic rcoi'k realiac that the ele- 
vation ol the law was destined in the long rnn to dethrone tb(! 
lawgiver. ’When Buddha surumarily rejected tlic boon- 
giving capacity of the Vcdic gods and set up instead the prin- 
ciple of Bepcnclent Origination (pratUya-samuijmila) , accord- 
ing to whicJi the inexorable law of causality ruled mental njid 
moral realms, the real implication of a world ruled by law 
came into view. In the words of Mrs. Rhys Davids,® 
“ Going farther than the modern scientific standpoint, tlicy 
(the Ri takas) substituted a cosmodiey for a theodicy, a natural 
moral order for the moral design of a creative deity ” — a.n 
order which was extended by the later Buddhists to inorganic, 
organic, and spiritual realms. On Indian ])hiloaophic soil the 
fight between law and liberty, fate and fiat, destiny and deity, 
was decided in favour of the former, and even the plnloHO])by 
' that sot out to lay down the rules of interpreting Vedie ti'xts 
bearing upon sacrifices ended by jilneing Apfirva or Adystu 
(fate) over God liimsolf. As a matter of fact, the inexora- 
bility of law was pushed to such a length that in. some of the 
heretical systems, familiarised to us by Buddhist and .Taiua, 
literatures, the progress towai-ds perfection Avas supposed to bo 
independent even of the moral law — ^tbe orthogenetio impu1s(’, 
■ of the world needed no moral co-oporation of mail to peidVct 
itself and only waited for Time to bring it to fruition. 
Against these akriyamdins (philosophers of non-action) even 
the non-theistio founders of Buddhism and Jainism had to 

7 In both Vada and Avoata fita-asha is fond,imentally impoflant. In tho 
-.IJik. it wees tha tlreeafold order, oosmifli, ritnftlistio and moral. In thq Aveatn it 
,^rtm8 out into the meanings, right, troth, righteousness, holiness., — all ethical in 
, connotation. Veda and Avosto, then, ■ ore witnesses that the oouception oxistod 
“' before tlne 'brwdcing np of the Indo-lianian unity. 

. A’ conception like rita-asha would naturally havo its eifeot upon iJio idea of 
(5od.^ Scholars practically agree that Vamna equals Alinra Masda, that is to suy, 
“^he ethical God of tho !Bik is regarded as the same in origin as tho ethical and 
, supreme god of the ATesta. — Griswold.i The Behgiort of the ^igooda, p. 2d. (See 
also Bagozin, Vedie India, p. 140 f.) . ' 

8 Mrs. Bhya.Datrids, Buddhism, pp. 118-16: see also Slcherhatsky, The Cen- 
- frol Conception of Buddhism, p. 31. * 
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warn tlieir followers. They were iiglitiiig for regularity iu 
the realm of moral activity against the rule of rlivino caprice; 
they never intended to hand over the destiny of the world to 
the domination of a metaphysical j)rincip1c after dethroning 
the heavenly powers. That the demand for regularity may 
become an overruling passion is evident from the fact that in 
China Lao-tse too taught “ The (sage) man has for his 
law the earth : the earth has heaven for its law; heaven has 
Tao for its law; and the law of Tao is its owm spontaneity.” 
This passage has been interpreted to mean that “ Tao is the 
ultimate Beality, anterior to and higher than heaven, existing 
before time began, and precedent to the manifested Grod. It 
is the principle or law of nature, eternal, unchanging, and all- 
pervading, and as such must have existed })rior to any personi- 
fication, which can only be ingardod as a development and 
corporate expression of that principle,”^" or that ‘‘the 
ground of existence being a perfectly indefinite spontaneity, 
a dark abysmal one from which, for no j-oason assigned, tlic 
multiplicity of the world emanates, by the imrannence of 
which the world is and is moved — all this agrees with the 
ethical doctrine of abstention from self-determination and of 
sinking back on the inner ground of our being that we may 
be as this spontaiaeity in ns causes us to become. 

The problem of the law governing divine operation is 
really complementary to the problem of synergism or the 
co-operation of the free will of man and the grace of G-od. 
In the former, as in the latter, the withdrawal of provision 
for the operation of grace would render all religious appeal 
practically nugatory, as there woTild be no valid motive for 
praise and prayer when God is unable to act in contravention 
of law. The Yedanta of Sankara only draws the logical coni' 
elusion of this position when it lays down that Bvara and 
Jiva are both beings of a lower order of existence and are 
bound to disappear together with the rise. of the knowledge 


9 Legge, Tlie Religions of China, p. 214. 
iO*EE.ix. 87. 

11 EBB. xil. 198; see, also Remew of Philosophg and Religion, Vol. TTI, esp. 
p. 176 (art. fnoism and y'edanta). 
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that activity does not belong to the nature ot* any soul in its 
Iree and enlightened condition and that what abides is an 
impersonal Brahman — a being with notliing to legishito for or 
govern. Theists have not been slow to detect the dangers of an 
imporsonalistic spiritualism and a noinistic fatalism, and, 
while fighting for a monistic faith, they have been obliged to 
keep intact the divine prerogative of freedom to intervene 
effectively in the governance of the physical and the spiritual 
world. In fact, miracle and grace arc trvo aspects of one and 
the same fact, namely, that G-od is not fettered by the law^^ that 
He has himself imposed cither on nature or on man and that 
Ho is as free to suspend the regular oi’dcr of the one as to con- 
done the breach of the moral law by tlie oilier. When, in tlic 
spirit of Isaiah, whom be quotes, desns preaelicd glad tidings 
to the poor and proclaimed roleaso to tlio captives, all “ won- 
dered at the words of grace which jirococdod nut of Ids 
mouth;”^^ for the Jews, in spite of tlioir claim to be the special 
favourite of Yahweh as a nation, wore riioj’o accustomed to 
“ the awful majesty of justice ” than to “the forgiving lovi'," 
of God. In a similar vein, the ICaidia and flvetadvalara 
Upanisads, and more so the Bhagavadgtta,^® taught that God 
could Himself bestow favour out of His /ibnndynt grace and 
did not need to be coerced into bcncficoncc by the magical 
efficacy of Vedic rites, performed according to the rules laid 
down in the Brahmanas and Srauta .Sutras. Positive reli- 
gions have considered it far safer to hand over everything to 
the inscrutable will of God than to curtail His freedom bv 
setting an unalterable and autonomous law of moral justice 
over against Him. They have agreed to sacrifice intelligible 
order to the inscrutable fiat of God lest the law should usurp 
the place of the lawgiver. God’s grace manifests itself not 
only in incarnation and revelation, in providence and redemp- 
tion without merit, but also in the purification of the sinful 
nature of man and iii the reinforcement of his struggling moral 


WiB. 01.1-3; Luke d,17-33; sea also EBlS.vi. 83<t. 

“ BIingaTaclgita, x, iO-1; xvhi, 01-0 ; Katha Up. „ 1.3.38; BliagaYata ?iu\, 
XI. li. 83; 8vat; Up., 8,30; 0.31, 
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will by timely aaaistancc.^'' Tims, while the cult of sacrifice 
iiiaiatecl ou the fulfilment of certain formal conditions of ob- 
taining divine favour (except when it regarded the 
whole process as magical), the cult of grace, as for- 
mulated by the founders of religions, emphasised the 
need of fulfilling certain spiritual and moral condi- 
tions of obtaining divine aid, if not in the form of ex- 
ternal goods, at least in that of a capacity to withstand suffer- 
ing, It even went so far as to assume that in certain excep- 
tional cases divine grace could forgive and save a sinner who 
had done nothing to deserve divine compassion (thereby even 
risking the fundamental postulate of all ethical religion that 
vice can never hope to be treated in the same way as virtue), 
in order to show the greatness of God whose patience, love 
and solicitude for the human soul know no bounds and who 
sends the sun to shine as much upon the wicked as upon the 
good. If God had taken pleasure in visiting iniquity with 
suffering, would He have sent any prophetic revelation or 
warning? God is both able and willing to condone sinful 
acts, sometiipes in response to penitent prayers and at other 
times freely with inscrutable i^otives of His own or out of 
His abundant mercy. 

This message of hope we may regard as the cardinal tenet 
of all theistic faiths preached by the prophets. The fear of 
the Lord may be the beginning of wisdom, but even the 
primitives would require something more to worship God.“ 
If the Avrath of God is incapable of being turned Iway by 
penitence and prayer, and if the law of justice is to work 
Out it's relentless destiny in all oases, what motive would he 
left for approaching God in a worshipful attitude? Even 
the primitives believe that the supernatural powers can be 
prayed to in a spirit of hope (when, of course, they are not 
regarded as amenable to magical control), and no advanced 
theism has been able to dispense with the same belief. Only 
on the portals of Hell are Dante’s terrible words possible : 

«EEB.vf.866. 

^ See Maiiett, Faith, Ilqpe and GhaHty in Ptiwdtive Religion, Iject, H, eep 

p. 89. 
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“ Abandon all hope, ye who ojitor her(',.”“ Man lives by 
hope no less than by faith; he is ever conseiona too of his 
weaknesses and his many ahoi’tcoiuiiifjs in his dealing’s wUh 
men and things, even whim these are judged by the relative 
standard of traditional morality or tj’ihal eustoin, The 
prophet of a religion has, therefore, the twofold task of 
awakening or acceirtuating the sense of sin and sulforing and 
at the same time of bringing a message of redemption or 
.deliverance from thesc.^' Whether a religion would be 
pessimistic or optimistic depends upon the emphasis it lavs 
ujion the first or the second asjytjct. Janies, as is well known, 
distinguished between the religion of hcalthyniindeducss and 
the religion of the sick soul — -the religion of hope in spiritual 
progress and immortality, based on a belief in the henignity 
of God, and the “ hcll-flrc theology,” based o.n a niehuudiolic 
and defeatistic attitude towards thu problems of right livingJ* 
But mere pessimism has never been able to eoiistitiite either 
a religious or a pliilosopluc moHsage — a way out lias always 
been suggested, though sometimes a way that is strmuiouH, 
slippery and almost unending. lilvon atlicistie faiths liavc* 
built on hope. In Buddhism and Jainism religions suioido was ' 
not at all permitted to those who wished to oscapo from the 
troubles and responsibilities of life but only sometimes to those 
who had attained perfection and who wanted to quicken their 
exit out of the world after that happy consummation,'^’ 
What most religions have done is to picture a God who has 
indeed set tasks to men but who is ever willing to help them 
in correcting mistakes and is satisfied with their effort at im- 
provement even though the standard of perfection attained is 
not very high. God lends a helping hand to sonls struggling to 
rise ; He breaks their fall ; He lifts them up from the ground ; 
He assists them with easy ascents and mounting ladders. 
How weak and erring is man, and how great and good is God I 


16 Dante, The Divine Comedy— Hell, Canlo ITt. 

W See Mackintosh, The Pilgrimage of Faiih (1931), pp. Ifl6-‘a06. 
16 JamoB, Varieties of Religious Easperienoo, Leds, IV-VII. 

16 BKH. xii. 84 f., 84, 
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Even the original prc-theistio Buddhism had to show 
how it was possible to hope for ultimate deliverance 
through right contemplation, even though no God ever 
came to the rescue of the soul in bondage to ig- 
norance, suffering and sin. The very fact that most 
of the religions, which originally started with an austere 
philosophy of life, had to make concession toi the human 
demand of easy salvation is a striking testimony to the neces- 
sity of a gospel of compassion. Hinduism with its Pauranic 
message of hope is far removed from Hinduism with its Upani- 
sadic message of self-knowledge and self-discipline.®® Maha- 
yana Buddhism with its cornpassionale Bodhisattvas is 
essentially different from Hinayana Buddhism with its in- 
sistence upon self-attained Nirvana. The former even proved 
readily acceptable to Chincso Confucianists and Japanese 
Sliintoists whose religions lacked this type of divine help. 
The success of Christian and Muhammadan missions has 
largely depended upon their easy and attractive scheme of 
salvation through prophetic mediation, against the seductive 
influences of wh'cli the native religions of India, China and 
Japan, whenever they taught crude beliefs in petty gods or 
lofty philosophies of self-attained salvation, have mostly 
struggled in vain. It is only by developing a religion, com- 
parable in its plan of salvation with these Semitic religions, 
or else by intensifying a cultine that can dispense with God- 
given deliverance, that they have ijnanaged to escape total 
extinction ; as instances in point may be cited Vaisnavism 
and Saivism in India and the cults of Amida, the god of 
boundless light, and Kwannon, the goddess of mercy, in the 
Shin sect of Japan, all of which have developed on the lines 
of faith as against the cult of restraint, meditation and 
knowledge advocated by the Samkhya ^-nd Vedanta schools 
in general of India and the Zen (Dhyana) sect of Buddhism 
in Japan. We shall see later on that the cult of compassion 

ffl E. OarpentBr, Theism in Mediaeval India, pp. 103-03. 

21 See StrAter, The Buddha and the Christ, p. 83 f. ; -also Eimura. jt ffislorl- 
eal Study of the terms Ilinaydna and Mahayana and ihc Origin of Mahaydna 
BuddJiism, p. 43, 
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is not witliout its clangers — ^thc Saints in Ttoiuan (latholieisni, 
the Wdis in Mnhammaclanism, the Ourm in Hindiiisin. tlio 
Yazatas and Fravasliia in Zoroastrianism, tlio Mollioi' (lod- 
dess in Catholicism, Vais^iavisni and Buddhism, not to talk 
of the Tirthankaras in Jainism and the Eodhisattvaa in 
Buddhism, have all swelled the ranks of compassionato inter- 
mediaries and rendered salvation easier ol aohievement. 
Again, where priestly absolution has claimed to confer j'oleasc 
from the piccadillos of daily life and to square up jieriodically 
the accounts in the Book of Life from here below, the incen- 
tives to strenuous effoi't are likely to be reduced to their mini- 
mal intensity.® Exactly for a similar reason men have sought 
to swell the credit side of their heavenly account by seeking the 
assistance of their descendants in the shape of ^raddhas, 
masses, worship on tablets, etc., when they arc dead, and, Ihc 
aid of their contemporaries, when alive, by forming “ brother- 
hoods ’ in which each shares the mcrils of all tlu', members : 
so uncertain is unaided salvation when men are regarded 
as sinful in nature, act and disposition ajid also as bogotlou 
in sinfulness.® When the craving for outside help is so 
gi’eat, is it any wonder that a class of people clnimiug to 
absolve people from sin should ai’isc or that the doetriuo of 
supererogation, according to which a surplus of merit that can 
be acquired by certain privileged persohB and placed at the 
disposal of sinners for their salvation, should form a 

part of the creed in some of the religions of redemp- 

tion?® 

The founders of faiths were not insensible of the danger 
of merely purifying the conception of God. A religion that 

*sWitli the growth of the opinion that penace does not preBnppoae full con- 
trition, bnt only an attritio, which the saoramont of penance itsrff perfeots, an im- 
petus was given to the less spiritual conception, and this attained its full deve- 
lopment the doctrine of indulgences whereby the treasures of merit stored up 

by the faithful for the chnreh, and at her disposal, could be held to remit tho 

penalties of gnilt hero and in purgatory for her obedient children, — ^Hobhouse, 
tdoraU in Evolution, U, p. 148. 

W Sulhvan, The Externala of the Catholic Church , pp. 860-61. 

** pspo’ham pipakarmSham pSpatwS ^paaambhmafy. 

W Sea Hbbhouse, Morale in Evolution, H, pp. 141 f. ; also Sullivan, The Fun- 
damentale of Catholte Belief, p, 383. 
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concerns itself only with the establishment of a right relation 
with God may easily take up a negative attitude towards the 
world. The intensive quest of God may swallow up all ether 
interests, and life, instead of being enjoyed as a blessing, 
may simply be endured as a hateful necessity. The stern 
duties of life may be shelved altogether and devotion to God 
may sum up the entire funetion of spiritual existence. 
There may be an abnormal shrinkage of the ego till 
the interests of the world disappear altogether from 
view and religion becomes altogether an affair of 
man’s solitariness. The mystic way of life, with its 
stages of purgation, illumination and unification, is 
calculated to draw the soul away from the passions of the 
flesh, the call of social obligation, and the demands of sense 
and imagination. Even the intellectual demands of >-evela- 
tion may be absent and the soul may sink into the blissful 
quiet of the Abaolixtc Inane through stages which can be only 
imperfectly described in language, such as that employed by 
St. Theresa and the Das^abhumii^aatra.® All attempts to use 
God practically are totally abandoned : the soul does '.>ot ap- 
proach God to get anything out of Him but to give itself up 
wholly to Him, and not only the w'orldly interests of one’s own 
self but even the spiritual interests of others may be totally 
abandoned. The soul begins to seek solitude, to retire from the 
haunts of men, to adopt ascetic and mortificatory practices, to 
contemplate and meditate in order to commune with God or to 
empty the mind of all individualistic contents in order to 
realise finally the nothingness of the temporal and the per- 
vasiveness of the eternal in its own bosom. 

It is evident that this type of preoccupation vnth God is 
bourfd to be antisocial; and hence no religious organisation 
can be built up on the loose sands of individual interest and 
spiritual selfishness. The unkind world with its incessant 
demands for the fulfilment of bodily needs and with its multi- 
ple emissaries of natural evil, which prowl about in the shape 


26^rE. ii. 743f. ; ix. 98, See also Jamas, Varieties of IReligious Mxperienee, 
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of dangerous animals, noxious vermin, germs of disease ami 
seeds of decay, tormenls tlio co2'poroal Jramo of the saiiit 
practically as much as that of the sinner and conip('ls him to 
live within easy reach of the helping hand of the society he 
wishes to abjure. When to mitigate some of those evils the 
lonely hermit turns a coonobite, a new system of duties 
springs up and the task of maintaining the cranobinm brings 
about wider contact with social groups and lesser opportiini- 
tioa of solitude and ecstatic trance. But the founder of a 
faith is impelled by something deeper than tire practical 
necessity of living to come into contact with society. Al> 
though his inspiration is not oxclnsively (and sometimes even 
primarily) a product of social forces, ho still owes much to 
the level of culture which his society has attained. A Jewish 
prophet, with centuries of ethical tradition in the community 
behind him, could not fail to see more deeply into the nature 
of God and the requirements of a moral life than a savage 
horn into animistic and IVtishistic traditions or the colt of 
caunihalism. Enviroimu'iil does not plant tlie pi'ophetic sec'd 
inhuman nature, hut it deeply inniieiiees its germination uml 
subsequout growth. It is into a conert'le socmuI situation 
that a prophet is born, and tlie clmnieh'r of his Hi)iri(ual 
progress is largely determined by the I'erces against which he. 
has to contend and the materials upon which hi* can rely. 
This is why prophetic expressions are so differently garbed 
oven when close analysis reveals a fundamental kinship of 
prophetic inspirations. Mysticism, n’hich is comparatively 
untrammelled by the necessity of conforming to social ideas 
and ideals, speaks a universal language, while revelations are 
qlogged by the conventions of the community for which tJicy 
are originally intended.®^ Could there have been so mucli 
insistence by the Hebrew prophets on the greater responsi- 
bilities of Israel if Moses had not established the tradition of 
a special coveuhnt between Israel and Yahwch? Could 
Muhammad have incorporated the pilgrimage to Mecca within 

W See Pratt, The Religious Oonsoiousness, p. 337 f, (Tim lost five cliaplere 
proTads an exoeUenl summary of Mysticism,! '' , * 
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the divine rovelatioii had iio not hocn an Arab and had there 
not been an innneuiorial Arab ciihtoin in its 1‘avonr? Could 
Buddha have claimed inspiration Cor his doctrine of Pi’aHtya- 
samutpada liad lie not been brought up in the ti'arlition of the 
law of Karina? The message for the mass, which revelation 
is ultimately destined to be, must bo couched in a language 
suited to their need and understanding, while mysticism 
assumes the proper language of the soul, the spiritual 
Esperanto which a few indeed can understand but which is 
not confined within narrow coiumnnal or geographical limits. 
As a matter of fact, the universal element of every positive 
religion has a kind of mystic appeal to the spiritual nature of 
man when it does not appeal to his reason. That is how faiths 
can spread hy intimate acceptance to newer social groups, 
To one born in the tradition the umvf'rsal and the particnltiv 
mak(', equal appeal tlu'oiigh the force o( sheer habit ; but when 
the traditional and the local prejionderate ovtu’ the universal, 
a faith loses its power of appeal to the world at large. 

Now, the most universal iis])cct of religion must have 
reference to those ethical needs without the fulfilment of 
which society cannot hold together. Mere gregariousness 
may biing individuals together ; but in order to cohere into 
social groups they must develop traits and tendencies and 
establish principles and practices conducive to concord. It 
has often been pointed out that even persons congregating 
together for unlawful ends or predatory purposes must have 
a code of morals delimiting one another’s freedom at least da- 
ring the period of operation, although not infrequently they 
fall out during the division of the spoils.® Conformably to 
this principle, the rules governing the relations of the 
members of a family have been the most rigid and exact, and 
the primary prohibitions or tabus have their first reference 
to the family where natural affection frequently seconds the 
operation of the moral sense. In the patriarchal stage of 
society some of these ethical forces operate without express 
thinking ; this is why people in a tribal condition have such 


98 See «!P]ato, The ^epuhVe, Bk, 1. 
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solidarity and AvRy they resent so strongly any injury to tlieif 
follow-members. A religious conrmnnily is only an I'xtondod 
tribe where the basis of unity is not sameness of blood Init 
similarity of belief — ^tho common ancestor is not the human 
father but the Father in Heaven. Sympathy goes with 
the kinship of a common faith and not with geographical 
propinquity ; instructive illustrations of this are furnish- 
ed by the case of the Vratyas absorbed by Hindiiism, of tlie 
strangers (gerim) in ancient Judaism, and of converted slaves 
in Muhammadanism, — in fact, of converts in every religion. 
Conversely, apostates and iuMels are the most hateful in tlio 
eyes of the faithful. 

No religion that ignores the social asjicct of faith lias 
any chance of survival.®® All religions ui’c ultimab'ly tesfed 
by their hearing upon ethical behaviour and social eoiieoi’d. 
Even when under a mistaken sense ol tbc nocessitii's of 
religious life men liavc been prom})tod to adopt unsoeinl 
actions (as wlicn human sacriUocs wi'i’e olfered to Ilult'''.ilo- 
pochtli in the old Mexican religion, to Yabwi'U in -ludaism, to 
Fall in Hinduism), they either pleaded their heljilessness 
before an express divine revelation or gave the whole matter 
an esoteric colouring, of which the main purpose was to 
defend on higher social considerations the adoption of such 
apparently antisocial measures. All primitive religions are 
purified by culture not only in an intellectual but also in an 
ethical direction; they not only attain an increasing coherence 
of doctrines but they also establish closer bonds of active 
sympathy between man and man. Without an active 
interest in other people’s welfare it ia impossible to 
develop the ethical side of one’s idea of G-od, Just 
as it is true that from our conception of the ethical 
nature of God follows our attitiide towards our fellow-men, so 
also from our acceptance of certain fundamental ethical 
relations between man and man follows a development in onr 
conception of the ethical nature of God. Faith and 
morality purify, or else degrade, each other. Ws may 

- O 

* Bee Bratt, The Beligious GonsoioUsHeet, pp. 7-12, 
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suppose, for instance, that a development of ethical 
notions transfomed the earlier religions code of the Jewish 
Decalogue into a code of social morality. The decay of the 
cult of sacrifice all over the world is intimately related by way 
of cause or effect or both Avith a purified conception of tlie 
nature of God to whom the offerings of the heart are supposed 
to be more acceptable than the gifts of material objects, es- 
pecially when the latter involve cruelty to men or animals. 
As religious thought progresses, it has not only to bind man 
to God but also man to man; anything that has a tendency to 
divide men or set up one class against another can have no 
abiding place in a truly religious organisation. A satisfactory 
modus vivendi of the different classes and interests within the 
religious group must be evolved and a direct contact between 
individuals, and not merely between groups, must be estab- 
lished. In religion, no loss than in politics, the famous dic- 
tum of Sir Henry Maine holds time, namely, that ‘ ‘ the move- 
men t in the progressive societies has hitherto been the move- 
ment from status to contract”^ not only in the sense that each 
individual has been treated as an end in himself, and not 
merely as a member of a group, but also in the sense that 
individuals have felt that in addition to their duties as mem- 
bers of a class they have direct obligations in their individual 
capacity, or, in otlicr words, the voice of conscience supple- 
ments, and sometimes supplants, the voice of the tribe. 

But just as danger lurks in mere devotion, so also there 
is risk in mere morality. In its eagerness to amend the in- 
justice of centuries religion may be tempted to reduce itself 
to a mere device for social unification and social good, neglect- 
ing or minimising the devotional aide of man’s life and aban- 
doning the attempt to understand the operation of spirituality 
in nature and history. It does not unoltcn happen that after 
capitalism and aristocracy have ground down the labouring 
classes for centuries, there comes a deification of the prole- 
tariat in sensitive minds, painfully affected by the miseries 
and disabilities of the downtrodden and the depressed. A 


30 Maine, Anment Law (IbOI), p. 

14 
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Voltaire or a Eousseau, a Marx or a Lonin, a VivokanaDda or 
a Gandhi, may I'ouse a nation’s conHcicncc to the degrading 
conditions under which the suppressed and the submerged 
classes live. A religion that docs not provide for adequate 
consideration toTvards the needy and the oppressed then for- 
feits its right to exist, judged by the test of social bcncht. A 
cult of social service or a religion of humanity springs up, and 
religion becomes identified with tlic establishment of right 
relations with sentient existence, untrammelled by transcen- 
dental preoccupations. To indicate this attitude let 
us quote two aixthors. “ Keligion,” says Rabindra- 
nath Tagore,®- “ inevitably concentrates itself on hu- 
manity, which illumines our reason, inspires our -wis- 
dom, stimulates our love, claims our intelligont service.’’ 
According to Bonjami]i Kidd,® “ a religion is a form of be- 
lief, providing an ultra-rational sanction for that large class of 
conduct in the iudividual wlioro his intovests aud tlio interests 
of the social organism arc antagonistic., and by which the 
former are roudorod subordinate to the latter in the gonernl 
interests of the evolution which the race is undergoing.” 
We may refer to a few historical instances to lest the adequacy 
of this moralistic standpoint of faith.® 

The first ease is furnished by Buddhism. In opposition 
to the sacrificial Vedic cult, which legalised cruelty and stabi- 
lised caste, Buddha minimised the importance of the Vedic 
gods in spiritual matters and discountenanced all speculations 
about the future state of the soul; and to reinforce his teach- 
ings ho preached that the soul was only a transient aggrega- 
tion of five factors — ^form, sensation, perception, predisposi- 
tion and consciousness — ^whioh was dissol-ved at death. But 
he preached at the same time the inviolability of moral justice 
and the necessity of spiritual progress towards perfection in 
its intellectual and moral aspects. He resisted in his own 
person the insidious advances of Mara the tompter and his 

WB. Tagors, The Bihgitm of Man, p. m. Bee Eringle-Patlism, The Idea 
of God, Leots. "VII and - vm. 

B. mafl, aodal EvoluHon (1002), pp. 106-06. 
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tlivcc daughters, Desire, Discontent and Lust; and he showed 
by the failure of the severe ascetic practices of his early 
career that, no loss than enjoyment, mortification of the flesh 
was not the way to illumination and salvation. In the great 
sermon at the Deer-park of Benares (Sarnath) he advocated 
the rule of the Golden Mean, now associated in the West witli 
tlie name of Aristotle, ,and taught that the primary object of 
religion was to find out the means of putting a stop to the 
ignorance that caused embodiment and suffering, and that the 
true means of Nii-vana or salvation was not the path of wor- 
ship but the path of illumination and ethical will. He called 
it the Noble Eightfold Path, which may be described in 
the words of Prof. G. E. Moore as follows “The first 
step in this path is right belief; that is, belief in the fom 
fundamental principles as enunciated by Buddha; then follow 
right resolution, the resolve to renounce all sensual pleasures, 
to have malice towards none, and to harm no living creature; 
right speech, abstaining from backbiting, harsh language, 
falsehood, and frivolous talk; right conduct, not destroying 
life, not taking what is not given one, not being guilty of un- 
chastity; right means of subsistence, giving up a wrong oc- 
cupation and getting one’s livelihood in a proper way; right 
effort, the strenuous endeavour to overcome all faults and evil 
qualities, to attain, preserve, and cultivate all good qualities. 
These six paths are ways of moral self-discipline, and might 
be comprehended under one head. The next, right reflection, 
might be called the intellectual discipline, a higher ascesis by 
which man rids himself of lust and grief. The highest stage 
is the mystical discipline, right absorption or concentration, 
a scries of trances through which man rises to the bliss which 
is as far beyond happiness as beyond misery, reaches the 
intuition of higher and higher ranges of truth, and passes 
into ecstasies that lie beyond consciousness.’’ The last step 
at any rate would refer in most other religions to the realisa- 
tion of God, but Buddha meant by it nothing but the successive 


See 0* Moore, Itktoty of Religions, I, p. 296 ; Yaitiekauii Sogen, Sys- 
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Blitigos lilirougli wliicli the mind gels rid ol' its cDiUonts till it 
IS able to reduce itself to tliiit nothiuguoss (dfinyii) wliieli is 
its proper nature. It appears also that, of tlio forty subjects 
of meditation -which arc prescribed for training the mind in 
its task of self-emptying, rellcctioji on tlic gods (but not in 
the sense of reliance upon them) is only one.® 

Mrs. Ehys Davids has di-awn attention® to a significant 
passage in the Majjhima-Nikaya (i, 134) in -^vhioh Buddha 
compares morality to a raft meant to bo used ‘ ‘ as somctliiiig 
to escape by, but not to bo clung fast to;” but she takes care 
to point out also that in Buddhism “ there is no other cci’tain 
sanction of goodness beyond the driving force of pain waiting 
on immoral living, and the pleasures rewarding moral living, 
now or in the long run,”^^ and that ‘‘ for the thoughtful 
Buddhist, the Kamma-niyama will have furnished as press- 
ing a motive for moral conduct as if ho had held that an 
omniscient lawgiver watched and rewarded his acts.”® 
The noble eightfold path, the five (oj' tern) Mias (namely, 
to abstain from taking life, not to take wliat is not given, 
sexual purity, to abstain from lying, abusive, slandorous or 
idle speech, to abstain from intoxicating drink) and the six 
paramitas or virtues of perfection (namely, OJiarity, Moi’ality, 
Humility, Streuuosity, Contemplation and Spii'itual Ku- 
lightenment) sum up, -with some minor overlappings, the main 
tenets of the Buddhistic faith® and provide a striking contrast 
to the Jewish Decalogue with its primary emphasis upon a 
right knowledge of God. Even the Indian language of reli- 
gion was used in Buddhism in a moralistic sense. Thus 
Brahviaviharahliavand, which would ordinarily moan thoughts 
conducive to or conuocled -with enjoyment of Bralunan, is 
used in Buddhism synonymously with the sublime moods 
which include love, pity, sympathising joy and equanimity 
imitn, IfaruvM, mudita, upel^S) and which have no religious 
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aignificanco btil simply indietiliC oertiiin aUiludos of mind to- 
wards one’s l‘eJlow-mG3i.''® 

It is not onr purpose just now to discuss why Northern 
Buddhism could not keep up the strictly ethical attitude to- 
wawls the world, preached by Buddha; what we wish to em- 
phasise hero is that revelation in the case of Buddha took tlie 
form of an insight into the necessity of a strenuous moral life 
without reference to God and Immortality (which form two 
out of the three indispensable presuppositions of morality ac- 
cording to Kant) with a view to stopping those conditions of 
suffering Avhioh bring about the germination of Karmic seeds 
in the shape of repeated embodiments. Tire mystic craving 
was apparently satisfied by the stages of contemplation, to be 
found strewn all over the Pitakas, and these could be practised 
only by those who had satisfied the conditions of a strict moral 
life; but there is no suggestion that they could bring about a 
union with Brahman or Kvara or that the moral law required 
any lawgiver to establish its claim to recognition. Original 
Buddhism is therefore atheistic in a double sense— in the 
tiidian sense of deny lug the authority of the Vedas and in the 
Westorn sense of refusing to discuss the necessity and the 
nature of God, aud yet millions of lives have been ennobled by 
its message of morality aud meditation. It laid down ela- 
borate rules about social, personal and family obligaiions and 
yet kept intriguingly silent over those theological questions 
wfhich form the major occupation of theistic creeds. 

In its emphasis upon the moral aspect of rchgious life 
Buddhism stands almost unique among older creeds. Spas- 
modic attempts to dispense with the necessity of theological 
assumptions and anxious solicitation of the favour of gods are 
not indeed unknown in philosophy and ethics — ^Epicurus, (or 
instance, preached ataraxy or impassiveness of the sages and 
tlie indifference of the gods, and this is also the creed of many 
thinkers who have in recent times attempted to combine 
practical morality with theoretical agnosticism and found the 
inspiration of their lives in some cult, patterned after Comte’s 
• 
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Religion ol Humanity, Avitli ‘ Heed, not Orcod ’ fn its inctilo. 
The Ethical Movement,''^ inaugurated in the wake of Bocula.- 
rism, is likely to gather momentum, as years roll on, if the 
existing positive religions insist upoii the inviolability of their 
dogmas and their crude cosmological speculations. But as 
yet no pm'ely ethical speculation has solaced so many soul;*., 
not always well educated, as Buddhism has done; and, if 
secularism were to spread fm'thor, no other religion is likely to 
make a stronger appeal to thoughtful men with an ('thical dis- 
position than the message of the Enliglitened Ono, subject to 
such local modification about its speculative part {c.g., tho 
doctrine of Karma) as may bo found necessary. 

Two other prophets figure large in tho religious field, 
whoso primary concern was also the purification of Immon 
lives. Mahavira, the contemporary of Buddha, who probably 
reformed tho religion of Par^vanfitha, did not altogether 
abolish the idea of gods; but, accoi'ding to rfainism, 
these constituted one of the lour forms in whic.h iinih} 
souls ipms) could embody thcmsolves and, in fact, 
the same term devaia served to indicate botli gods and 
demons,® The attitude towards a supreme Ood who lu'lps 
mankind is summed up in the sentence, “ Man! Thou art 
thine own friend; why wishest thou for a friend beyond 
thyself?”® The Siddhas, the emancipated ones, take no ijj- 
terest in mundane affairs and receive no prayers or offerings; 
the Tirthahltaras are adored for their piety, tlioir pe.rfection, 
and their compassionate message of salvation, but not in ex- 
pectation of any boons. The ideal of purity, perfection, 
freedom and blessedness is God — there is not any personal 
being, possessing these qualities, whom men must worship 
for salvation. Here, for instance, is a clear statement of tho 
creed.® ” The Jains do believe in a God after their own way 
of thinking — a belief which is in and through saturated witl) 

« BEE. V. 412. 
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all tlio vigour and fitrcngtli of life. It dooH not make ns de- 
pendent on any Almighty Ruler for our heing and beatitude 
here or herein after. It does not cast us into the mould of 
those weaklings who love to creeji with a quivering prayer on 
their lips to tiie silent doors of the Deity; nor of those who 
crawl, beating breast at every step before his fictitious feet or 
figui’e to adore. Rather it makes us fed that we arc inde- 
pendent autonomous individuals Avho can carve out paths for 
ourselves here and hereinafter both for enjoyment of pleasures 
and emancipation of our souls by our own will and exertion.” 
As a matter of fact, it is openly believed that only men can 
attain salvation by accepting the religion of Mahavira and 
that even the gods have to be reborn as men to attain self- 
knoivlodgc and emancipation.''® 

These two heterodox religions of India are instriictive in 
three respects. They are, firstly, the earliest experiments at 
a systematic course of personal purity and social morality 
without any assumption of a moral law-giver. They are, 
secondly, systems of morals that resisted all tendencies to- 
wards matorialistio and fatalistic degenerations and actively 
combated all contemporary creeds that denied the moral res- 
ponsibility of man or reduced him to a mere concourse of 
atoms. These two systems succeeded in establishing morality 
without religion because they practically substituted for the 
impersonal IJpanisadio Brahman an eternal moral order, the 
authority of which was never questioned: and, while disso- 
ciating themselves from all speculations about mystic union 
with the Absohxte, they retained and reinforced the Brahmanio 
ascetic organisation with its rules of discipline, its cult of self- 
knowledge, and its objective of individual liberation to Ire 
attained by personal endeavour. The way for this was pre- 
pared by tlie decline in importance of Varuna, the Vedic moral 
god, the development of the conception of Brahman, an im- 
personal spiritual principle, at the cost of the plurality of 
more or less personal gods, the decay of sacrifices all through 

the periods of the Aranyakas and the Upani?ads, the increase 
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in idealistic tendencies due to the developing practice of self- 
analysis, and an intensification of the asootio ideal of life to 
such an extent that even atheists renoinieed the world atid 
wandered about to preach their message. The third point is 
instructive for a different reason, namely, that ultimately 
both partially succumbed to theistic temptations and satisfied 
the religious craving by practically deifying the prophets and 
worshipping them on this side idolatry, thus establishing the 
demand made by religion that there arc certain needs of the 
liuman heart which i"eligioiis devotion and feeling of trust in 
a higher power can alone satisfy. Even tongh minds have to 
fight hard against theistic failings; no wonder, therefore, that 
weaker souls should succumb to the blandishments of faith or 
live in high philosophy and crude superstition by turns. 

This inadequacy of the merely moral can be exemplified 
also by reference to another religions reformer. K’nng-too- 
tszc (Confucins), the Gliineso sage who was ultimately 
accorded diviuo honours, was a lovor of tlie ancimits and 
professed to bo a transmitter, and not a creator, of the religion 
which now goes by his name. This religion admitted the 
reality of a Supreme Power which was sometimes doscribed 
in personal terms as Ti or Shang Ti (Supreme Ruler) and 
sometimes impersonally, or less personally, ns T’icn 
(Heaven)/^ It is to Shang Tt that the Chinese Erapei'or 
offered sacrifiices on behalf of the nation during the winter 
solstice. No one else had a right to offer sacrifices to Shang 
Ti, although a deputy of the Emperor could officiate at the 
worship of Hu-t’u (Empress Earth) at the summer solstice. 
The people at large could, however, worship T’ion, the im- 
personal form of the Supreme Power,® and they did not feel 
the need of Shang Ti on account of a variety of reasons. 
Eirstly, all the principal qualities of Shang Ti were 
ascribed to T‘ien also and only insignificant differ- 
ences existed between the two, both standing for “ a Power 

« Soothill, The Three Religions of China, p. 68, 116, ]19 f.; heffse^The Beli- 
gms of China, p. 10. 
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above, great, beneficent, and just, who rewards virtue 
and punishes vice, and who can be approached in prayer. ’ 
Secondly, the stiff lormality of the Imperial sacrifice tended 
to discourage all personal relationship with God and to lead 
men to imagine Him as a sovereign ruler before whom the 
only appropriate feeling was awful reverence ; the people at 
large, on the other hand, invested T’ien with qualities more 
favourable to personal relationship®" — in fact, the people of 
the North actually personified T’ien under the title of Lao 
T'ien Yeh (His Honour Heaven or the Honoured Progenitor 
Heaven) and the ancient script represented it by a human 
figure.®^ Lastly, the Imperial cult recognised the existence 
of lower deities (shen) and spirits of departed ancestors, and 
it is these, especially the latter, that the people at large 
generally worshipped. 

It appears, therefore, that at first sight Confucius’ may 
well be reckoned as a reformer who laid equal emphasis on 
devotion and duty. But a closer examination shows that his 
support of the national religion was dictated more by pru- 
dence and patriotism than by piety. Beligion was relegated 
mostly to the State, and the Emperor, as the son of Heaven, 
was the pontifex maximus of the nation. Confucius purified 
religion in two ways : firstly, he discouraged all idolatry so 
that the sacrifice to Shang Ti was offered under the open sky 
withoirt the help of any image ; and secondly, the lower spirits 
were mostly worshipped on tablets with the names of the 
gods or ancestors inscribed thereon.®* He even forbade the 
indiscriminate worship of spirits with a view to gain, and 
limited the popular worship to sacrifice to one’s ovm ances- 
tors. It does not appear, however, that his cold Mongolian 
temper was very prone to religious rapture. In his scheme 
of faith sages, rulers and ancestors could vie with the deified 
powers of nature, local divinities and presiding spirits of 
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.professions, for the homage of mon®* — a prosci’i]:)liioii whicli 
.later on led to his OAvn rank being at first fixed in the second 
grade' of worship and subsequently (in 1907) equated with 
that of Shang Ti himself.®^ “ He himself avoided spealting 
on four subjects : extraordinary things ; feats of strength ; 
rebellious disorder; and spirits.”®® He was not without his 
doubts about the sacrifice to departed spirits. He is credited 
with the sayings, ” While you are not able to serve men 
(alive), how can you serve their spirits? ” and ‘‘ While you 
do not know life, how can you know about death? ” The 
same tendency to avoid topics not having a direct bearing 
upon life, as is found in Buddha, is present in Confucius also. 
He refused to be drawn into discussions about the nature of 
the soul and the laws of Heaven, even though he laid down 
that the perfection of human natui-e, bestowed by Heaven, 
could be achieved by proper instruction about the right Avay 
and though he accepted the continued existence of the soul 
by providing for the worship of ancestors.®® Tlio word 
' prayer,’ including its synonyms, occurs only about 
half a dozen times in his writings and only in 
the sense of an invocation for temporal blessings and 
not in the sense of ‘ adoration, conimunion with 
God, or entreaty for spiritual exaltation and develop- 
ment,’®’^ and no definite meaning can be made of his 
critic saying, My prayer has been for long.” It is not 
improbable that his other cryptic saying, ‘ He who sins 
against .Heaven has nowhere left for prayer,’®® indicates that 
he had an abiding faith in the validity of the eternal laws of 
morality, of which Heaven was more the symbol than the 

I 
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founder, and that, according to him, by transgressing 
these laws of propriety men forfeited the right and 
cliancc of temporal benefit. But for his anxiety to 
conform to immemorial tradition, Confucius would 
have enunciated more unequivocally the autonomous 
working of the moral law earlier than any other religious 
teacher whose name has come down to us. His main endea- 
vour was not to make men devotional hut to make them 
moral.®® This explains why he took such particular care to 
enunciate the Doctrine of the Mean, according to which 
harmony rules not only the mind of the wise but also the 
world, and the Golden Eule, according to which we are en- 
joined not to do unto others what wc would noti like to be done 
to ourselves. 

Quite in keeinng with thi.s moral tendency, we find, 
Confucius uses in his writings the impersonal form T’icn 
(Heaven) more frequently than the personal form Ti (al- 
though not in a greatly different sense)®” and extols tlie 
knowledge that makes the mind sincere and brings about 
ultimately a rectified heart, a decorous conduct, a well-regu- 
lated family and a well-ordered State in succession. Not 
only here do we miss any hankering after transcendental 
speculations in the interests of rational thinking or purer 
faith, but also in his enunciation of the duties of men and 
the virtues to be practised we search in vain for any well- 
defined duties of devotion. Good life in Confucianism is 
almost synonymous with the maintenance of the five social 
relations of husband and wife, father and son, sovereign and 
subject, elder and younger brother, friend and friend — ^the 
first four between superiors and subordinates and the last one 
between equals.®^ In addition to these Five Human Eelation- 
ships, there are also Five Constants or fundamentals of virtue, 
namely, kindness, justice, reverence, wdsdom and good faith, 

o Uegge, however, remarks : “ The idea, of Heaven or God as marl’s 
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■which also arc mainly sociilar in cliaractci'. As rarkcr 
observes, “ Self-control, modesty, forbearameo, p{il,i(!iic(', 
kindliness, orderliness, absence of ciTusiveuess and passion, 
studiousness, industry, mildness, dutilulnoss, noi^iiboiirli- 
ness, fidelity, uprightness, moderation, politoncas, corc- 
moniousness — these were the qualities which Confucius con- 
sistently practised and taught. These couatit\itcd, accord- 
ing to him, the way of perfection. That the message of 
morality succeeded so avcU is due to the fact that Confucius 
was too wise and politic to disturb the ancient I’cligious prac- 
tices of the nation even though he was himself scc])tical aooiit 
their efficacy : -what he did positively was to teach mo]i to 
have faith in themselves and in their status and, instead of 
pessimistically preparing for death, to get rid of the* ills of 
life, to strive for the realisation and jierfeotion of tlie innate 
goodness of their own nature and “ to strengthen and peupe- 
tuate the things that aro soon and teiniKiral.”®® Inasuiiieli as 
there is a moral order in the world, the stri'Diioiis life of good- 
ness is bound to have its reward just as the ('iisy life of evil 
is sure to. meet its doom; and this rccoin})onsc is not (kderi’cd 
to a realm beyond, about the existence of wliich tlu'i'o may be 
some doubt, but is accomplished hero below acicordiiig to the 
eternal laws of righteousness. In this respect an easy com- 
parison of Confucianism with pre-oxilic Judaism is possible, 
with this difference, however, that the Hebrews never for a 
moment believed that the moral law could operate witlioiit 
the will of Yahweh. The easy acceptance of Buddhism and 
the concurrent vogue of Taoism in Confucian China are due 
to the fact that these two religions also accepted the validity 
of the moral law and the need of social harmony, self-know- 
ledge and self-discipline. They supplied at the same time 
that element of mysticism and devotion to China which 
Confucianism lacked because of its intense preoccupation with 
the practical duties of social life and its apathy towards the 
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unseen universe. But the Buddhism that China accepted 
had to shod its pessimism and its doctrine of transmigration. 
In place of Nirvana were preached the Mahayanio message of 
the Western Paradise of Amitabha as the reward of goodness 
and the cult of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas®'' — ^just those 
elements about which popular mind was so inquisitive and 
Confucius was so silent. Even when Imperial persecution 
dissolved the Buddhistic monasteries and nunneries, the 
people continued their devotion in household chapels, Taoist 
shrines and Buddhist temples, again bearing testimony to. the 
inevitable doom of mere morality in a nation or a big com- 
munity where large numbers cannot be expected to find in 
the laws of morality their owm justification or a sufficient 
amount of emotional satisfaction. 

So long as morality is a mere tribal custom men follow 
it blindly without questioning ; but once it is made the subject 
of speculation, it is bound to be viewed either hcteronomously 
as chawing its value and validity from divine dispensation, 
or autonomously as the law of nature which spontaneously 
brings reward to merit and suffering to demerit. Positive 
religions have never treated morality as ego-altruistic conduct, 
with no bearing upon the destiny of the soul, or as a convention 
that can be altered by general consent. There has been 
enough of narrowness in social outlook, and even elementary 
justice has been denied to men of alien faiths; but within 
each religious community the claims of morality have been 
paramount and many of the injustices to other faiths have 
been done under the honest belief that interests of social 
morality demanded them. This has happened as much in 
Confucianism, where no divine favour is sought to be gained 
by the oppression of other creeds, as in Judaism and Mirham- 
madanism, where a motive of pleasing God has very oftep 
been present. In fact, the greater is the conviction that their 
own religion is the indispensable condition of salvation the 


Bdal traces the epneeptions ol Rwan-jin and Ainita Buddha to B^sien 
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greater is the persecution to whicli zealots subject aliens ami 
apostates not only in anxious solicitiule Cor wayward and 
ignorant souls but in holy zeal for destroying all seeds oC cor- 
ruption. 

Nowhere else is the distinction between personal religion 
and institutional religion more clearly brought out than in 
the insistent emphasis on social morality which every prophet 
has been obliged to lay in his revelations. In societies where 
an adjustment of social dealings has become automatic on a 
fairly high -moral level or where an independent ethical 
literature of didactic or hortatory character has developed 
and spread in the community, there is loss need of 
direct moral teaching in the scriptures. It must never be 
supposed that man owes his morality to pro})hetic revelation 
and that but for the scriptures men woidd have roamed ii)>fUt 
and killed or injured one another at sight, Cirogai'ioiiKiK’ss, 
innate sympathy, imitation and suggestion all do tlu'.ir woi’U 
far below the religious — and even the conscious — level to 
bring men together and to establish a modus vivend'i iimong 
social components. What Rev. George Math{!HOU wrote about 
Christianity borrowing the Golden Rule from Confucianism is 
true of moral precepts in general. Says lie,® “ That Con- 
fucius is the author of this precept is undisputed, and there- 
fore it is indisputable that Christianity has incorporated an 
article of Chinese morality. It has appeared to some as if 
this were to the disparagement of Christianity — as if the 
originality of its Divine Rounder were impaired by consent- 
ing to borrow a precept from a heathen source. But in what 
sense does Christianity set up the claim to moral originality? 
When we speak of the religion of Christ as having introduced 
into the world a purer life and a surer guide to conduct, what 
d.0 we mean? Do we intend to suggest that Christianity has 
for the first time revealed to the world the existence of a set 
of self-sacrificing precepts — ^that here for the first time man 
has learned that he ought to be meek, merciful, humble, 
forgiving, sorrowful for sin, peaceable, and pure iir heart? 

' W Pattiu of 1h» WorJdf pp. 88-8i. 
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The proof of such a statement would destroy Christianity 
itself, for an absolutely original code of precepts would be 
equivalent to a foreign language. The glory of Christian 
morality is that it is not original — ^that its words appeal to 
something which already exists within the human heart, 
and on that account have a meaning to the hiiman ear : no 
new revelation can be made except through the medium of 
an old one. When we attribute originality to the ethics of 
the Gospel, we do so on the ground, not that it has given new 
precepts, but that it has given us a new impulse to obey the 
moral instincts of the soul.” A religious reformation can 
only intensify, reinforce, or widen the range of, moral opera- 
tion; but it does not create a morality the seeds of which are 
not already latent in the human heart and do not sprout forth 
in social dealings. That prophets, sepai'atcd from one another 
by wide distances of time, space and culture, should inculcate 
practically the same moral principles, albeit with diffei’ent 
intensities of connotation aiid extcnsitics of denotation, and 
that, in spite of cvcdal dissimilarities, advanced faiths should 
approximate one another in their moral contents sho3V that 
the needs of practice are more constant than the needs of 
devotion and speculation — possibly because the former ovw’- 
flow the bounds of a single individuality and refer to those 
abiding factors of social existence without which 3iot only the 
race of men but even animal communities would perish. 
This relative constancy of moral ideas led Bxickle to write, 

‘ ‘ There is, unquestionably, nothing to be found in the world 
which has undergone so little change as those great dogmas 
of which moral systems are composed. ... If we contrast 
this, stationary aspect of moral truths with the progressive 
aspect of intellectual truths, the difference is indeed start- 
ling.”® 

We hasten to add, however, that, on account of the 
intimate connection among the faculties of the mind, morality 
cannot fail to be affected by limited vision or circumscribed 


KBucBb, Htstory of Civilisation in England (Vol. I, p. 180 f.), quoted in 
Westcarnuirck, - Bthioal Relativity, p. 316, 
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sympathy. There are certain principles of social behaviour 
and social adjustment which no religioii can ignoj-o witliout 
ceasing to be a message to mankind. In days of warped 
judgment, corrupt authority and blind faith men have 
hearkened to many immoral and antisocial messages, adopted 
many uncharitable and unsocial attitudes towards their 
fellow-men, and have even desecrated faith by wanton cruelty 
and irrational hostility ; but, with the growth of culture and 
the return of social sanity, such practices have always dis- 
appeared and thereby exposed their own transitory chai-acter. 
True, faiths have also fallen from their pristine greatness 
in many lands ; but the wheel of time has crushed those 
degenerate faiths except when it succeeded in raising them 
to noble heights again with the help of an ethical lever and en- 
dowing them with a fresh lease of useful kmgovity. Where 
are those religious practices .and burial customs that at one 
time demanded human victims all over the world? Saci'ificial 
cruelty even to lower anim.als is fast disappoai’ing from the 
face of the earth. No more iiKiuisitioii, aulo-i\a~j(’-, ])iitting 
an entire population to the sword bcca\iso religion of a ptirti- 
cular type is not acceptable to the weak and oppressed ])arty. 
The conscience of the world is deeply stirred by any j'arc 
religious persecution that takes place iinywhorc nowadays. 
Even when sci’iptures have boon disfigured by atrocious reve- 
lations, the developing conscience of man has put secular 
ban on the carrying out of these religious prescriptions, and 
this has been necessary especially in those religions where 
the scope for further revelation has been denied and exegesis 
has not been authorised to allegorise away or palliate the 
cruel injunctions. ' 

, Here then is "an obvious advantage for those religions 
which have left scope for future improvements. While from 
one point of view the absence of finality invests their 
revelations, with an ethical and spiritual relativity, from 
ancjther point of view, there is provision in them for a 
never-ending progression. Judaism, for instance, held fast to 
Moses as the original prophet but did not put down with an 
iron hand the presumptions of those who felt an irresistible 
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call to preach spiritual messages of a non-Mosaio type. We 
shall not refer to the tampering of the Mosaic revelations 
themselves*^ in order to bring them into line with the deve- 
loped ethical and spiritual conceptions of a later time, for 
that too was done more than once. But, apart from that, 
the genuineness of prophetic revelations of later times was 
never questioned by the Hebrews j and when the time came 
to close the canonical literatm’e, the entire process of the 
development of the religion on the ethical side was embodied 
in the scripture. As a matter of fact, even post-canonical 
formulae of faith were also accepted by the community as 
expressing more adequately the later spiritual and ethical 
conceptions of the race though now their inspirational 
character could not be recognised.*® 

There are certain peculiarities about the Judaic revela- 
tion which are well worth noticing. That God could make 
His existence, character and intention known to mankind 
is a belief that is corqmon to all theistic faiths. The Hebrmvs 
went further and taught that God could personally assume 
the direction of individual and national affairs and that jn 
His choice of a favoured nation He was not under any extra- 
neous obligation. If God chose to make a covenant with the 
Jews, it was not because they were more moral than the rest 
of the ancient world but because it was His will and intention 
to raise the Jewish nation in power and spirituality and to 
use it as the tool of His ethical management of the world.*® 
He did not make their virtue automatic or their power irre- 
sistible ; but the nation never lost faith in divine providence 
or in the divir dispensation that it was to be the torch- 
bearer of the ewity and ethicality of God. The Hebrew 
prophets may very well be compared with the chorus in a 
Greek tragedy ; they pass an ethical comment on national 

w Sea Pringle-Pattiaon, Studies in the Philosophj of Beligion, p. M3. Ear 
similar tampering with texts in the Prophets, see footnotes on p. 89 f, in’^. H 
Charles, A Critical HUstory of the Dootnne of a Future Life in Israel^in Judaism^ 
and in Christianity {Eschatology, Hebrev), Jewish and Christian). 

M E.f,, the Thirteen Principles of Faith as (brawn np by Moses Maimomdss 
(see EBB. iv. 346 ; viii. 841) . 

69 Oen. 22rL8. 
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misfortimes and emphasise the moral insirfficicncy of the race 
for the continuance of divine favour and protection. Their 
running commentaries on national events and undertakings 
and on individual actions and iniquities provide the second 
form of divine revelation to Israel : God not only deals with 
the race hut He also speaks to the prophets. Sometimes it 
seems as if a combination of the two revelations is necessary 
to understand aright the nature of God. The race knows 
Yahweh as the Lord of Hosts, a majestic power pleased by 
strict adherence to His covenant and angered by a violation 
either of His sanctity or of His commandments, — ^yet, withal, 
incapable of forsaking His chosen race in its calamities or 
allowing it to seek the asylum of other gods. The prophets, 
on the other hand, reveal Yahweh as a strictly ethical God 
who would not hesitate in the least to use foreign nations as 
the avenging rods of sinning Israel or to inflict banishmojit 
from native soil as a punishment for her iniquity, but who is nt 
the same time merciful and readily foi’giving. Israel must imi- 
tate Yahweh’s holiness and morcy and think of Him more in 
terms of personal relationship than of national help and 
guidance, approach Him more with prayerful n)ind and (dcun 
hands than with costly sacrifices and frequent importunities. 
The major elements of the Jewish conception of tho revealed 
God ai’e to be found in the Exodus description :™ “The 
Lord, the Lord, a God full of compassion and gi’acious, slow 
to anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth ; keeping mercy 
for thousands) forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin ; 
and that will by no means clear the guilty ; visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children and upon the 
children’s children, upon the third and upon the fourtii 
generation.” We have already traced the developnSent of 
Hebrew thought through the Prophets and indicated in wdiaf 
ways it became concerned more with individual responsi- 
bility than with tribtrl or * familial ’ solidarity in sin and 
suffering. Otto has shown how the Jewish idea of the Holy 
underwent transformation in an ethical direction in course of 


nExod. 84.6f. 
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time and the moral aspect grew at the expense of the dyna- 
mioalJ^ Herein we may trace, in fact, the general evolution 
of man’s consciousness of the supernatm’al, which starts with 
a belief in mysterious powers controlling operations that are 
beyond the capacity of man but capable of being enlisted 
in one’s favour and against one’e enemies by suitable incan- 
tations and propitiatory sacrifices. It is only late that men 
realise that these powers are on the side of the good alone and 
that it is goodness that is destined to survive in the long run. 
But even then, in times of war, men are apt to forget the 
lessons of civilisation and to hold intercession services in the 
fond belief that God could thereby be deflected from His moral 
purpose in dealing even-handed justice between the combatant 
parties, — ^to forget, that is, that the object of prayer is not to 
influence God’s will but to help man to become perfect;’® 
and the effect is that, as Bertrand Bussell puts it, “ envy, 
cruelty and hate sprawl at large with the blessing of nearly 
the whole bench of Bishops.” 

The peculiar character of Christian revelation cannot be 
properly understood without reference to the notable advance 
made by Judaism in the course of its history. From mono- 
latry to monotheism, from tribal faith to personal religion, 
from a God of power and wrath to a God of mercy and love, 
from a Lord of Hosts to a Heavenly Father, from a God fond 
of rituals and sacrifices to a God responding to righteousness 
and prayer, from a God to whom the shado'wy Sheol is practi- 
cally no concern to a God on whom the virtuous could always 
rely for immortality and merited reward in heaven — ^these 
are no mean achievements in any race, circumstanced as 
Israel was, during a period of about a thousand years.” We 
should add that the political vicissitudes of the race were also 
responsible for a growing apocalyptic literature in wdiich the 
advent of the Messiah was delineated with emotional fervour 
and the end of all creation awaited with eager and anxious ex- 

U Otto, fhe Idea of the Holy, Ch. X; see also Hobliouse, Morals in Evo- 
lution, II, pp. ns f. 

n See Gonvenhon of Religion in Iiid%a, 1909, I, p. 61. 

W See Pi'ingle-Pattisoli, Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, p, 1'17, 
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pectation. It has been repeatedly pointed out that il' the indi- 
vidual teachings of Jesus are taken into eonsidcration, it would 
be possible to match each of them by a Rabbinical parallel : 
it would be strange indeed if in a race given to religious 
experimentation the reverse should be the case. It would b«^ 
necessary also to remember that possibly at one stage of his 
career Jesus adapted his message to the needs of his race, 
which explains the institution of the twelve Apostles, each to 
judge one tribe of Israel, his solicitude for the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel but not for the Gentiles nor for the 
Samaritans whom his disciples were enjoined to avoid, his 
scrupulous adherence to the laws and customs of the race 
which he said he had come not to destroy but to fulfil, and 
his claim to be the Messiah for whom the nation had been 
expectantly waiting/^ It is possible to add that what is true 
. of the teachings of Jesus is also true of the teachings abovt 
Jesus and that the details of his life can now be matched by 
Judaic, Egyptian, Hellenic, Zoroastrian, Buddhistic, and 
other parallels.” His birth, ministration, sayings, institu- 
tions, trial, death and resurrection have all been found to 
resemble this or that feature of more ancient cults, and this 
has led some to go to the length of supposing that Jesus was 
not an historic individual at all but a mere conglomeration 
of ideals. It is well to remember that about Buddha and Krspa 
also the same doubt has been raised and that the theory 
of a solar myth has been propounded in their case as in 
that of Jesus. We shall leave the discussion of these 
foundational questions to more competent hands : ours is the 
more humble task of appraising the value of revelation.s that 
are traditionally associated with these founders of faiths, 

In what then did the originality of Jesus lie? The 
question is best answered in the words of Monteflore,” a 

Basanta Co6mat Boao, Christianity, Cli. 8. Similarly, Isaiah, whom Christ 
aflop^ as his 'model, “ nowhere extends the hlessinge of the Xingdom (of God) to 
the heathen world.” See E, H, Charles, op. cit., p. 93. 

^6 See DhirendranaUi Chowdliury, Vedwtav&giiia, In Seatoh of Jesus 
Christ, Che. XVIII, XIX, XX. 

MQnofed by Fringle-Pattison, Studies, m the Philosophy of Beligion, p. 178 
(foot-nofa) ; see aleo The History of Christianity in Modem KnotoUdge, pp, 841-43. 
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liberal Jew with a candid appreciation ol the merits of 
Christianity. “ It is apparently a fact,” says he, that 
Jesus thought of God as his (and our) father, and 
used the term Father for God more habitually and constantly 
than is the case with any one Rabbi of whom we know.” 
Of the Beatitudes he says, ‘‘There is a certain glow and 
intensity about them which seems new and distinctive. We 
can find Rabbinic parallels to each of them, but as a whole 
they seem original.” ‘‘ The Rabbis,’’ he observes, 
‘‘ attached no less value to repentance than Jesus. . . .But 
to seek out the sinner, and, instead of avoiding the bad com- 
panion, to choose him as your friend, in order to work his 
moral redemption, this was, I fancy, something new in the 
religious history of Israel. The rescue and deliverance of 
the sinner through pity and love and personal service — ^tho 
work and the method seem both alike due to the teacher of 
Nazareth.” Comparisons are always odious, but it is always 
possible to appreciate what the followers of a particular 
religion think their prophet has done for them and for tlie 
world at large. If we turn to any Christian account of the 
special contributions of Jesus to the stock of man’s religious 
experience, we shall almost invariably find an emphasis on 
the three following messages, as enunciated by Harnack, 
namely, (1) the Kingdom of God and its coming, (2) God the 
Father and the infinite value of the human soul, and (3) the 
higher righteousness and the commandment of love.'^ 

Regarding the first, it is possible to differentiate the 
traditional and the moral aspect, wliich are almost equally 
balanced in the Synoptic Gospels.™ On the one hand, \vc 
have the more material picture of a Kingdom of God, to be 
established here below by Messianic effort “ before the 
present generation have passed away,” and, as a corollary 
thereto, an insistence upon immediate repentance and the 
purging of the world of demons and diseases. There was no 
time to wait as the end of the world was drawing nigh and 


W Harnaok, What u Chrisbanitif?, p. 62. 
See Utligious Foundation, Ch. VI. 
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the Heavenly Court was waiting for Christ and His A|)osilo3 
to do their earthly office of warning and help before taking 
up their position of heaveJily assessors. In this riesus 
was simply echoing eontemporary Jewish beliefs, with this 
difference, however, that he took active steps to sliow the 
people the way to this Kingdom and to warn them against 
the false sense of security engendered by conformity to 
customary morality. But Jesus did not also miss any oppor- 
tunity to emphasise the spiritual aspect of tliis Kingilom- — 
it was already in their midst, it did not come with observa- 
tion, it was not of this world, it was within them. Thus tlie 
Kingdom of God was not a far-off divine event which be, as 
the lineal descendant of David, was to rule over with the 
assistance of his saints. It was a spiritual kingdom whicli 
the poor in spirit and those persecuted for righteousness’ sake 
Were alone to inherit, as also those who had the lowliness of 
heart and the innocence necessaiy to raatcli them with little 
children. As such, it was present wherovor men lived in 
“ righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit,” irres- 
pective of the race or nationality to wliicli they belonged.” 

Now, this Kingdom of God is governed by peculiar laws, 
The right of naturalisation is bestowed automatically by 
righteous living just as forfeiture of rights follows the aban- 
donment of the moral path. The citizens form a goodly 
fellowship and the relation of master and servant is unknown 
— in fact, all distinctions of rank are abolished — ^in that King- 
dom.®® Unlike the preponderatingly negative injunctions of 
the Ten Commandments of the Old Testament, the Christian 
prescription is decidedly positive, — it preaches the precepts 
not of fear but of love. ‘ Hear, 0 Israel ; the Lord our God 
is One Lord.’ ‘ And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all they soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength : this is the first commandment. 


™ See 0. J. J. Webb, The Oontnbu'ions of GhriHianity to Ethics, 'p. 93 t.; 
also n. M. Jones, How shall we Mnh of Chnst? in lieligioas Foundations, p. 24 f. ; 
A. Alexander, ChristianiUj and Ethics, p. 132 f, ; also Beilrand Ilus.sell, "iV/ijfl I am 
net a Christian, pp. 22.23. 

«» John 18^4 f. ' . - - 
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Tlie second is like, namely, this : Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. There is none other commandment greater 
than these. Paul’s commentary on the prophetic message 
•will put the matter in a clearer light ; “Owe no man anything, 
but to love one another ; for he that lovcth another hath ful- 
filled the law. Por this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, . 
Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness. Thou shalt not covet ; and if there be any 
other commandment, it is briefly comprehended jn this saying, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbour ; therefore love is the fulfilling of the 
law.’’®® It is evident that although in a sense the laws of 
this kingdom are simple and positive, their fulfilment is no 
easy task. Love that gives away everything goes fundamen- 
tally against the egoistic instinct, and in that sense neither 
is the Christian task easy nor its yoke light. Hence, as 
Alexander points out,®® although the kingdom preached by 
Christ is in one sense a present reality it is at the same time 
a thing of gradual growth — ^it is “ a groat social ideal to be 
i-calised by the personal activities and mutual services of its 
citizens.’’ “ When the same love which He Himself mani- 
fested in His life becomes the feature of His disciples; when 
His spirit of service and sacrifice pervades the world, and the 
brotherhood of man and the federation of nations everywhere 
prevail; then, indeed, shall the sign of the Son of Man appear 
in the heavens, and then shall the tribes of the earth see Him 
coming in the clouds with power and glory.”®* 

Although there was a singular appropriateness in preach- 
ing the message of a Kingdom of G-od among the Jews, to 
whom the idea of a Heavenly Lawgiver was no novel idea, 
Christ brought a new significance into the matter by thinking 
of Gbd not merely as King but also as Father. The divine 
voice had announced Christ’s ministration by calling him His 
beloved Son : Christ held fast to this revelation and taught 

81 Mark 12.39f. 

SJEom. IS.Sf. Sea Streeter, The Buddha and the Christ, p. 183 (Ioto= 
a-eative wai4o-God); p. 247 f. 

88 A. Aleiiatider, Ghriiftianity and Eihios, pp. 180-87, 

W Jbid., pp? 189-40. 
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that even a sinner was only a prodigal son whom a morcifnl 
Father would be ever willing to welcome back. Grace re- 
places Law and rays of Hope lighten up even the darkest gloom 
of Sin. It seems incredible that “ though our sing as scarlet 
be they shall be bleached as while as snow;” but Ave are 
■ aslced to believe in this miracle, to have faith in the message 
of salvation brought by Christ, to forgive others as we hope 
to be forgiven ourselves.® 

This sonship of man depended, however, on two condi- 
tions. To know God as Father men must accept the revela- 
tion as preached by Christ. ” He presented Himself as the 
indispensable organ and mediator of this knowledge. He, 
and He alone, had it; He, and He alone, had the poAA^er to 
communicate it; and it lay Avith him to determine to whom 
the revelation should be made.”® His claim that he A\d)o had 
seen Him had seen the Father was meant to be taken iiA an 
exclusive sense as implying that in no other Avay Avas the 
Father knowable and in no other way except through Him 
Avas atonement with God possible. As t^cott I’cmarks,®'' 
” Jesus is conceived as sAunming up in His person the essen- 
tial qualities of the Kingdom (of God), faith, obedience, love 
toward God, superiority to the forces of evil, life that is be- 
yond the reach of death. And it follows that men’s relation 
to the Kingdom is conditioned by their relation to Him. 
Upon that relation depends a man’s attainment of the 
suminum bonum, his true happiness in this life and the life to 

>S The JlUtory of Chriitianity in Modem Knowledge, p. 044. 
p. 841. See also Bom. lS.8-12. 

' It ehould be added that thin monopoly of revelotion and ealyation by 
Ohrietianity -waa not preached -uniformly by the Apoetlea. Thus Peter is represented 
as saying, *' Of a truth I perceive tlwt God is no respecter of persona; but in 
, every nation he that feareth him, and -worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him." 
(k^B 10.84, 36). It appears also that Christ’s message -was primarily meant for 
the Jews, for Peter proceeds to odd ; " The -word -which God sent unto the child- 
ren of Israel, preaching peace by iJesus Christ : (ho is lord of oU :) that -word, I 
eay. yo Know etc.” It is only fair to odd, however, that the command of tho ro- 
snnecled Christ to “ teach all notions, baptising them in the name of tho Father, 
and of the Bon, and of the Holy Ghost” (Mat. 28.19-20 j Mark 16.16-16; Luke 
24.47) is whot the Church has preferred to follow. . - 

^ See Tbe Theology of ' the Nets 'Testament in IJistdry of ChrisUanity, eto,, 
: p. 846, ^ 
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come.” The second condition is that men must take active 
steps to realise the potentialities of their sonship to G-od. As 
Jones observes,®® ' ‘ It does not follow, because God is Father, 
that all men are by nature sons. Sonship is not a birtb-rela- 
tionship. It is an attitude of heart, a spirit, a way of life. 
Nobody is a son until he wants to be one, until he discovers 
his opportunity, wakes up to his possibilities and chooses to 
enter his heritage. God is Father; we become sons.” Or, 
as Scott puts it, " Jesus assumes that God is the Father of 
all men; He does not assume that all men are His sons. The 
relationship is for men potential. It requires to be realised 
in thought and practice, recovered, it may be, through 
penitence. ’ ’®® 

We are not concerned just now with the development of 
the original revelation of Christ except in so far as it explains 
the rise of a new prophet. To Paul the expiatory death of 
Christ became the central concept of the new religion and the 
crucified' Christ not only abrogated the Law but also abolished 
sin.® The Pharisees had insisted on the existence of a righte- 
ous people as the condition of the advent of the Messiah; Paul 
preached Messianic righteousness as a gift of God, and sinful 
men could, according to him, participate in Messianic salva- 
tion by believing in the message and the mission of the cruci- 
fied Prophet.®^ ” Whilst the direction of the primitive 
Christian consciousness was predominantly, one may say 
exclusively, eschatological, and the life of a Christian , on 
earth appeared for this reason to be still an expectation, not 

yet a completion, Paul makes the ” newness of life ” 

to begin not with that completion on the. other side of the 
grave but with the life of faith on earth of the Messiah’s com- 
munity.”®® He preached at the same time the heavenly 
origin of the person of Christ and “ the part of Mediator was 
ascribed to the pre-existing Christ, not only in the historical 
revealing of salvation, but also in the creation of the world 

o Behgious Moundations, p. 24. 

89 History of Christidnity, p. 841. 

88pflelJeref, Pmlinism, I, p. 7. 

- oi/StU, p. 12. 

•8 lhid„ p. 19 (see aEo History of CJvrisiianity etc.', p. 374). 
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itself.”” We shall not enter here into the Chriatologioal 
speculations of the Apostolic and tlic sub-Apostolic age; 
Btif0.ce it to say that within a short time of Christ’s death the 
deification of Christ was complete, and he became the second 
person of the Trinity, the eternal Logos, who, to redeem man- 
kind from its sins, incarnated Himself and, offering TTimself 
as a sinless sacrifice, effected once for all the reconciliation of 
God and man — ^the restoration or establishment of ” a rela- 
tion of amity, love, and sonship between man and God.”” 
No wonder that the superhuman achievements of Chri.st should 
lead to his being called Lord — ^an epithet which in popular 
Christianity tended to assimilate Christ to God and, by sub- 
ordinating the human aspect to the divine, to lead to a kind 
of deification and idolatry in some of the Christian Churches.” 
To trace the evolution of this idea would bo to wj'ite a liistory 
of the early Christian Church, hut we would then he in the 
realm of philosophy and dogma and not of revelation. 

It is remarkable that while much of the theological im- 
plication of their mossago and the squabble over its mt(',rpre- 
tation has been forgotten, two of the religious leaders of man- 
kind should shine with undimmed lustre all through the cen- 
turies, namely, Jesus and Buddha. Each received remarka- 
ble personal homage from a small band of devoted followers, 
who took infinite pains to commit to memory the sayings of 
their 'spiritual leader and arranged for their oral transmis- 
sion till they were recorded in writing. Principles took flesh 
and blood in their own lives and each embodied in his perso- 
nal character the ideals which he preached. This actuality 
of the ideal invested their messages with a tremendous moral 
force, against whicli bare principles could hardly hold their 
ground. The dignity and equality of individuals which both 
taught tended to break down the distinctions of class and race 
in, Judsea and India respectively, and laid the foundations of 


83 Pfleideier, PauUnism, I, p. 148. 

« About tha suileBsnaas of Gbrist, see Streeter, p, 189 L ; see Also 

p, 231 f, ; also Foumdatior^f Sixth Bsoay (The Atonotatnt), by Soberly* 

98 See FoundaUonSf Fifth Kssay, p. 213 f, (for a disousBioiO ftbout the Pivi- 
hify of Cbrieti&oity by WiUhua Te&iple}. 
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a iini\orsali£.m in ivli^ion to wliioli the ancient world ot either 
place was not accustomed. Both discarded the sacrificial reli- 
gion and preached instead a message of morality and compas- 
sion, Avhioh had the effect of withdrawing the mind from for- 
malities and concentrating it on the essentials of etliical and 
amicable living. It may be added, as a further point of re- 
sorab lance, that veneration to each ultimately led to apotheosis 
with its attendant theological speculations about the nature 
and necessity of incarnation. But this apart, each proclaim- 
ed a way of life which subsequent ages were forced either to 
incorporate in their creed or to rebut but could never ignore. 
Buddhism marched in its victorious conquest towards the East 
and Christianity towards the West; but wherever either went 
it forced the local religions to a close self-analysis and these 
either succumbed completely or brought out the best in them 
to match its moral and spiritual grandeur. To-day the world 
is more Christian and Buddhist than it imagines, suspects or 
confesses; for all creeds, reformed since the advent of Christ 
or Buddha, have been quickened into ethical life by the con- 
tact of one or other of the two and Christianity, being a fuller 
revelation in the sense that it enunciated the laws of duty and 
devotion alike, has made wider appeal than Buddhism with its 
message of negation and its subtle philosophy.®® 

Soon, however, a new prophet arose in Arabia with a 
new message. It does not appear that the monotheism of the 
Jews, whose scriptural literature was possibly known among 
the Arabs, had any considerable influence on the religious be- 
liefs of the people of Arabia. These made their annual pil- 
grimage to the shrine at Mecca where idols of male and female 
deities were deposited.®^ ‘ Here were ranged the three hun- 
dred and sixty idols, one for each day, round the great god 


Sed Sti-eetei', The Buddha Snd the Christ, pp. tl-?!; also Amoer All, Thi 
Bpmi.of Islam, p. zW. 

87 Lammens points ont that “ Ai3,b pagausm knew no idols properly so 
called, no formal representatdons of dmne beings. Its divinitieB were stones which 
look the uftst vaned forms : oddly shaped blocks, monoliths, erected or strangely 
sculptured by atmospheric erosion, assuming sometimes the appearance of men, 
ol columns or pylonsi Some remained attached to the roek where they hod been 
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Hobal, carved of rod agate, the two ghazalas, gazolkiH of gold 
and silver, and tlie image of Abraham and liia son. Here 
the tribes came, year after year, “ to kiss the blade stone 
which had fallen from heaven in the primeval day.s of Adam, 
and to make the seven circuits of the temple naked. 
Drinking, gambling and music were widely indulged in, poly- 
gamy and incest were rampant, and infanticide was prac- 
tised.® The tribes were disunited and internecine quarrels 
marked their history. The Jews had a considerable following 
in South Arabia but proselytism was ceasing among them. 
The Christians too had a fair following in the North and also 
in the South but they mostly belonged to the heretical sects 
of the Nestorians and the Jacobites, which were constantly at 
strife with each other Nor was there any love lost between 
the Jews and the Christians. That Muhammad’s restless 
mind, dissatisfied with the religious practices his people, 
should seek enlightenment from the Jews and the Christians 
is a, priori probable; but it is almost certain that in the early 
days of his career he, like the contemporary H'anifs, failed to 
distinguish them clearly and made occasional confusions be- 
tween the traditions of the two.“^ His personal regard fur the 
earlier prophets Avas undoubted, even though at times it seems 
that his main purpose was to utilise their sayings and deeds 
in furtherance of his own position and creed. Other tradi- 
tions had also filtered down to Mecca; and it is not unlikely 


disiiov&red. Utliere, like Uio Dlock Stone, were ]>recioniily enplosed in a Binall build- 
ing wiiere the worshippers were not contmit to surround them with e circle of 
stOQCB. ' Uauftlly there was a well in the neighbourhood which served for ablutions, 
And.eften also a sacred tree, itself a god or the habitation of a divine being...... All 

round etretehed the baran, sacred tonitory affording the right of sanctuary to all 
hvipig things, men and oniraals. Even the trees of the iiaran must be religiously 
respected and no, branch must be plucked frean them. — Isivm : BeUe{« and InttUu- 
p. 18 < 

Ss Ameer Ali, op. mt., p. Isiv. 

I ' #• Lammens points cut that “ there is nothing to prove that infanticide was 
prevalent In Arabia except in the Tamim tribe which appears to have practised it 
. during a severe famine.” He thinks that the imputation is based upon the dis- 
regard of the Bednins for their female diildreu. — Islam : Beliefs and Institutions, 
P- ,21. 

MO Ameer Ali, op. at., p. h. 

' ijB Dammena, op, cit„ p. .22. 
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tliat, as Stubbe remarlca/'’* “ the state of Arabia being divided 
into Jews, Jndaising Ciiristians, Judaising Arabs, Jacobites, 
Ncstorians, Arians, Trinitarians, Maniclices, Montanists, 
Sabaeans and Idolaters, gave him occasion and opportunity to 
examine and try all sects and sorts of religions.” 

The revelation that came to Muhammad was primarily 
directed against the polytheism and the idolatry of his own 
people and secondarily against the Jewish and Christian con- 
ceptions of God.“^ God is one without a second, entirely 
formless and immeasurably greater than the puny gods that 
the idolaters worshipped. Eternal hell-fire awaits those 
Avho do not forsake their idols or who place gods beside God. 
The world is created and governed by God not in sport but in 
all seriousness, and angels and other spirits act as His 
messengers and carry out His behests. The will of God in 
revealed through angelic agency to prophets, and God in His 
infinite mercy always warns people through their owiv pro- 
phets against sinful life before visiting their iniquities with 
dire punishment. Nothing can be hidden from His sight, 
but He is ever ready to forgive those who stray from the jiatli 
of virtue provided they repent and leave off their sinful life 
and call upon the name of God and perform the practices of 
Islam as preached by Muhammad. A blissful state in lieaven 
is reserved for those who believe in God and the angels and 
the prophets, in resurrection on the Judgment Day, when 
each will have to give an account of his own life, and also in 
separate treatments to be meted out to the virtuous and the 
sinful. God’s power is subject to no restriction and He can 
enable even an illiterate man like Muhammad to reveal a book 
of such literary excellence that men and jinn together can 
never aspire to produce its like. To Muhammad God 
has sent down through Gabriel an Arabic Qur’an from heaven, 
sura by sura, as occasions demanded. All salvation must 
bo mediated tluough him and after him no other prophet 
would be vouchsafed mito nations. God is omnipotent and 


t(B StHfbbe, op. oit., p. 148. 

103 See Ameer Ali, op, cit,, Fort 11, Chi I, The Ideal of Islami 
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good, and submission to His will is the paramount virtue. 
God can abrogate a previous revelation, but He does so wily 
to give a better one in its place. He lias determined all things 
from eternity, and none can even believe in Him ivitliout His 
will. All men are equal before His eyes and the duty of man is 
to live in peace with others. But there must be no compromise 
ivith idolatry or apostasy, and while leniency is permissible 
to monotheists (followers of a revealed book) like the Jews, 
the Christians and the Zoroastrians, polytheism and idolatry 
must be given no quarters. The believers must be suhi- 
ciently powerful to carry out their reforms, and thus it i.'J 
essential that they should be in possession of the holy places 
of the nation, and their power and prowess command respect 
elsewhere. But power must be used to succour the distressed 
and to help the needy. Widows, orphan.s and the poor of the 
community must be supported by the compulsory tithes of 
the wealthy,^®® and believing slaves should be manumitted. 
Usury should be abjured for it works hard on the poor. 
Women should be respected and provided for. 

Certain broad differences between Islam and Judaism can 
at once be noticed, although there is no doubt that Muhammad 
drew largely upon Jewish sources, Biblical and Talmudic, 
for much of his social legislation and his cosmological and 
historical speculation. Direct revelation of God’s will, as 
on Mount Sinai to Moses, is denied : God is too far above 
the world and too majestic to be directly accessible to man. 
Besides, He has no form and to that extent all stories about 
God’s visible appearance to man must be discredited.’"® 
Secondly, the entire sacrificial cult of ancient Judaism is 
abandoned. No representation of God was to be permit- 
ted — ^not even symbolic ones — inside the place of 


IW Sttta 3.186. MuBlim, Iman, Tradition 92 (quoted by Wansiivik, The 
Muslim Creed, p. 18) i " The Apoetla of Allah has said : I am ordered to make 
■war ii®on people tig they say ; Theta ia no God but Allah,” 

t*®Abu Bokr is represented as holding the Tiew that between those who 
followed a false prt^het or gave up religion altogether and those who professed 
Islam but paid no ealtSi there was no difference and war was justifiabls against 
both. Umar held a separate view. See Wenainok, op. oit., pp. 13-14. 

IW'On the question of seeing AUfih, see Wensinok, op. oit.," p. 60 f. 
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worsliip. After his breach with the Jews the Jtebla was 
changed from Jerusalem to Mecca, and this, combined with 
the retention of some of the heathen Arabic practices, e.g., 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and the claim to reveal an Arabic Qur’an 
for the Arabs, must have appealed to the national pride of 
his countrymen and ultimately secured their conversion. 
Muhammad was unwilling to countenance the excessive 
veneration for the Law which the Jews exhibited, and 
close religious corporations, like the Eabbis and the Scribes, 
were also not to his liking. Besides, while respectful to- 
wards earlier prophets, he disfavoured the bestowal of almost 
divine honours upon Moses and the excessive veneration for 
Ezra who, because of his restoration of the national life and 
law, had been declared by the Jews to be the son of God. He' 
had, of course, nothing but undisguised hatred for such Jews ^ 
as continued the practice of worshipping the Teraphim — 

' false gods and idols,’ as they are called in the Qur’an. Islam 
was represented as the true religion of Abraham which the 
Jews had corrupted or forsaken.^"® 

Towards Christianity Muhammad entertained mixed 
feelings. He believed in the virgin birth of Christ and also in 
his investiture with the Holy Spirit, his mission, his miracles 
and his second coming. He regarded him as belonging to 
the same prophetic succession as that to which he himself be- 
longed and as confirming the revelations of earlier prophets 
beginning with Abraham. He disbelieved, however, in the 
crucifixion of Jesus and thought that another in the 
likeness of him had been killed by the Jews. He, 
however, reserved his severest condemnation for those 
who had wilfully removed all New Testament pas- 
sages referring to his oum oncoming, who preached 
Jesus not as the servant hut as the only begotten son 

107 When Muhammad called himself wnmi, he meant thorehy that he was 
the Arabian Prophet of the gentiles, speaking to the gentiles to whom no Apostle 
had over been sent before. His feelings are the same as those of St. Paul, when 
he writes to the Homans : “ I apeak to you, Gentiles, inasmuch as I am the 
Apostle of tfih Gontiles." In the same sense Muhammad emphasiseB that the Kuran 
is on “Arabian book" or an “ Arabian verdict." — Wensinek, op. eit., p. 8. 

l« mi., p.* 7. 
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of Gk)d (for Grod neither begets nor is begotten) and bestowed 
on him divine honours, and who abandoned tlie Jewisli ideal 
of a householder’s life in favour of celibacy and monaBticism 
(later on accepted by the Sufis). There is no doubt that 
Jesus is reverentially treated in the Qur’an; how far this 
exceptional treatment was dictated by a liope that the Chris- 
tians would readily accept his claim to be “ the seal of the 
prophets ’ ’ must remain an open question. 

It must be admitted that Muhammadanism is a unique 
miracle of religious history. To have taught undiluted mono- 
theism to a nation of idolaters, not far above the primitive 
stage in its social dealings, and to have used it as the army of 
Allah to conquer a stretch of land from Spain to India 
within a short time of Muhammad’s death are achievements 
to which few parallels can be found in history. Islam has 
ever been the champion of uncompromising monotheism; and 
although honest differences of opinion must always oxi.st about 
the methods adopted to conquer countries and convert tlunr 
citizens, there can be no doubt that lust of power and perse- 
cution was strongly reinforced by religious motives and by a 
genuine conviction that no souls should be left in danger of 
their salvation if Islam could help it. While preaching the 
message of peace that there should be no compulsion in reli- 
gion, Islam believes at the same time that after the final re- 
velation has come through Muhammad every soul that hangs 
back from it is doomed. Conversely, it is the duty of each 
believer to disseminate the New Dispensation ; Muhammad 
himself set the example by inviting some of the potentates of 
• his own time- to accept his message.^® As he had to fight 

“®Bee Ijummens, op. «)t., p. 117. 

lio 5rj]0 view that Muhammad couceived of his miaaicu as a miiToraal one 
is natuiftlly derived from Muslim tradition. Hero it reaches its most oharacteristio 
ejipreBsion in the story of how Muhammad sent letters to the Q-rsat Powers of his 
. , time; the Emperw at Byzantium (Kaisar), the King of Persia (Kisra), the Negus 
of Abyssinia (al-Nadjlshl), tho Governor of Egypt (al-Mukawkis), inviting them 
to.emhraoe Islam, Those letters ors, however, of a doubtful authority, if indeed 
they are not wholly legendary. Signora Dr. Voeoa is probably right in sup- 
posing that these and similar tales were invented to furnish the Priqihet's eae- 
. qaatuf for the eonquerors who -eonduoted the Mnhammadan armies to the four 
y guwters of the wmld.— Wensinok, op. ait., pp. 7-8, ' " 
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against false faith and cruel custom simultaneously, his book 
contains both elements of genuine theism and principles of 
social government — the second becoming more and more fre- 
quent and elaborate as he began to administer larger states 
and govern a wider population. What he did for his country- 
men is best described in the language of one of the exiles to 
the court of the Negus of Abyssinia : “ 0 King, we were 
plunged in the depth of ignorance and barbarism; we adornd 
idols, we lived in unohastity; we ate dead bodies, and we 
spoke abominations; we disregarded every feeling of humanity, 
and the duties of hospitality and neighbourhood; we knew no 
law but that of the strong, when God raised among us a man, 
of whose birth, truthfulness, honesty and purity we were 
aware; and he called us to the unity of God, and taught us not 
to associate anything wuth Him; he forbade us the worship 
of idols; and enjoined us to speak the truth, to be faithful to 
our trusts, to be merciful, and to regard the rights of neigh- 
bours; he forbade us to speak evil of women, or to eat the 
substance of orphans; he ordered us to fly from vices, and to 
abstain from evil; to offer prayers, to render alms, to obserye 
the fast.”^^! 

In order to indicate the historical evolution of Semitic 
revelation we have thus far ignored the great prophet Whose 
eschatological teachings the Semitic creeds probably absorbed 
without open acknowledgment, namely, ZarU.lh'iistr&.^’® 
Carelessness, contamination and persecution all combined to 
hide and mutilate the true message of the Prophet of Iran, 
and it is only in recent times that w'e have been put in posses- 
sion of such of the original revelation as is extant. Although 
his fame stood high in the ancient world his age was unknown, 
and even to-day We are still wrestling with the problem of his 
date. At a time when men were engaged in worshipping a 
multiplicity of spirits, good and bad, and propitiated them with 


111 Ameei^Ali, The Spirit a/ Iftam, pp. 89-80. 

Us See Sflclerblonij The Living Ood, Oh, VI, Eeligiea aa Kgbt agoifiat Evil. 
Zaiatbuatra. 
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bloody sacrifices — perhaps by killing the animals seiTiod nn- 
lawfully in raids upon a settled pastoral population, ho claim- 
ed to have seen God and received from Him a commission to 
preacli a now message of spiritual life. The message was at 
once ethical, social and religious. Man was enjoined lo re- 
gard himself as a creature of two worlds, — ^bnt not in such a 
fashion as to imply that the abnegation of the temporal en- 
sured the attainment of the eternal. The House of Song or 
Praise, as Heaven is felioitionsly described, is a continuation 
of the ea]-thly life, and not only the soul but also the body 
would wake up in heaven after falling finally asleep on earth. 
Legitimate pleasures of the body arc not only permitted but 
enjoined. Asceticism is condemned while a householder’s 
life is always praised, exactly as in fTudaism and Islam : 
as a matter of fact, the Prophet himself was a 
married man and had a family. Men are asked to onltmto 
social virhxes and to lend a helping hand to the needy and the 
distressed. The Ox-soul is roprosented ns crying out for 
succour and help from the oppression of the nobles and the 
depredations of the wild nomads who carried away flocks of 
animals and killed them for food or at nocturnal orgiastic 
sacrifices. The faithful are enjoined to omhraco a settled 
life and to labour hard for the foundation of permanent home- 
stead. “ He who sows the fields that lie fallow, who tills his 
farms, prunes his vineyards, ploughs the furrows, pastures 
his 'flocks, extirpates the noxious creatures that infest the 
earth, and turns barren deserts into fertile fields, is tKo one 
that furthers the cause of Righteousness.”^^ 

Life under these conditions is fairly strenuous; so 't is 
to a life of struggle against evil and imperfection that tlie pro- 
phet invites his followers. The responsibilities and rewards 


^ Moulton thinks that originally flesh on grass was used by the Iranians 
ita saonfice. Boderblom thinks that Zarathnstra banned this Mithraic sacrilios 
from the worship of Ahnra Mazda. Sea Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 68; 
Sfldsrblam, The Living Ood, p. 180; Hang, Essays, dte., p. ISO. 

UlDhalln, Zoroastrian Theology, p. 16. SBdsrhlom thinks that agriculture 
was unknown to Zarathnstra and that he really adYooated the, life of a pastpro- 
keeper and a cattle-tender (op. oit,, p. 170, 236). 
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of a life are great; lienee the necessity of constant 

wakcl'ulnesB. But the result of the fight is sure victory ior 
goodness; hence there is ample scope for optimism. The 
triumph of goodness at the end is, however, not to be viewed 
as predestined in the sense that without the active co-opei'ation 
of man the world will work out its appointed destiny. Man 
is a fellow-worker with God in the eradication of evil and the 
result of his labour is not only the defeat of evil but also the 
attainment of the blissful realm of Heaven, while his non- 
cooperation means prolonging the miseries of existence and 
bringing about his own suffering in hell. The greatest enemy 
of the human soul is Druj, i.e.. Lie in all its forms. Purity 
of thought, speech and action is the essential condition of a 
moral life : Zarathustra succeeded so well in inculcating this 
principle that at the time of Herodotus the Persians enjoyed 
a reputation for truthfulness which the great historian consi- 
dored to be sufficiently important to deserve notice in his book. 

This ethical preaching was based upon a monotheism 
which was a novelty in Iran. This Aryan ‘ ‘ Puritan of the 
ancient world ” preached monotheism -with a Semitic zeal 
and, in the fashion of the Hebrew prophets, stigmatised the 
daevas as lies and abominations. He raised Ahura Mazdah,“® 
the all- wise Lord, to the supreme position and, while not ex- 
pressly forbidding other gods, ignored their existence.^“ He 

116 The origm of this diviuo name is obscure. Both historical probability 
and analogy in the history of rehgion lead ns to assuine that Hazdah, with 
Ahura, as the name of tho divinity, oxisted long before Zaratliustra. Instead of 
the Lord, Ahnia, or the All-Wiso, Mazdah, Zarathustra not infrequently calls God 
Mozdah Ahura, in two words dechned soparatoly, the All- Wise Lord. Sub- 
sequently, in the later Avesla, the two words are otherwise juxtaposed, so as to 
make one double name for God, Ahura Mazdah, which never occurs in the Gatbas 
at one word. The constituent parts of the double name are, however, declined 
separately in the Avesta. It la noteworthy that Darius I about 614-610 B.O., in 
bis great inscription at Behishtun, employs the samo firmly established divine name 
in one word : Auramazdah, who is there called the god of the Aryans. — SSder- 
blom, op. cit., p. 196. 

Prof. Hommers discovery of the divine name /l89ara Mazda in an Assyrian 
inscription of the reign of Assur-bani-pal involves an antiquity for the name of 
Ahura Mazdah higher than any scholar could venture to assign to Zarathustra, 
whoso claim t9 tho authorship of this cbaiacteristic title must, I fear, be aban- 
doned.— Moulton, Starli) Zoroastriamam, p 31. 

UO g8derbloni,<op. cit., p. 196 ; also p. 196. 
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(locH not take tlio credit of founding tlio religion to liiiusolf, 
for lie refei’B to oM revelations, and _{)?‘a isos tlio fire-jn-iosts;"’ 
but there is no doubt that the world is indebted to him for 
preaching ethical monotheism in a region Avhero idolatry 
was at one time rampant and polj'thcism was the prevailing 
creed. While it is possible to trace the germs of later dualism 
and the personification of abstract qualities in his own message 
to manlciud,^“ ho cannot bo pei'sonally held responsible for 
what the Magis made out of his i-eligion in later times. Ahura 
Mazdah is the sole God ; his body is like the light and his soul 
like Truth. He is interrogated by Zarathustra as a friend by 
a friend on the various essentials of religion^^® and righteous 
living; there is nothing of the “tennfic majesty ” of Yahweh 
about Him and He docs not speak in voices of thunder or from 
behind a veil of darkness.^®* 

The message of the Prophet covers both the hero and the 
bcrcaftor. Whosoever in piety and devotion fights for the 
moral order of Ahura Mazdah and drives away the daevas and 
tho lies from his life vdll pass easily over the bridge, that 
separates the good from tiro evil after their death (Ginvnto 
peretu), into the House of Song or Praise ((laro domaiia), tho 
region of Best Thought (Vohu Manah),“^ being liclpod thither 
by the advocacy and guidance of Zarathustra liimsolf, by tho 
judgment of Obedience to religious lore (Sraoslia)^*® and tlie 
merit of the virtuous soul (Daena) that becomes fairci' with 

Haug, op, oiY., p. S04, Moultau and Spiegel Irauelale the passages cited 
by West quite difloicnUy. See also Moulton, Early Zor., pp. 80-31. 

U8 The BIX spirits wlio together with Ahura Maafloh later form a hcplad ate 
all meutionedi in one Oatha (47 .1) ; 

" By hifl holy Spii'it (Spenta Mainyu) and by Best Thought (Vahistom 
Mauah; VoImx Manah, Good Thought), deed and word, in accordance with Bight 
(Asha, Asha Vahishta), Maedah Ahura with Dominion (Khshatbra, 
Khshathra Vawya, tho desired Dominion) and Piety (Anuaiti, Spenta Arniaiti, 
holy Devotion) sholl give us Welfare (Haaroatai) and Immortality (Amefetat ),’’ — 
SSderhlom, op. ott., p. 169. 

119 Yasna 44 .1; 40 ,3. 

19® Sdderblom, op. cit„ p. 202. 

191 Moulton, Ear, Zor., p. 162, 167, 170i Dhalla, Zor. Theo., p. 67. 

1*9 In the later periods Sraoslia acts as a oo-aseoseor with Mitlira (Spirit of 
Illumination and Truth) and Bashnu. (Spirit of Justice), who alU combine to 
mate up a hcavonly tribunal for the judgment of the dead,— Dhalla, Zot, Th., 
p. 41 j also p, 106, lU. 
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every good thouglit, word and action. The opposite is the 
fate of those who, like the Kavis, Karapans and Usijs, indulge 
in non-ethical and polytheistic activities. They would be 
condemned to Hell which is described as “ the House of the 
Lie (Druj) and of Worst Thought, the House of the Daevas, 
the Worst Existence and the like.“^ It is the realm of eternal 
misery, of darkness, bad food and cry of "agony, of torment 
from one’s own evil conscience. This eschatological message 
of Zarathustra has a special significance, for post-exilic 
Judaism took it over from the Persians along with their 
angelology and their anti-idolatrous monotheism, and made 
these the common property of the Semitic creeds. Whatever 
might have been his own indebtedness to earlier religious 
thinkers of Persia, the message as passed on by Zarathustra 
to later generations acted as a powerful leaven and affected 
contiguous cultures in a most penetrating manner. His fol- 
lowers, though scattered like the Jews by persecution, have 
not' betrayed their spiritual trust, and his faith .survives as 
one of the beacon lights of spiritual insight, handed down 
from' an ancient world where it had once blazed in the midst 
of suiTounding darkness. A certain amount of degeneration 
and superstition has invaded Zoroastrianism in course of its 
progress through space and time but not to such an extent ns 
to affect' seriously its most vital elements. 

We shall' close out' account of prophetic revelations with 
a reference to the other branch of the Aryan migration. In 
the Avesta we come across a class of people who worshipped- 
the Daevas, perhaps with animal sacrifices, were addicted to 
a nomadic and pastoral life, and used to raid the settled 
habitations of the followers of Ahura Mazdah. Beferences to 
their depredations and hostility are so frequent in the Avesta 
that it' has not been unreasonably supposed that with these 
Daevayasnians the Mazdayasnians were in immediate and 
daily contact and that, therefore, they were not the Yedio 

Moulton, Early Zor., p. 173. Sea Sne&th (ed.), EeUyiow and the Future 
Life, pp. 138-39. 

0>me instructive parallels have been shown by Moulton in his Early 
Zoroastrianism (Lecture IX, Zarathustia and Israel) but with a decided bias in 
favour of Jndalbm. 
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Indians who have left their religious experiences, musing, s 
and doctrines in the sacred literature o! the Hindus. They 
were probably those other Aryans ol Iran wlio rol'uscd to ac- 
cept the supremacy ot Ahiu’a Ma^idah over the other 
gods and also other aspects of the Zoroastiian reformation 
and preferred to stick to the ancient Aryan tradition 
of nature worship, sacrificial rite and nomadic habit. 
We may very well suppose that the Kavis, tilie 
Karapans and the Usijs of the Avesta had their parallels 
in India also and that Indian religion did not at any time 
confine itself to mere laudation of the divinities without some 
formal rite. But those who profess to find iir the early reli- 
gious speculation of India nothing but unmeaning jargon aiul 
soulless ceremony and those who cannot credit the Indians 
with any religious discovery but must refer their ethical 
Varuna to Iranian Ahura Mazdah^'’ and tlieir Bhakti cult to 
Christianity, are blind to that intcllcctunl vigour of the new 
immigrants into India which in uninterrupted succession 
gave to the world the Mantras, the Brahmuj,ias, the Aranyakas 
and the Upanisads on her native soil. In fact, so far a>s 
written records go, the Vedio religion, of all ancient religions, 
possessed both female and male secvs^“ and thus established 
the equal right of women with men to receive divine inspira- 
tion, It admitted the possibility of individual seers and also 
families of aeeia,^^ the latter corresponding to the schools of 
prophets in Judaism with this difference probably that in 
India the Yedic seers were either identified or associated with 
priests in the majority of oases and their verses were or 
oouid easily be put to liturgical uses in connection with 
different ceremonies. 

The contents of the Vedic revelations have been very 
differently assessed. The verses have been variously regarded 
as songs of shepherds and peasants; lyrical outbursts of pri- 

i®See GfiswoM, The Religion of Ijie IfAgveda, p. 132 r.n.2, and p, 76. See 
also Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, I, p. 33, 
101 . 

usKemalei seers are not nnknown in other religions (e.g,, JndaiBm)''biit Ihoy 
are neither bo prominest nor so early. 

Oriswold, op. cit,, p. 68. 
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mitivc rninda; laboured compositions of sophisticated' poets 
meant for pleasing patrons and earning a living; editions of 
ancient materials, theistic and ritualistic, supplemented by 
newer materials (the language of the two parts being assimi- 
lated to each other by suitable levelling down and levelling up); 
divine inspirations to devout souls; eternal and uncreate 
truths flashed into the minds of religious geniuses at the be- 
ginning of each cycle of existence. It is indeed true that 
during its long religious history Hinduism made other ex- 
periments in religious experience and, in fact, leaned more 
and more towards the sufficiency of self-knowledge and the 
futility of the cult of sacrifice preached by the Vedas. But if 
we limit ourselves only to the religious side of Hinduism, we 
shall find that the Vedas set a pattern which subsequent 
Hinduism has more or less faithfully followed. We must not 
forget that even the Vedas occasionally display speculative, 
interest and that into books, professedly religious in outlook, 
strange agnostic versos have found their way. 

The Vedic sages were impressed most strongly by the 
protean variety of nature’s happenings and the regularity of 
their order. There was Many and yet it was somehow One. 
The first explains their Polytheism and the second their 
Pantheism. Departmental deities, more diaphanous and im- 
personal than the Greek gods, divide the different realms of 
existence among themselves and are invoked as separate 
entities yet at the same time they are very often associated 
together, they arc supposed to possess common attributes, and 
their spheres of activity tend to overlap. They very seldom 
quarrel and generally live in harmony and friendship.^® 
As upholders of moral and cosmic order (rta), they all labour 
together as befits members of a single heavenly family. !N'o 
wonder that the Vedic sages should raise the gods 
to the highest position by turns or else regard them all as at 
bottom one or derived out of one ultimate principle.*® 

Sea Maodonall, Vedie Mythology, p. 6, 16 j Giifl-wold, op. eft., p, 81, 87. 

seo Maodonell, op. eit., p. 18. 

130 Blwgftvali Kumar Santri, The Bhakti Cult in Ancient India, p. 10. UV.i.l64 ; 
AY, ix. 8.10. ’ 
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A tentative monotheism with the colourless Pmjilpti ns 
the head of the panthoon^^ was, however, soon siiporscdod by 
a pantheism in which the impersonal Brahman became the 
sole principle of existence, and plurality came to bo regarded 
as illusion. With decreasing respect for the category of ])er- 
sonality the importance of the ethical Vamna, to whom 
prayers were originally offered for the remission of sins, 
diminished also; the ethical order (rta), irpheld by Vanina 
Mitra, Agni, Surya and others, was dissociated from these 
gods and became transformed into an autonomous law of 
moral action (Karma); heaven and its denizens became transi- 
tory; and the belief that salvation was only a condition of the 
soul led to intense self-analysis and self-cnltnro without re- 
ference to divine aid and worship. But the strenuous life 
of knowledge and discipline was at the same time recognised 
ns being beyond the capacity of the multitude, and for them a 
life of saoridoial works or religious devotion was prescribed. 
Thus, tho Hindu sagos roeo'guised the temperamental and 
intollectual differences of men and provided for llio intinmte 
acceptance of religion by a system of graded spiritualism just 
as, like Plato, they practically recognised tho dilTorontinl 
capacities of men by arranging thorn in different caatos with 
well-defined duties and obligations. There is thus a method 
in the medley of beliefs which constitute Hinduism. Basing 
itself on the observable diversity of natural pbonomona, 
human constitutions and social cultures, Hinduism has over 
recognised that religion in its non-rational aspects must al- 
ways be diverse;^® but recognising the fundamental identity of 
the rational element in man it has taught at tho same time 
that all men are bound to agree about the unity of godhead 
or of the ultimate principle of existenefe, however it might be 
named and described and even if exact description be not 
possible. While recognising partitions, it has hold at the 
same tjme that these arc movable and that lower grades can 


131 Vidvakaaman as oioator and Purn?a aa the mateiial elemeTit of u*ll fioatioa 
are also met with. 

Bee Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, p, 86 f, 
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be transoeudcd by spiritual diligence, otbical conduct and 
performance of ordained ritoa and duties.”® Oasto disabilities 
have no bearing on the attainment of salvation, for this goes 
not with social privilege but with personal sanctity and can 
be secured in endless waya.^“ As Professor Radhakrishnan 
remarks, Hinduism does not believe in any statutory methods 
of salvation.^®® 

Without an understanding of the fundamental basis of 
all existence and of the ways in which it can be approached, 
and assimilated to the self, it would not be possible to explain 
the large tolerance of the Hindu mind and the curious mix- 
ture of idolatry, polytheism, theism and pantheism effected 
by it. Intensely conscious of tlie ubiquity of the ultimate 
principle, Hinduism has professed to see Hod everywhere — 
in waters and stones, in plants and animals, in (jiirm and 
Brahmins, in shining heavenly bodic.s and poivcrs of nature, 
in heroes and godlings. God is everywhere just as salt is 
invisibly present in every part of the sea : fie is most mani- 
fest where spiritual power, beauty and strength are present.”® 
Reality, however, overfloAVs its manifestations and finite 
beings fail to convey the immensity and immeasurability of 
the Tufinite,^®^ This has been used as a justification by some 
sages for transcending the category of personality in the con- 
ception of God and for holding the belief that all determination 
is negation. Reality is knowable only through its Jimitalious 
(upadhi); it is then that the duality of the worshipper and the 
worshipped comes into existence and religion becomes possi- 
ble. But it is only when the state of gnosis or absolute con- 
scionsness is reached that we realise that we are to love our 
neighbours as ourselves because we then know that all of us 


The moBl orthodox school of Vedio thoologians, tho hUrailihaaknsi go the 
length of naaintaining that the sole aim of revelation is to teach tho doctrine of 
aaorifico (,Karman) — EEE. ii. 800. 

134 See The Enghsh Worhs of Baja Rammdhun Boy (Panini Office, 1900), 
pp. 129-31 (An Apology for the pnrsuit of Einal Beatitude, independently of 
Brabmunionl observances). 

13B Baefeakrishnan. The Hindu Vtew of Life, p. 80. 

isBBh.O., X.41. 

131 Sv. Up., a.11-16, 

19 
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aie identical witli the ultimate reality itucll . Ucligioiifi ']uavi‘cls 
have no meaning when religion itsclC is bound to be supoi'sed- 
ed by absolute knowledge or when, according to another sup- 
position, the same goal of salvation can be readied equally 
by all religions faithfully followed. This attitude ol' hmez 
faire explains why the pages of Indian history have boon so 
little disfigured by religious wars and persecutions although 
there is abundant evidence that wordy battles of the sects 
were not unknown. Heretics, agnostics, fatalists, cerc- 
monialists, materialists, mystics and philosophers Iiavo in their 
own way denied at different times this or that aspect of the 
theistic creed without rousing active hostility and innu- 
merable sects have risen within the bosom of Hinduism to 
satisfy the religious needs of people of different climes, times 
and cultures without any opposition from existing creeds, 

A survey of the records of revelation given above i\'il] 
show that while the Semitic types generally adopt a. devotional 
attitude towards a single God and, following therofroTn, an 
ideal of personal and social ethics, the Aryan rtdigions of Iran 
and India refuse to disown the manifest multiplicity ajid con- 
tradictions of the experienced world and tend to ho specula- 
tive and intellectual. In Iran, the Zoroastrian reformation 
sought to fix the unity and ethicality of godhead but later deve- 
lopments moved away towards duality and superstition. In 
India a reverse process of development took place and reli- 
gious thought moved away from multiplicity to unity — ^to an 
impersonal Absolute beyond good and evil, to be realised in 
thought, or to a personal deity to be pleased by devotion.^™ 
The heterodox religions of India took over the ethical aspect of 
the Yedio religion, discarded the effete gods who could be con- 
strained into beneficence by magical formulae and also the 
spiritual privileges that were being attached to the higher 
castes in course of time. They were thus primarily moralis- 
tic in temper, although they too emphasised the need of in- 
tellectual illumination and, latterly made provision for satis- 

Sv. Op., 1.3; 6.1. 

M9BBB. ii. 789-9, art. Bkahman, 
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lying the religious need by instituting systems of worship. 
Still, the broad division of revelations into devotional, intel- 
lectualistic and moralistic is defensible on practical grounds, 
and the Hindu distinction of Bhakti, Jnana and Karma as 
representing three different types of apprehending and ap- 
proaching God or the Absolute is not entirely arbitrary. 
There is no door of the mind through which divine inspiration 
cannot enter ; and while a religion that establishes contact 
with every aspect of life is certainly to be preferred, we need 
not sneer at those whom religious appeal can reach only 
through one faculty. Were not the prophets themselves 
differentially touched by religious fervour ? Caitanya, Buddha 
and Zarathustra did not have the same mental malce-up, nor 
had Muhammad and Mahavira. As media of revelation they 
had different indices of refraction; sp the contents of their 
faith are deeply coloured by their inborn nature, social tradi- 
tion and individual upbringing. It is at this point that we 
come nearest to an understanding of the psychology under- 
lying the deification of prophets and belief in incarnation : 
unless God incarnates Himself to preach His message 
personally it can never represent His complete vish 
and wisdom. When the earthly prophet sees into the 
entire scheme of things, when in his goodness he 
desires to preach the complete truth as revealed and 
when he possesses the power to do so, he transcends his 
finitude altogether and becomes the transparent medium of 
divine revelation. He lays aside his limitations and be- 
comes the veritable mouthpiece of the divine : no prophet can 
retain a double nature and yet become an infallible guide. 
The difficulty has been sought to be overcome in different reli- 
gions in different fashions. Hinduism believed that God be- 
came incarnate as occasions arose to re-establish the true reli- 
gion and restore the moral balance of the world; Christianity 
in its orthodox forms regarded Christ as the second person of 
the Trinity; Judaism and Zoroastrianism respectively made 
Moses and Zarathustra receive their messages direct from 
God; Muhammad is made by Islamic traditions not only to 
meet God but* also to receive Divine revelations through an 
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angel, wlio could presumably have access to divine mossago 
in a more perfect fashion than man. 

But wliilc every positive religion is anxious to show 
that it is the most rational of all faiths, most, if not all, are 
agreed that the unaided exercise of reason is not adcciuatc 
for the knowledge of Clod. The eighteenth century deists of 
England sought to establish theism on rational grounds and 
to prove that revelation was unnecessary for those who were 
able and willing to draw the theistic implications of their 
experiences of men and the wwld. There ivas indeed dis- 
agreement about the most fruitful data, namely, wdicthci it 
was the beauty aud adaptation of the pliysical world or the 
demand of conscience that could unerringly disclose the exist- 
ence of God ; but there Avas agreement about the vicAV that 
natural religion could claim equal right with revealed religion 
to make men theistic. The “ proofs of the oxisteuee of 
God,” familiar to us in the pages of pliilosophios of religion, 
are supposed to emanate Jinm Inininn ri'iisoi) and to '■.’ullflcc 
for genuine faith. Rcvoalod religions, on the otlu'r lumd, 
have maintained that a God that is only iuforentially knoAvn 
can never inspire confidence and command olicclicnco. The 
knowledge of God must be direct : somewhere man must come 
face to face with Him — if not in Iuk visions and auditions, 
then in his moral and spiritual exjiericnces. I have clsmvhere 
called this belief ” empiric faith,” meaning thereby that 
even the most intellcotual of us would like to have something 
more direct than a rational knowdedge of God.”® 

There is a good deal of truth, however, in what Eashdall 
says about the relation of reason and revelation.^^ Accord- 
ing to him, ” the apprehension of religious truth does not 
depend upon some special kind of intuition ; it is not due to 
some special faculty superior to and different in kind from 
our ordinary intellectual activities, but to an exercise of the 
same intellectual faoul'^ies by which we attain to truth in other 
matters — ^including, however, especially the wholly unique 


MO The PMosophioaX Quarterly, II, jjp. 200-31. 

H, Raohdall, PMosophy and Religion, Loot. V. 
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i“aciilty of immediately discerning yalnes or pronouncing 
moral judgments.” He adds that religious thinking is often 
implicit and unanalyacd and the typo of reasoning employed 
is generally probable and analogical ; besides, ultimate P.eality 
can never be adequately and completely known and the accom- 
paniment of moral and other sentiments obscures the judg- 
mental character of religious experience. He concludes, how- 
ever, that ‘‘for purposes of life it is entirely reasonable to treat 
probabilities as certainties.” While denying that the truth 
of God’s existence can reasonably be accepted on the basis of 
an immediate judgment or intuition, because its genesis 
cannot be easily explained by the individual’s environment 
and psychological antecedents, he yet admits that, in order 
to he true, a belief need not be arrived at by conscious logical 
reasoning and no prophetic revelation was ever so arrived at. 
Once revealed through a religions genius, the truths of theism 
are scon to be reasonable ; but the prophet himself did not 
reach them by articulated thinking, and the philosopher who 
dissects the prophet’s revelations and discovers their antece- 
dents would never have arrived at them without the prophet’s 
aid. While generally accepting Rashdall’s view, I am of 
opinion that no religion can he wholly rationalised althoirgh 
the best ones are the most rational, and that no prophet can 
bo an effective reformer unless he is convinced that he is 
doing something more than guessing divine intentions and 
inferring divine attributes. The soundest philosophical 
treatise on God lacks the power to create a religious com- 
munity, which even the most defective scripture possesses. 
No philosopher claims to have seen God as a prophet does. 
Many have knocked, but to few has the door of spii-ifual vision 
been opened; many have sought, hut few have found it. The 
immortal words of the Ka^ha IJpam?ad”® are as much true 
to-day as they were thousands of years ago — 

nayam atma 2JTamcanena lahhyo na medhayii na 
mhuna hutena 


10 Katlia Dp., I. 2.23 (also Mup^. Up., IH. 2.8). 
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yam evaisa vrnute tena lahhyasLasyuisa dtmd 
vivmute tanuvfi svam. 

Not by instruction is tbe Atman attained 
Nor by insight nor by learning of books : 
Comprehended is He only by him whom He chooses. 
To him does the Atman reveal His form. 

So long, therefore, as we do not know the law governing the 
vision of Absolute Truth, we have to admit that an element of 
Divine Grace operates in prophetic revelation, and that not 
only to the world at large but also to the prophets themselves 
the Divine selection of the vehicle of inspiration must remain 
a profound mystery 


US Banado points out that in Uio Upanisads different views of the nature of 
revelation are to be met with. In Br. Ar. tip., II. d.lO, the Vodas and the Upani- 
^ads as well as othgr branches of knowledge, such as histmy, mythology, etc., arc 
regarded ns having bqen breathed forth by the Divine Spirit, Banade takes this 
to mean “ the inspirational activity of God, the philosophers to whom they are 
attributed having served merely as instruments for the display of this activity.” 
In Ida (10), Kena (1.3) and Ohandogya {VI.4.6) is to be met with “ a second view 
which implies more or loss a human pnridoipation in the transmission, if not in 
the composition of these revealed texts ’’ (i.s. the Upani^ads), which explains the 
veneration for teachers in this sacred literature. There is again a mythological ac- 
count of the origin of the Vedas, and in fact of all creation, according to which 
the God of Death coupled himsoE with Speecsh, a creation of his own, and produced 
themby these things. (Possibly, the necessity of, preparation for receiving illumi- 
nation is indicated in 9v. Tip. VI.31, where personal penance and divinff^graoe are 
regarded as co-operativo causes), — See Banade, A GonetrucUve Sufvey of Upani- 
ihadie Philosophy, pp. 8-12.- 
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The Gods oe Hinditism : Vedio 


A distinction can easily be drawn between beliefs that 
satisfy religious needs at different stages of culture and beliefs 
that attempt to harmonise different aspects of human ex- 
perience at the same time. The distinction between a higher 
and a lower religion is not that the latter makes no provision 
for the attitude of worship but that, unlike the former, it is 
incapable of advancing a rational justification of its ideas 
and activities and of a progressive evolution. Man does not 
come by his religion through conscious personal thinking 
or deliberate choice : he is born into a religion and imbibes 
the acts and attitudes prevalent in the community just as he 
assimilates the arts, cultime and traditions of the group to 
which he belongs. Imitativeness, suggestibility, sociality, 
fear of offending the social group (tempered by love and desire 
to please), indolence, lack of individual judgment, faith in 
collective wisdom, reverence of ancestors, mystic fear of novel 
experiments all conspire to make the primitive mind prone 
to self-effacement. It cannot be said that even the enlighten- 
ed mind is altogether free from their influences, nor perhaps 
is complete freedom possible or desirable if social solidarity is 
to be maintained. It is always a perplexing problem as to 
how much of social belief, habit and organisation is to be 
regarded as providing the rigid and stable framework of the 
society concerned and what part is to be considered as plastic 
and adijtitting of growth and modification ; but there is no 
doubt that in primitive and conservative groups and in ad- 
vanced and liberal societies the ratio of the two parts would 
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be differently fixed. Tlic danger ol an ancient creed ia tlic 
loss ol pliancy : like an old tree, it accnmulalos dead tissiics 
or, as in an old animal, tlicro is a gi'adual sclerosis of its 
main arteries of tlionglit and action. In a living body tlioro 
is no doidit rhytlimic action, but all repetition is attended 
by growth, complexity and increased vigour. The history of 
a living faith is similarly characterised by the evolution of 
complex thought, emotion, action and organisation. So long 
as life courses through them all, the power of adaptation to 
changing environment and of assimilating new materials is 
maintained at a steady level. The living religion reveals its 
plasticity not only by evolving new organisations suited to 
changing times and clime, s but also by furnishing scope for 
deeper appreciation in consonance with the developing 
intellect and the growing ethical .sense of man. A living 
faith sloughs off u,sclcss creeds and outworn constitutions as 
a part of its vital growth. The acoinmilation of dead matter 
that heavily handicaps necessary reform witliout any a])- 
preciable benefit in return is a (langcr to which every faith 
is subject. 

It is essential, therefore, that a religion should have 
adequate flexibility to meet new situations if it is not to 
degenerate into a tribal custom or a social habit. A living 
religion has the maximum amount of universality and the 
minimum amount of particularity about it. Elaborate 
details of social organisation, dogma and ritual are likely to 
prove a hindrance in the long run, whatever might be their 
temporary value in stabilising faith and marking off existing 
boundaries. The absence of a plenary authority to settle the 
details of dogma and ritual of the time tends to accumulate 
the successive faiths in the religious literature instead 
of retaining the most adequate forms and ejecting the anti- 
quated ones out of the canon. The effect is that such a 
religion soon becomes a museum of mummified rclios of 
ancient times — of decaying cults and dead superstitions. 
Such is Hinduism; such is Judaism; such is every religion 
that attempts to retain and justify every bit of religions think- 
ing — ^good, bad or indifferent, performed by the original 
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seer and his successors in faith. When the eternal and the 
evanescent jostle with each other and claim equal authority, 
or when contradictory and hostile traditions find equal 
support in the same canonical literature, doubt, perplexity 
and indecision are bound to assail the adherents of a faith. 
Before the chronology and comparative validity of divergent 
dogmas are settled by well-established principles of historical 
criticism, religious tenets can at best be subjected 
to canons of interpretation as elaborated and applied 
by professional experts ; but even these may not be universally 
accepted and thus the desired uniformity of faith and prac- 
tice may not be secured. Besides, professional and sectarian 
interpretation has not always been noted for fairness or 
wisdom ; its partiality for the traditional makes it a doubtful 
agent of spiritual progress and an uncertain guide in npvel 
situations. I have already mentioned that the needs of 
devotion and the needs of doctrinal consistency are not 
identical; hence devotees of discredited gods are not small in 
number, specially when cultural or intellectual inadequacy 
renders an intimate acceptance of more advanced creeds im- 
possible. In fact, the tendency to adjustment at a lower 
level is so persistent in human nature that not only is there 
back-sliding — an atavistic reversion to more primitive 
creeds and cults — ^but also degeneration or fall from the’ 
pristine purity of an advanced faith. When Hindus and 
Jews worship idols they regress to an ancient form of their 
own religion; but when Christians and Musalmans venerate 
the relics of saints they manifestly yield to the innate craving 
of man for tangible vehicles of supernatural power, in com- 
plete defiance of the teachings of their faith. 

We shall tarry a little longer on the locus of adoration. 
It has been a moot question of Psychology whether there is 
any such thing as Eeligious Instinct or whether Beligion is 
an effect of the operation of other psychical factors. Anthro- 
pologists are similarly divided into two opposite camps — some 
attempting to show that the idea of a supernatural power is 
not uniwrsal and others holding just the opposite view. 
Philosophers* feel that the universality of belief or the con- 

20 
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sensRB of opinion would, show that the Creator stamped the 
human mind with an innate idea of His own cxisteuco to 
ensure that man would know his God instinctively and with- 
out social instruction or casual revelation. Similar is tlie 
belief of the Natural Eeligionists who think that the human 
reason does not stand in need of any special revelation to 
come to a knowledge of God. We shall not enter into any 
discussion of these vexed questions of Psychology, Anthro- 
pology and Philosophy of Eeligion. Our immediate purpose 
is to draw attention to the fact that the idea of the super- 
natural, howsoever derived, has an irresistible appeal for the 
human mind. Whether it was a vague sense of the 
numinous (Otto) or an animistic belief (Frazer) or an awe 
of dead ancestors (Spencer) that was at the root of religion 
it is difficult to say definitely. Philosophers have professed 
to find in the sense of religion a potential infinity in the finite 
mind — a capacity to transcend the infirmities of that finitudo 
from which man suffers in his conscious moments. It is not 
improbable that religion has a multiple origin in the human 
breast and that different types of religious consciousuosn — 
theism, polytheism, pantheism — owe their existence to diver- 
gent tendencies of the human mind and to different types 
of human experience. But the most curious fact of human 
history is that man is cured .of one type of religion only to 
fall a victim to another and that even the atheist is not seldom 
found to adore ideals as passionately as a savage worships 
idols. Freud has called Eeligion the obsessional neurosis of 
humanity and expressed the hope that this illusion, as he 
styles Eeligion, will surely disappear in the future with the 
growth of culture as neurotic symptoms disappear with proper 
treatment. But if religion be the reaction of the human 
nund to certain recurrent events of the physical and 
mental worlds and to certain persistent needs of the human 
• heart, which no other attitude or belief is likely to meet 
adequately, then the disappearance of religion is a very 
improbable contingency. Atheism can be won onjy wdth 
severe mental effort and retained with constant vigilance — 
. so persistent and imperious is the call of religious devotion 
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to man witli Ins developed aesthetic, intellectual and moral 
sens'es and his proneness to the pm'suit of ideals. 

What object has not man fastened upon for devotion in 
his religious quest! “ Seizable, half-seizable, and non- 
seizable objects have all been laid hold of for adoration and 
worship. As Hopkins remarks:^ “Man has worshipped 
everything on earth, including himself, stones, hills, flowers,* 
trees, streams, wells, ocean and animals. He has worship- 
ped everything he could think of beneath the earth, metals, 
caves, serpents, and underworld ghosts. Finally, he has 
worshipped everything between earth and heaven and every- 
thing in the heavens above, mist, wind, cloud, rainbow, 
stars, moon, sun, the sky itself, though only in part has he 
worshipped the spirits of all these objects.’’ That the list 
does not err on the side of exaggeration can be proved by re- 
ference to the "Vedic religion^ where not only the special gods 
ruling the different departments of nature {e.g., Dyaus, sky, 
Agni, fire, Siirya, Sun, Vdta, wind, etc.) and even the distin- 
guishable aspects and functions of the same divinity were sepa- 
rately worshipped {e.g,, Surya, Mitra, Smitr, PUsan, Vimu, 
Vivasvant, all representing different functions of the Sun),* 
but abstract agent gods (like Dhdtr, Netr, Visvalcannan), 
and abstract goddesses (like Sradihd, faith, Anumati, favour, 
Aramati, devotion, NmU, decease) were also invoked in 
worship and even the fee paid to the priest (Daksind) was 
deified. A fruitful source of multiplication of gods is sacred 
association : in Vedic religion things needed in rituals wore 
themselves invoked as gods {Grdvan, press-stone, Kyas, 
water, Ghrta, clarified butter, Barkis, sacrificial litter, Yupa, 
sacrificial post, etc.), and even the implements of agricul- 
ture and war received similar divine honours {e.g., Plough, 


1 Max Miiller, referred lo by nopbins, Or. and Bv. of Ret., p. 13; see also 
Sdderblom, The Lmng God, p. 21. 

3 Se^GrriswoId, Ret. of the Rig-Veda, pp. 81-85. 

^Keitb supposes tbat these different names of the same god might be due 
to local, tribal apd family differences. See Ret. and Ph. of the Veda and Up., 1, 
p. 02. 
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Arrow, Car, etc.).'' It seems rts il man cannot liolp being 
■religions : while in some cases the nature of the stimuli 
calls forth a religious reaction, in other cases man exercises 
his will to believe even in the absence of adcQuate stimuli. 
The environment determines the object on wliich faith 
fastens itself; a change in the environment would not 
-kill faith but would simply alter the character of 
the object.® There is this much resemblance then between 
religion and neiu’osis that, being driven out of one 
support, each immediately clings to another. But in this 
respect religion also behaves like an instinct which, once 
being roused, persists with varied reaction to attain its object 
and accommodates itself within limits to the field of its 
operation. Although we have no means of ascertaining how 
in a sensitive and fertile brain the thought of taking up a 
religious attitude towards the world originally arose, we have 
sufficient knowledge of primitive minds now to assort that it 
arose independently at many centres of the world and that 
it did not owe its origin to pricst-craft — it was not a decep- 
tion that the first knave firactised on the first fool ho met. 
Tradition fixes the form, hut something akin to inspiration 
or instinct determines the origin of religion and ensures its 
immediate extension to the social group. 

Many are impatient at 'the laborious ways in which 
anthropologists and missionaries collect data of the primitive 
religious life. But these have exactly the same value for 
understanding the features of a highly developed religion as 
the study of the primitive forms of animal life has for the 
understanding of the human organism. In spite of its great 
difference from the lower forms of animal existence the human 
body , betrays its origin from lowly forms through its onto- 
, genetic stages and its vestigial organs. In a similar fashion, 
almost all advanced religions contain elements that have 


^ ?the deifioatioa of cult implameatB (e.g., iiicetiae-bmaer) was aot^inlcnown in 
j^ie-Aiyao India.,— Bee Sii Jolm Marsliall, Mahenjo Dafa and the Indue Ginilisa- 
, i{on, p. 69, 

^ «See Hopkins, Or. and of Rel,, p. 86fa 
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come down from primitive forms of faith. Like the atavistic 
reversion of organic forms, there is in men’s minds also a 
tendency to slide back to lower types of belief at critical 
moments. As in dreams, there is also sometimes an infantile 
regression in men’s religious attitudes and acts, and the 
claims of rational behaviour and individual judgment arc 
abandoned or suspended in favoui’ of primitive disposition to 
submission to authority, obscurantism and unmeaning 
ceremonies. A study of the primitive forms of faith is of 
value here in that it enables us to understand and 
explain the etiology of many of the crudities that are_ to be 
found in advanced religions. Hinduism and Judaism, for 
instance, may not inaptly be compared to palimpsests where 
changing conceptions have overlaid earlier creeds with fiesh 
veneers at different periods of their history and yet not in such 
a way as to prevent the confusion of colours and perspectives. 
Similar survivals of primitive faitli are to be found even in 
such prophetic religions as Christianity and Muhammadan- 
ism, not to apeak of such reformed religions as Confucianism 
and Zoroastrianism.® Not only are there survivals, but in 
their process of expansion many of these religions have ab- 
sorbed primitive and discordant elements from their now 
converts. As examples may be cited Buddhism which was con- 
taminated by the Bon religion of Tibet, Judaism which was 
influenced by Ganaanite culture, Zoroastrianism which was 
infected by later Magian beliefs,^ and Vedic religion which 
was mixed up with the indigenous cults of India. The con- 
tact of different cultures is inevitably followed by reciprocal 
give-and-take in ideas and beliefs; and while the noble 
elements are generally taken over consciously, the primitive 


OEveu in preseni; Christian and Mohammedan and Zoroastrian monotheism 
popular belief has remained impregnated with a very vitol polytheism. Christian 
Greelrs still believe in the Eates and the Nereids; the Kelts have not tpite re- 
nounced the old mythology of those now called fairies, brownies, dwarfs and 
banshees; magic rites, implying belief in spiritual powers, the evil eye, and 
other remnants of an older general faith, still survive in a so-called monotheistic 
religion. — fiopkins, Or, and Ev. of Bel., p. S81. 

f See Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, Lects. V7 and VII ; see also Dhalla, 
ZoToastrian Theology, p. 63f., 7Sf. 
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eloniGnis arc luicoiiRciously imbibed — tlio proccKS of tibsorp- 
tion possiblj' starting witli the I'ctcntioii of some ol tiu' old 
beliefs by the new converts and ultimately ending with tlie 
general diffusion of these belicis in the coiuiueriug creed. 
Much of living Christianity to-day — at least in its outer 
aspects — ^is a legacy of Mithraism, Manicheauism, Neo- 
platonism and Gnosticism, all of which Christianityi supplant- 
ed and suppressed but not before it had incorporated some of 
their essential doctrines, rituals and festivals within itself. 

The danger of contamination is not limited only to 
religions with an open canon, but it threatens also those 
religions which believe in a closed canon. Exegesis, esoteri- 
cism and accommodativoness can always find meanings in 
the scriptures in accordance with personal, regional and con- 
temporary needs ; as Hegel says, the scriptures have often 
been twisted like a nose of wax. Besides, when the prciicb- 
ing of ethical monotheism is not backed by the oxtousiou of 
requisite culture, the illiterate and backward })art of the 
religious community, while conforming outivardly lo tlu' 
purer creed, develops inferior doctrines in consonance uith 
its own needs and spreads the contagion upward. It would 
be a mistake to think, for instance, that every Christian 
or Muhammadan of Africa is imbued with the ethical and 
religious ideas of the New Tostamont or the Qur’an.® As a 
matter of fact, twentieth-century Christianity is still debat- 
ing if the most vulnerable points of its faith arc not duo to 
the Apostle of the Gentiles whose interpretation of the life 
and mission of Jesus was deeply coloured by Greek learning 
and acquaintance with the Mystery religions of the time, 
and was possibly influenced also by the needs of his pagan 
flock. 

We have remarked above that the criterion of progressive 
faith is harmony of experience. Prophets of advanced 
religions have almost invariably been noted for their deep 
reflection on the problems of existence. Retirement to a 
lonely place to meditate undisturbed is- recorded not>only of 


8 See WeBtenuocak, Pagan Survivals in Mohammedan OmhsaUon, 
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tlie Upanisadic seers and Buddha but also of Moses, Jesus 
and Muhammad. Such a soul in solitude, we may well 
believe, not only communed with God but also meditated on 
the problems of existence in relation to God, We have 
suggested already that what the prophet finds and what the 
philosopher establishes are not identical in their methods or 
contents ; for the prophetic search is for a life and the philo- 
sophic quest is for an intellectual principle. The prophet 
seeks to ennoble by integral vision and the philosopher to en- 
lighten by articulated thinking. It is not to be supposed that a 
prophet’s vision of God is unnecessary to a philosopher or 
that a philosopher’s intellectual analysis is useless to a 
prophet. There are problems that only prophetic insight 
can initiate although their implications are brought out by 
later philosophical analysis. Similarly, only certain types of 
vision are possible to a prophet after he has consciouslv 
acquired or unconsciously imbibed a certain amount of intel- 
lectual culture.® As Eufus M. Jones remarks,^® “Paith of 
this creative sort, faith that is to be discovery, must be the 
product of experience, of discipline, of patience, of control, 
of training, of technique, of suffering, until the eye of the 
soul can see in the dark and can distinguish what is eternal 
from what is only the capricious wish of our feeble human 
desires.” -‘‘It is a sign of weakness when the creative 
aspect drops out and faith becomes merely synonymous with 
lelieving some ‘ deposit ’ transmitted from the past.” An 
harmonious adjustment to things sensible and supersensible 
may come to certain natures spontaneously or with ease ; but 


0 Some-what iliflerent is tlia view oE Boderbloni about tbe nacesBity of tam- 
ing in Hysticiain : '' If ws ask why the great mystics of every kind despise as- 

catio training or have little confidence in it, the answer is easy, What they want 
is no perfecting of human qualities and faculties. They do not believe in any 
human effort. God or the Divine or the inscnitable mystery of peace in heart or 
that mysterious existence which they coll the Infinite or Nirvana or even the No- 
thing, is to them much too great to be conquered by means and methods invented 
by men ” {The Living Ood, p. 27). The great mystics believe in insight, know- 
ledge, intuitjpn, not in training, ascesis, jnst as the heroes of faith do not believe 
in works and exercises, but in trust. — Ibid, p. 28. 

to Pailmays 'to the Bcdlity of God, pp. 16, 17, 
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ethical monotliciRrn is a Ijard-won victory of the Immaii mind 
and could only have been achieved with the hel]) of pliilo- 
sophers of successive ages. By ‘ philoHo))hci’H ’ we do not 
mean only those who construed correctly the. events of the 
physical and the mental world hut also those Avho inter- 
preted aright the ethical need.s of man and envisaged more 
adequately than before the realm of moi'al responsibilities and 
.spiritual obligations. What the prophets conquer the ])hilo- 
sopliers consolidate j and this position then becomes the base 
of further pi'ophctic operation.^ 

One of the most oft-quoted passages of the Hindu scrip- 
tures is, “ The self is to bo known (or hoard), understood and 
meditated upon. ’ The orthodox commentary on the passage 
makes it to mean that the tnrth about llie self is to be learnt 
first from the scriptoroa, then to bo understood with the help of 
arguments favourable to the sacred literature, and then )‘oalis- 
cd in one’s own life. Mauu lays down that those wlio tako 
the help of mere reasoning — ^to the oxclusion, neglect o)‘ con- 
demnation of the scriptures — ^in any spiritual matter, should 
be driven out by good people. That the precaution is neces- 
sary will be evident from the fact that no po.sitivo religion, 
that believes in the inscrutable nature of God, has been able 
to dispense with all restrictions on theological reasoning. To 
know God fully is to be God, and no religion believes that 
man, limited as he is, is capable of under stiiuding God fully. 


u As Sorgson poiats ont in liia latest booh, the morality and religion of 
bumaa society ore static while the leligioa of tho ianovators, animators or saints 
is dynamic, outflowing, creative. " The inertia of laanicind hos never given woy 
except to the push of genius. The only societies which have ever made any pro- 
gress have been those wbieh have been wise enough to follow in tho footsteps of 
some innovator. Always it has been the mystics who have led, and who roust 
continue to lead, all civilised groups. Eemembrence of what these souls have 
been, of what they have done, is depoeited in ihe communal memoiy of Humanity. 
Bach one of these privileged souls marks a certain stage altainod in the 
nWK^ Of Me; each one manifests in some original form that love of Humanity 
which seems to n^k the very essence of creative effort. This lovo flows outward 
in ft twrent of vitality, spreads its contagious fire of enthusiasm, which is never 

be rekindled. ’’-Adsance, D&k TMn. 
(dS-g-M , quoting raterorp Digest. See Bergson, The Two Sources '>,/ MoraUty 
and Behgion (Bug. Tr.), pp. 23-27, 2CO-Oi', 229-81, 

WBr. Sr, Up., n, 4.6; Ch. Up., VIII. 7.1, 
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Tu fact, lest man should, in his ignorance, presumption and 
folly, tear religious truths to pieces, even legitimate 
speculations on religious matters were forbidden at 
one time in many religions. Bationalists and free- 
thinkers have been subjected to the grossest persecu- 
tion in Christianity and Islam — ^the two religions 
which believe not only in the infallibility of their 
scriptures but also in the impossibility of better revelations in 
future. The fate of the Mii’tazilites^^ comes readily to one’s 
mind in this connection — ^thc freethinkers of Islam who, 
while accepting the existence of an eternal God, denied the 
eternity of the Quranic revelation and opposed the concept of 
0 God whoso ivill makes the Good good and who preordains 
every event of the physical and the moral world, leav- 
ing nothing to the initiative of man. In proportion 
as Eationa]i.sm has been kept at bay. Mysticism has 
been welcomed by almost every religion as confirm- 
ing the belief that human reason can never encom- 
pass the nature of God and that there is always left over an 
element of incomprehensibility in Eeality — an intellectual 
gap which leaves scope for the operation of the non-rational 
faculties of the human mind. The Mystics use the language 
of the prophets themselves — ^they have a direct contact with 
Eeality, their very being is flooded and enveloped by Divine 
Presence. As in the case of prophetic vision, so also in mys- 
tic experience, there is, as Jones remarks,^^ " an enrichment 


is Mii'tazilite viawB : — 

1. Man IB tbe author ot liu acts and not Allah ; therelore, ho is a Rccond 
creator. Tu view of his petaonal TeBponsibilitY man’s pumslnnent for 
sin would bo aevero. Grave ains disonfranrhiHo a Mnaohnan from 
the clasa of the Faithful and diaentitlo him from the intercession 
of Muliammad on tho Day of Judgment, and Hell for him would be 
eternal. 

S. Things are not good or evil bec^UbO God declares them to be so, hut 
God makes the distinction becanse things are in their own nature 
good or evil. 

S. God has ordered and prohibited and promised and menaced by non- 
elornal speech. There are no eternal qualities or decrees; hence the 
^uran is not eternal. See Wensinck, Tha Muslim Creed, p. 60 f. 

It See B. M.^ Jones, Pathways to the Reality of God, Ch. TI. The God of 
Mysticitl Hspelience (p. 34), 

21 
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of the individual mindj an increase of its rnngo and depth, an 
enlarged outlook on life, an inlensificiiliou of insight, a 
heightening of pcrsoriality.” No wonder, tluiroforo, that the 
Mystics, in spite of their unconventional lifu and language, 
should not only be lightly let off but even treated with respect 
by the orthodox in all religions. For n similar reason ecstatic 
visions and fits of unconsciousness have been regarded as better 
nictliods of knowing God than logical thinking. The Sufis 
and the Yogins have always been ti'cated ^vith marked defer- 
ence by the Muslims and the Hindus respectively as persons 
who Jiave approaclicd nearest to God. Tlio dLstinotive feature 
of the mystic, however, is that he develops only the 
devotional and personal side of religion to the mark- 
ed neglect of its practical and sficial side and is, 
therefore, ill suited to bo the, founder of a faith. 
Even if it bo admitted that the great saints of 
Christendom have not always been (luietistic in th('ir altitiule 
but have, as Bergson points out, accepted us the, uiotto of 
their life ‘Love, Creation, Action’ (witness, for inslanee, the 
Friends of God), Easlcru and Greek mystics have boon gener- 
ally content with passive contemplation and detachment. 

It is difficult to assign an exact function to reason in any 
religion. Reason sets a limit to human credulity; and 
while it tussles with the obscure and the implicit, it rejects 
outright the improbable and the contradictory. Religions 
have always resented this arrogance of individual and inexpert 
judgment in matters sanctioned by collective faith and estab- 
lished by spiritual insight. Still, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that to-day the range of such matters is being definitely 
restricted in all religions that are aspiring after universality. 
It does not matter in what way uncomfortable contents are 
being interpreted or explained away ; the truth is that the ad- 
vance of knowledge in other directions has rendered many 
scriptural texts absolutely untenable and these arc now being 
treated as loans or interpolations or allegories, if not actually 
ascribed to the limitations of the prophetic vision. Adopting 
tbe fundamental assumption that divine revelations can 
be neither unethical nor irrational, scriptural interpretation 
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has sought to dissociate the eternal from the tem- 
poral factors and to reserve prophetic inspiration for the 
former alone. It has also, whea'ever necessary, sought to 
establish the purity of the prophet’s character and purpose. 
Thus, Christian apologists are not wanting to justify the 
curse on the fig tree pronounced by Jesus and the death of the 
herd of two thousand swine into which Jesus had driven the 
devils. Similarly, the impropriety, laid at the door of 
Muhammad, of abrogating earlier revelations to suit changed 
circumstances and of contracting matrimonial alliances in 
excess of the number fixed by revelation has been sought to 
be put in a reasonable light by the followers of the 
Prophet. In a similar fashion, too, the portions of 
the rehgious books dealing with the amorous life of 
Krgiia have been sought to be explained by educated Hindus 
as interpolations or allegories. Kational exegesis has simi- 
larly sought to discard, twist or interpret allegorically scrip- 
tural texts that arc insupportable on scientific, speculative or 
ethical grounds. An illustrative example is furnished by the 
explanation of Vedic texts by Dayananda Sarasvati, the 
founder of the Arya Samaj, who sought to prove that, all 
through, the Vedas taught pure monotheism, correct scientific 
facts, and unquestionable moral action. 

No religion has been entirely free from two types of 
dangers. The one is the danger of primitive thinking. Many 
of the ancient cults perished because there was no systematic 
attempt to develop them on rational lines. Most of them suc- 
cumbed before faiths which were more in consonance with the 
intellectual and ethical needs of the cultured mind. Gods 
that are impossible to pull up by rational methods are un- 
ceremoniously rejected by a civilised race. This fate over- 
took the Mediterranean religions of Egypt, Greece Snd Romo 
when reason showed the futility of unethical polytheism and 
crude theriolatry and when at the same time Semitic mono- 
theism offered a more satisfactory system of beliefs. Apart 
from the question of oppression and forced conversion, the 
spread of Islam in Zoroaatrian Persia was partially due to its 
simple monotheistic creed, as opposed to the complex puri- 
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ficatory practices and religious rituals of the lat('r Iranian reli- 
gion.^®' A similar cause explains the rapid spn'-ad of Vaisna- 
vism in Inditi, with its simple prescription ol loving devotion 
and its freedom from ritualistic complications. At certain 
stages of culture the concrete and the speetac-iilar have an 
irresistible appeal. It is onl}^ then that polytheism and 
idolatry, together with material offerings and gorgeous rituals, 
sway powerfully the minds of men. The lapses from purer 
forms of religion and worship are duo to similar primitivcncss 
“bi’ mentality. The lower sections of all religious communi- 
ties would he found to practise a form of faith very little re- 
moved from crude superstition, primitive magic and poly- 
theistic, if not idolatrous, beliefs. Amulets and charms still 
cii'oulaie, and visits to the tombs of saints arc yet in vogue, 
in countries where ethical monotheism is the only socially 
recognised form of religion. 

The second danger comes from extromo rationalism, 
which, not being satisfied with removing tlic primitive crudi- 
ties and irrational excresoenoos of a religion, attac.ks the 
very vitals of the faith. Tims the pious admission of all inli- 
gious that God cannot be known in His true essence by the 
frail intellect of man may be exploited to cslablish the thesis 
that God is unknown and unknowable and that to such a mys- 
terious entity bordering on nothingness it is useless to offer 
worship (agnosticism). Or, it may be supposed that the 
physical and the moral world present to man such contradic- 
tory experiences that they can furnish no basis for establish- 
ing an unequivocal theism. Beauty and ugliness, adaptation 
and opposition, pleasure and pain, good and evil are so in- 
extricably mixed up together that without doing violence to 
one’s rational faculty one cannot believe that this medley is 
due to a single good God. The probabilities arc rather that 
either there is no god (atheism) or that a duality of gods ^vith 
opposite moral qualities rules the world (ditheism, later 
Zoroastrianism), or that a plurality of powers rule different 
departments of the world without reference to cur another 


w See EKE, vi, 161, art. OABAES. 
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(ijolyilicism) or that the sizigle power tha^ rules the worhl is 
limited cither in power or in intelligence or in goodness or in 
all these combined (the theory ol a finite God; J. S. Mill). 
Any of these theories would affect man’s exclusive devotion to 
a single ethical God. It should not be forgotten that a philo- 
sopher treats religious experience in the same manner as any 
other experience and subjects it to the same critical 
examination of reason. A philosopher does not start with 
the certainty of God; and even when after laborious 
enquiry he becomes convinced that God exists, the 
ultimate position he reaches is that God is an hypothesis 
that is not unworkable. As opposed to the direct in- 
tuition and certain faith of a religious man, a philosopher’s 
knowledge of God is always indhect — God is at most a key 
that fits most satisfactorily the facts of experience, without 
excluding, however, the possibility of other explanations. 
Hence it is that philosophers have never succeeded in arguing 
people into devotion although they have often succeeded in 
adding the cogency of reasoned argument to the primary con- 
viction of a devotional mind. 

The effect of speculation on faith we shall illustrate from 
Indian religions as being the most instructive. Like all 
ancient religions, the Vedic religion also possessed a generous 
measure of polytheism. There were gods and goddesses 
ruling different departments of nature, whose personality was 
yet in a state of gristle^ — ^vague, shadowy figures not fully 
personified, with physical associations too oppressively pro- 
minent to allow a thorough anthropomorphism or effec- 
tive moralisation.^’’ Such, for instance, were Agni (fire), 


18 Sea Keith, Bel. awl Ph. of the Veda and Ui?,, I, p, CSf; also Winternite, 
A History of Indian Literature, I (Eng. Tr.), p. 76 f. 

17 There is Dyoush-pita, the Sky-father with Prithivi Mats, the Barth- 
mother j there are V&yn the Wind-spirit, Earjnnya the Bain-god, Sniya the Snn- 
god, and other spirits of the sky such ns Savita; there is the Dawn-goddess, 
Ushas. All these are or ware originally deified powers of nature : the people, 
though their invagination created them, have never felt any deep interest in them, 
and the priests who have taken them into their charge, though they treat them 
very couidreously and sing to them elegant hymns full of figures of speech, have 
not been able to cover them with the flesh and blood of living personality.— L, D. 
Barnett, Hindu* Qods and Heroes, p. 18. 
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Suiya (the sun), Soma (tlie sacred beverage), rarjiinya (the 
rain-cloud), Usas (the dawn), SaraRv^at^ (the sacred stream), 
Maruts (thunder-storm), Apas (Avaters) — ‘ transparent g'ods,’ 
as Bloomfield calls them, iiall’-humaniscd, mostly roaisLing 
imagery^® and lending themselves to further speculative treat- 
ment with advancing thought.^’ Speaking of Agni, for 
example, Bloomfield observes “ In the hieratic (in distinc: 
tion from the popular) hymns of the Eig-Veda there will be 
few cases in which Agni is not more or less directly connect- 
ed with the sacrifice. And it is well now to take this simple 
article, the sacrifice fire, and let it unfold its own story step 
by step. How it turns in the hands of these priestly poets 
into a person gifted with the thinly disguised qualities of fire; 
into a messenger mediating between men and gods; into an 
archpriest typical of holy rites; and finally into a god.” The 
chances of personification wore, however, considerably mini- 
mised by the tendency to create “mythological synonyms,” as 
Hillebrandt calls the gods belonging to the same department 
of nature but possessing "special physical basis, distinguish- 
ing characteristic and thoophanio moment.” Lot us quote 
Griswold in this connection “The sun has many dis- 
tinguishable aspects and functions.® It is a bright orb 
iSurya), w light-giving friendly power of nature {Mitra), a 
great stimulator of life and activity (Samtar), a nourisher 
and protector of cattle, shepherding them and finding them 
when lost (Pusan), wide-striding from earth through mid-air 
to zenith, ‘ he of the three steps ’ (Visnu), and the one who 

U Mttcdonell', Vedic Mythology, p. 17. 

Bloomfield, Bel, of the Veda, pp. 86-89. Bob also Griswold, op. oit., p. 81; 
EBB. xii. 606, art. VEDIC EELIGION. 

M Bloomfield, The Beligion of the Veda, p. 167. On the different oharooters 
ol Agni reference may be made to Hopkins, Or, and Ev, of Bel,, pp, SOO-01. See 
also Winternitz, op, oit., 1, pi 98 f. 

Griswold, op. oif., pp. also p. 277 (Sa'vitBr=lh6 sun before rising). 
Sea also Winternitz, op. cii,, I, p. 76. 

ffl An alternative view’ would be that each special Sun-god was, in origin, 
tho creation of a different "Vedic tribe, all of these being finally brought 6!ogethcr 
within the Eig-Vedio pantheon as parallel forms of tho sun-god. — Griswold, op. eit , 
p. 270, 
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at dawn shines in every direction (Vivasmnt).^ The func- 
tions of the god of lightning and of the god of storm are also 
similarly differentiated. Thus the lightning fighting to release 
the cows of the sky manifests itself as an impetuous warrior 
(Indra) ; it is the third or aerial form of fire dwelling in the 
clouds (Trita Aptya)f‘^ it is born of the heavenly waters 
(Apam Napat); it gTows in the mother cloud and brings fire 
down from heaven to earth (Matarihan) ; it looks like a ser- 
pent in the lower atmosphere (Ahi Budhnya)-, it leaps down 
from the cloud mountains in a single streak of fire like a ‘ one- 
footed goat ’ (Aja Ekapad) ; it strikes the earth, shatters trees 
and kills animals and men (Rudra) ; accompanied by thunder, 
wind and rain, it manifests itself in numerous lightning 
flashes {Maruts).” The process multiplied the gods of 
nature although it prevented their personification. Their 
connection with the three physical realms — earth, air (or 
water), heaven — was so persistent that both the Eig-Voda 
(I. 139.11) and the Atharva-Yeda (10. 9.12) divided the gods 
ijito three groups — celestial, atmospheric and terrestrial, 
although gods belonging to more than one region are also 
mentioned in later classifications Yaska’s Ninikta, 

7. 5).“ 

But there were not only transparent deities of nature de- 
rived out of cosmic elements and local physical objects. Some 
of the gods had' travelled down from pre-historic times — ^fro'm 

23 It IB mtoreating to note that in Egyptian religion the, gun was Bimilarly 
worshipped in a multiplicity of forms. Thus Eo as the sun sailing in his boat 
on the celestial ooeun (also as Amon-Ba), Atmu or Turn as tho setting sun, 
Ehepera as the rising sun, Aten as the rays of the sun, Anhor as the sceptred 
leader of heoven ond Sopon as the cone of light before tho rising sun repre- 
sented different forms of the sun (BBE. v. 248, art. EGYPTIAN BBLIGION). 
Climatic cenditions did not permit a similar mnitipheation of the gods of lightn- 
ing and storm in Egypt as in India. 

23 Trita (AV. vi. 113.1; xix. B6.4; BV. viii. 47.13; i. 187.1; and other 
places) and Traitana (BV. i. 1B8.3) seem to have been confounded together in the 
Veda, whereas originally they were quite distinct from each other. Trita was 
the name of a celebrated physician, and Traitana that of the conqueror of a 
giant or tyrant; the first belonged to the family of the Samas, the latter to 
tho Aptyas. In the Zend-Avesta the original fonn of the legend is better pre- 
seryod.-«Hang, Essays on the Religion of the Parsis, p. 278. See Bloomfield, 
Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, p. B31 f. 

25 Macdonell, fed. Myth., p. 19, 
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the common Aryan ancestorfi oC the Tndo-Ei.u’ojioanH and of 
the Indo-Iranians 'There were perhaps also gods of yore 
whom younger gods had dethroned Irom the licarts of a 
later generation.®^ Most of these liad become “ translu- 
cent ’ ’ in Yedic timfes, that is, their original physical associa- 
tion had grown dim in human memory. Some, shorn of 
their physical attributes, had dwindled into mere names; but' 
others had undergone what Freud would call a secoiidary ela- 
boration and begun to assume a personal character. Thus 
Bhaga, Mitra, Aryaman, Vivasvat, Trita Aptya, Apam 


2* See Griswoli], op. cit., Part A, Ch. I. 

22 The 'Vada conceivas of tho Sdityas as the doscondiintH of a foiniuine 
Aditi who cuts a considerable figure ns .a very abstract female, suggesting the 
vieos of " freedom from fattora,” " frofldom from guilt,” " bimndlessnoBS " and 
“ imivorflo.” Sba ie finally identified in the Hindu mind with ‘‘ oortli." A 
father who might he rosponaiblo tor the offsining of this inlorosling liuly is 
never mentioned. Wo are atmok first of all by tho fact llial Aditi tho inothci'i 
a piiioly Hindu product, io ohviouely younger than her owji houh, tho host of 
whom aro at least as old as tho Indo-Iranian pori(Kl. I luivo, tor my part, litHo 
doubt but that Aditi is a woll-oxoouted abslraotion of somo kind. Tn llio jiiist 
T have suggested that tho word adityn meant origiimlly “ of yorn,” and that 
lliis set of antique gods whoso most substantial monibors aru pro-historio were 
thus fitly named " gods of yore ” or " gods of old." Wo may perhaps contrast 
with this the description of Indra as " later born " (aimjavara) in a legend 
told in Taittiitya Brahma^a (2.2.10). Prom ibe word adilya, conceived as a inctro- 
nymfo, the feminine Aditi might bo easily abstraoted. If this is well taken, we 
mnst assume that the Veda hod forgotten the meaning of fiditya in the sense 
of ” of yore."— Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda (1008), pp. 130-91. See Mae- 
donell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 17, 120 f— Aditi j also p. 43 f— Adityas. The number of 
the Idityas is indefinite as well as their names. Mitra, Varu^a, Aryaman, Bhaga, 
Dakja, Arafio ore mentioned in BY. 2.27.1. Other enumerations in the Big- 
Veda, Atharva-Veda and tho Brahmaijas include the names of Dhaif, Indra, 
Vivasvat, Martapda, Vi^pn, Sfirya, Savitr. Agai is identified with Azp4a and 
Sfirya. Bloomfield has in mind Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Indra and Vivasvat, 
which names are found jn the Avesta also, though not all in the sense of a 
■good spirit. Bhaga, in fact, belongs to the Indo-European and not only to tho 
mdo-Trauian. Oldenberg’s identification of the idityas with the Amesha Spentas 
is not generally accepted nowadays. 

It has been similarly suggested that " Tvastar is the more ancient deity and 
'tbit Savitar has fallen heir to some of the functions of Tvastar." — Griswold, The 
, Riligion of the l^ig-Veda, p. 276. 

Mttcddnell points out that a similar supplanting of Trita by Indra is also 
a possible theory — Ved. Myth., pp. 66, 697. (See also Houg, Weeaye, etc., 
p. 27lS.) But he does not accept Both and Whitney’s theory tlwt Indra absorbed 
the pre-eminence originally posseesed by Varupa (V. M., ,p, 66). Barij^tt thinks 
that " amidst the maze of obscure legends about Indra there are throe' points 
which stand out with perfect eloamess. They 'are, firstly, thflit Indra was a 
uBurpeir; secondly, that the older gods fought hard but vainly to keep him from 
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Napat, Puramdhi and some such pre-Vedic gods® had be- 
come more or less colourless in the Vedas; but the twin 
AiSvins, Indra, Vanina, Visnu® — the first two certainly, and 
the third probably, pre-Vedic and the last Vedic — ^had almost 
shod their physical associations and acquired human quali- 
ties. Human form and equipment in keeping with their 
proper functions were freely ascribed to the latter class though 
definiteness was lacking in most cases.® In later Vedic 
literature symbols representing deities began to appear— 
possibly also images of Indra (RV. 4. 24.10), as Macdonell 
points out.® 

But deified forces of nature in different degrees of perso- 
nification wei'e not the only gods that the Vedic Aryans wor- 
shipped. Traces of animism and fetishism® are to be. found 
in the worship of deified inanimate objects like 
hills and rivers, forests and plants (both large and 
small), implements and weapons. Totemism has not 
been definitely established in the Vedas; but some 
animals, that were associated with the gods or 
served as fetishes or symbols, were praised and invoked, and 


snpiemo di-rinity, and that in his etrnggle he killed his father; and thirdly, that 
ho was idantiflsd with the warrior class, as oppoaad to the jarisstly order, or 
Brahmans." " Indra was originally o warrior king or chieftain who wos defied, 
perhaps by the priestly tribe of the Angirasas, who claim in some of the hymilB 
to have aided him in his fight with Vpitra, and that he thus rose to the first rank 
in the pantheon, gathering round himself a great cycle of heroic legend baaed 
upon those traditions, and only secondarily and by artificial invention becoming asso- 
ciated with the control of the rain and the doyligbt." — Barnett, Hindu Oods and 
Heroes, pp. 98-34. 

38 Thus Uandharva who comas down from Indo-Iranian period is equally 

colourless in the Big- Veda— Macdonell, V. M., p. 136. The whole of the Fourth 
Lecture in Mills' Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia sbonld ho read in this eon- 
nCctioD, esp. pp. 76-81. ^ 

39 Maodcmell, V.Iii., p. 49 (Afivin), p. 27 (Vornno), p. 39 (Visnn), p. 66 
(Indral. Also Griswold, Bel. of the ^igveda, p. 286 (Vi^pu) ; BBE, xii, 60S. 

30 BEE. xii. 602-03. 

or Macdonell, V. M„ p. 166; EBB. xiii. 610. See however Bagozin, Vedic 
India, p. 183.* The image was probably a fetish ot first (of. Ark of the Covenant in 
BraeTa battles). 

33 Macdonell, V. M., p. 147 f. Also Griswold, op, oit., p. 834, f.n, 1, 

23 
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attained a semi-diYiiie status;*^ the cow, Toi’ instance, had lio- 
come aghnya or inviolable (BV. 8. 9. 15-10), except for enter- 
taining guests (S. Br. 3, 4. 1.2), and also a. sacred animal 
(AV. 12. 4. 5) — nay, even the gods were supposed to bo her 
childi’en (gojatah),^ Similarly, the boar and the tortoise liad, 
by thfe time of the later Samhitas and the BiTihmanas, become 
identified with the Oreator Prajapati — an identification that 
was to have far-reaching consequences in the. history of Vais- 
navism at a later time when they came to be regarded as incar- 
nations of Visnn. Again, there were the tutelary deities of tlie 
household (Yastospati) and the field (Ksetrasya pati), spirits 
of air (G-andharvas) and water (Apsarascs), deified and im- 
mortalised men (Ebhus), departed ancestors (Pitarah) with 
Yama at their head, ancient priests (Atharvan, Aiigirasos) 


S3 Bponlcing of pro-Aryan religion, Sir John M'lirHluill i)1)Hovvoh t " Wo inust 
guard agMQsl; asauniing that, nil tlio nuiiiialfl wliiitli norvoil an ohnnim nr tnliHiimiiH 
at Malianjo Dora wera noeossiinly obj'aola of cull. WnvortluiloHH, il jh .mifo, I l«'- 
liove, to idtar tliot the iinngoa of comixisilc oniinnlH vvitli Iminfliii fneOH worn In- 
toadad for ■worship, ond thoro is hardly room for doulit that like the 'Ih'CB-fno.Hl 
god and Tree-goddesseH on tlio Bcals, the othur major niiitmviH wuro also dulllud, 
namely, the unieorn, .tiger, oleplnwit, rhinoceros, bison, bultnlo, bnll (both hninped 
and humplesB), and the ghariyal. (Mahenjo Dam and the Iiiiluii CMliiiatton, 
Paa't I, p. 71). Seo Keith, op. oit., I, p. 01 f. Also tho following from Mar- 
shall : " When we find, as we do, that most of tho elDinenrib ■which uioko np this 
pre-historio religion — so for os we can at present analy;co thorn— are porpolnntod in 
later Hinduism, wa are justified m inferring that much of the zooliitry which 
characterizes Hinduism ond which is demonstrably non-Aryon, is also derived 
from the pre-historio age.”— fkid, p. 78. 

S'ac a summary of pro-Aryon religion, see the some book, pp. 76-77. “ This 
religion of the Indus people was the lineal progenitor of Hinduism." " Many of 
the basio features of Hinduism are not traceable to an Xndo-Aryau source at all. 
They come into view, not in the earliest Vedio literature, which represents the 
mare or less Indo-Aiyan tradition, but either in the later Vedas or in the still 
later Brahmanos, Dpanishads, and Bpics, when the Vedio Aryans hod long since 
amalgamated with the older races ond absorbed some measure of their culture 
and teachings. Chief among such features are the cults Of Sivo and the mother 
gQjddess, of Krishna and of the NSgas and Yak?as, the worship of animals nnd 
trees and stones, phallism, yoga, ^kktism, ond tho doctrines of sariiaafa (metein- 
payehoeis) and bhahti (devotion to a pei-sonal god)."— Ibid, p. 77. (Per contra see 
Keith, The Beligion and PMosophy of (he Veda and VpanUhads, Vol. I, p. Si, 
which was ■written before the Mahenjo Doro excavations were widely known in 
their tme signifloance.) 

Bor a distinction between the two cultures — Aryan ond ^re-Aryan, see 
Marshall, op. eit., p. 110 f,' 

MMocdcnell, V. M,,' p. 161, 
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and scors (Saplarsi) and heroes (Kutsa, etc.), who dwelt in 
hpaven — ^to all of these honour and worship were due. Then 
there were the wives of the gods — some like Indrani, 
VarunanI and Agnayi without much independent character, 
and others like Usas, Sarasvati, Vac, Prthivi, Eaka, 
Sinivali, Puramdhi, etc., with some independent status of 
their own. Lastly, there were the demons and malevolent 
spirits ® — asuras, panis, raksases, dasas and dasyus,® 
pi^acas,®^ aratis and druhs® — ^who, in tangible or intangible 
forms, inflict woes and injuries on men either spontaneously 
or at the instigation of other men, oppose the gods and, by 
disturbing their sacrifices or interfering with their dead 
bodies, prevent men from attaining their spiritual ends. 
These too had to be controlled or propitiated by proper in- 
cantations or offerings. 

Here then is as uncompromising a medley of gods, god- 
lings and demons as is to be found anyudiere else — a rather 
hopeless crowd not easily reducible to any kind of sys- 
tem. In fact, the system of worship had a tendency to intro- 
duce new gods and fresh complications. We must remember 
that in the Vedas we are not at the beginning of Brahmanic 
religion — ^the primitive beliefs had already reached a certain 
philosophical position in the theory of gods and many myth's 
were simply alluded to and their knCwledge taken for granted. 
Nay, more : an elaborate system of sacrifice, which was con- 
ducted by a highly trained priessthood with scrupulous adher- 
ence to the details of the rituals and hedged in by minute 
prescriptions and prohibitions, bad practically made the 
hymns liturgical in character although prayers unaccompanied 
by ceremonial acts were not entirely unknown.® Now, 


SBSee Macdonell, V.M., p. 166 f. 

36 The oQcresponding Avestan. ‘ dahyua ' menus ‘ peoples.’ ' Iribea ’ hud does 
not have the liateful senae of the Vedw -word.— See Eagozin, Vedte India, p. 113, 
f.n. 1. See Milla, 0«r Own Religion in Ancieiil Persia, p. 93. 

37 In the Tait. Saip. (2.4 1 1) the three hoatile gronpa of Asnraa, Eakaaaes, and 
Fi^acaa are reepeotively oppoaed to the three claeaes of goda, men, and Pitya. 

33 Iranian Dra]'. Foe aimilar diatinctiona among the Iranian evil apiiita, see 
Jaokaon, Zor. Stud., pp. 99-108. 

36 BEE. 5di. tlOf. - - . - 
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every sacrifice involved the use of certain objects and imple- 
ments and also certain attitudes of mind. Tlie association of 
these with the sacrifices to the gods ended in tlieir ovm deifi- 
cation. The psychology of the transformation was perhaps 
this that any imperfect functioning on thcii- part would make 
the entire sacrifice nugatory. In this way, the sacrificial post 
^(vQ,naspati, smnt, yupa) to which the victims were tied, the 
sacrificial grass (harhis) on which the gods descended to take 
the food-offerings, the doors leading to the sacrificial field 
(devlr dvdrah), the sacrificial waters mixed wdth Soma 
(apas), the press-stone for crushing the soma-plant (gmvan. 
adri), the sacrificial butter (ghrta) poured into Agni, “ the 
mouth of the gods , ” all received divine homage in the Rig- 
Veda, and in the Atharva-Veda the sacrificial ladles and 
even the remnants of the sacrifice {wcliista) (AV. 11. 7) were 
assigned “divine power of the highest order. Again, when 
the correct uttering of the mantras was regarded as ossential 
for the successful termination of a sacrifice, a presiding genius 
of holy speech (F5c) was inevitable and she was at tlic time 
of the Brahmanas identified with the sacred stream, fiarasvatt, 
on whose banks sacrifices wore performed and mantras sup- 
posed to have been composed. A more important personi- 
fication was the “ Lord of Prayer ” {Brhaspati ox Bmhmmias- 
pa£i),® who is regarded as favouring the man who offers 
prayer and scourging the hater of prayer. Barnett goes so far 
as to suggest that even Visnu was “ originally nothing more 
or less than the embodied spirit of the sacrificial rites.’’® As 
is well known, these two personifications had important 
conseq;Uences in the later history of Hinduism — ^the one deve- 
loping into the Absolute (Erahniau) of Pantheism and through 
it into Brahma, the first person of the Trinity, and the second 


Maodonell, V.ilf., pp. 161.65; Giiswold, op. cU., pp, 81-86; Koitbi op. oit,, 
11, pp. 141-16. 

41 Bloomfield, op. oit., p. 248 (also p. 191); Macdonell, VM., p, 87. See 
the author’s Sorosoot? Ijhe Goddess of Learning in K. B. Pailtak Gommemoration 
Volume, p. 82 f. _ ^ 

42Maodonell, V.M., p, 103; Oriswold, op. oit.,, p. 170 f, 

48 Barnett, op. oit., p. 89. ' _ . . _ 
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into the God of theism and later into the second person of 
the Trinity/'' 

But the same turn of thought that diagnosed the neces- 
sity of aid from the objects of rituals, correct speech and 
personified prayers and rites discovered also that there was 
an inner side to all external acts of the men who offered sacri- 
fices and of the gods who received them. All worship must 
proceed out of faith {3mddM), piety and devotion (Ammati) 
and desire (Kdma).''^ The gods must similarly assume an 
attitude of favour (Anumati) and bounty (Sunrtu), and they 
should also be able to manifest anger (Manyu) and send death 
or destruction (Nirrti). In any serious undertaking both gods 
and men must practise ardour (Tapes). All things, again, 
must be done in proper time (Kala)‘^ to bear fruit, and health 
(Prana) and vigour (Asunlti) must be maintained. The needs 
of the sacrificing priests must not be forgotten by the rich 
patron in whose spiritual interest the Bralunaua priests stirred 
from early dawn, and suitable sacrificial fee (Daki^irid,) should 
be paid at the end of a work. In this way, all the essential 
conditions of a successful act of sacrifice wei’e duly deified 
and adored. These abstract gods were the results of reflec- 
tion on the various aspects of the principal type of Vedic 
religion. It has been maintained not without reason that a 
hieratic religion, as the Eig-Vedic religion undoubtedly is, 
does not contain all the elements of the popular religion, and 
that for these we must go to the Atharva-Veda which embo- 
dies in a generous measure the popular cults, superstitions 
and beliefs. The contents and the traditions also malte it 
clear that different priestly families had predilections for 
different deities and that the .same deities were also different- 
ly conceived by them. 

Eational speculation on these heterogeneous ele- 
ments led to diverse results. A belief in an un- 
redeemed plurality of gods is not favourable to a proper ap- 


^Bagozin, Vedic India, p, 262; Macdobell, V.M,, pp. 101-02, lOi, 
4BMaodon^ll, V-M,, pp. 119-20. • 
lowiatOTnite, op. cjt., I, p, 160, 
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preoiation of the nature, functions and attributes of tlie supcj- 
sensible world with which man wishes to bold coirnucrcc. In 
fact, many polytheistic religions have been disfigured by tlu^ 
quarrels, jealousies and pettinesses of contending gods. Tlic 
more complete the humanisation, the greater the risk of 
unsavoury myths recounting the passions and foibles of divine 
beings. It is not always an advantage to believe that the 
gods could come down on earth and hold social relatiens with 
men; for very often they have been pictured as being templed 
by the beauties of the daughters of men and becoming tbe 
progenitors of ordinary human families — ^not of kingly fami- 
lies alone, as in China and Japan. The hieratic character of 
the Yedic religion''’' and the imperfect personification of most 
of its gods prevented many of tlie common pitfalls of a poly- 
theistic faith in the early ludo- Aryan religious speculation. 
Compare, for instance, the Yedic and the Ptiui’anic beliefs 
about the character and activities of tlie gods and you will at 
once bo convinced that it is far bettcu’ to worship inii)e)‘fe(dly 
Iiumanised forces of nature tliau to believe iji a phii'ality of 
humanisSd gods with limited power, intelligence and mora- 
lity.''® A sacrificial religion which was often pragmatics,! ly 
interested in the gods as helpers in war and givers of plenty 
in peace had little incentive to look beyond the poAvo]’, the 
grace and the bounteousness of the gods approached for favour. 
This will explain why most of the gods, personal or abstract, 
were invested with many similar attributes by the poets and 
worshippers.''® Tutelary deities were few and were generally 
later developments — ^most of the. gods were cosmic and nation- 
ally or tribally worshipped. This also favoured development 


£[eitli diawB atteution to th$ danger of drawing too sliarp a distinction 
Between tlie priestly and the popular religion of Vedic times. — See Reunion and 
Philosophy of the Veda and Vpanishads, I, Ob. 4, § 6 ip. 66 f.) 

Spealang of Indra, for instance, Maodonell observgs, " To the more in 
tense anthrapomorphiam of Indra’s nature are doubtless due certain sensual and 
immoral traits which are at yariance with the moral perfection elsewhere attri- 
buted to him and essential to the character of the Vedio gods." — Maodonell, Vedic 
Mythology, p. 66. ^ 

49 E’er instance, in the Atharvaveda the gods hardly difEgr fregn one another 
and aU hav^ become demon-ldllerB, — Wintarnitz, op, -cit,,- 1, pi’ ISA ' 
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of speculation about their nature and a sublimation of their 
functions. 

As in all religions, speculation was not always favourable 
to the Vedic gods. In a scripture primarily religious 
there cannot be much room for the views of scep- 
tics and agnostics : these can at best appear as opi- 
nions that are to be abjured by the believers and 
the orthodox. Still, there are stray passages to show 
that freethinkers were not absolutely wanting even in those 
olden daya.“ Unfortunately, an ancient tradition considered 
the gods to have been originally mortal and to have acquired 
immortality by the grace of Savitr or of Agni or by drinking 
Soma 01' by practising continence and austerity^ — a tradition 
which was exploited not only in the interest of later Absolu- 
tism but also for sceptical and agnostic purposes. There was 
also the belief that the gods had been originally few in number 
and that many of the gods were born later. This led some 
seers to ask if the ultimate principle of existence was not 
Nothing or Non-being®* rather than Being and if the gods had 
not arisen from the non-existent — a position that we find some- 
what modified in the view that chaos or primeval waters be- 
gan the process of creation.®* It is this position that the 
Cliandogya Upanisad combated in its doctrine that it is saf 
(Being or the Existent) that existed originally — sadeva 
saumyedamagra asU. Where creation is ascribed to a Primal 
Unitary Being, a doubt is expressed if it was really the work 
of that Being and, if so, whether that Being was conscious of 
its creative activity.®® Some seers, again, express surprise at 


50 Winternitz, op. ait., I, p. 5)8. 

61 Mncclonoll, V. M., p. 17. 

60 RV., 10.72.6; Sat.P.Br. VI.1.1. KV. 10.129. 

oOMaodonell, V. M., pp. 18-14; AV, 10.7, 15. See; Muir, Original SanaJint 
Texts, V, Sec. xxi (6). 

64 The entii’e Sfikta rune thna (Bagozin, Vedic India, pp. 427-28) : 

" 1. Nor Aught nor Naught existed then; not the aerial apace nor heaven's 
bright -woef above. What covered all? Where reated all? Was it 
■water, the profound abyas? 

2r Death was not then, nor immortality ; therg ■u'aa no difference of day 
and night. That One breathed breathlesa in Itself; and there was 
nSthlng other than It. 
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the lowly origin of Agni out of two pieces of dry wood and at 
the priestly or divine functions ascribed to such a being. 
How can a living god spring out of dry AA'ood? ITow does 
he grow without beiiig suckled, by his mother? How horrible 
is it that a son should devour his parents? But, as Kagoziii 
remarks,®® the sense of reverence prevented open scoffing or 
scepticism, and so the poet who asks the third question hastens . 
to add : ‘ But I, a mortal, cannot judge a god; Agni is Aviso 
and knows.’ So long as the reverential attitude persisted, 
the position that the worshipper took up was that the ques- 
tionable conduct of a god might be known but not imitated by 
a human being :®® the divine standard was declared to be in- 
applicable to men. fortunately, in Vedic times Tndra was 
practically the only god who had occasional lapses from 
correct conduct, due primarily to his excessive drinking of 
Soma. No wonder, therefore, that sceptics should bo found 
to disbelieve in the existence of a god whoso moral behaviour 
was sometimes so much out of keeping with the general con- 
duct of the other Vedic gods (EV. 2. 12. 6). Scepticism that 
made a systematic negation of the gods as helpful aids to men 
was a position of later development; and, curiously enough, 


S. In the bogiuning there was darkness in darkness enfolded, all was 
undistingnishuble water. Tlmt One, which lay in the utnpty space, 
wrapped in nothingness, was developed by the power of heat. 

4. Desire first arose In It — that was the primal germ of mind, which 
poets, searohing with their intelleots, discovered in their hearts to be 
the bond between Being and Non-Being. 

6. The ray of light which stretched across these worlds; did it come from 
below or from above? Then seeds wore sown and mighty forces 
arose. Nature beneath and Power and Will above. 

6. AVho indeed knows? Who proclaimed it here — whence, whence this 
creation was produced? The gods were later than its production — 
who then knows whence it sprang? 

He from whom this creation sprang, whether he made it or not, 
the All-Seot in the highest heaven, be know's it — or he does not." 

Por on interpretation of thio alleged ignorance, see the commentary on 
Taittirla Brahmopa, quoted by Muir, Original Sanslcrit Texts, V, 
Sec. xxi (6), p. 863. 

MRagozin, Vedic India, p. 160; see EV. X. 79.4. 

3® See Hopkins, The Efhios of India, p. 13, 
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it was ushered in by a tbeistio speculation which overreached 
itself. To this aspect of development we may now turn. 

The line of speculation that accepted the reality of the 
gods but found their number and. nature unsatisfactory follow- 
ed the usual law of religious thinking in the human race. If 
anthropologists and missionaries have rightly reported the 
I'oligious beliefs of the primitives, religibn takes in them the 
form either of animistic faith in an all-pervasive conscious- 
ness, or of a fetishistic, totcmistic or euhemeristic belief in 
the existence of a number of separate spiritual entities, or of a 
belief in an All-’B''athci'. These three modes of primitive reli- 
gious thinking provide the germs of pantheism, polytheism 
and monotheism respectively. In Vedic religion also specula- 
tion developed along all these three lines, with the result that 
the Brahmanism or Hinduism that subsequently arose out of 
'Vedicism ended either in an impersonal Brahman or in a 
Trinity (or multiplicity of gods) or in a Supreme G-od. In 
the Vedas themselves the theistic current was the strongest — 
the spirit of reliance upon the help and mercy of 
the gods had not yet completely given way to tJie 
belief in the self-sufficiency of the individual soul or 
the inability of the gods to withstand the potency 
of religious rites and formulae. Later on the three 
factors necessary in religious worship — ^man, material and 
deity — came to receive different emphasis from different class- 
es of thinkers. When man came to be considered as the most 
important element and self-knowledge came to be synonymous 
with salvation, the gods became superfluous for spiritual 
blessing. Deprived of their boon-giving capacity, the gods 
retained a shadowy kind of existence in the IJpanisads, 
Buddhism, and Jainism, and were portrayed as being them- 
selves in need of the saving kuoWledgo and as approaching 
enlightened beings for spiritual illumination.” Indra vras 
the foremost god according to the Upanisads because he uas 
the first to gain self-knowledge at the feet of Prajapati 

WDrtiBsen, PMosophy of the Upanishads, p. 173; U. 0. Bhattaoharyya, 
The Vedto Gods in the Upanishads, in Phil, Quart., Vol. I, No, 3, p. 202. See 
Wintemitz, op. eft., I, p. 201. 
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(Chan. Up. 8. 7. 2) or because he was tlie first to know 
Brahman (Kena. Up. 4. 3). The mortality ol' the gotls was 
reaffirmed and their heavens wore declared to be transitory in 
character — good enough as temporary places of reward for the 
ritualistically virtuous but non-existent to the spiritually wise. 
So far as reality was concerned, there was not much to clioose 
between god and man, heaven and earth, for ultimately all 
were transient manifestations of a single impersonal spiritual 
principle, namely. Brahman.®® 

While the increasing emphasis upon self-knowledge was 
a new feature, the Vedic seers had themselves sown the seed 
of pantheism. Wo have already seen that Vedic worship in- 
cluded practically all types of beings — gods; deified heroes, 
sages and ancestors; animals; plants; inanimate', objects; and 
abstract entities. Imagination, backed by the ^vill to believe, 
embraced ropresontatives of each type; bosidos, the major gods 
themselves were intimately associated with cosmic foreos and 
physical phenomena. This almost verged on aniinisju, whicli 
is the forerunner of a pantheistic view of tlic woi'ld. .In cine 
time, one of the theories propounded was thn,t the entire uni- 
verse was derived out of a primeval Piirusa saci’ificed by tlie 
gods:®® Whatever is, is Puruaa — ^lioth what has been and 
what shall be.”®“ A similar identification of the goddess 


Xi is iateveBtiug to note that in thp tlielRtio Bliagnvadgltii the Satpkhy^ 
rtakrti is idontilied with Mahat Braluna^preBiimably becanso both were devoid 
of diatingniahable characteristics and personal qualities (Bli. G-. xiv. 34). But 
the respectful attitude towards the Upamsadic Brahman is to be met with in 
the conception of Brahma-nirvapa, the highest typo of salvation for the wise 
fBli.Gl'. V. 2d-26). (See also Bh. Q-. ii. 72; viii. 18; xiv. 26). The theistio attitude 
asserts itself in such a passage as xiv. 27. 

5® The Purusa SQkta (BV. X. 90) has generally boon interpreted in a 
panthoistio sense by Western scholars. Bat the verses are not unequivocal in 
meaning. Thus the Puru?a is said to extend ten ahgulns (fingers) beyond the 
earth (bhUnU); and though in one place the immortals are said to constitute 
throe-fourths of himi yet in the later portion of the hymn Indra, Agnj and VSyu 
are said to bq derived out of the one-fourth port that creailed the things of the 
earth. This permits the interpretation that even if All is God, God is not All, 
for He is something more. The question of the freedom of the finite spirit which 
ip its ethical aspect is relatively independent of God does not arisg in '‘'be context 
of the, hymn, which is essentially a c<»mogonio speculation. 

60 Jlaodonell, Ved, Myth., p. 16, 
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Aditi “ not only with all the gods, but with men, all that has 
been and shall be born, air and heaven ” was also made 
(RV. 1. 89. 10). Two other divinities, both ending in pati 
(which suffix Western scholars have regarded as a sign of 
later speculative development), namely, Brahmanaspati and 
Prajapati, also helped pantheistic speculation, the former in 
the Upanisada and the latter in the Brahmanas. Already in 
the Eig-Yeda Prajapati had come to be regarded as 
embracing all things (RY. 10. 121. 8-10);®^ in the 

Satapatha Brahmana he was regarded as all and 
* everything (1. 3. 6. 10; 1. 6. 4. 2; 4. 5. 7. 2).®* 
Brahmanaspati too appropriated to himself the deeds and 
powers of all the gods.®® He replaced the worship of the 
nature-gods as the holiness and power of Prayer (hrahman) 
rose in popular estimation, till at last he effected a transition 
from the semi-personal god of the Yedas to the impersonal 
Absolute of the Upanisads. In the Rig-Yeda®® the question 
had been raised about the “ wood ” and the “ tree ” out of 
wliich the heaven and the earth had been made by YiiSvakar- 
mau and the Yiiivedevah (All-gods) and the standing place 
of the world-fashioner (Vi^vakarman) dm-ing the process of 
fixing the creation. The Taittiriya Brahmana®® gave the 
reply : ‘ ‘ Brahma was the wood, Brahma was that tree out 
of which they fashioned the heaven and the earth. Wise 
ones, .with my mind I declare unto you, he took his stand on 
Brahma when he made fast the world.” The Upanisads took 
up the idea in right earnest and made Brahman the impal- 
pable all-pervasive®® spiritual essence of the whole world. 
When with this was united the other Yedic idea that the Ulti- 
mate Principle of existence possessed, like some gods (e.r/., 
Agni, Indra), the inscrutable power (Maya) of taking diverse 

m Macdonell, 7.M., p IG. 

Ihid, p. 5 ; see Winternitz, op. eit., I, p. 219 f. 

63 Bagozin, op. eit,, p. 262 ; MaodonBll, V.M., p. 101 {. 

66 EV. X. 81.4 ; see Eogozia, op. at., p 416. 

66 Taitt. Br. ii. 8. 9 63 see 'EEB. i. 196, 

66 Tlv impalpable character is made out by cutting open a Kyagrodba 
(fig) seed -wbioli reveala no form of the future tree; and the all-pemsive 
character is indicated by comparison -with salt rrhich is present in every sample 
of the sea-water. (Gh. TJp. 6.12; 6.13). 
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forms, the coast was cleared for the Acivaita Ycdanta Avliich 
Saiikara later made familiar. Speculative and mystical in- 
terests were adequately sciwed; hut the gods disappeared ns 
the ultimate determiners of human destiny and became reduced 
to a class of transient manifestations of the Absolute — in a 
much higher plane of existence than men, no doubt, but prac- 
tically useless®^ to the latter in the matter of attaining that 
sense of oneness with Bralnnan with which alone salvation 
came now to bo identified. In the Yoga system, which is 
monotheistic in its views, God was retained for cosmic func- 
tions; but so far as human salvation (haivalya)’ 

was concerned He was regarded as one of the many 
means for the attainment of Samadhi which is 

essential for self-realisation by finite spirits.®® It may, 
therefore, be fairly said that this lino of speculation ended in 
an intelleotualistic monism where the afToctivc needs of the 
lieart — love and devotion — ^wcrc ignored and the entire sacri- 
ficial cult, which represented the volitional aspect of worship, 
was abandoned. The insorutahio nature of the Absolute, 
which could be only negatively desoribed as possessing none of 
the attributes of worldly objects {ncU ncLi), ju'omotcd mystic 
contemplation; religion was snporseded by philosophy — 
and generally a mystic philosophy at thatr-and the gods of the 
Vedas fell from their pedestals of pristine glory. The emo- 
tional fervour of the Persian Sufis is lacking in the Upanisadic 
literature : the main tendency is to pander as little as possible 
to the sentimental aspect of human nature and to preach the 
message of a salvation that is beyond both good and evil, 
pleasure and pain. It was a great thing to have shown that 
a geographical heaven was a part of the transitory cosmos 
projected by the powers of the Absolute and to have equated 
salvation with the attainment of the highest plane of con- 
sciousness. But when man’s self-realisation entailed a 
complete disappearance of the gods and oven of I^vara, leaving 
no provision for the gratification of those emotional cravings 


WMuitri Up., 4. B; Mu94. I^P., 2- 1. 7. 
14varaprapi(lli5ii5t va {Yogi S&tra, i. 28), 
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which a personal God can alone satisfy, the solution failed to 
ajppeal to the ordinary mind. Buddhism and Jainism dis- 
missed the Absolute altogether but retained the new cult of 
stoical ataraxia and intellectual salvation. As against all 
these, the popular mind reaffirmed its faith in a personal god 
in the great theistic religions of Vaisnavism and Saivism that 
almost overtook the three earlier intellectualistic movement.?. 

The speculative movement that emphasised the import- 
ance of the materials spelled equal disaster to the gods. 
A sacrifice involves the use of both material objects and 
mantras. While an insistence upon the former may load to 
tho belief that certain specific objects are indispensable for 
invoking cei’tain deities (and even in Eig-Vedic times various 
favourite objects of different gods had begun to be specified), 
an insistence upon the latter may engender the notion that a 
correct procedure and an accurate pronunciation are essential 
for success in any religious undertaking. The danger pro- 
ceeding from tho first became greater when image-worship 
made its appearance.®® and material offerings and divine 
forms became closely associated by contiguous association. 
But for tlie fact that the extension of the Aryan settlement 
necessitated the use of local substitutes™ the materials used 
in worship would have been still more stereotyped. In the 
Vedic times, however, the general absence of idols prevented 
the use of set material offerings; and because the fire served 
as the uniform ‘ mouth of the gods,’'^ such products of the 
field, the forest and the flock as could be easily consumed by 
fire were used as sacrificial offerings. 

The case was different, however, with the mantras. 
Being linked easily with the primitive belief in the magical 


™ For image-worsLip in Vedio timoa, sea Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, V, 
Sac. xxiii (3) ; Did the Vedio Indians make images of their gods? (8rd edn., 
p. 463); B. 0. Bhattaeharyyn, Indian Images, Part I, p. xxivf. ; Griswold, op. cit., 
p. 337. 

70 Thus there was a break in the tradition about the Soma plant with the 
effect that its identity bcoame unknown in courso of time and local BUbstitntes, 
nearly approximating the original plant in quality and appearance, were used. 
See Gfiswold, op. cit., p. 219; also Ragozin, op. cit., p. 170, f.n. 2. 

71 Griawold, op. cit., p. 162. Fireless sacrifice on barhis (sacrificial giass) 
was also practised as in ancient Iran. — Griswold, op. eit,, p. 168. 
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efficacy of formulae and incanijatioiiH, those could soon he 
believed to have a power independent of the grace oC the i)arti- 
cular gods approached hy prayer. The distinction botweeu 
religion and magic has been well put in the pithy saying 
“ Eeligion persuades the gods and magic compels them.”'^ 
That the distinction was on the whole well observed in the 
Rig-Veda would be evident from a comparison with the 
Atharva-Veda where magic spells abound and which therefore 
was long kept out of the canonical list of the Vedas (known 
therefore as Tray! or group of three — ^Rk, Yajus and Saman). 
But spells are not absolutely unknown in the Eig-Veda, as 
when a person uses prayer magically to oust a rival or 
apprehends that a god would be lured away to the sacri- 
fice of another by the more efficacious prayer of that otlier 
(which implies that the god could not bo present at oven tAvo 
places simultaneously).” Plants and Avaters are supposed to 
be able to cast out diseases and wash awa,y sins. But, as 
Hopkins remarks,’'' much of the magic used Avas tinged Avith 
religious ideas and, in fact, the priests generally pre- 
ferred to clothe their oAvn utterances in petitions to the 
gods direct. For sucli an early I’oligion the absence of black 
magic is a remarkable phenomenon and it is a striking testi- 
mony to the speculative abihty of the ancient Indo-Aryans 
and the purity of their faith. 

When, however, we reach the period of the Brahmanas” 
we find that a change for the worse had taken place. The 
cessation of the practice of composing new hymns had invest- 
ed the ancient texts with an inviolable sanctity and a mystic 
'significance-. They are now supposed to exercise a coercive 
force on the gods. If the formalities of a religious ceremony 
ha^e been faithfully fulfilled, its attendant fruits are bound to 


W Griswold, op. cit,, p, 337. Saa 8. K. Mailra, Retujion arid Magic, in the 
Journal of the Department of Letters (GalotiUa TTniverBity), Vol. XXYII. 

^^Hoplsina, Ethics of India, p. 14; Bagozin, op. cit,, p. 370; EV. X. 146; 
EV. lY. 26. 1. The MlmSpsa Philoaopiy used this as an argntnant against th» 
theory of gods as hoon-givers. '' 

M Hopliias, Ethics of India, pp. 14-16. 

™ See Winternitz, op. eit„ 1, p. 187 f. 
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follow — not because tbe gods would be pleased to bestow them 
but because they cannot prevent their arrival. Let us quote 
a typical example given by Macdonell “ The notion that 
the kindling of Agni exercised a magical influence on the sun- 
rise seems not to bo entirely absent in the BV. Such ap- 
pears to be the meaning of the poet when he explains : ‘ Let 
us light Agnij that thy wondrous brand may shine in heaven’ 
(5. 6,4). This notion is clearly stated in a Brahmana pas- 
sage ‘By sacrificing before sunrise he produces him (the 
sun), else he would not rise’ (SB. 2. 3. 1.5; TS. 4. 7. 13.3).” 
This looks like a bold presumption; but when we remember 
that not only among primitive races but even in modern 
times lusty so;i 2 ids are produced by some Hindus to drive away 
the demon that is believed to be swallowing the sun or the 
moon during an eclipse, we can see its filiation to the magical 
belief that underlies such a religions act. Gradually 
a philosophy was propounded to show that mantras have an 
efficacy (^akbi) of their own, and an elaborate theory of sound 
iSphotatmla) was evolved to justify such a belief.™ The 
Mimamsa philosophy which took up the task of suppljing 
the rules of Vedic interpretation exceeded its function when 
it proposed to show that the hymns were in a sense more 
powerful than the gods approached with their help, and that 
an immaculate performance of Vedic rites could produce a 
meritorious result (apurva, adrsta) which was bound to bring 
in due time a favourable destiny {hhdgya). 

What lowered the prestige of the gods still further 
was the increased emphasis laid on the sclf-suffi- 


7® Macilonell, V. M., p. 08. 

77 SEE. XU. 828. 

7® The first aim of sacrifice \\as to present a simple tlianic-offerin^. The 
second aim was to nourish the gods with the essence of the offered food, and to 
strengthen them for their duty ef maintaining the universe. The next idea was 
that of maldng these oblations the means of wresting boons from the invigorated 
and gratified deities, and so accomplishing some specific earthly object, such, for 
example, as the birth of a son. A still more ambitious object was that of employ- 
ing sacrifice as an instrument for the attainment of superhuman powers and even 
exaltatioin to heaven - (Monier Williams, Brahmamsm and Hinduism, p. 22, quoted 
in art. HINDUISM, ERE. vi. 693) f see Max MnUer, Six Systems of Indian Phi- 
losophy, p. 402 !. 
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ciency of the moral law — tho theory that Ktirman 
produced its fruits without roforouco to diviuo favour 
or disfavour. The heterodox sysloma of Buddliism 
aud Jainism drew the logical conclusion of tho luir~ 
man doctrine that gods were not necessary either for 
temporal benefits or for final blessings. Being tethered to 
the saci'ificial system, Brahmanism could not get rid of tho 
gods altogether ; but it preached the doctrine that in the act 
of sacrifice the mantras and the rites were more important 
than the gods.” It is indeed true that there was this I'ciigious 
development that the Mimaiusa did not feel the necessity of 
defending the independent reality of many equally pou'erless 
gods ; it often thought of godhood in the singular as 
tho locus of worship or the person sacrificed unto 
(yajfla-punisa). But very little of the divine capacity was 
left to this Being when tho theory was advanced that llis only 
function was to bring about a dissolution of tho world at tho 
end of each cycle of oxistonco in ord(U’ to give a tenipoj’iiry res- 
pite to souls suffering from continuous rebirths, without 
being able to mitigate a jot or tittle of tlu'fr merit- 
ed doom. In fact, the relation botwcon tho law of 
Karman and God was very much like the relation 
between a moving train and a pointsman. Just as 
a train moves by the energy of its own fuel and the pointsman 
only shunts it on to this line or that without being able to 
accelerate or retard its speed, so also the condition of a soul 
at the beginning of a cycle or at the dissolution of its last 
embodiment is determined by its own actions of a previous 
life®® and God can only push a soul into its appropriate 
material form without having any capacity to modify the 
desert or the doom. In extreme speculation even this little 
initiative of God was taken away and Karman was supposed 


A sunilar eTOlution of thougitt led to Manlrayana in decadout Buddbisni 
of India aud Java. 

M See Nyaya-Mafijari (Vizianagram Sorios), p. 273 f; also Yoga Sfttia, ii. 13. 
Vide the author’e paper on The Vicissitudes of the Karma Doctrine in Pandit 
Madan JKohan Malavtya Oomtnemoration Volume, p. 491' f. 
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to operate directly without the co-operating activity of God. 
It is evident that a God to whom prayers are useless can hardly 
retain His title to the veneration of man. As in Greek 
belief, an inexorable fate (adrsta) above the gods took the 
place of a God of grace. No wonder, therefore, that the 
Mlmamsakas, in spite of their faith in the sanctity of the 
Vedas, should come to be regarded as atheists. Unlike the 
followers of the path of knowledge (jMnanulrga), these 
followers of the path of work (karmamarga) did not lose faith 
in a heaven to be won by the faultless performance of pres- 
cribed rites with ajipoiuted materials and mantras. But 
both classes agreed that the individual was a self-sufficient 
entity for purposes of salvation and that the ultimate means 
thereof was a true knowledge of the self and not merely a 
correct performance of sacrificial acts. A more radical 
position was taken up by the Sarnkhya system which 
disbelieved in the efficacy of religious acts, in the 
possibility of proving the existence of God and, there- 
fore, of concentrating attention on Him as a means to 
the Samddhi (mystic contemplation) that effects the 
release of the soul (Purusa) from its association with the 
body (Prahrti), and in the final absorption of the personal 
finite in the impersonal Absolute (Brahman). The Sarnkhya, 
therefore, rejected the Mimamsa, the Yoga, and the Vedanta 
solution of the problem of God in relation to man. We need 
only add the views of the materialists and the sceptics 
(Cdrmkas) who called the Vedas unmeaning jargon, the priest- 
ly symbols and acts mere disgTiises and devices to deceive 
fools, and sensual pleasure the highest blessing. It appears, 
therefore, that the majority verdict of Indian philosophers 
wont against a belief in God as understood in the Semitic 
religions, namely, a unitary and ethical personality ruling 
the universe by moral law but capable of forgiving and willing 


n See Bhartyhari’s NUUatakam, 94-lOa. " Beapite the handicap of an over. 
stresBed religions ritual, 'which nearly blinded her to the great light of ethics, 
India emer^d with the belief that religion ia a matter not of form but of mind 
and will, a^ that a good character is more essential than a good ritual,”— Hopkins, 
Sillies of India, p.'286. 
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to fctt’givG the penitent ainncr out of ITis aljiindant grace. 
What prevented godleaanesa in the had sense uf Lite tiwm wtii! 
that the Indian approach to tlie jn-oldciiu was spiritual and 
ethical, although it was not religious as uiuh'rstnud a, hove. 
There was no attempt to oqnate the s})iril, with tlie body 
(except in the small materialistic seliool) or hn deny tlie 
validity of the moral law; and, in the X'l'driuta .system of 
Sahlrara, the ultimate reality of Brahinan, wliicdi was des- 
cribed as existence, coiisciou.sncs.s and l)liKs (.mcoulananda- 
smrupam), M'as also acknowledged. 

It would be idle to deny the profound influence that 
these philosophical speculations had on llu^ whole trend of 
Indian religious tlioiight. It is not the fool i n 1 ndi.n that said in 
his heart that there was no God. Altliougli there are finnily 
books in the Big-Veda and .some families ai’i' Hii])j)nsed to Iiave 
had a special liking for cerfcuin deities (e.f/., the VasAstluis 
for Yaraija),®* there is no evidence to show that in India lliere 
was anytliing like tlie tribal mnnolati'y uf tlu^ Hemitie groups 
of Western Asia®^ or the local jnonola,tt'y of tlie Kgyptiiin 
nomes. The speculative mind had to start with tho whole 
assemblage of major and minor gods ; and when it did not 
talce the road to monotheism, it reached eithe.r tho impersonal 
Absolute or the impersonal Moral Order. Wlioii, however, 
a renewed interest in devotional religion manifested 
itself and tho various Purftnas w^cro composed, a curi- 
ous intermixture of absolutistic, magico-ctliical and 
thei'stic speculations took place. The Supremo God and 
Brahman were either identified or placed side by side, and 
demons were portrayed as being able to wrest from the un- 
willing hands of the gods any boon they desired, by dint of 
proper worship,®^ Sages had to be tempted with the aid of 
heavenly dancers (apsams) lest their austerities should 

“Griswold, op. oit., p, 147; Keith, op, cit., pp, 91-93, 

® Griswold, however, thinks that '* the Bigvedio pantheon probably re- 
presents the gods of different Aryan tribes ” and that " political federation was 
doobllass followed by religious foderatiou, according to the usual custom in an- 
cient times,"— JieHjjfion of the Bigveda, p, 343, • 

M See Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 195, for a list of such boons given by 
Brahma. > 
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inevitably dotlirone the existing authorities ol heaven who 
had won their posts by similar efforts in the past. No grace 
or aid of God was necessary to attain these heavenly positions. 
As a matter of fact, the gods ruled for only one cosmic age to 
be replaced in the succeeding age by a fresh set.“ Thus the 
mortality of the gods, which was an original belief of the 
Eig-Veda, returned in a new form. The’ Vedanta thought that 
even the gods needed self-knowledge in order to be saved and 
that a finite soul attaining heaven might be regarded as being 
on the way to salvation (kmmamuhta) , which would be attain- 
ed when all things would be reduced to their causal condition 
(karana'Dostha) at the end, of a cosmic cycle.®® But this inter- 
mediate stage of heavenly residence was not indispensable 
and finite souls of the earth could excel the gods by attaining 
salvation direct,®^ Jainism going so far as to suggest tlat 
only men could be saved and gods would have to be reborn 
as men to get their salvation after proper enlightenment. 
Muhammad claimed to have converted jinn as well as men 
and he lived nearly twelve hundred years after Mahavira and 
Buddha. No wonder that on behalf of these two teachers it 
should be similarly claimed that even the gods paid them 
homage for their spiritual wisdom. 

Let us now trace the fortune of the speculation that took 
the gods seriously and refused to reduce them to transient 
manifestations of an impersonal Absolute or helpless wheels 
of a moral machine. Its task was much more formidable, 

■ for the Vedic gods hardly formed a pantheon with well- 
defined duties and relations. There was no recognised head 
of the groups of gods as was Zeus Pater in the Greek religion 


Speculations on this point uie neitbei clear nor consistent. ^There is 
'very little to suggest that there have been more than one Vispu or one Siva, 
nossibly the rise of sectorian worship prevented the multiplication of the supreme 
God to rule over diSeient cosmic ages. Vifpu, for instance, was supposed to get 
into his sleep of involation {yoganidra) at the dissolution of one cosmic i^cle and 
to wahe up at the heginnmg of the next cycle. But Brahma was treated as subject 
tc dissolution (Bh.G., xv, 16). See also Carpenter, Theism in Mediaeval India, 
pp. 268-63 ; p. 276 (M. Bh. xii. 848). 

SBMaitri IJp., 4. 6. - 

w Bee Hopkins, Ethics of India, p. 286, f.n. 11, 
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or Jupiter in the Roman religion. Father Sky (Dyanit Pitar) 
as the god of heaven had generally as his counterpart Motlier 
Earth (Prthivl Matar ) and althougli the gods (devas) were 
regarded as their children, Dyaus does not appear to hn,vc 
been at any time more than a colourless head of the divine 
clan in India. In addition to an imperfect personi- 
fication, he and his consort are not always regarded 
as being ' ancient born ’ for they are themselves 
spoken of as being begotten or created.®® Besides, 
the paternity of the gods does not belong to them alone, 
for other parents are also ascribed to the gods collectively or 
individually in different places.®® Again, being too nearly 
related to the gods of nature, they arc not usually regarded 
as being also the parents of men and other ci'eatures though 
that relation is not entirely absent.®^ Dyaus, therefore, 
proved an unpromising divine unity and was unceroraoniously 
dropped in later speculations. But the idea that the gods 
were related by birth lived on, and, in spite of conflicting 
accounts of their origin out of one another, they were con- 
ceived to form something analogous to a human tribe or clan 
(and even to be divided into castes) and to bo actuated by a 
common clan-spirit or group-mind. They were often invoked 
together in larger or smaller groups and they were also often 
collectively represented.®® The unedifying spectacle of the 
gods being in conflict with one another, as depicted in the 
Purapas, is almost entirely absent in the Vedas.®® This 
facilitated their collection in comprehensive groups with 

BBChriBwold, op. oil., pp. 98-99. 

MBV. I. 160. 4j V. a. GiiBWold, op, dt,, p. 10; Maodonell, V.M., pp. 13, 

126. 

90 Maodonell, V. M., p. 14. 

91 Ibid, p. IS; p. 126 (BV. I. 160.3; 160.2; 185.1). 

92 In BiY. n. 3.4 the Yasue and the idityae are supposed to fall outside the 
AU-gods group. 

93 The gods on the whole are conceived as dwelling togetlier in harmony 
and friendship. The only one who'-cver introduces a note of discord is the war- 
like and overbearing Indra. He once appears to have fought against the gods 
in general (4. SO. 3-S); he slew his own father, and shattered the oar of Bawn. 
He also seems to have threatened on one occasion -to slay his faithful companions 
the Maruts.— Maodonell, Vedio Mythology, p. 18 (see Barnett,.. Hindu Gods and 
Heroes, pp. 81-3). 
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varying denotations. Tims in the later Vedic litera- 
ture and the Brahmanas the earthly gods were compre- 
hensively called Vasus and had Agni as their leader, the 
atmospheric gods were called Eudras, having Indra at their 
head, and the heavenly gods got the name of Adityas Avith 
Varuna as the chief representative.®^ The highest group 
comprehending all the gods received the appellation of 
Visvedevah (All-gods).®® 

But while the idea of a confederacy of the gods materially 
helped the growth of monotheism, the speculative mind could 
not rest with this imperfect unification. Inadequate personi- 
fication and ill-defined functions obscured the boundaries of 
the gods. It was difficult under those circumstances to keep 
separate the deities whose principal functions had eitiier a 
joint or an identical effect.®® Fire and lightning, for instance, 
have similar illuminating functions : no wonder, therefore, 
if Agni and Indra should appear at first as a dual divinity 
and then regarded as identical, each appropriating in time 
the attributes of the other.®' The loose association of func- 
tions and attributes with the gods made it possible to impest 
at least the major gods Math all powers incidental to supreme 
divinity ; and when in this way their distinctiveness was lost, 
the different deities came to be regarded as different forms 
of one and the same ultimate principle. If the same Agni 
could be simultaneously present in many houses, in the 


other groupings, see Macdonull, Vedio Mythologij, p. ISO f. The 
groups tend to increase. See, for instance, Chun Up. 3, C-10 and Bhagavadgita 
si. 6 and 22. 

os Sometimes these ore distinguished from the Vasus and the £d%as (ItV. 
2.8.4). Bh. G. ». 22 follows this tradition of regarding the Vi4vedevtlh as a 
circumscribed group. 

96 There is the work of rain-giving, in which, to a greater or less degree, 
Fiirfanya, Varupa, Indra, Byaus, Budra and the Maruts all participate. As 
gods of the lightning there are Indra, Trita Aptya, and so forth; as physician 
gods Budra and the Maruts, Varupa, Soma, Aivins, Vata and the Waters; as 
demon-slayers Agni and Indra and in general the gods of light; and as gods of 
song Bflliasjmti, the Maruts and the Afigirasas. — Griswold, Th$ Meligion, of the 
^igveda, p, 104. 

W Maodon^l, V. M., p. 16. 
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lightning, find in the sun, and if Indra could multijdy liini- 
self through his occult powers, why should it ho iiniiossihle 
for a single Power to manifest itself in the different forces 
of nature? Both pantheistic and monotheistic speculations 
started from this line of thought. Passages like the follow- 
ing are not isolated : ‘ ‘ The one Being sages speak of in many 
ways ; they call it Agni, Yama, Matari^van ” (EV. 1.164.46). 
The same idea of unity was sought to be conveyed by depict- 
ing the mutual dependence of the deities. In fact, the con- 
cept of a unitary God was more easily reached than an agreed 
name — ^possibly there were champions for different deities, 
as is suggested by EV. 2. 1,°® where an entire hymn is 
devoted to show that the different gods were in reality nothing 
but Agni, and by other isolated passages where similar claims 
are advanced for Surya (EV. 10. 170.4), Varuna (EV. 8. 
41.1-7) and Indra (EV. 8. 87.2).® Tlio use of terms like ‘ tlic 
One,’ ‘ the One unborn,’ ‘ the One unknown,’ points to the 
adoption of an indefinite god as the nltimato unity; but it 
served the purpose of monism more than that of monothoisui,’® 
Heucc the framing of a new name became imperative. This 
concrete god would correspond to the All-Pathcr idea of 
primitive minds. 

Now, an examination of religious speculations shows 
that God as Power appeals first to the human mind. A god 
is what one is afraid to displease. It is also a being whose 
aid a person seeks in order to overcome some evil or attain 
some good. Perhaps the second character is apprehended 
and appreciated earlier : we want to have the gods on our 
side in order to succeed in our undertakings and to defeat our 
enemies. Yahweh was the Lord of hosts in Israel ; so also 
was Indra to the Vedio Aryans. But power manifests itself 


MKV. n. 1 looks like a reply to BV. VUI. 30.8 whore the hymn to the 
Vyyedev&h ^istingmshea the different gods; seo Bagozin, op. eit., p. 434. 
MMaodonell, V. M., p. U8. 

100 gee in this cozmeotion Muir, Original Sanshrit Texts, V, Boo. xxi. (19) 
ns to whether polytheism or monotheism was the earliest form, of the Aryan 
religion <3rd edition, p. 413). 
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most strikingly in acts of creation, whether o£ the world or of 
gods and men. A world ruled by regulaiity and law indicates 
the existence of a single being who not only wields the power 
to bring it into being but also the will and the intelligence to 
regulate its working. Such a conscious fashioner of the 
world the Vediq Indians found in Prajapati — a name which 
was coined to suit the function ascribed to it, namely, the 
lordship of all creatures. Prajapati quickly replaced the pre- 
Vcdic Tvastr and the colourless deities Phatr (supportei"), 
Vidhatr (Disposer) and Yi^vakarman (All-creating), who 
were personifications of the architectonic and controlling 
activities of the Creator After being tentatively associated 
with Savitr and Soma in an adjectival form and standing for 
a distinct deity in a few places, the name is used in the magni- 
ficent hymn of KV. 10. 121 in the sense of the Supreme God 
who brought everything into being and is therefore rightly 
termed Hiranyagarbha, the germ of gold.“* This became 
the established meaning of the term commonly in the later 
Yedic literature and regularly in the Brahmanas.’® 
Prajapati was not a nature-god and so it was easy to invest him 
with supreme -wisdom and ethical qualities : it is -with this 
enhanced connotation that he appears in the TJpanisads as 
instructing Indra and Virocana. But his principal function 
as “ the god of offspring ” and of creation in general was 
never forgotten, and he became latterly identified with 
Brahma, the first person of the Hindu Trinity, who is 
supposed to be the creator of the world. Brahma, in fact, 
absorbed also the intellectual function of Prajapati and 
became the revealer of the Vedas. In later Hinduism he also 
appropriated the names of Dhatr, Vidhaty, Hiranyagarbha 
and such other deities who were closely related to Prajapati 
in his functional- aspect. Being associated, on the 


101 MaodoneU, V.M., p. IIG; also pp. 116, 118; Bainott, op. cit., p. 48 f.; 
Wintomitz, op. eit., I, p. 322 f. 

101 MaodoneU, V. M., p. 118. 

UBfttd, p. 118. 

101 Ibid, p. 119 (XdyalSyana Oihya Su^ra, S, 4, etc.). 
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one hand, with the aacrificial god Prajapati of the Brilhinaims 
and. on the other, witli the pliiJopopliical unity Braliman of 
the Upaniaads,*® Brahma had a fair chance of being raised 
to the supremeat position.^”® What went against him was 
the want of popular enthusiasm for a God who made no appeal 
to the emotional life of man and remained mostly a god of the 
sacrificial class. So he retained his position as the advisor 
of the gods in difficult situations but retired from the active 
government of the world after peopling it with diverse 
creatures, including the gods.^®^ His unfitness for the supreme 
position was proved in popular opinion by a variety of causes. 
Although called Svayamhhu (self-born), be carried with liim 
the Vedie tradition of the waters being the source of all things 
and of a primeval " golden egg or germ ” out of wbioli all 
things arose.^™ So, in later times, ho was represented as 
being born in the lotus issuing out of the navel of the primeval 
Piiru?a resting on the waters (NSrayapa or Vi?pu)^®® or as 
issuing out of the primeval egg grown out of the seed of the 
Primal Being thrown into the primeval waters Secondly, 
the creation of the world by liim was not always non-soxually 
conceived and an obscure Vedic text concerning the incest of 
a father with his daughter and the birth of Vastespati out of 
that incest was foisted on him in his character as Praj5.pati 


lOB The tJpani^ada rocogniaed a Saga^a and a Nlrgaua Braliman but did not 
give the Saguna Brahman or Idvara the name of Brahmil. 

106 Oarpenter, Theism in Mediaeval India, pp. 10, 170; see also pp. 71, 78, 
Mafijuiri was oonceived to possess functions sunilar to those of Brahma whose 
name ho came to bear, And Avolokite^vora too bod some of bis physical properties. 

107 Titles mean something historically, bnt they are no gauge of belief or 

of the estimation in wbioli a god is really held Biahman's titles are ampli- 

fied more for grandiloquence than for added meaning. — Hopkins, Epie Mytho- 

' logy, p. 102, See also p. 19S (§ ISi, Brahman as Preserver) where the continuing 
activities of Brabmi, are described. 


lOB See Hopkinsr Epio Mythology, p. 189. Similar cosmic eggs were believed 
<in by the Phoenicians, the Babylonians, and the Iranians. See Casarielli, The 
Philosophy of the Mazdayaswan Ueligton under the Sassanids, p. 107. 


-iff 


lOopor this transformation of the independent Brahman into an agent of 
Vi§pn, see Hopkins, Epio Mythology, p. 197. Por a similar Saivito tra^isforma- 
tlon, see p, 198. 

,, UQPot Brahmapa parallels, see WinternitS, op, cit,, I, p. 233, 
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and he was represented as begetting Mann, the progenitor of 
the human race, on his own mind-born daughter Satartipa.-*’* 
The rational and moral instincts of the race rejected a god who 
was neither causally first^^* nor ethically ideal. Besides, there 
was some incongruity between a God as Power and a God 
who carried the symbols of Brahmanio detachment 
and intellectual preoccupation. His position -could he 
maintained only so long as the old tradition of ascetic 
fervour (tapas) as the cause of creation did not completely 
die out.“* When the idea of Brahma, Visnu and Siva as 
a trinity was well established, possibly there disappeared also 
the religious motive for worshipping Brahma. “ Men wor- 
ship Siva the destroyer because they fear him ; Visnu the 
Preserver because they hope from him ; but who worships 
Brahma the Creator? His work is done.”^“ As Hopkins 
remarks, “ Brahman comes into the group as a matter of 
form, because it was impossible for the sectarian worshipper 
to deny the old orthodox Creator, who had been chief of the 
pantheon, the old Father of gods and men, since the end of 
the Vedic age.”^“ His decline from power is traceable in 
the Mahabharata and the Eamayana by the end of the 
sixth century of the Christian era the small sect which consi- 
dered him to be the Supreme God died out, and to-day in the 
whole of India there are very few temples dedicated to hira.^^’^ 


111 For tbe offspring of BrabniS (or rrojapati), see Hopldns, Epie Mythb- 
i»oy> P- 189 f. 

112 Tbo egg-theory is repudiated m a epeech ascribed to tbe Wind-god : 
’* How eon he who is unborn bo born of an egg? Tbe egg moans space; hence 
only was tbe Great Bother born. There is no (cosmic) egg ; but Brahman is ; be 
is tbe king, the onhvener (creator) of the world (M.Bli. XITI, 164, 39). — Hopkins, 
Epic Mythology, p. 191. 

112 Cf. the hymn of Aghamor^apo, in BV. X. 190. 

iM Caipenter (quoting Hopkins), op. eit,, p. 182. 

us Hopkins, Ori. and Ev, of Rel,, p. S04 ; also Epie Mythology, p. 189 f. 

116 Barnett, op, cit., p. 111. 

iw ifhere are temples at Fushkar (Hajputana), Dudabi (Bundelkhand), 
Shed BrabmS (Mahikontho, Idor State, Gujarat), Kudakkol (Malabar), Cbebrolu 
(Xistna district),* Xalabosti' (South Aroot), Mitranandopuram (near Trivandrum). 

26 
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But it is not powoA' as sucli tliat tlio liuiuan miiul scoks 
in God. A god tiuit does not embody Lhe I'thieal ideal lias 
Uttlo chance of survival in luiman worship, especially when 
man learns to control the 1‘orccs ol nature hiiuself. are 
overawed by tbo dynamically sublime, but we re(iuire some- 
thing more in God to make Him the object o! our prayer and 
devotion. If power had been the primary qualification of 
godhead, Agni, who consumed everything, or Indra, whose 
matchless valour was so often extolled in the Vedas, or Soma, 
who invigorated men and inspired their muse and even made 
the gods immortal, would have attained tlic supreme position 
in Hindu religion. But although the Vcdic seers approached 
these gods oftencst with their hymns, the futui’e helongcd 
jl |0 gods of a different type — gods that did not engage ,tho hand 
or employ the head so raucli as attracted tiie heiirt of man. 
The Bralimaiias had extolled sacrifice' and prescribed j’itimls. 
The Arai.iyakas had allegorised thepi. I'he XTpanii^ads had 
rejected them after I'ocording tlic hunt protests of those who 
were against the mei’c ])ursiiit of seif-knowlodge to tho total 
abandonment of works. A time, however, soon came when tlu' 
Upanigadic identification of Atman (the sell) with Brahman 
was cliallouged ard the Vedio relation of man and God was 
restored with a deeper spiritnnl significance and ethical 
meaning. 

The way for this conaummatiou was being prepared in 
the Vcdic hymns tliemsclves. Max Muller’s tlicory of Vedic 
henotheism has been discussed threadbare in subsequent 
literature on Vedic religion and not always in favour of that 
theory Speuliing of the theory, Macdonell observes : 
“ Henotheism is an appearance rather than a reality, an 
appearance prc.duced by tlio indefinitenesa due to undevelojjed 
anthropomorphism, by the lack of any Vcdic god occupying 
the position of a Zeus as the constant head of tho pantheon, 
by the natural tendency of the priest or singer in extolling a 
particular ged to exaggerate his greatness and to ignore oth^'r 
gods, and by tlie growing belief in the unity of the gods, 


iMMftoaoneU, 7, M., p, 16, 
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eacli of whom might be regarded as a type of tlie divine. 
Henotheism might, however, be justified as a term to b.’cpress 
the tendency of the RV. towards a kind of monotheism.” 
The gods were distinguished from other typos of beings by 
the possession, in generous measure, of ‘‘ the qualities of 
power, sovereignty, wisdom, beneficence and beauty. 
They were also regarded as ‘ truthful ’ and ‘not deceitful.' 
They could be relied upon to keep their covenant of grace and 
gift, provided men, on their part, fulfilled their duties of 
sacrifice and prayer, further, in relation to themselves, the 
gods act in unison. No invocation of groups of divinities 
would have been possible, had it not been prompted Iiy the 
belief that they possessed perfect understanding among them- 
selves about their proper functions and were prepared to act 
harmoniously together for the benefit of the worshipper 
In this way the gods are ro'ated to the Eternal Order (rla) 
which rules not only the physical but also the moral world. 
Speaking of this aspect of divinity, Griswold remal‘ks,“® 
” All the gods are alike in either determining, or expressing 
or guarding some aspect or other of nta, which may be tran- 
slated as ‘ the course of things,’ ‘ nature,’ or ‘ cosmic order.’ 
Through the great conception of Rita the multiplicity of 
nature is reduced to a unity and the multiplicity of the gods 
(corresponding to the multiplicity of nature) is seen to j eflect 
a single will, because all are ‘ labourers together ’ in main- 
taining a single all-compj’ehensive cosmic order. Thus (he 


Griswold, op. eft,, p. 109. 

™ See KeUh, op. oft., p. 86 £. 

The Vedie word Hta (connected with Greek 'aptrii' and Latin rdtua] 
meane &t, orderly, good, and as a nonn ritam is the right order ot the universe, of 
the eacrifioe, and of ethical condnet, the trao way as opposed to its negative, 
anriiam, that is, false or untrue. It connotes a certain " harmony " (which is 
etymologically from the same root) between ideal and practice. In a oostnic sense, 
it designates the harmony of the world, the regularity of nature, as evinced by 
the orderly procession of celestial bodies, of seasons, and of their earthly lepre- 
eentatives in the seasonal sacrifices and the rcgnlar conduct of men, as opposed 
to irreguli^f conduot. It is not, like the Chinese Tao, a cosmic power, but it is 

the order instituted by the Wise Spirit as regulator of the World Hopkins, Ethioi 

of India, pp. 3-3 ^sce Keith, op. eit„ I, pp. 8384). 

Ut Griswold, op. oft., p. 108; Mocdonell, V, M,, p. 36. 
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tendency of Eigvcdic religion was toward some form of unity, 
whether monotheistic or pantlieistic.” 

In fact, we come in view now of tlio secmid Avitocss to 
the existence of G-od, namely, man’s moral eonacionsnoss and 
his yearning for a spirit that responds to the call of devotion 
and love. The unity that the intellect seeks and establishes 
is found to be also the power that makes for righteousness 
and social concord. The henotheistic attitude acliicA^cd throe 
things : (i) it established an exclusive affection for one deity 
at a time ; (ii) it raised that god to the position of the sole 
creator and preserver of the world ; (Hi) it inveslcd that god 
with a fixed will and an ethical purpose in the government of 
the physical and moral worlds. It Avould not he true to 
say that the ethical character of the gods was a late iiclncvc- 
ment of "Vedie speculation. Wluit really took place was that 
the ethical quality, which avus originally associated with one 
deity or group of deities, became the common property of all 
the gods through identification or association witli the ethical 
divinity.^*® This could take place only when anthropo- 
morphism had sufficiently covered U]) the physical origin of 
most of the Vedic gods and facihtatod the transference of tiic 
ethical qualities of Varuna and the Adityas to those deities. 
Western scholars have deplored the eclipse of Varnna, “ the 
Indian Yahweh,” in post-Vedic literature. It is true that 
it would have been an advantage had the selection of Varnna 
prevented the war of sects in later times. But an explana- 
tion of the supersession of Varnna may possibly be found in 
the fact that monotheism did not come by way of 
monolatry in India, as it did in Israel, and each of the 
:;maiar gods was conceived in course of time to be the guardian 
of the moral order (liasya gopa)}^ This obviated the 
necessity of a separate ethical deity who would have 
assumed the position of a ‘ special god ’ of morality and 
affected the independence of the other gods. The ethical 

Hopkins, Mliics of India, p. 13. ^ 

HI A.diti is several times spoken o£ as protecting from distress (aiplvas), and 
she is said to grsut complete veUare or safety (10, 100; 1, 94.1^), but she is more 
freauentlT invoksid to release from guilt or Bin. Thus Varnna (1, jlS4.1S), Agii 
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Varuna vitalised tlie other gods by association and identifi- 
cation and disappeared from view in the process ; but a realm 
where he could reign as a special deity of nature was found 
for him in the waters with which, in fact, lie had Vedic 
associations. The other factor that contributed to the down- 
fall of Varuna, as indeed of all the gods, was the development 
of the idea of an independent and impersonal Moral Order 
which had once been regarded as “ the First-born ” of the 
divine fervouii (EV. 10. 190). Varuna, again, was the 
personification of the constancy and regularity that keep the 
physical and the moral order going. As he had not gathered 
round him any considerable myth of having bestowed gifts 
on worshippers in the past, the frankly hedonistic temper 
had no need of him, and later generations did not see the 
utility or logic of approaching him with frequent rites on the 
principle of reciprocal service. All these causes conspirccl 
to diminish the- importance of the ethical Varuna; but it 
would be untrue to say that the moral standard of the com- 
munity was materially lowered thereby. The interest of tlie 
succeeding ages was in sacrifice and self-knowledge — ^the 
one was probably accentuated by contact with indigenous 
belief in magic and the other as a reaction therefrom. But 
morality lived on even when interest in Varuna had waned, 
and an independent investigation into the conditions of moral 
discipline was undertaken in the different philosophies, and 
concrete rules of life laid down in the different codes of social 
and individual ethics (Gyhya-sutras and Dharma-sastras). 

But the Vedic Varuna did not really die — ho lose 
phoenix-like out of his own ashes in more attractive divine 


(4, 12.4), and Bavitr (S, 62,C), ate besought to free fiom guilt against Aditi. Aditi, 
Mitra and Varruja aro implored to forgivo sin (2, 27.14), Aditi and Atyoman, to 
loosen (the bonds of) sin (7, 9S.7). Worshippors beseech Aditi to make them 
sinless (1, 162.22); praying that by fulfilling her ordinances they may be withont 
sii , towards Varnpa (7, 87.7) and that evildoers may be ent off from Aditi (10, 87.18). 
Henco though other gods, Agni (8, 64.10), Savitr (4, 64.3), Sun, Dawn, Heaven 
and Earth (10,86.2-31 are petitioned to pardon sin, the notion of releasing from 
it is lunch more closely conneoted with Aditi and her son Yorupa whose fetters 
that bind sinners are characteristic, and who unties sin like a rope and removes it, — 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p, 121. (See also. pp. 26 nnd 88.) 
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colours.^® The Big-Ycdn coiicoivcB of liiin tw a noble 
lord, a king and a univerHal monarch — as a being to whom 
sovereignty belongs in a pi‘e-cniinent manner. Tic is 
possessed of mysterious powers ; the whole world is ostahlislnHl 
ill him and obeys his laws. He regulates the movement of 
heavenly bodies and terrestrial objects alike. Nothing is secret 
from him — ^neither the hidden depths of the earth nor the 
hidden depths of the human soul. From his heavenly mansion 
of a thousand doors and his .scat of a thousand columns 
he looks on all deeds, beholds the truth and falsehood of men 
and is an invisible witncs.s of man’s thoughts, intentions and 
acta.^“ The sun that roams over the world by day and the 
stars that .sliine by night keep a watch on tlio conduct of men 
and report it to him ; and his thousand-eyed .spies feri'et out 
every wrong and are never deceived. Even the gods eannoi 
transgress his fixed ordinances, wdiicli Viinuia strictly guards. 
He hates and punishes such moral lapses as falseliood, df'W'it 
cruelty, cheating, ciu'sing, gambling, auger and drunkenness 
and afflicts with disease those that bmak tiie moral hr.v. 
There is no possibility of escaping from liis jurisdiction tuid 
his fetters inexorably ensnare the sinner. Communion 
with him is broken through sin and he withdraws his friend- 
ship and favour from the impenitent sinner. But Vanina 
has a benign as well as a terrible aspect. He supports his 
own creation with timely rain * and adequate nourishment. 
Being superior to the moral law, which is established in him 
and is an expression of his holy will, he does not insist upon 
strict justice being meted out to sinners. He understands 
their failings and is willing and able to forgive even the daily 
transgressions of his laws provided they are truly peiiitsnt. 
He is able to drive away disease and death and to release 

14s Griswold, op. nit, Ch. V; Maodono]], V.M., p. 241.; Itogozin, op. cit, 
p. 140; Keith, Rel, and Phxl. of Voda and Vpanisads, I, p, 246f. ; Wiiitornitis, 
op. eit., I (TS.T.), p. 801. 

US Whatever thing two sitting down together talk about, Varvnja as a 
third knows (AV. IV. 1C.2); bm Griswold, op. cit., p. 120. " 

1® See AV, TV. 16; Wintamitz, op. dt, I, pp. 144-46; Griswold, op. oft., 
p. 129. 
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from all sins. He is merciful and gracious and one can lie 
restored to his favour by “moral seriousness in trying to 
discover one’s ‘hidden faults’ CVII. 86, 3-4), confession of sin 
(Vn. 86, 6 ; 88, 6 ; 89, 3), longing to be justified in the sight 
of Varuna (VII. 87, 7 ; 1.24. 16) ; prayer for the remission 
of penalty (VII. 86. 5 ; 88, 6 ; 89, 1, 6 ; I. 24, 9, 11-16 ; 
25, 1-2; V. 85, 7-8; TI. 28, 5-7, 9), purpose after r.cw 
obedience (VII. 86, 7), oblations and sacrifices (1.24, 14) 
and hymns of praise ” (VII. 86, 8 ; I. 26, 3-4).'*® 

So, as Macdonoll points out, “ There is in fact no hymn to 
Varuna (and the Adityas)'*® in whicli the prayer for forgive- 
ness of guilt docs not occur, as in the hymns to other deities 
the prayer for worldly good.s.”'® In fact, this aspect was so 
prominent that even when other gods (e.g., Aditi) arc prayed 
to for forgiveness of sin, the prayer often takes the form of 


188 Griswold, op. oit, p. 129 (with toolnole). 

189 The followinc quotation from Griswold noatly puts tho relation between 
Varujja and the Mityas 

VaniQa stands nut clear and dislincl with sharply defined characteristics. 
Mitra h:B companion and double is in moat matters simply the replica of Varuna. 
What is true of Mitra is true of all the otlier Mityas in their relation to Varuna 
their head. They have little or no individuality or real personjility. They indeed 
form a system with Varnpa, revolving abont him, as it wore, like planets about 
a central sun. But in relation to Varnpa they are little more than expressions of 
his divine nature, personified aspects of the same, — ^in short, little more than 
names of the great god. Thus Mitra and Aryaman explicate the social nature 
and laws of Yorupa. Mitra, ' he of the compact,’ signifies that Yarupa is a 
oovonant-heeping god and demands that men should be like him in this respect. 
Aryaman ‘ the loyal,’ ‘ tho true ’ with special reference to the marriage contract 
means that Yarupa desires truth and loyalty in the marrbige relation. Bhaga, 

' he of bounty,’ and Aipda, ' he of the due share,’ emphasize tho honnliful and 
gracious character of Yarupa who ’ gives to all men libBrully,’ and to every man 
his due. Daksa ‘ ho of strength, cleverness, insight, will ’ emphasizes tho creative 
purpose, power and skill of Yarupa. In a word, if the Mityas are in the aggregate 
sense gods of celestial light, they are also, ' in the aggregate sense,' gods of 
truth and righteonanoss, the creators and directors of an eternal and inviolable 
world-order, both physical and moral. Being ' observers of order ’ ' ritavuna?/,’ 
f.fl. holy themselves, they are able to say with one voice : " Be ye holy, for I an 
holy " — The Religion of the Rigveda, p. 143 (see Keith, op. oit., p, 99). For a 
comparison of the Mityas with the Amesha Bpentas, see Griswold, op. oit., p. 14S t., 
and Keith, op. ait,, p. 102. For a comparison of the Yedic list with the Paar&pitt. 
see N. S. Bhattasali’s Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanieal Sculptures in 
the Dacca Museiim, pp. 164-66. 

IM Macdonell, V. p. 07. 
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seeking to be released from the fetters of Varnna witli the help 
of these gocls.^®^ 

But tJie luturc nllegiancc of lliutliuHni belonged to nttior 
gods. SimulUineonsly with the Ai“yanisatu)j\ of the Iniul, 
there went on an iinpevceptiblc absorption of iniligonons 
culture and tliis led to a shifting of emphasis to such Vedio 
gods as could bo easily assimilated to objects of local worship. 
Possibly also, the fitful monotheism of the Vedas did not 
satisfy those who had passed through the baptism of llpani- 
sadic monism and a more systematic attempt to lead things 
to a primal personal unity was the crying need of the hour. 
The Vedic gods, again, were gods of the whole tribe, although 
it is noi improbable that this or that god was occasionally 
preferred as being the best and lugliesL. But as the area of 
Aryan culture extended, local considerations must bave 
dictated the ranking of tbo different gods, with the clfeot Hint, 
after the period of the XJpaniijads, sectarianism began to rear 
its head and to look upon this or that god ns tlie supremo 
entity and the sonreo of all things. A change in the popular 
idea regarding the proper motliod of approaching Clod, how- 
soever caused, was also responsible for the dovclopraent 'of 
theism, Not intellectual contemplation but loving devotion 
was looked upon as the proper way of gainiiig divine help 
and guidance, and so the impersonal Brahman was '■cplaccd 
in popular affection by the personal gods of later Hinduism. 
Two gods towered above the rest henceforth in popular esteem, 
namely, Visnu and Siva ; but the Vcdic solar worship also 
managed to survive in some form all through the centuries 
by the side of Vaisiiavism and Saivism. The cult of Sakti, 
the Mother G-oddess, also attracted some earnest minds and 
managed to fuse together Vedio and aboriginal beliefs. 
Gane^a, probably the god of a local cult, also gained come 
following and was duly affiliated to the cults of Siva and 
Sakti. Many of the Vedic gods were totally forgotten in the 
new pantheon of Hinduism — specially, tlic minor and oId(5r 


131 Macdonell, Vedk Mytlwldgy, p. 191, 
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gods, and some were allied to the new divinities, 
literature grew up to discourse on these sectarian 
hostile traditions were established among the new 
India. 


A new 
gods and 
theists of 
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Thb Gods op Hinddism *. Patjbstjto, 

We must see in the raising of Visnu to the sxipreme posi- 
tion an attempt to combine the power of Inclra, the sacrificial 
and creative aspects oC Brahman aspati and Brahma, and the 
moral government of the world associated hitherto with 
Varima.^ An additionopl motive must have been supplied by 
the tradition that Yi?nu had laboured in the past for the 
benefit of man (BY. 7. 100.4; 6. 09.5-0; 0.49.13). His 
famous " three strides,” encompassing the whole realm of 
existence, had also established his omniprosonce, including 
his home in the highest heaven, and his kinship with the 
rolling disc of Surya who was worshipped in a variety of forms 
in Vedio times. Barring a vague solar association,® however, 
Yi^nu had very little of physical origin about him and he 
could, therefore, be easily personified and endowed with 
necessary intellectual and ethical qualities. 

But the rise of Yaisnavism cannot he wholly explained 
by the above considerations. We must assume' that the mind 
of the nation was being insensibly prepared for a new theistio 
cult. The better minds must have had enough of sacrificial 
cruelty and fanciful rites meant to placate the gods, -and the 
popular mind must have indicated in no uncertain terms its 


1 Maodonell, Veiia Mythology, p. 37 f. ; Uriswold, op. ett., p. 282 f. Bor the 
ousting of Indra bp Vi$^a, see B. Sastri, Bhakti Oult in Anaient India, p. 90 f. 
(Oh. IX. Vishnu Bveiywhere). 

J See Barnett, op. cit., p. 38 ; Hopkine, Bp%a Mythology, p. 206. The modern 
dhyana of NSrSya^a places him in the Sun {*avitjrnay4o,lamaihyaoaxtX). Bee 
Bharatan Xumarappa, The Hindu, Caneeptton of the Deity, pp. 80, 111, 117 f. In 
the NSt-hlaung Visnu Temple at Fagan (Burma) where different Avatfiras of 
Vifpn were inserted in niches, an image of Surya of South Indian variety probably 
figured as an avat&ra. — -Xibarranjan Bay, Srahmanioal Qoda in Burma, p. 42. (But 
in Java an ifientifioatinn ef Si'ra and Sfiiya is not rw.) 
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dissatisfaction with the cold speculative unity of Brahman. 
A simplified and less costly rite and a god capable of responding 
to the needs of the human heart could alone bring together in 
common worship the wise and the ignorant, and a god 
that had sacrificial association and carried with him a tradi- 
tion of willing helpfulness to man was just what the nation 
wanted ‘at the time. The unity of godhead had been almost 
achieved in the Vcdic age ; and in the sub-Vedic age, namel/, 
in the Upanisads, Monotheism had even passed over into 
Absolutistic monism. All that was needed was to fix up the 
i]^ame and attributes of the unitary G-od and to define '.the 
proper attitude of worship towards him. ' 

• We may very well believe that the Vedic Visnu was 
found suitable for achieving this purpose. When Prajapati 
had satisfied the cosmogonic interest but was found to be’ un- 
suitable for the government of the world, the religious temper 
found satisfaction in A^isnu who took interest in human 
affairs. Already in the Brahmanas stories had begun to be 
told of a god who exerted himself on behalf of gods and nipp in 
various assumed forms. The fish that saved Manu from the 
deluge, the tortoise that created offspring to people the world, 
the boar that lifted up the submerged earth and the dwarf 
that outwitted the demons and helped the gods are instances 
in point and, as is to be expected, Prajapati was credited 
with some of these achievements. But very soon all these,® 
and more besides, wore ascribed to Yisnu in his capacity as 
the moral governor of the world, and of all gods he alone was 
supposed to have come down periodically to set matters 
right, whenever the world was in distress, not because of any 
sacrificial compulsion but out of his own free will and grace. 

It is at this point probably that by a happy stroke of 
speculation Visnu was identified with Purusa Narayana who 
in the Satapatha Brabmana (Xn,-iii. 4. 1) was regarded as 
having pervaded the whole of nature.'* This term waked up 

I 

•IJ 

awmleimtz, op ett,, I, p SOS — the identification was piobably effected 
tbrough sacrifice, witK -which both Prajapati and Vi^ijiu were identified. See also 
E. Rumarappa, og. cit., p. 89 
* - 4 Barnett, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

At t 
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reminiscences of the Vedic Purnsa who had allowed hiinsoif 
to be sacrificed so that the universe might come into being, 
and it also facilitated the fancy that this primeval spirit was 
also Narayana (of the family of Nara)® or identical with man in 
his spiritual qualities, Por one endowed with such qualities 
it is not only possible to take actual human form, if necessary, 
but also to reciprocate at all times the love which his devotees 
bestow on him. The former aspect proved the basis of the 
theory of incarnation (avatara) and the latter of the patli of 
devotion (hJiakti)J This is evident in the Narayaniya section 
of the MaMhhdrata (XII, Chs. 336-343) and the Bhagavadgttd 
(VI. 35-42), in both of which wo have a message of spiritual, 
as opposed to animal sacrifice, of a god without whose ‘ co- 
operative grace ’ salvation is not possible, and of a life devo- 
tional which obviates the necessity of austere ])raoticcs, Vedic 
rites and intellectual specnlations alike. The latter refers to 
the many descents of God, whenever virtue declines and 
iniquity prospers, in order to set right a disjointed world ; the 
former specifies these different descents.^ The ethical charac- 
ter of the supreme God is brought out in the usual Indian way 


BThis is Bamatt's suggestion, only that he thinks that this NdrUyaflia, " a 
inan of the Nara family,” was originally a divine or deified saint, a fishi. He 
tefers to divine saints mentioned in the Rigveda and the Brilhmai^as as being creators 
of the universe and treated in legends as being the equals of the gods, attaining 
divine powers by their myetio ineight into the sacrificial lore. We have taken 
the term in a slightly difTereut sense. Xt may be added that the orthodox deriva* 
tion of the term which makes it to mean (as hinted at, e.g,, in the Manu-SaighM, 
X) ” one who reets on the ooean " (referring to the Banr&^io belief that Yigpn 
rests reclined in mystic sleep on his serpent-couch in the ocean of milk) links it 
up with the Vedio primeval waters oat of wbicdi creation originally arose. — See 
Barnett, Hindu Code and Heroes, p, 77. 

*Bbakii connotes chaste fondness as well as devout faith. (Xhe Vedic 
Sraddhfi and the Br&hmapio Fremau are earlier terms. — ^Bfitpldns, Htlrios of IndiA, 
p. m. Bee also Sir Charles Bliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, H, p, 180 f., for the 
early beginnings of Bhakti in Indian religions literature.) 

f Xhe list omits the names of Fish and Buddha and substitutes Hfspa for 
Balarfima. Another list substitutes Swan (in which form Vispu is supposed to 
have oommuniioated the Vedas to Brahman) for Fish (which in later mythology 
does not save the life of Mann hut rescues the Vedae from the Deluge) (M.Bh. 
XU. 840, 100). — Bee Carpenter, Theism in Medweval India, p. 339 f. The list 
df inoMnations is not unifotm (see art. INOAENATION (Indian) by H. Jacobi in 
ABB. vii, 198, f.n.l), not is incarnation understood in a nnifofm sense, for it 
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by supposing that Narayana was born as a son of Dharma or 
Righteousness. 

But the stream of Vaisnavism was apparently fed by 
many rills of thought.® Literary and archasological remains 
refer to a Bhagavat or Lord — ^the name borne as a part by the 
Bhagavadglta; a Vasudeva who claimed a sect of followers 
(as did Arjuna) ; and a Krsna, son of Devaki, What clans, 
tribes or peoples worshipped the supreme God in these differ- 
ent names can only be a matter of conjecture now ; but the 
tradition of Krona’s association with tlie Abhlras (cowherds) 
and of the worship of Vasndeva-Krsna by the Satvata tribe 
lends colour to the supposition that possibly these gods were 
worshipped by people who were either scripturally or intellec- 
tually incapable of, or traditionally averse to, performing 
Vedic rites® and understood the deep Upanisadic Philosophy, 
which Krsna Bevakiputtra learnt from Ghora Ahgirasa, in a 
devotional sense. It is also probable that, being outside the 
Vedic pantheon and originally having no association with 
Vi§nu, these new gods could not be worshipped in the Vedic 
way and consequently the simple worship practised by their 
original adherents passed over into the Brahmanic cult. By 
the time of the Narayanlya section of the Mahabharata some 
sort of federation of these faiths had been firmly establi.shcd, 
for we are told that, as Dharma’ s son, Narayana 
had three brothers — ^Nara (a previous incarnation of 
Arjuna), Hari (or Visnu) and Krsna who, being regarded 


covers alike actmal descent (plenary or partial) and manifestation (real or docetic). 
See also Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p, 147 f. ; HppkinB, 
Epto Mythology, pp. ai7-i8; Bai-th, Religions of India, p. 170 f.j Schrader, 
Int. to the PdflcarStra and the Ahirbudhnya SarpIiiLU, p. 42; B. Enmarappa, 
op. eit; p. 110 f. 

t The reader is referred to the illviininatmg article of H. iTacohi on INCAB* 
NATION (Indianl in EBE. vii. 193 f. See also B. O. Bhandarkar, Vaign^vism, 
Saivism and Minor Beligtous Systems, Parts I, VI, VII, VIII, IX ; also Sir 
Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. 11, p. 162 f.; p. 201. Eor difference 
between Narayana and Epspa, see Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 214. See Bharatan 
Enmarappa, The Hindu Conception of the Deity, Cha. H-IV. (The present writer 
got this excellent manual too late to ho able to utilise it fully.) 

9 See Sir Charles Eliot, op. cit., p. 166; N. N. Ghosh, Indo-Aryon lAterature 
and Culture (Origins), p. 47. 
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as the son of Vasudeva (and Devaki), was also called Vrisn- 
deva. The Taittinya Araij,yaka (X. i. 6) had referred to 
Narayana, Vasndeva and Vi§nii as three phases of the same 
god. Not only was this confirmed but even a philosophy of 
emanation (the theory of Vyuhas) was reared upon the 
relationships of Vasudeva — ^his brother (Balarama or 
Sahkar§aua),“ son (Pradyumna) and grandson (Aniruddha) 
being deified with different divine functions,’^ and sometimes 
the whole group being regarded as forming a hierarchy of 
beings emanating from Narayana.^® In short, a serious and 
systematic attempt was made to posit a self-sufficient unitary 
divinity, creating and controlling the physical and the moral 
universe and holding spiritual and moral relations with man.“ 


10 It uppoorB from Kautilya'B AHha^astra (Eng. 'I’r., Bk. XTIT, Oh. 8) that 
an a^calio aael owing allogiimeo to Sa^ikar^nija oxistoil at one time and that it 
need a Baorificial bavorage. See Barnett, op, oit., p. 91, 

11 Speaking o£ tbo origins ol 'Vaiflpoviam Sir ObarioB Eliot obBorvos (op. oit,, II, 
p. 197 £.) : “ I'ho Pailcoraira was not Brabmanio in origin.. ..It scoma to bavo grown 
up in noitli-western India in the centuries when Iranian influence was strong and 
may owe to Zoroastrianism the daolrino o£ the Vydhas wliiob finds a parallel in 
the relation of Abura Mazda to Spenta Mainyu, his Holy Spirit, ond in tbo 
Brayasbis. It is also remarkable Uial Ood is ctraditad with aix attributes comparable 
with the BBS Amesba Spenlas." The four lorms had no fixed £unctions. Ijokacitrya 
in biB Tattvatraija aasigns knowledge (fnma) and strength [bala) to Safilcaigapa, 
lordship (oiivarya) and power or yirility (otrpo) to Pradyumna, and ability {iaHi) 
and energy (tejoB) to Aniruddba. Schrador in bis Introduotion to the Pa float Stra 
and the Ahifbudhnya SarpMta gives an elaborate account of iheBe gupias and their 
relation to tbe VycibaB (p. S9 f.) and queries if these six divine attributes were 
not borrowed from Zoroastriamsm in which also Bod is ascribed six attributes 
(p. 176). See B. Kumorappa, op, cti., p. 99 f. 

12 Bor VyObas in the Caitanya school, Bee Bbandarkar, op. oit,, pp, IQ, 63, 86. 
Elsewhere (M. Bb. Vu. 29.36 f.) tbe four forms are differently conceived and do 
not refer to tbe four Vyubaa, Sco Carpenter, Theism in Mediaeval India, p. 242; 
Barnett, op. oit., p. 86. Box a eimilar conception in Saivism and Buddhism, see Sir 
ChatloB Eliot, Brahmanism and Buddhism, H, p. 198. H. C. Bayohaudhuri 
(Early History of the Vaiynava Seat, p. 106) remarks ; " The ousting of the 
Vyiilias by the Avataras was one of tbe oharacteristio signs of the transformation 
of Bbfigavatism into Vishnuism. ” 

18 Speaking of the predominance of Siva and Viwu in the later religious 
literature, Sir Charles Eliot remarks ; " The ohange created by their appearance 
is not merely the addition of two imposing figures to an already ample mintheon; 
it is a revolution which might be described as the introduotion of a new religion, 
except that it does not come as the enemy or destroyer of the old.” — ^ Charles 
£bot, Hinduism and Buddhism, H, p. 1S6. 
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We shall quote Carpenter’s admirable summary of the reli- 
gious position attained by Vi?nu-Narayana-Kr§na in the 
Epics : 

“ Above all gods he rises, like Brahman of old, or 
Siva as Mahedvara, into sole Deity. Nature is 
the scene of his sovereignty; there he reigns as 
King of kings ; foremost in the universe, there 
is no higher Being in the three worlds. Hymn 
after hymn celebrates his unceasing activity. 
The mighty frame of earth and heaven consti- 
tutes his body ; the sky is his head, the sun and 
moon his eyes, the winds his breaths. Without 
beginning and without end, an infinite eternal 
energy, he pervades all worlds, the unchanging 
fountain of all power, so that the whole creation 
springs from him and disappears in him. He is 
the Infinite Self (ananbaiman), Teacher of the 
heavenly powers, the TJnmanifest Spirit of all 
matter (pradhana), Soul of the universe, with the 

All for his Borm Yishnu is no mere 

metaphysical entity transcending the Three 
Strands,^*' an abstract magnitude, an intellectual 
identification of Cause and Effect, a ritual 
harmony of sacrificer, priest, offering, and deity. 
He is God with a character, Source of all Morality, 
Eevealer of all Truth. Not only is he the divine 
Author of the Yedas, the Instructor in all the 
sciences, the Master in all learning, he is the 
supreme Providence, Ordainer of ordainers, “ he 

who does good to everyone ” True, he 

is the destroyer of sin as well as of grief and pain ; 
but he has no personal anger against the wicked ; 
he forgives all injuries, he is inclined to shu^v 
favour to all, he purifies the sinner and protects 

I 

,» U Tha SS,i(iIijiya guiffta— SftUva, R^jas 9,xA Tamas — out oE the material 

fforW ariies, 
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the pious, and he has come on earth a hundred 
times. Such a Deity needed no slaughtered 

animals upon his altar and the path to 

union of spirit with him lay through lowly 
sm'render of all desire for personal reward of right 
action, and that meditation on the Eternal which 

freed the soul from bonds of sense and time 

The universe was not a regrettable necessity 
whose existence was to be deplored, nor was it to 
be thought away as an illusion ; it was real, and 
to be “ seen in God ’ ’ (to use the phrase of Male- 
branche), the product of divine love, the sphere 
of discipline for man’s fellowship with the Most 
High.”“ 

The BhagavadoUa, though eclectic in character, substan- 
tially holds up the above ideal of God and attitude of worship 
towards Him. Again and again does it point out that God 
can be realised not by the study of, the Vedas and other scrip- 
tures, nor by performing penances, austerities, sacrifices and 
rites, nor by ceremonial gifts, but by Divine grace and by low- 
ly surrender and dedication of self to God. But it does not 
attack the caste-organisation — on the other hand, it insists 
upon the fulfilment of the duties of one’s status and station 
in life without the hope of any benefit in return. It sanctifies 
all moral acts that are performed in a spirit of detachment 
and not with the idea of coercing God into beneficence nor 
in a spirit of religious beggarliness. To see God in every- 
thing and everything in God is the proper object of worship 
and only a life of discipline and devotion can attain this 
object. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the influence of this new idea 
of ’Gpd and man’s relation with Him. The philosophers now 
got materials of a new interpretation of those Upanisad'c texts 
which had taught the origin of all things out of a unitary 

iSTHefJta in Modiflival India, pp. 343-8} see also EiWwp! af India^ 
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being. The theistic philosophers of South India, who in- 
herited the legacy of the Epics, as augmented by the contri- 
butions of the Puranas and of their own Dravidian devotees — 
the Alvars, challenged the absolutistic interpretation of the 
Vedanta by Sankara and gave the whole system a theistic 
turn.^® The schools of Eamanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva, 
Vallabhacarya (originally of Visnuswamin), and Oaitaiiya 
had their own commentary on the Brahma-Sutra, but all 
agreed that God arid His devotee were both real and that 
devotion was the only sure way of knowing Him and com- 
rhunirig with Him. True, the ascetic ideal of India continued 
to sway the minds of most of the founders of these Churches ; 
but the lay householder was assured of the fruits of his 
devotion even though he had not recited a single Vedio hymn 
or performed a single sacrificial act. New scriptures depict- 
ing the exploits of Visnu were composed and canonised. 
There were even occasional and serious attempts, more or less 
successful, to democratise society by abolishing caste-privileges 
and, by admitting people of alien faiths into the fold, to 
universalise the religion as in the early days of Vaisnavism 
when a Gre^k ambassador Heliodora could call himself a 
worshipper of Bhagavat and erect a Garuda-column 
to Vasudeva.^’ Each man was called upon individually’ to 
make peace with his Maker and to be at peace with the whole 
world. 

We shall not tan’y over the shortcomings of a creed that 
tended to produce a serious emotional unbalance when 
sensuous elements effected an entrance into the constitu- 
tion of devotion. The disinterested love of God got mixed up 
with illegal human love that brings no return except social 


u The moeli sui prising and historioally important fact in the Tarions lauds 
of Vi^^u as All-God is that he is nowhere called by the eaerosanct fwmula of the 
VedSinta. He isi wiee, knowing, bleat, true, joy, etc., but he ia not even end id 
he posseesed of oit, atill lesa is he designated as being saodd&nandg in the phrase 
of the later TJpanisads and Vedanta, — ^Hopkins, Epio Mythology, p. SOS, SeA B,* 
Kumarappa, op. oit., Oh. IV. 

U Barnett, op. at., p. 88; Bhandarkar, op. oit., p. 5; H. O. Baychandhuri, 
Moteriols for the Study of the Eorip Historv of the Vatfi^ava Seat, p. S8, 

07 
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obloquy, and a secondary growth of unsavoury myths round 
the personality of Krsna tended to undo, in minds prone to 
confusing symbols with facts, the good achieved by emphasis- 
ing the emotional needs of man. The classic philosophies of 
India had tabooed the emotions in matters spiritual ; tbo new 
creed sanctified the feeling life of man — the mutual love of 
a father or mother and a child, of a friend and a friend, of 
a man and a maid. That Gfod is Tjove was preached in all 
possible forms and the danger of corruption was not scented 
afar. An association with the lower Sakti cult — ^partly due 
to Vedio tradition of female deities, partly due to the identi- 
fication of Sakti with the Vedantic MSya and partly due to 
the psychological necessity of postulating an eternal object of 
Divine love — ^transformed the spontaneous sportivencss of 
0-od in creating the world and the longing of the finite for the 
infinite into the guilty amours of a cowherd TCr^ina and tbo 
wanton abandon of the youthful girls of Brndavana.^ 

The danger enmo from an altered conception of the nature 
and necessity of divine incarnation. The Vedas had talked 
of deified men, of gods coming down to the scat of sacrificial 
grass (harhis), of the many forms of Agni and the occult 
powers (wS^a) by which Indra could assume many forms. 
Beligious speculation had regarded the early descents of God 
(e.g., of Prajapati) as casual and prompted by the need of 


M Bor a dafeace of tlie Ersna-BadhS-ettm-GopT relation, see B. Sastri, Bhahti 
Cult in Ancient India, p. 839 f . (Oh,. Xajj,. Suddba-Preina) ; (J. N. hCallik, The 
PMloiophy of Vainata Beligion, Booh m. Oh. n. (The Brinciple of Eadha). 
A passage like the following from the Bhagavadgm may, for instance, ndTnlt 
both of a spiritnal and of an unholy interpretation 

satvadharmSn parityajya mamekam dora^^am waja 
aham tv8m sarvapapehhyo mokjayi^yami ma dnoah. 

'* Leaving all dharmas take refuge in me alone; I shall release thee from 
ell sins, do not grieve ’’ (Bh. G. 18.86), 

In the KnUnyma Tanixa t ddhaha (religious devotee) is enjoined to out 
off the bonds (plUa) ‘which make him a soul in bondage (pofu), namely, pity (dayd), 
ignorance (moha), shame (Ifljjft), family (fettle), custom or habitual conluot (Ma) 
and oaete (eorpo). This again may have dangerous as well as apljitnal ImpUoatiqna, 
(See A.vaIon, Tantra of (he Great Liberation, Int., p. haad,) 
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meeting a definite situation. The later idea of a god begin- 
ning his life on earth with infancy and ending it with death like 
ordinary human beings necessitated the filling in of the details 
of temporal life with miraculous deeds and heroic exploits. 
As the divine objective was in all cases the rewarding of virtue 
and the punishment of sin the divine incarnation was natural- 
ly endowed with martial valour ; hence either Ksatriyas or war- 
like Brahmanas were alone thought of as possible manifesta- 
tions of the Deity.^® The effect was that divine and human 
irresponsibilities managed to coalesce in some of the incarna- 
tions — especially in the two forms of the Dvapara Age, namely, 
Balarama whose drunkenness and fits of violence under the 
influence of wine were notorious and Krsna who took undue 
advantage of the passionate love of the wives of the cowherds 
of Brndavana. How these unethical myths gathered round 
the greatest religious preacher of India must remain for ever 
obscure just as we cannot explain now how obscene figures 
came to adorn the exterior of temples in Orissa : the fact 
remains that an enlightened posterity has expressed in no 
uncertain terms its disbelief in and disapprobation of the kind 
of conduct attributed in the Purajuas to Kr§na, and has either 
ascribed it to contemporary vicious taste or seen in it an 
allegory of the mutual yearning of the finite and the infinite 
soul. But as Kyfnaism is not the whole of Yai^navism and 
Hinduism has chosen to follow the domestic ideal of Eama 
and Sita, of Lak^imi and Narayana, rather than the relation 
of Krsna and Eadha® or the sixteen thousand cowherdesses of 
Brndavana,*^ its baneful influence on social life has been 
less than that of debased Saktaism and decadent Tantric 


It See the anther's Vitality of Hindu Beligion in PhUosophioal Quarterlyt 
Vol. I. 

soBadha does not appear by name either in the V4vn Fnrai^a or in the 
Bhagayata Fuidna. See, however, BhahU Quit in Ancient India by Bhagavatkmnar 
Saetri, p. 106, and also Philosophy of Yaunava Religion, Book HI, Chap. II (The 
Principle of Badhi.) by Girindra Narayana Mallik, who qnites a Bk Pari^iftS 
Srnti. BfidSh, is a popular figure in early erotic Prakrit Literature (e.g., the 
Qihdsattasai) round whom many love romancee form and grow. It was another 
Btep to take her up in the plane of religious and mystic -^oreibipi 

tl Carpenter, op. cit., p. dSl; Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 214. 
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(THE TWO PICTffBBS OP 


Buddhism,® When not taken allcgovically, the nmcnira of 
Krgna may bo interpreted physically rather than ethically, thal 
is, they may be regarded as the indication o[ a Huperhiiuian 
vigour that is possible only to an incarnate Deity — Ood is great 
in all things, not excepting the possession of sexual virility 
when he takes a human form. Still, it is only cendid to admit 
that the influence of this debased conception of God on the 
unconscious mind might be considerable,® and that in certain 
deformed cults Krsnaism did exercise a baneful influence just 
as a literal imitation of the union of the two generative 
principles of Siva and Sakti produced orgiastic rites in “ left- 
handed ” Saktaism. 

It is almost certain, however, that Vasudeva-Kr^na® 
was originally conceived in noble terms. It is no\^• 
conclusively established that there could have been “ no 
Christian influence at work in originating the worslrip of 
Kr§na ” (because " the Jains have built up their entire 
hagiology on the model of the liistory of ICr^na ”) nor is the 
Bhakti cult an import from the West.® Tlie plillosophy of 
the Bhagavadglt-S, generally follows the alignment of the cul- 
ture and tradition of Indian religious and philosophical 
thought, intensifying at the same time the theistic and devo- 
tional element of religion, and, for that purpose, setting up 
the figure of Krsna as a worthy object of adoration and Avor- 
ship. The other element that enforces attention is the 
direction to renounce the fruits of action. Wc may 
very weU suppose that the Vaisnava religion, as taught in the 
BhagavadgUd., was extremely well-timed. It was the first ® 


Bihiot of India, p. 203; sea Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and 
BiiddMsm, U, p. JSii. 

ffl See Hopkins, EHma of India, p. 211. 

Jacobi adduces STidenoe to show that the two were originally treated 
as diatinot indi-viduale. — BEE. vii. 198, ait. TNOABNATION (Indian). 

®BBB. vii. 196; ji. S48. See also H. 0. Bayrhaudhuri, Materiah for the 
Study of the Early History of the Vatftfava Sect, Lecture HI; and Baith, 
Heltgions of India, p. 167, f.n.l; p. 219 f. *' 

St Barth argues for the priority of the Sai-yite religiogi but admits that 
SaiTism *' early lost its hold oyer religious epic poetry," {the Religions of India, 
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great theistic movement, after the Absolutistic upheaval of 
the Upanisads, which claimed that all worship paid to other 
gods was appropriated by Lord Kr?na himself.®'^ It thus 
continued and ennobled the Vedic religious tradition. It 
recognised class distinctions but gave no pre-eminence to any 
class in matters spiritual : it taught that a faithful perform- 
ance of ordained duties without any hankering alter the 
fruits thereof was religiously meritorious in all caso3.“ Inci- 
dentally, it set up the toiling Lord as the great exemplar of 
disinterested service. It attached a higher value to mental 
operation and attitude in worship than to its material side 
it admitted, however, temperamental dil'lerences in 
methods of approach, while holding up intelligent 
faith and active devotion as the ideal of a spiritual 
life. Wo may very well suppose that the great prin- 

ciple of Karmnsanmjasa (renunciation of the fruits of 
action) was a compromise between a contemporary ideal of 
non-action (akriy&mda), which was combated by Brahman- 
ism, Jainism and Buddhism ahke,® and an ideal of interested 
action (iMmdtmatd, in the language of the Manu-Sarfihitd), 
designed to bring temporal and transcendental benefits to the 
self. We may suppose also that the foundation of a liberal 
non-sacrificial theistic neo-Brahmanism which was ascribed to 
Krsna Devakiputtra, regarded as a Ksatriya, and the non- 
theistic reform movements of Mahavira and Buddha, both also 
assigned to the Ksatriya caste, were not wholly accidental but 
represented an attempt to establish the leadership of the 

^ Bh-O. 9.38. See B. Kuiuarappa, op. oit., GU. n. Conception n{ the Deity 
in the BhagavadgiiS. 

S8 Bh.O. 18.41-9, 

to Bh.O. 4.34-38. See in this connection Bh.G. 18.S-6 ; also 12.13 and 10-3d, 

to Many ot the hetetical teachers taught a philosophy of inaotivity or of 
spontaneous perfection or a philosophy of chance or time brm^g things' to 
fruition. See Svet. Up, 1.3; also B. M. Barna, Pre-Buddhistto Plii/osopl'y, 
p. 189. The dootrme of Eflrman (and transmigration), we may vary well 
suppose, got its emphasis and nniyersahty at about this time in Biahmanism, 
dainism and Buddhism by way of reply, although the Git& did not fail to point 
out how the ]^tency of Eanna seeds could be destroyed, efe., by disinterested 
action. 
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the influence of personal TBAOHINd- 


K§atriyas®^ in noii-conventional religious thinking in imita- 
tion of earlier heroes The Bhagavadglta achieved some- 
thing more. At a time when the Vedic gods had become 
mostly mythical or symbolic owing to Upanisadic influence, 
it proposed a personal god who was supposed to have walked 
the earth and was, therefore, not an unreal personage. Hei’C 
we have the figure of a god whose exploits are described with 
graphic details and whose friendly instruction to a companion 
in doubt breathes a spirit of disinterested service in the cause 
of humanity and the world at large. It is doubtful if at a 
time when the scriptural prescriptions were being perfunc- 
torily obeyed or viewed with scepticism any one but a living 
teacher, or one supposed to have lived on earth, could have 
caught the ears of the public.® The times longed for a new 
creed, and a new teacher was immediately forthcoming. 
The demand created the supply : this alone renders intelligible 


>1 In the Buddhiatio scriptures the order of enumeration of the castes is 
slwaTS Rjatriya, Bi'ahmapa, Vaidya and Sudra, MahSTlra is also supposed to 
have been transferred from the womb of a Biahmapa woman to that or a Kpatriya 
lady os be refused to be born “ in a beggarly caste," Hayell haa suggested’ that 
Vispn and his dihhara temple are modelled on an Aryan chieftain (of the 
R^atriya dan) and bis royal chapel with the high-peaked crown (see HaveU, 
A Handbook of Indian Art, p. 67 ; see also p. 77). Bossibly the Brahmanio claim 
to be considered as ‘ gods on earth ’ was partly responsible for K?Btriya reyolt. 

32 The great Ksatriya figures of the Upam^ads are lanaka, Advapati Kaikeya, 
BraYtlbana Jaivali, Agatadatru. Western scholars whose jealousy and hatred of 
Brabmanio ascendancy in India take the form of ascribing all religious originahly 
to the E^alriyas need be reminded of the Upanisadic text uttered by Ajatadatru : 
praiilomarJ^ catiadpadbrdbma^ali kfatriyamupeyat (That a Brahmapa should ap- 
proach a Epatriya is against the normal order of instruction), which 
msrkes it dear that a Brahmana seeking enlightenment at the hands of a Egatriya 
was unusual and exceptional, the normal relation being just the reverse. Bee Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts, I, Cb, IV, Secs, xiv-xv (3rd Ed., p, 436 f.). Bee also 
Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka, Introduction, p. 60. 

33 Similar conditions are prevsiling in India to-d!ay, R&makrishpa 
Baramahaips4, Vigayakrishpa GoswSmI, the Brahmacarl of Boradi, Vamakgepa 
(the mad VamSil of Tarapijgh, Katjhia Baba and many lessor luminaries have 
left or are leaving followings of different sizes m Bengal. Mediaeval saints of India 
— R&mananda, Kabir, Nanak, DSdu, etc. — left similar followings in the past. For 
ar account of the modiaoval saints, see Sketch of the Religions of the Rindtf Sects 
by H. H. Wilson; Theism in Mediaeval India by E. Carpenter; Indian Religious 
Sects (in Bengali) by Ak$ayakam&ra Datta; Saints of Mediaeval Indih (in Bengali; 
by Kgitimbhana Sen ; The Religions of India by A. Barth. 
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the ready acceptance ol the three new creeds of Vai^navism, 
Jainism, and Buddhism by a large portion of the population 
without much opposition and bloodshed. We may also 
believe that there was a popular revulsion of feeling against 
the cult of sacrificial cruelty and those responsible for its 
continuance ; this alone can explain why with a singular 
unanimity the message of Ahirnsa (non-injury) was preached 
by all these new movements and a gradual decline in the 
sanctity of castc-distinctions took place. A compassionate 
preacher, seeking out the weak and the sinner, and a gracious 
Lord, condescending to come down on earth to put down 
iniquity and to lend a helping hand to struggling souls, were 
just the helpers that men wanted when their faith in the 
magical efficacy of Yedic rites and in the possibility of attain- 
ing eternal existence and happiness through mere meditation 
began to wane. True, Vaignavism sometimes went to the op- 
posite extreme and thought that the taking of the Lord’s name, 
even once with the last dying breath, would vnpe away the sins 
of a life-time ; but the magic effect of name is an ancient in- 
heritance of man and was also a necessary, though exagger- 
ated, reply to those who had deprived Giod of all grace and 
power to save the sinner. The traditions of devotion, com- 
passion, non-injury. Divine grace and equality of men Vaisnav. 
ism has, except on rare occasions, followed all through its 
history down to the present times, and its strong hold on the 
popular mind is mostly due to its appeal to the sentiments of 
men who crave, out of their weakness and failing, for a 
Divine Deliverer, merciful rather than stern, anxious to save 
His creatures rather than solicitous of their oblations and 
offerings. It has also set its face all along against Absohrtism 
and absorption of the finite in the infinite and thus satisfied 
the craving for individual immortality and a blessed personal 
existence in proximity to God as a reward of virtuous and devo- 
tional life.*^ 


Bae O. N. IfalUk, Th« Philosophy of Vaij^avn Religion-, Bk. TV', Oh. VI. 
The Highest Oood or Summum Bonum in the System. See also M. T. 

Hennedy, The OhaHoHya Woeemeni, p. 98 {, 
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Vaisnavism contributed something more to the religions 
tradition of India. Although in Vedic times certain priestly 
families were sjiecially associated with the adoration of 
certain divinities they did not form any well-defined sect with 
special modes of Avorship and organisation. Different tribes 
or clans did not have their own patron gods ; each god was a 
god f'f the entire community. Whether due to the fact that 
Vfisudcvji-Krsna was originally the patron deity of a special 
tribe or clan or whether because he was originally the local 
deity of a small are.a or whether because the Visnu-Krsna cult 
was from tlus very beginning a proselytising religion, 
Vaisnavism soon developed into a definite religious community 
with an organisation of its own and established the brother- 
hood of its adherents through the common fatherhood of the 
Lord and the common spiritual headship of the Acarya (the 
spiritual preceptor). The communal spirit was probably in- 
tens’fied by its rivalry with Saivism, Jainism and Buddhism ; 
and that spirit is not dead even to-day, although conciliating 
aonls have suggested the devices • of Harihara, the -composite 
divinity, half Vii?nu and half Siva,® and Trimiirti, the divine 
Trinity of Brahma, Visnu and Siva, to indicate the comple- 
mentary character of the major deities® and even gone to the 
length of identifying Siva and Visnu by making one a form 
of the other and ascribing the function of each to the other-. 
But it was not without its advantages, because a common 
faith brought men closer together in weal and- woe and 
establi.shed bonds of fellowship, -sympathy and mutual help 


ssSco Biirth, The ReUgions of India, p. IBS. Sir Charlos Eliot, op. eit., 
n, p. 199. For the popularity of this combined deity in the ancient Indian colonies 
in the Far Eant, nee Bijon Raj Cluitterji, Indian Cultural Influence in Camhodta, 
p. SI 5 “ The cult of Hari-hara seenis to have been popular in Kambuja, as there 
are imttny ima^ee of the combined deities still existing " (see also p. S2), The 
same was the ease in lava. 

5* Barth, op. fit., p. 170 f. Hopkins points out tbot " the union of the three 
highest gode into a trinity forms no part of opio belief " (Epic Mythology, p. 331). 
'ftiriifirti was a favourite assomblaga in Ancient Indian colonies like Cambodia 
(see B. R. Chatferji, op. at., p. 105). Buddha sometimes replaced Siva in this 
Trinity (see ibid., p. 188; also p. 361). A single image embodying the Trinity 
{as in the cave at Elephanta near Bombay) is not rare in Java, * 
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among them. In the Caitanya school mutual helpfulness and 
collective devotion are the most outstanding features and the 
spirit of service and kindly feeling encompasses the whole of 
sentient creation. It is, therefore, pre-eminently a religion 
of love : its motto is the same as that of Christianity, ‘ ‘ Peace 
on earth, goodwill towards men.” It has not unreasonably 
been said that the cult of compassion and non-injury, preached 
by the three religions of Vaisnavism,^ Jainism and Buddhism, 
is responsible for the loss of martial traditions in India and 
its subjection to foreign conquerors. Vaisnavism absoi’bed 
many martial as well as savage races within its fold during 
its march of conquest and thereby changed the whole tenor of 
subsequent civilisation in India. Killing in any form has now 
become abhorrent to Indian minds : in Vedic rites, in obla- 
tions to the manes, in the entertainment of guests and even in 
Sakti worship vegetables and cereals have entirely replaced 
animal offerings® and the fish-eating Bengali and Sarasvata 
Bralimanas are looked down upon by the other Brahmanas of 
India although the older scriptural traditions are entirely in 
favour of the former.® Pood-taboos were not unknown in 
Yedic times; but thanks to Vaisnavism, Jainism and 
Buddhism, life in all its forms became sacred throughout 
the length and breadth of India in later times as a 
logical consequence of the message of universal compassion 


^ It baa been euggeeted that Yaienavism fell in line with Jainiem and 
Buddhism in order to convert the lainas and the Buddhists near about the MatburS 
region. — See A. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, Vol. I, Introduction, p. xi. 

38 See Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp, 209, 217 ; Sir Charles Eliot (^Hindnism 
and Buddhism, II, p. 152) thus puts the Upani^adio origin of this cult : " Tlie 
TJpanisad does not refer to Etiuhna as if he were a deity, and merely says that 
he reaoived from Ghora instruction after which he never thirsted again. The 
purport of it was that the sacrifice may be performed without rites, the various 
parts being typified by ordinary huiiian actions, such as hunger, eating, laughter, 
liberality, righteousness, etc.’’ Ho also thinks (pp. 169-60) that the prepondern- 
ting infiuence of Buddhism round about Muttra (Mathura, the seat of the epic 
hero) might be responsible for the milder rites of Vaisnavism. (Sea also pp. 170-1). 

39 Dhe Vecfic Aryans are a nation of meat-eaters, who appear to have had a 
general aversion to fish, since there is no direct mention of fishing in the Vedas. — 
Sir lohn Marshall, Mahenjo-Daro and tke Indus CmHsatiwi, Vol. I, p. 111. 

See, however, the story of Saraswata in MhB., Sal. Ear., li, 86-18, 

28 
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preached -by these religions. About its influence oaa national 
health, national outlook on war and national capacity to with- 
stand foreign aggression there may be some honest diferences 
of opinion ; but there can .be no doubt that practical bene- 
volence could go no farther .and that if the nations of the world 
could 1)0 persuaded to beat their swords into ploughshares, .to 
abandon all territorial ambitions and imperialistic designs, and 
not to .injure any living being wantonly for sport .or .aggressicn, 
tlieh practical religion would not be very far from the 
Vui-snavis/n of India. 

What the spirit of religion can achieve with lan unpro- 
mising material we shall now illustrate, by the history of 
Saivism, the rival of ¥aisnavism as a popular rdigion.^® 
In popular Hindu religious worship offerings are made to 
Dharma (Law or Morality), Jfiana (Knowledge), Ai^varya 
<Pawer) and Vairagya (iDispassion or Detachment) We 
may very well suppose that Varuna, Brahma, Visnu and v^iva 
represent the essence or embodiment of these virtues respec- 
tively. Siva is the ideal Yogin and, in ‘his aspect 
•of a meditative god, is the patron deity of San- 
nySsins. He lives far away from the haunts of 
anen. His home is in the inhospitable mountains ; 
he holds the Ganges in his matted locks ; his wife ds a 
mountain-maid ; and his son Skanda was nursed by the' six 
KrttikSs (Pleiades) in a bed of reeds in the Himalayas.® 
For arm-band, girdle and sacred thread he has snakes ; for 
Ms loin-cloth, the skin of a tiger (or elephant) ; for his vehicle, 


« See ftfscdonell, Yeitc Mythologjf, p. 74 (Budia) j Hopkins, Bpio Uy&iology, 
p. SiSf.; BirB. O. Bhandarkaf, Vai^rtavittn, SaivUm and Minot Religious Systems, 
p. lOQ (. ; "Muir, Original Sanskrit Texte. W, Ch. Ill ; Keith, Religion, and Philosophy 
of the Veda and Vpamshads, 1, p. 142 f; Sir Chailes Bliot, op. eit., H, p. 193. 

tt is interestntK 'o note that In Java a Caturai^varya mantra, adiirasseil 
to nhamia. Jfiilna, AMvarya and VairSgjra —represented as lions with white, red, 
black and yellow ctdours respectively— was vised. In fact, the Hindus invoke their 
opposites also, via., Adharma, AjfiAna, AosBvarya and Avairagys, just ss they invoke 
the goddess ot smaS-ptn: (Sltalft) and the snake-goddess (Mauasd) in order to be rid 
of their attaeks and attentions. 

flHc|)kina, Spie it^fthciUigy^, p. 
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the hull and for his ear-tops the dhatum flower. When 
he is conceived as a dweller of the plains, he is pictured as 
living in cemeteries, wearing a garland of skulls and besmear- 
ing himself with ashes. He is reputed to have burnt the God' 
of Love to ashes when the latter had dared to disturb his 
meditation. But, although noted for his anger, he is equally 
famous for his quick forgiveness and his ready bestowal of 
boons. He is directly accessible to all persons in all condition.^, 
being in this respect the most democratic of the gods. Very 
simple offerings please him and a Brahmana is not always 
needed to offlciate at the religious ceremony.^'* No complicaterl 
rituals grew up round his worship nor did extensive incarna- 
tion-myths gather round him. He does not di.sdain to mix 
with the lowest class, and when Arjuna fights with the incog- 
nito god the latter was dressed as a Kirata. Blmtas (ghosts) 
and people of the hill and the jungle are his companions. But, 
though unsocial in his outward behaviour, he is most benign, 
and demons as well as men have often got from him 
boons that puzzled and perturbed the gods. He is the friend 
of the entire creation too. When the churning of the ocean 
brought forth good things, the other gods appropriated them ; 
but when poison was thrown up, only Siva could and did 
swallow it and save creation — ^that is why he became blue- 
throated.® His terrible (ghora, hhairam, nidra) form is 
born when crime is committed or iniquity is performed, just 
as with his benign (aghora, Mva, dahsi'ita) form he bestows 
blessings. He casts his terrible noose round sinners, and 


U Probably the Tibetan ySk is meant (see Sven Hedin, Trans-Himalaya). 
But Mnhe&jo-Daro excavations prove that the bull traa the object of an extensive 
cult among the pre-Aryans from whom probably Siva has been borrowed. Sea 
Marahall, Mahenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation, p. 52 f. 
it EBB. xi. 03, art. SAIVISM:. 

U Bamayana, i. 4&. This adjective comes down from Vedio times. Bee 
Vajasanoyi SaiphitS 16, 7, where ha is oollod * blue-nected,' The mythological 
explanations are various. The blue throat is regarded as haying been' caused Hy 
the swallowing of poison, the biting of Ufanas's snaky locks, tihrottting' 1^ 
Hariya^a and smiting by Indra’s axe (see Hopkins, Hpie dtyffioTogy-, p. 226). 
Beligions devotion ip India has managed to forget all bnt the tienaificent' episode 
of swallowing the poison. 
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even the gods are not exempt from his moral government. 
Did he not tear off the fifth head of Prajapati who cast inces- 
tuous looks at his own daughter?'*® He is the lord (pati) of 
finite spirits {pnsu ) ; he releases them h'om sin if they wor- 
ship him mentally, and he grants them salvation. If he is the 
ordainer of disease and death, he is also the great healer/^ 
being himself the conqueror of death (Mrtynfijaya) . So, 
both for soul and for body, men need Siva’s help, and the 
gracious god never fails to help those who sincerely seek his 
aid and banish from their minds anger and greed.® The 
^velnhntnm Vpnnmu], in which a systematic attempt to 
sublimate his character was made,® describes him as a “ god 
who has no parts, who does not suffer change, who is all 
peace, has no defects and is tmpolluted, the bridge for cross- 
ing over to immortality.” He is described as being con- 
cealed in all beings, as all-pervading, ‘ ' the internal soul of 
all beings, presiding over all actions, the support of all beings, 
the witness of all, the life-giver, absolute and without 
qualities.”®® He can be known only by hhliva (faith, love or 
pure heart) and to know Siva is to be free from all nooses 
and to attain eternal peace. The philosophical schools that 
arose in Kashmir and in the South all treat him as the 
ultimate principle of existence, and they all lay down rules 
about the way of obtaining salvation through him. In the 
true Bhagavata way Siva was regarded as the origin as well 
as the ultimate refuge of finite souls. 

Let us look for a moment now into the antecedents of 
a deity who divides with the different forms of Visnu the 


^In the Satapatha BrShmapa (U.1.1.1-6) the gods are depicted as being 

afraid of the a‘rung how and the anowa of Budta, lest be should destroy them. 

Maedonell, 7. Af.. p. 76. 

® At Tftrakedwar ^Pist. Hoghli, Bengal) there is a regular system of fasting 
at the door of the deity in order to obtain medicines for hopeless oasas and nlmost 
tseurablo diseases. The tradition of being a healer comes down from Vedic tunes. 
—See Macdoncll, Vedic JVfpthoIopy, p. 76. 

^ For the Padiipata row, see Bhandarkar, Vainavism, Saiviim, etc., p, 112, 
® See Bhandarkar, op, eit., p. ao. 

«lhid., p. m 
p, 109, 
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allegiance of the major portion of the Indian population and 
whose spiritual kingdom covered at one time the distant 
islands o,f the Indian archipelago and reached the shores of 
the Chinese Sea. The distribution of the adherents of Siva 
is significant — ^they, in alliance with the followers of Ganesa 
and Sakti, formed at one time a ring round the worshippers- 
of Yisnu.®® From Nepal, Tibet and Kashmir on the north 
we might travel down to Cape Comorin (and Eame^varam) on 
the south along the sea ccast and then travel up the 
Tamil land till we reach Bengal and Assam, practically with- 
out losing contact with the cult of some member of the 
Saivite household. The middle of this circle is mostly 
occupied by Vaisnavism. Although notable exceptions occur, 
yet it may be safely said that Saivism is more in contact 
with the original non-Aryan population of India than 
Vaisnavism which circulates in the heart of -the Aryan 
settlement.®® This distribution is quite in keeping with the 
historical origin of the creed. If the remains of the recently 
excavated Indus valley civilisation at Mahenjo-Daro-, Harappa 
and other places can be trusted to reveal the truth, the cult of 
Siva (both figured and phallic) is not an Aryan monopoly or 
even an Aryan discovery.®^ The original Aryan attitude®® 
towards the phallic symbol was definitely hostile, for in the 
Eig-Veda Indr a is invoked to keep off the 4i4nadevas ®® 


6J Bee Moir, Or. Saiu. Texts, TV, p, S41. 

n Eliot lemarks (Htndttumi and Buddhism, I, p. xxxyi) that " many legends 
in the Epios and the Puranas indicate that there was hostility between, the old' 
fashioned Brahmaps and the worshippers of B&ma, Krishpa and Siva.” 

MEor the prototype of Siva in. pre-Aryan Indus volley civilisation, see Sir 
John Marshall, op. ctt., p. 62 f. Tlie phallus (with the yoni), the yogo attitude, 
the three faces, and the lordship over animals (podupoti) are all present in the 
archaaological remains (see p. 64). 

Bhandarkar thinks that the Iiidga-worship had not come into vogue at the 
time of Patafl]ali who refers to an image or likeness (pratikptil of Siva as an object 
of worship (op. oit, p. 116) After the discovenes at Mahen;o-I)aro and other 
places it would simply mean that the Aryans were slowly accepting this mode of 
worship. 

se Macdonell, op, oit., p. 166. There is some difference of opinion abont the 
exact meaning of the word. Most writers agree that it means the worshippers 
of the phallus (Bbandarkar, MaodoneU, etc.); hut Hagozin thinks, perhaps wrongly, 
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(devotees of the phallic cult) from the sacrifice, and the con- 
quest and carnage of Indra in the lands of the latter are 
recalled. 

There is no doubt that in the Vedas and in sub-Vedic 
literature (excepting, of course, the jSvetasvatara Upani'^ad), 
the terrible aspect of the deity was most in evidence.®^ 
Although prayers tor blessings, healing remedies, protection 
against the anger of and evil from otlier gods, and welfare 
for men and beasts arc not unknown and Ms knowledge of 
the doings of men and gods and the ease with which he is 
invoked are referred to, the frequency with which malevolence 
is attributed to him and his fierceness described and feared, 
makes it clear that the title of Siva (benign or auspicious)®® 
was only euphemistically used of him. “ He is implored 
not to slay or injure, in his anger, his worshippers, their 
parents, children, cattle or horses.”®® All the most terrible 
substances enter into his composition®® and he assails men 
with fever, cough (consumption), poison and celestial fire 
and is a veritable man-slayer. He leads a host (ganaY^ of 
equally ferocious beings who attack men and animals, and 
the prayers are directed to keep him and his band away. He 
is prayed to in later literature ” for safe conduct when travers- 
ing a path, coming to a place where four roads meet, crossing a 
river, getting into a ferry boat, entering a forest, ascending 
a mountain, passing by a cemetery or by a cow-shed or such 


ib refers to eerpent-irorgliip (op. eti., p. SOS). Both snggests the translation 
' bsiled (or ptinpic) demons ’ and Muir is not sure it phsllio worship is meant 
{0,S.T,, IV, p. 348). S&ysna translates it as ' tin-haste or lustful men ' (see 
IV, p. 347). Sir John MsrshsU remarks that " the belief in Bagas is 
unknown to the Vedk age " {Mahenio-Oaro, elo., Part I, p. 68. See art. Lingo- 
pAfond by Vidhushekhar BhsUachorjrya in the Prabaii (Bengali Monthljr), Vol. 
XXXEt, p. Ul f. 

Ma.'dotiell, V. M., p. 76; Bliandarkar, Vai;paoi>nt, Sarniam, etc., p. 109; 
Mttur, O.S.T.. IV, p. 340. 

it VS], Sam. 3. 62; 16. 41. 

WMocdonelU V.il., p. 76. 

»A.Y. a. 33.1. 

«Bh»nd*rkar, Vai(VK(oitm, Saititm, ste., p. 104; See Muir, 0-S.T., V, 
p. Slit, (quoting the SatBrndrlfa). 
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otiheB’ •■pilaoea.” He -and his foUswers rocedved "tiiae omenstum 
or the bloody entrails of the victim at a saorifice .and were 
'thns tiieated on the same level as demons. He was even 
regarded as the patron of robbers and pilferers and as being 
similar to them in nature. No wonder, itherefore, that in the 
Brahmanas and the Sutras Rudra should be isolated from the 
other gods, who arc generally beneficent in character and 
disposition, and that it should be stated of him that when the 
gods attained heaven, Rudra remained behind.® 

That Rudra did not exactly conform (to the ideal of an 
Aryan god can be proved by a number of concurreoat testi- 
monies.® The celebrated sacrifice of Daksa,“ which ended 
so disastrously, was sought to be performed without Siva’s 
(presence and the violence with which it was broken up by 
Siva or his followers may he interpreted as a forcible 
entry into the Yedio pantheon by him. Apparently Siva 
had originally no share in the sacrifice® and this is alluded to 
in many places of the Mahahhdrata,^ and references to his 
seizing the property of other gods are not infrequent.® On 
■the other hand, human offerings to Rudra are contemplated 
by Jarasaudha (in the Sabhaparvan),® and Bie later Rterature 
depicts in no uncertain manner the anti-Vedic propensities of 

MSat. Br. 1.7.3.1, 

<3 The piecise lelation between Si-ra and Bndra ie not yet eatiefectorily 
iiBced ont. The introduction of .an entirely ne.w divinity from the anonntaine of 
the north haa Jieen snppoaed, who was grafted in upon .the ancient raligian by 
being identiGed with Rudra ; or again a blending of some of Agni'a attributes with 
those of Budra to originate a new developmen'' : perhaps neither of these may be 
necessary; Siva may be a local form of Budra, arisen under the inGueuce of 
peculiar climatic relations in the districts fiom whiob he made hie way into 
Hindostan proper; introdneed among, and readily accepted by, a peqple which, as 
the Atharva shows, was strongly tending toward a terroriam in its religion. — 
Whitney, quoted by Muir, O.S.T., IV, p. 338. 

MMuir, O.S.T., XV, p. 318 f. 

65 The Fa&caviipia EtShmapa (VII. 9. IG) alludes to the exdusion of Budra 
when domestio animals were divided among the gods and also to bis character as 
the slayer of cattle. — Eng, Tr, by CaUnd, p 167. 

*6 Bhondarkar, V.S., p. 113; Muir, 0.8.3'., IV, p. Sid. 

w Muir, O.S.T., IV, p. 241, 

66 Ibid., p. 246. Father H, Heras, in a lecture before the Bombay Branch 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society on 2Gth Inly, 1936 (os reported in the AdeiMtoe of 
Calcutta of 6th August, 1986 — Usk edition), mentions the fact that human socriGces 
iu batohep fit seren or multiples of seven were ofietad by Iho Malietqo.]3a»> people 
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tbe followers of Siva.®* His followers were mostly despicable 
in Aryan eyes — ganas, bbutas, Kiratas, Hisadas, rogues, 
robbers and cheats ;™ his wife too is painted in no attractive 
colours nor are her attendants and associates — Sabaraa, 
Varvaras and Pulindas — ^less repulsive to the Aryan people.’^ 
This persistent tradition of a savage association renders it 
extremely probable that Eudra of all the Vedic gods was 
thought to be similar to some savage deity and that his worship 
was instituted on savage models at first. That non-Brah- 
manas could worship Siva (and sometimes Brahmanas could 
not worship the phallic symbol) is an additional evidence in 
this direction.™ Some obscure verses of the Pancamm^a- 
Brahmana'^ probably allude to the absorption of the followers 
of Eudra within the Aryan fold by permitting them to recite 
some Vedic verses. It is also permissible to think that in the 
interesting Brahmana stories about his successively getting 
from Praj&pati his present epithets” — ^Eudra, Sarva, Pa4upati, 
Ugra, A^ani (Bhima), Bhava, Mahan-deva (or Mahadeva), 
Tdana — epithets that apply half (Eudra, Sarva, Ugra, Adani) 
to the terrible and half (Bhava, Pa^upati, Mahan-deva, I^ana) 
to the benign aspect,™ we have probably the story of a gradual 
progression of Siva towards ultimate supremacy, after an 
intermediate identification with Agni, Vajm, Paijanya, 
Th'a]'apati for Soraa-Candramas), Tndra and Aditya (Surya) 
had transferred to him some of the attributes of these other 
gods.™ But while, on the one hand, identification with 


to the god who had the trident, the exe ond the euahe as his associates and who 
was preatimably the prototype of Siva. 

»Mair. O.S.r., TV, pp. .mai. 
p. 273. 

Ibid., pp, ,163, 370 (quoting Harivain^a). 

«f6td., p. 344 (f.n.), 317. 

W Pafleaviipfe Uiahmaija, XVII, 1.1 (Eng. Tr. by Caland, p. 464). See 
Winternitz, op. eit., I, p, I64. 


n Mny. ^ Q.S.T,, IV, p. 283 f.; 280 f.; p. 842. (The identifications are slightly 
different in the Satapatlia and Safihhayana Brahmapas.) 

« . Bliandarkar, Vnfjnncfem, Soreism, ete., p. io5. 

*• Rndra's description tallies most approximately with that of Agni. So also 
does that of his wife who bears names denoting fire— its flames, smoke, etc. 

Father Heras, in the lecture referred to in footnote 68 above, mentions the 
• intemfoog fact that the Mahenjo-Daro supreme god Art also posfioBsed eight forms 
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beneficent deities ennobled Budra’s character, his similarity to 
some non-Aryan divinity, on the other, led to the transference 
to him of some of the repulsive features of the latter, and 
not only was the darker Vedic side retained but it was actually 
accentuated by the addition of savage traits from non-Aryan 
sources, till Budra came to be regarded as unfit for heavenly 
company, frequenting cemeteries, besmearing himself Math 
ashes, smoking narcotics, wearing repulsive apparel and 
ornament, and forcing his entrance into the Vedic pantheon 
with the help of turbulent followers who threatened to stop 
the sacrifice to the other gods. The latter identification also 
led not only to easy unconventional worship but probably 
introduced the originally condemned phallic cult into the 
Aryan religion. 

We shall close our account of Saivism with a reference 
to this phallic cult in order to remove some misunderstandings. 
We may admit at the outset that just as the guilty love of 
Kr§na, when dwelt upon in excess of religious need, may lead 
to corrupt thoughts, so also an immoderate pre-occupation 
with the sexual symbol of Siva may lead to orgiastic rites, 
especially when complicated by extreme Sakta tendencies. 
Sanskrit literature is unfortunately not altogether free from 
lascivious descriptions of the divine amours of Krsna arid 
Siva, although it may be admitted at the same time that they 
might have been more considerable without the religious 
restraint. But sex-symbols have a less activating effect on 
imagination and action in a country where climatic conditions 
enforce a semi-nudity on its male inhabitants during the hot 
months and where traditions of austerity and detachment have 
made even the complete nudity of the ascetic followers of some 
religious sects not a thing of shame. In fact, the Buddhist 
monks alone were directed to be decently dressed in ancient 
times, as contrasted with Jaina monks of the Digambara sect 
and Hindu sannyasins whose ideal of perfection was complete 
apathy to their physical environment and their social .sur- 


and was -identified with the son which passed each jeat through the constellations 
of the ZodiaO) then.iegarded as only eight in nnmhei as against oni present twelve. 

29 
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roundings. ' The origin of the Ini'iga (phallus) was not due in 
India lo vegetation myths or to esoteric obscenity nor was the 
sexual symbol the earliest representation of Siva.^^ The 
earliest references like the Mahahharata and the Vayu-Pvrrlna 
ascribe its origin to fiiva discarding his organ of generation 
and becoming a yogin, when other gods had been found to 
undertake the task of creation. The shedding of the lihga 
was thus symbolic, of abstenticn from creative activity and its 
worship, therefore, an adoration of sexual restraint.™ The 
other story that fiiva killed Kama (Cupid) w'hen the latter 
attempted to disturb his meditation confirms the tradition of 
his conquest over sexual passion. It is almost certain also 
that in the earliest Brahmanic literature the linga (the male 
genital) was not associated wdtli a yoni (the female genital) 
and that the linga became a procreation symhcl later when 
the yoni was added.” This changed conception about 
the sexual symbol w'as reflected also in iconographic repre- 
s0ntation, and Arclhandrl^vara images, combining f§iva and his 
spouse ParvatT in their half-figures, made their appearance.®" 
The wives of the Tedic gods W'ere shadow'y figures by the side 
of their husbands; but the increasing association of Sakti 
with Siva shows that equality of the female with the male 
was a trait of the people from whom the S?iva-{§akti cult "was 
derived or, if two independent cults fused into one, their 
gods, male in one ease and female in another, liad already been 
developed too much on monotheistie lines into supreme deities 
to he subordinated to each other in the new syntlietic creed, 

U B>1iand»rkar. op. eit., p. 115. Patafijali refers to images of Siva being 
Kunefimm made of prKions metals. See p. Q2S infra. 

K CnsatioR waa often roncaived in terms nf procreation even in Vedio times— 
See Macdonell, Veific Mi/lholoi/i/, pp. 11-12. See also p. 221, f.n. 64, supra. 

t* Most of tlie FaurSpic referanoes to the sexual aspect of the Eiflga are to 
be found in Kagandranath Vasu'a Fiiml-oda (Bengali En"yclop(edial. XVH, 
p. 26(1 f (umler art, I,tS 0A. In fbt* B'gvoda the fire-drill in the wood (aropi) 
ronses associations of procreation because it resembles the phallus in the yoni. 

MBven Harihara figures have been sexually explained. See the Vtivakoh 
artii'le re'erred to in the last footnote, 

Father Herae, m the le'tiire re'erred to in footnote 6S above, suggests that 
the combination of the Mahenjn.Daro god An with the goddess Amma (the mother) 
m^ht have been the original of the Saivite Hara-F&rvatf figure of the Ardhangrldvara 
tjpa. 
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Just as in the worship of the Trinity, when not complicated 
by sectarian bias, no godhead is really subordinate to the 
other two, so also in the composite Siva-Sakti cult an attempt 
was made to recognise both the gods as complementary to each 
other and neither as subordinate to the other. It is not 
unlikely that a polyanclrous social organisation and an exten- 
sive Mother-cult® provided the soil for the equality of the 
female principle with the male and that both the Vedantio 
Maya and the Sarakhya Prakrti were pressed unconsciously 
or consciously into the service of the S',va-»3alcti cult,® 

Let us return, however, to Siva. Liiiga, in the sense 
of that Avhich is destroyed or which is ultimately dissolved,: 
is a fairly ancient term.®'* It is permissible for us to speeulate 
that the destructive aspect of Rudra, which ultimate- 
ly made Siva the third person of the Hindu Trinity, would 
receive the epithet liiiga,’ and then, by the principle of 
symbolisation or visual representation (which Freudian 
psychology has now familiarised to us in the domain of 
dreams), the representation would take the form of the other 
meaning of liiiga, namely, sexual organ. It is not improba- 
ble that by a similar process of transference the epithet 
stMnu, which means immobile existence, was transferred to 
the immobile ascetic god rooted at one spot like a post or a 
bare tree-trunk (the other meaning of sthanu).^^ In fact, 


>1 This might expUin why in Tantra liteiatnre Siva and Levi (Sakti; are 
both reTenlerb of spiritual truths — the former of Agamas and the latter of Nigainas. 
— See A. Avalon, PrindpUi of Tantra, p. Ixi. This might also explain the 
■Ardhanarttvara figure (the androgynous Sivn). 

83 Speaking, for instance, of the village gods of South India, Bishop Whitehead 
remarks ; " Speaking generally, in the Hindu pantheon the male deities are pre- 
dominant and the female deities 'occupy a subordinate position. Tliis is characteristic 
of the geniis of the Aryan religion, but m the old Dtavidian cults a leading feature 
vras the worship of the female principle in nature." {Ths Village Ooda of South 
India, p. 17 ; sea also Index of the Goda, p. 167, in support of the above.) 

83 See 'Wilson, Sketch of the Beligiom of the Hindu Sects, p. 151 f. 

' 81 See, for instance, I^varakf^pa's S5iiikhya-k8'Tik5, 10. 

dust as death and the God of death are both denoted by the term mftya, so 
also destruction and the God of destruction may both be called lihga. The other 
meaning of hAga. aubtle (as in lihgaiarira), may also be implied. 

88 It is not improbable that this immoibility is responsible for the mle that a 
Siva-lifiga, once fixed, shanld on no account be removed. — MehSntroSi^d Tantra 
(Bng. Tr. by A. Avalon), Oh. XIV, 98. 
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the Vayu-Purana account, which depicts Visnu as digging 
into the ground as a boar to discover the root and Brahma as 
flying in his swan-vehicle to find the top of the Linga,®® has 
the tree-analogy in mind (and the comparison of God with a 
tree is pretty old in Indian religious literature).®’^ Worship- 
ping a tree as a symbol of the five-faced god (Paficanana or 
f?iva) is not yet a dead village-cult in Bengal. If the linga 
had originally a sylvan origin (and Siva’s association with 
forest tribes does not rule that possibility entirely out), the 
phallic cult in India in its original conception could be easily 
related to the worship of sacred stakes, trees or groves which, 
according to Grant Allen, is one of the origins of gods,®® and 
would thus resemble the Hebrew asherah. But the hilly 
association is so persistent that possibly the cult of the lifiga 
could be more easily related to the worship of sacred stones, 
practised at one stage of culture by all nations of the world. 
Still, even in that case, it is possible to agree with Grant 
Allen that ‘ ‘ the standing stone may have been and often was, 
in later stages, identified with a phallus ” and that “ the 
lifigam, instead of lying at the root of the monolith, mu.st 
necessarily be a later and derivative form of it.”®® Specula- 
tive minds could easily see that there was an obvious advan- 
tage in using a shapeless stone as the proper symbol of one 
whom philosophy had described as formless by nature.®* 
The Saiva linga and the Vaispava Magrama are both 

H Pura^a, Ch. 6S; Liitqa PurSq-a, I, 17, 6-62. Hie episode is inscribed 
in stone at the Trmpln, Madura, as also in Hoi-Qad Stelae Inscription 

o{ Bhadravanuan III (of Chatupa). dated S3l Saka year. (See B. C. Majumdar, 
,4i»eient Tndtun Coloniei in the Far Fmt, Vol. I, Champa, p. 176, Bk. in, p. 116.) 

WKajhtt Up. 6.1; Bh. (i. 16.r-3. 

Bee Grant Alien, Evolution of the Idea of God, Ch, VI (Sacred Stakes) 
and Ch. VII (Sa'-reii Trees). Some have traced the origin of the lidga to the 
jftpaetamhha, the sacriGrial poit.— See The Proceedinge of the Convention of 
Rehgtom w India, 1000, Vol. II, p. 124, f.n. 6, 

Sir John Marshall describes tree-'worship among the pre-Aryan population, 
from. Vfhow the ptialUe cult might have bean taken, in Mahenjo-Daro and ^he Indue 
Citilieoiion, Part 1, p. 63 f. 

*» Grant Allen, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

tt It is not improbable that Muhanunadan iconoolasm is responsible for the 
liAga and other shapeless fotins in North India ao more likely to escape notice or 
lest likely to offend Islamic soseeptibiUtlea, while the absence of oontinuons Muham- 
madan hostility in South India made images more frequent there. 
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shapeless stones,®^ and it is not very unlikely that the so-called 
Svayambhu lihga, or pebble rounded and shaped by the lorces 
of nature, was the original form under which Siva was 
worshipped. The fact that both in India and in the J?ar 
Eastern Hindu colonies lihgas with one or more faces carved 
at the top (nukhalinga images)®* have been discovered shows 
that the phallic association was not obtrusive in the popular 
mind. It has been almost universally admitted, moreover, 
that the atmosphere of a Saiva temple is intensely 
religious, if not puritanic, and that the orgiastic rites, which 
one would expect of crude phallism, arc absent in India even 
though the temples are frequented by men and women together 
in large numbers and, except in very orthodox South Indian 
temples, all have direct access to the divine symbol.®® It has 
been admitted by all, for instance, that the Lihgayats, who 

91 Speaking ot the SmSita method of worshipping the five sectarian gods 
(Siva, Vi^^u, Sakti, Surya and Ga^o^a), S'orquhar writes thus : " (The worship of 
the five gods in Pa-fleayaiana P&j& is observed at home. Images or stone and 
metal symbols, or diagrams, oi earthenware pots, may bs used to reproaent the 
divinities. The image or symbol oi the god whom the worshipper prefers is placed 
m the centre, and the other four are so set as to form a BquB,ie around the oentral 
figure." He then adds the followmg footnote: “ The more usual symliols ore: 
Vishnu, the ddlat/rdma pebble; &va, the Narmadesvara pebble; the £)svt, a pipce of 
metal, ot the Svar^arekha stone found in a river in South India; Surya, a round 
piece of SuryakSnta, t.s., sun-stone, or of spkaitha, i.e., crystal; Oopeda, the 
Siiary,abhadra, a red slab from a stream near Anah." — 3. H. Farguhar, OuUmta of 
tils Religious Literature of India, p. 298. 

99 It was a regular custom with the kings of OhompS to instal these 
mukhalingas, to carve a face like their own at the top to indicate their unity end 
identity with the godhead aa preached by the Vedanta and to name them after 
themselves as lord of so and so. — Bee B. C. Majumdor, Champa, p. 186. This 
probably fallows earlier Indian models. — Bee Eptgraphta Indtoa, XXI, p. 7 
(B. B. Bhaudarkar, Mathura Pillar Insoription of Chandragupta II : Q. E, 61). 

Even m M.Bh. four-mouthed Mahaiiuga is referred to. (See A. Avalon, 
Principles of Tantra, p. hi.) Iconographio representations o[ Sakti appearing from a 
SivB-hilga are not unknown (see Bhattadali, op. oit., p. 199). 

93 As Sir John Marshall puls it : “ In medieeval and modem India it is only 
very rarely that lifigas take at all a naturallstio form, Bmety-nlne per eem, of 
them ate so conveutioualised that most people would find a difficulty In recognizing 
then phallic chaiaoter." — Op. oit., p, 60. " Bothing is more likely than that, aa 
Saivism developed, it largely absorbed the (fider bactylio worship and appropriated 
its symbols to phallic worship. This would explain why the vast majority of 
medieeval and modem lifigae are fashioned more like bactylio cones than phalU,"— 
Ibid,, p. 61. The corrupt taste of Oiissau sculptors, however, is lefleoted not only 
m obscene ddBorations of the temples at Burl and Eonarak but also in naturalistic 
representations of the phallus in some temples at Bhuvanedvata, 
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are under a religious obligation to carry a small ling a in 'ft 
reliquary hung round the neck,®^ are noted for the purity of 
their worship (and they worship no images). It is well to 
remember that in the Mahdbhdrata words like urdhva-linga 
jind iirdhva-retas, used of the god of the phallus, bring out 
the sense of sexual restraint even in the original conception 
of the symbol.®® 

It has been observed by many writers that the -Saivas 
form a far more compact sect than the Vaisnavas. Two 
reasons have been suggested to account for this fact. The 
-one is that, although there are differences in the philosophies 
of the various fiaivite sects, the god worshipped is one. 
Vaisnavism worships the supreme God under many names — 
Narayana, Krsna (with or without Eadha) , Eama — and the 
sects and sub-sects are not always on the. best of terms, as if 
the gods worshipped are different and behave like rivals for the 
affeetion of the devotees. Siva or Pafiupati is a single god, and, 

■ e\’en when different names and forms are ascribed to hhn, no 
rival sects worship these different forms. The antisocial aspect 
of the god has attracted some morbid minds, and the existence 
of at lea.st two sects — Kflpnla and Kalamukha, noted for their 
practice of what society would consider to be revolting and 
unethical, indicates what the possibilities of the darker side 
of Saiva religion are ; hut these two sects worship the same 
god as the other Saivites do. The eight forms of the deity — 
Sarva, Bhava, Rudra, TJgra, Blnma (or Aiiani), Pa^upati, 
Mahan-deva (or Mahadeva), I^ana — ^liave no separate 

' biographies, and his five faces®® — ^I^ana (or SadS^iva), 
Vamndeva, Aghnra, Tatpurusa and Sadyojata on the top, 

»Wil«jti, Sielrh, fte., p. t8S. Farquliar, op. cit., p. 261, See Bhandarkar, 
op. rit-, p. 1.36, for the differpnt conceptions of Lidga in the LiflgSyat or VIra-6aiva 
IWhOOl. 

»Tlie Mahenfo-Doro liirea-fa-ed (and also three-eyed, Says Father Heras in 
hia lectnre referred to in footnote fiS abort) God who is regarded by Marshall as a 
pretotyiv of the historic Siva is probably urdlivameifkra although in a yoga attitude 
If the figure has been con«-tly roade out (tliere m some doubt about it still), the 
' rrect position of the sexual organ is not priapic hut gymbolio of the reverse funriion, 

sexual restraint. (See Marshail, op. cit., p. 63.) 

' * Eliot, op, cit.. It, p. 198. Siva with more or less faces is also known. If the 
Elophanta rare liguce is not of the Trintfirti hut of Siva alone, Ihen this will 
eorteapond to tha threa-faeed prototype of Siva of the Maben]b-I)aro' excavation. 
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riorth, south., east and west sides respectively, indicate the 
single deity’s power of superintendence in all directions.® 
No wonder, therefore, that Advaitism should be the favourite 
philosophical creed of the Saivites, and their religion mono- 
theistic. Siva has no avataras as Visnu has ; hence it is 
easier to think of him as eternal. The Bhacjavadgitd refers 
to the many previous births of the Lord Ivrsna and the differ- 
ent avataras, again, have not always come with plenary 
power and inspiration, many of them having been obliged 
to seek earthly alliances to overthrow their adversaries. But, 
although Siva has his band of terrible followers, he always 
acts direct w'ithout assuming an earthly figure.®® We might 
even go so far as to assert that he has been more democrati- 
cally conceived than other gods : he has been given a perma- 
nent earthly residence in Mount Kailasa, though references to 
his heavenly home in Sivaloka are not absent. Brahma 
and Vignu, even when resting in the ocean of milk — 
the one on the navel-lotus of the other, are farther 
away from the land of mortals and they are more 
'often thought of as residing in heaven than on earth. 
We may a'so see in Vaisnavism and f5aivism two opposite 
types of religious appeal. Vaisnavism claims allegiance 
on behalf of a god who periodically becomes man to share 
men’s sorrows and bring succour to them in distress. 
Saivism. on the other hand, calls upon men to worship a god 
\yho is easily accessible but who does not at any time forsake 
his div'nity and subject himself to human infirmities.®®' 

W other ftinctiona are also ascribed to these faces. Thus, according to one 
school of thought, the four Vedss came out of the four mouths and from the central 
mouth the Tantra of the higher tradition (drdhvamnaya) issued ; according to 
another tradition, the twonty-e ght Tantras of the higher tradition sprang from the 
upward curient and isened from the five months while the Tantra of lower tradilicn 
has been produced by ‘ the downward current ' ‘ below the navel,' — See A. Avalon,. 
Prineiplss of Tantra, Vol. I, Introduction, p. f. ’ - . ' 

SB Brahma has no avatiraa either ; but as he has no funition of moral govern*-, 
meat, an avatara of Brahma is unnecessary. Pngkara, the most noted .earthly 
seat of Brahma, is a place noted for Brahma 's own sacrifice rather than For people * 
seeking hie help there. 

Bor Xiakuli as incarnation of Siva, see I.B.B.B.A.S., HXH, p. ISdfi see 
also Ep. Ind.f XXI, p. 6. 

We may ^ote Sq: Charles Bliot in this connection i “ Snslu^a is in t1i$ 
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Botli agreed, however, that the old Vedic religion of eacrifice 
had failed to satisfy the human heart and to. provide for w'eak 
and erring mortals who felt the need of forgiveness pro- 
ceeding out of divine grace and who had no faith in formal 
expiation achieved with ritualistic ceremony. Both, therefore, 
set God above tho law of Karma and, while emphasising the 
necessity of a moral life lived in devotion to God and service 
to man, admitted the possibility of working off the injurious 
results of occasional lapses by sincere repentance through the 
forgiving grace of God. In both systems Bhakti was laid down 
as the essential condition of a religious life and the authority 
of the Vedas was slackened by the admission of non-Vedio 
authority as embodied in the sectarian literature Not 
only was provision made for a less formal mode of worship but 
the Sudras were also granted a right to use this sacred litera- 
ture in lieu of the Vedas, w'hich they could not read,^“ and to 
worship God without tho help of the BrShmana priest. The re- 
sult was immediately visible in a large extension of the Hindu 
community not only in India but also in the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago and in KAmboja and Campa. Saivism, 
being still less tranamolled by orthodox traditions than Vais- 
navism, made more extensive conquests in these Bar Eastern 
Hindu Colonies^® and quickly fused with Mahayana Buddhism 
noit only there hut also in Nepal The ugly features of the 
god wore forgotten to satisfy the need of an ideal, and the 

main a prodnei of tiera wnrutiip, buc Siva has no such historical basis. Be personi 
fies the povrera of birth and death, of change, decay and rebirth — ^in fact all that 
we include in tho proeaic word nature." — Hind, and Bud., I, p. xyi. 

IW As the Kularnata Tantra says, for each age iyuga) a suitable Sh&stra 
is given — namely, in Satyayuga, Shruti; in Trefft, Smriti; in Dvapara, the 
Pitrftpas t and in the Kali age the Tantra. — A. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, Vol. I, 
Introdu'tion, p. xxii. See also A. Avalon, Tantra of the Great Liberation, p. 1. 

S S. Siiryanarftyapa Sistii does not accept the view that the Saiva 
Agamaa were non-Vodic and non-Aryan in origin. See The Sivadvaiia of Srlknntha, 
Note n. The Xganiaa and the MahSbhStata (p. 81 f.). Also p. 4 f. for a discussion 
of the Dravidian origin of the Agamas. 

i« The greater hold of Saivism may also be due to the fact that the Tamils 
who enaigrated to these placea were mostly Saivites and Saivism had greater 
popular end royal backing m South India than Vaifpavism at the time of the 
colonisation. 

iMIt is still a matter of dispute as to whether Saivism engulfed Mah&y&n.'s 
Buddhism or tke ««rw.— See A. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, Vol I, Int., p. Iviii. 
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hymns offered to Siva, as to Visnu,^^ are the purest expressions 
of monotheistic devoticji. As a personal God, he is regarded 
not only as Mahakala, who destroys all creation, but also ns the 
creator and preserver of the world ; the serene ascetic who seta 
an example of self-restraint ; the moral governor who punishes 
sin and rewards virtue ; and the gracious Lord who forgives 
the penitent sinner, affords him fresh opportunities of a 
spiritual life and grants salvation to all his devout worship- 
pers.^® The secret of the success of sectarianism in India 
lies in the fact that in India Philosophy and "Religion are far 
more intimately associated than anywhere else and the theory 
of the savant becomes the common belief of the popular 
mind within a short time. The tJpanisads and the Vedtata 
system have established once for all the sole reality of 
Brahman, and every supreme god is identified with the 
Vedantic Absolute, with the attribute of personality added or 
emphasised. The other gods tolerated or recognised then 
become merely different forms of this supreme god, if not his 
creatures and attendants. Even when there is no predilection 
for any particular god, all the different gods are conceived to 
be ultimately one in essence, sharing among themselves the 
different aspects, attributes and fimetions of one supreme 
deity. 

Extreme caution is needed in dealing with a faith like 
Hinduism which a writer docs not live or see from within. 


iMEoT the All-god character of see Hopb'na, Bpte Mi/thology, p. 207, 

IDS Speaking of the greater appeal of the Natarija image in South India and 
of the Maha-yogiii image in North India, Havell makee the following fine observa- 
tion {Ilandboolc of Indian Arl, pp. 182-83) : 

“ In the pellucid air of the Western Ghats, washed clean by monsoon 
stoims, the Brahman at hie evening prayera heard day by day Siva’s drum, the 
time-beat of tho ocean, thundering along the shore, and saw the golden snn 
throbbing on the western horizon as it eank slowly into the jaws of the mysterious 
dragon of the nether world. So the Brahmameal ait of Southern India ie a tme 
interpre^tion of Indian history and, like all true art, bolds the mirror up to 
nature in revealing to us the beatiflo vision of the Universal Lord in his mystic 
Dan'e of O'eation and Dissolntion. And in like manner the calm serenity of those 
majeitio peaks of the Himalayas in the still moon-lit nights, when every sound is 
hushed and all nature lies asleep, gave to the northern artist his inspiration for 
the image of the L^d upon His esaUed Lotus-throne, the Great Spmt " brooding 
over the face of the waters ” who is cause everlasting of tho cosmic rhythm." 

30 



the DANGBBB QE EISTOJUOAL TREATMENT 

Historical treatment of a god may not reflect adequately — often 
it totally misunderstands and misinterprets — ^the spiritual 
evolution of man’s ideas regarding that god. It is not dijE&cult 
to point out in a religion, ennobled or degraded by the imagina- 
tion^®* of the inhabitants of a vast continent teeming with a 
heterogeneous population with different grades of culture, 
the shady past of a god or a miicture of light and shade in his 
character. What is more difficult is to understand and 
appreciate how the tribal memory manages to forget most of 
the unsavoury tales about a god in the same way as the indivi- 
dual mind represses its own unpleasant memories. If the idea 
of a moral god ennobles human ideals, so do advancing moral 
ideals raise the standard of divinity ; and this is what has 
actually occurred in India as elsewhere.^" It may be freely 
* admitted that in a weak mind a bad divine example is some- 
times likely to find an imitator, just as it should also be ad- 
mitted tliat a bad prophetic example may similarly prove 
equally harmful . But such cases are bound to be rare and are 
not likely to occur when the developing ethical sense of society 
eliminates the ugly features of a god. When society 
wills to turn the blind eye to the faults of a god and fastens 
upon and magnifies his good qualities, surprising results 
follow ; every one of the major religions of India can be cited 
as an instance of what the will to believe can achieve in the 
nature of devotion and practice. Let us illustrate this point 
from the remaining religions of India. 

Tbe five ends (pailradevatn) who are supposed to have 
a following in India at present are Tisnn, Siva, Sakti, Ganesia 


>*The degrwlrtion may Bi>m«tim6a be apparent. Tbna it lias been said 
tha*' mwh of the oppodt'on to SAkiaism romea from a miaiinderetanding of the 
eaoten* mranintr of many apparently niumianin^' mantra i and revolting ceremoniea, 
of whieh the apiritnal aignifleance can be learned only from a guru after under- 
going a fairly otrenuoua metal diacipline. 

W Keith, commenting on the decline of Varupa from a moral god in the 
Veda* to the god of waters in la*er literature, remarks that *' in the fact of ibn 
failure of mwality to develop itself aa an important factor in the nature of the 
gods Kea a a«p ^atinction between Indian and other religions.” This r pmuyif j, 
too aweeping in view of the ethical development of the present-day aoctariwi gods, 
Sie Xeith, flaf, and Phit, cf the Veda and Upaniihads, I, p, 8f7, 
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and Surya. The last two, however, have a very small following 
although there are references to the existence at one time of 
as many as six classes of devotees of each of these gods.“® Of 
these Surya could not be personified to any very great extent ; 
and although a few myths about him were circulated, he 
remained mostly a ^'edic god to whom the Brulimanas offered 
daily the twilight and mid-day oblations. A Magian immi- 
gration from Persia or Scythia (Sakadvipa) probably popular- 
ised his cult for some time and some fine temples were built to 
enshrine his images. But barring a few casual verses, 
describing him as the soul of all movable and immovable things 
and as Brahman, there is nothing but Vedic tradition regard- 
ing Surya to justify the continuance of his worship. The longe- 
vity of the cult must be due to the fact that the solar worship 
comes nearest to the veneration for the glowing Agni (and 
Surya is a form of Agni) which was such a prominent feature 
of the Vedic religion and that it alone represents whatever 
has been left of the Vedic religion, the cult of all the other 
gods having developed non-Vedio features of worship. The 
Solar cult is therefore a survival of Vedic worship — probably 
of Indo-Iranian worship, and theGayatrl (familiar to scholars 
in its derivative appellation Savitri), daily recited by the twice- 
born of India, is an invocation addressed to the Sun. It is 
probable that while Visnu appropriated the personal aspect of 
godhead and its relation to man, its impersonal element find 
its function of supporting the physical world were assigned 
to Surya. He is the great source of life and health. He 
witnesses man’s deeds from above and the powers of darkness 
all vanish in his presence.^® He sets the example of regularity 
and beneficence to human conduct, always rising and setting 
at the appointed time and helping the circulation of water in 
the atmosphere. His' benignity extends to saints and sinners 
alike, for on both he casts his vivifying rays. He quickens 
the intellect and forgives sins just as he heals the body.““ 

iM Bhandarkar, op. oit., pp. 148 and 163. 

mtHopklna, Spie Mythology, p, 84. 

no Tradition (Vadita EjrBpa'B Bon Samba, wbo -wbb oiired of leproay by wor* 
thippin; the Sun, with the importation of Magian priests to IncKa for condnctibg 
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He is supposed to have revealed the Yajurveda, and Manu is 
regarded as having derived both his existence and his wisdom 
from him. Yama, " the lord of righteousness” {dJianna-^ 
rSLja), is his son in later mythology^^^ and he is also the pro- 
genitor of the race in which Hama was bom. If one carefully 
scans the beliefs of this Solar sect, one would find that the 
choice has fallen on such aspects of the god as could be 
spiritually and ethically used. Again, the multiplicity of 
forms in which the Sun was worshipped in the Vedic age^^*— 
Mitra, Surya, Aryaman, Savitr, Pusan, Yisnu, Yivasvat, 
Aditya — ^was abandoned in later times, and, with the excep- 
tion of Visnu, all the other forms were rolled together to form 
the conception of a unitary Solar deity I’aiscd, in sectarian wor- 
ship, to the position of a supreme god, pure, omnipotent, omni- 
present and omniscient, upholder of regularity and righteous- 
ness, beneficent and forgiving. That the cult lacked vigour, 
in spite of royal support, is due to the fact that a deification 
of the visible luminary is difficult except in primitive times 
and such a cult could thrive only as a survival of anciejit 
belief, modified and allegorised to suit the monotheistic and 
moral needs of an advanced religious community. The solar 
cult in India, however, never grew to such dimensions as 
Mithraism in the nearer "West ; and in later times it was 
assimilated into the cult of the Trinity, the morning, 
the noon and the evening sun being identified with Brahma, 
Vi^nu and Siva respectively.*” 


the 'Wntiibip o{ the Snn on vrount at the unwillingnoeB of the local BrahmatiB to 
ofiWLate at Ins Solar temple ou the bank of the Candrabh&ga as regular priests. 
(Bhaodarkar, op. cii., p. 153; m><> Bhattaxatt, op. cit., p. 166.) 

myarna is the eon of ViTaevat in KV. 10, 14.6; 17.1 just as Yima is of 
Yirahraot in Avestan Uteratuie. 

n* See Mardnaell, Vedic Mythology, p. 39 f. Barquhnr, An OiMine of ike 
Behgiouf Literaturf oj India, p. 161 f. ; Barth, op, cit., pp. 19, 20. 

'•*On Kmuskn‘s I'Oina a figiiro with the name Miiro (Mihira^Fere. Mithra= 
Pona, Mitra) is to be found. Har^ianlliatia and his immediate ancestors sidled 
titemsehos as “ great dovotws of the Snn.”— Bliandarkar, op. cat, pp. 164-66. Tho 
cult aas \ery papular in Buitgsl where a large number of Snn-images has been 
tomid and where the Vartnan md Sena kings callod fliomaelvas Ranras..— Bhattasali, 
op. at,, p. 160. 

IB See Taniraiattea (Eng. Tr. by A. Avalon, Vol. H), Patt H, Ch. S, p. 1 f- 
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A more instructive example of the -working of the spiritual 
sense is afforded by the development of the cult of the otlier 
god, viz., Gane^a.^® Being originally the lord of the gams, 
i.e,, the -wild and terrible followers of Rudra, namely, the 
Maruts, he could not have possessed at first attractive features 
of character and, in fact, down to the time of the MaMbharatfa, 
the malevolent demons, the Vinayakas, could be traced 
The Gane^varas, Ganapatis and Vinayakas were originally 
many in number, being identified with the lords of malevolent 
spirits who were present everywhere ; but latterly their 
number was fixed at four (or six) and possession by them wiis 
supposed to work sure evil, which could be prevented only by 
exorcising them by appropriate ceremonies. But the 
religious need of man can work wonders. These malevolent 
spirits were reduced to a unity and a single Ganapati or 
Vinayaka was raised to supreme godhood with all the func- 
tions appropriate to it. Whether casual identifications of 
Byha-spati, Indra and Visnu with Ganapati, the lord of a host, 
helped the process of transformation it is difficult to say 
but certain it is that, in spite of the survival of such a wild 
trait as an elephant’s head, Geneva became transformed into 
an ideal of wisdom and beneficence. It may be that the invoca- 
tion of Ganeiia at the beginning of every non-Vedic religious 
worship is meant to have the same effect as the ceremony of 
sending away the demons, also observed as a preliminary 
rite but piety looks upon it with a different eye and sees in it 
the supremacy of Gapesa over all other gods. His figure and 
name are to be found in most Bengali shops, as he is supposed 
to give success (siddhiy^ in aU undertakings, and his wisdom 

Uspor the worship of Ga^eia, sae Mshanirrsifa Tantra, Oh. X, 11.3 f. (Tr. 
by A. Avalon, p. 250.) 

iis Hopkins, Epie Mjfthology, p. 207. 

U7 Bhandarkar, op. ett., p. 147. 

lU Macdouoll, V.M,, p. 101. Bhandarkar, op. eit., p. 147; Hopkins, Epio 
Mythology, p. 207. 

US Bven though hliuta-iudilhi does not always moan the Bonding away of 
demons, there is a bhRthpas&raya (domou-removmg) mantra for this purpooo. (Sea 
Avalon, Tantra of the Great Liheration, Int., p. cvi.) 

110 In the characteristic popular way Siddhi, which means in Sanskrit 
‘ Success,’ was tjranaformed into a pouch of aannahis indtoa (which is another 
meaning of the Bengali word ' Siddhi') in Gapeia'g hand,'jasi as Frajapati, the 
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is symbolised by tbe reed iiniik'haka) be carries in bis cbarac- 
ter of tbe scribe of the gods, who, in fact, even condescended to 
take down the dictation of the MahahMraia by Vyasa on condi- 
tion that if Vyasa did not stop anywhere in the middle of his 
composition he (Gane^a) would not write down a single verse 
witliout understanding its meaning. Though bis sonsbip to 
Siva (Budru) betrays his origin, his later developments serve bo 
show how the religious mind can transform almost intractable 
materials into lovable figures and to change a troublesome 
spirit into “ the genial protector of households and tbe 
personification of common sense, whose aid should be first 
invoked in all worldly enterprises. 

Tbe same process is at w'ork in the Sakti cult, altbongb 
there tbe original form is not so definitely anti-divine.^*^ The 
Aryan aspect of the Sakti cult is more allied to the creative 
aide, while the non- Aryan contribution is probably more 
concerned with the destructive side of the divine nature. The 
Aryan prototypes of Sakti are the originally colourless wives 
of the Vedic gods,“* who were latterly invested with the func- 
tion of energising their lethargic husbands and, in fact, of 
using them as the instruments of their creative activity. 
Then there are Aditi,“^ the great mother out of whom all 
creation comes ; Mayu, without whose association 
Brahman is unable to create ; and Prakrti, which 
alone brings this varied world into being while 
Pumsa behaves as an inactive spectator of the world- 
drama. It would he interesting to know’ if the belief in the 
destructive asi)eot of a Mother-Goddess was a satire upon the 
increasing disinclination to kill among the Aryans as a result 
of Jaina, Bauddha and Vaisnava teachings and embodied a 
vision of days when, should men become effeminate, women 

lorf of cmEioa, who is inwfccU in IrtEcrg of mTitation to marriages, takes the 
tom of a bntterfljr whieh is another meaning of the Bengali word ' PrajSpati.' 
(For tbe mote oinal ettiolee in the hands of Oapela, see Bliattasali, op. cit., 
p. 

iw Havell, op. eU„ p. 191. 

e* See N. K. Bhaltasah's letmography of Rudithut and Bfahmanical Seulpfures 
ir the nacre Metcttm. p. 17B f. for Vedic references. 

H»See Keith. Rel. and Phil, of the Veda and Vpanithaia, Vol. 1, p. 319, 

a* Ibid,, p.Si£t. 
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would become manlike and destroy all evil threatened from 
enemies and savages. Possibly the mother-cult came from 
people worshipping female spirits of dark intentions who were 
propitiated by suitable offerings. We still have among us 
such “ negative ” goddesses as Sitala, the goddess of small- 
pox, and Manasa, the goddess of snakes, who are prayed to 
not so much for granting the worshipper any good as for leav- 
ing liim alone in peace. The fire-association of many of the 
names of !?akti^“ may also be due to the fact that it is in con- 
nection with huge forest-fires, where a veritable holocaust of 
animals would take place, that the cult arose. Corresponding 
to the (lanas a troop of female furies was associated with IDevi, 
the fiakti of f5iva . The tradition that she had her home in the 
Vindhyas and was fond of flesh and wdne and that her 
devotees were hilly tribes would point to an admixture of 
aboriginal worship in her cult.“® In her terrible forms of 
Kali, Durga (or MahisamardinT), Candl and Oamunda she 
has exacted the homage of her worshippers as a proper consort 
of Eudra or Mahakala. Her insatiable blood-thirst has 
been symbolised by the Ghinnamasta image, in which she is 
depicted as a decapitated female figure holding the severed 
head in her hand and sending up a fountain of blood into her 
own mouth. There is no doubt that the cult is a composite 
one and that both Vedio and non-Vedio elements have 
entered into its structure. 

Here, again, has devotion achieved wonders. The unerring 
human instinct, which finds in the mother the first tender 
source of satisfaction of its hunger and thirst, felt the need of 

us See Hund. Tip. 1. 3. 4 for Hie nemoa of tho seTen tongaes of fire (tbe 
first two are KSlI and Karilll). 

US geo Blmndarbur, op. cit., p. 148; see Bhattasnli, op. eit., p. 137. 

U7 Muir ohsorvei as followa : “ As in Siva, first- of all t-wo gods, Agni nnd 
Bndra, are combined, so too his wi'e ii to be regarded as a campoand> of several 
divine forms, and this becomes quite evident if -we look over the mass of her 
epithe'-s. While one set of these, as tJma, Ambik4, PSrvatf, BTaimavatT, belong 
to the wife of Bndra, others as Kali, Karol! oorry us back to tho wife of Agni, 
while Gaurl and others perhaps refer to Niiriti, the goddese of all evil.” — O.S.T,, 
rV, Ch. ni. Sec. viii. Eor Vai^pova association, see Arjuna's hymn to Thirgil In 
M.Bh., BhTsraaparvan, 796 f., and also VirS.taparvan, 178 f., and BTari-vaipfa, 8336 f. 
(Bee Mnir, ibid.^p. 868 f, and p. 361, f.n. 387.) See Hopkdus, Epic Mythology, 
p. 834, 
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a similar divine being who would take greater pity on human 
failing and auli'ering than a stern Heavenly Father. God 
as Mother could fulfil at least two of the conditions of 
divinity, viz., en*ation and preservation, if the human mother 
is to be taken as an earthly analogue. Only there may be some 
doubt about lu'r eapaeity to destroy. I'lie cruel and destructive 
aspect (jf fiakti served to show that if due occasion should arise, 
she would not be found wanting even in that capacity either : 
possibly there was an element of over-compensation in the 
proee.ss ami the tiu-rilying colours were painted more thick than 
nec(‘s.sary.^“ Hut the primary interest must have been the 
need of a female god to whom the sinner could unburden Ins 
sonl more fully than to a male deity and with .surer chance of 
forgiveness. In Vnisnavisni where Laksmi remained to the end 
a devoted wife, she is prayed to for interceding^^ on behalf of 
the sinner and securing the relenting grace of her husband. 
Blit Devi or Sakti is a far more independent deity^® from the 
beginning and she herself absolves the sinner from his guilt out 
of motherly affection. In popular hjmns fervent prayers go up 
to her to forgive her foolish and erring sons as all good mothers 
are wout to do. We thus reach the position that Sakti is hot 
an intercessor but the supreme divinity herself. 

According to the philosophical view that Sakti (energy) 
and Saktimat (the being possessing the energy) are non-distin- 
guisliah!(‘ Uibhinna) it is not possible to keep Siva and Sakti 
separate — Siva (or Brahma or Visnu) cannot act without 
Sakti and therefore the two are identical. Here is a quotation 
from a Tamil Sai\a saint, And Nandi, where Sakti is not 
absolutely in(le|iendeut of Siva but is an expression of his 
powers. ” She, who is T.^a’s krpaMctl (grace), iccha^akti 
fvvilH, hriyrdaJcti (action), jfu'imsaMi (knowledge), who is 
the cause of all creation, snstentation and destruction, who is 

m Cruelty aS'oeutid with a mother-cult Is not present in Hinduism alone. 
See RHot, llinduitm and BuMhUm, TI, p. 270. 

tMSee B. N. Real, fomrorafire .^iodiVs in Yaiy^ati^m and Christianitii ; see, 
hoTro\er, Tattraftayii (Chnwkbftmba Ed.), p SIS, where Mihalak^ml appears in an 
opposite role. 

For the imreasimf impnrtanre n( liak^nii in later Vai^pavism and its causes 
see H. C. Baji-hLUKlhuri, op. ett., p. 106. , 

Keith, Beh and Phil, of the Ytda and Upanishado, I, p. 21S> 
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rupa (form) and arupn (formlessness) and neither, who is the 
consort of I^a in these forms, who is all this w^orld and all this 
wealth, who begets the whole world and sustains them : the 
Gracious Feet of this our Mother, who imparts blissful im- 
mortality to souls, and removes their bondages of birth and 
who remains seated with our Father in the hearts of the 
Freed, let me lift upon my head.”^^ But it is possible to go 
beyond this stage and to think that Sakti is the support of the 
whole universe and Brahma, Visnu and Siva are only forms 
assumed or created by Sakti to fulfil different cosmic functions. 
This is mythically represented by Siva, Visnu and Brahma 
being made to be the children of Sakti who then chooses Siva as 
her spouse, presumably because destruction is a more palp- 
able expression of energy than creation and preservation. 
When this conception is reached. Sakti becomes identified with 
Brahman, the formless Absolute from which all things proceed 
and in which all things are dissolved. Numerous passages 
can he quoted from the Tantras, the special Sakta literature, 
to prove this identification, and some parts of the Tantra litera- 
ture, e.g., the first few Ulldsas (chapters) of the Mahdnirvdm 
Tantra, would read like a Vedantic manual. Conformably 
to this belief, the worship of other gods and all non-Tantric 
modes of worship are regarded as inferior and incapable 
of liberating the soul. Here is a characteristic passage from 
Tantra literature : ‘ ‘ The human being, desirous of final 
emancipation, enters the path of devotion, first as a Saura 


131 Pfoceedingf of the Gonoention of Religions in India, 1909, Vol. n, p. 128. 
Nor the relation of Siva and Sakti, see Arthur Avalon, Tantra of the Great Libera- 
tion, p. xixf, 

133 A goddess irith a ^nng subordiuato god is known in early times on every 
coast of the Mediterranean which looked towards Crete. In Punic Africa she is 
Tanit with her son; in Blgypt, Isis with Homs; in Phoenicia, Ashtaroth witli 
Tammua (Adonis) ; in Asia Minor, Oybeie with Attis ; in Greece (as especially in 
Greek Crete itself), Bhea with the yovmg ZeUe. Bverywhere she is parthenos, i.e,, 
unwed, hut made the mother first of her companion by immaonlate conception, and 
then of the gods and all life by the embrace of her own son. In memory of these 
original foots, her cnit (especially the more esoteric mysteries of it) is marked by 
various practices and observances symbolic of the negation of true marriage and 
obliteration of sex. A part of her mala votaries are castrated; and her female 
votaries must ignorp their married state when in her personal service, and often 
practise ceremonial promiscuity. — i. If? (art, ABGBAN BEIilGION). 
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(worshipper of the Sim) and for twelve successive lives, goes 
to the Solar regions and comes back, finally to attain the 
SoTsli-muliti after losing himself in Brahma at the end of a 
kalpa. He is! then born again as a Gmapatya (worshipper of 
Oi'inapati) in the next kalpa and after eight births, attains 
similarly the Sdmipya-mulcti. In the next lealpa, he is born 
again as a VaimamL (worshipper of Viann), and after seven 
births, attains the Salohja-nmJcti. Similarly, in the succeed- 
ing kalpa, he takes birth as a l^aiva (worshipper of Siva), and 
worshipping Siva for five births, obtains the Sdyujya-mukti 
and for the life-time of a hundred Brahmas, lives in Siva-like 
form in the y%)a-lQka. He again takes his birth and in 
pursuance of his ideas and customs, worships Sakti for four 
lives, after that he takes his rest in Git (Intelligence Pure) 
and attains the Kaivahja- or Nirvdm-muhti or the Highest 
Salvation. Of all the worshippers of the five gods, only the 
devotee worshipping with the i^akti mantra attains Nirvdm- 
muhti or Salvation.”^® 

When we are talking of the evolution of the Sakti cult we 
are referring not so much to the addition of Absolutistic 
terminology as to an emphasis upon it, for even very early 
speculations had invested the deity wuth some of the highest 
qualities of divinity. In the Kena Upanisad IJma Haimavati 
appears as a revealer of the nature of Brahman and she was 
herself frequently identified wdth SarasvatT, the personified 
Vedic lore, A transition to the Absolutistic conception was 
therefore easy and natural. Duly she became the revealer of 
the Nigama — ^the body of spiritual truths which she dis- 
coursed to Siva for the benefit of the entire creation in the 
Kaliyuga. Tlie Tautras reiterated the efficacy of mantran 
and prescribed certain yantras or diagrams as representing the 
forms in which the different deities received their offerings. 
The mantras arranged in and about a yantra formed a mystic 


Quoted in Uie Pfoeeiniing* of the Convention of ReKgionit in India, 1909, 
Vet, It, p. 149. For Uie five types of mukti, see Kennedy, The Chailanya Move- 
ment, p. ® (ea/ofeyfl-heing in the «»me plane ^fith Qod; tSmipya-noameBB to God; 
sAHipiiS'ltfceness to Godj saryfi-equaHmg the gloiy of Godj, saptjjya-abBorption 
ia God). 
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divine body and everyone had to receive Tantric initiation 
(dlksa) to be entitled to spiritual comradeship and salvation. 
The Puranas had supplied the mythology of the gods ; the 
Tantras provided the rituals. In course of time the cult over- 
stepped its original Saiva limits and not only acknowledged' 
the wives of the other gods as the Saktis of the latter, just as 
Durga, Parvatl, Uma or Gauri was of Siva, but also prescribed 
forms of ritualistic worship for all gods, male and female. 
While it provided for congregational worship of a questionable 
type in the Sricakra (the circle) — ^practically the only other 
congregational worship outside Vaisnavism — and abolished 
caste-distincsions there, it definitely raised the dignity of 
women, remembering that these belonged to the same sex as 
the Supreme Goddess, supported the marriage of widows and 
oi)posed the practice of Sati or immolation of women on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands just deceased.^^^ Now it is these 
appeals that could spread the cult from Kashmir to Cape 
Comorin (Kanya-kumari) among philosophers and devout men 
and not the Pafica-makara, the so-called five M’s, namely, 
madya (wine), mdunsa (meat), matsya (fish), mudrd (parched 
grain)^® and maithuna (coition), which to ill-informed minds 
carry the entire significance of Saktaism. As to the liberties 
permitted to the " hero ” (vira), it is well to remember that he 
has been defined as one who has controlled his senses, is truth- 
ful and ever engaged in ivorship and has sacrificed lust and 
other passions. Did not the Upanisad speak in almost identi- 
cal terms of what is permitted to the liberated, knowing fall 
well that to such natures morally reprehensible acts are impos- 
sible? In fact, the aim of the entire Tantric discipline is to 
sublimate the lower instincts and to raise the soul from sex 
(Mfiladhdra) to salvation {Sahasrdra) after transcending the 
intermediate obstacles.^® As usual, the danger has come 

131 See Eliot, op. cit., H, p. 28S. 

136 The translation is of A. Avalon,— See Tantro of the Great Liberation, 
Introd., p. cxi f. ; also p. czviii f. 

136 Ibid., Intr., p, oxii. 

i3iCh6n. Up., 6. 10. 9-10. 

133 The six eah^as or centres ore Maiadli&ra, Svddhi^ihana, Mapipdm, 
Aniiliata, Viduddba, and Ajnd from below upwards. ICbeBe eakrae (they have been 
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from using equivocal language in spiritual matters, for the 
ordinary mind, failing to make out the symbolism, has fixed 
upon the letter of the text and thereby excused itself into 
indulgences, superstitions and magical practices. 

We shall now close our review of the major sects of 
Hinduism with some general reflections and some account of 
later developments. An historical study of the different 
forms of fait)) reveals the interesting fact that the Indo-Aryan 
mind gradually outgrew its Verlic polytheism with unaided 
effort only to transcend tlieism altogether and land in a 
speculative luunism wliich, rvhilc degrading the status of the 
gods, increased enormously the prestige of the wise man. 
The popular mind, however, while it reconciled itself gradually 
to the loss of most of the Vedic rituals, refused to abandon the 
gods, with the effect that monotheism in some form or other 
reared its head. Even the Vedanta system, wdiich summarised 
the TJpani^adic teachings, had to provide for the satisfaction of 
the theisfic bent of the human mind by postulating the reality 
of God at least for devotional purposes, and some Vedantio 
commentators could also make adequate provision for the 
reality of the individual soul and the divine government of the 
world in their interpretation of the Brahma-Sutra. Increased 
acquaintance with simpler forms of worship and contact 
with indigenous population led not only to increa.sed 
emphasis on the element of devotion hut also to the relaxation 
of caste rules. The acceptance of a Supreme God led to the 
subordination of the law of Karma to Divine grace and to the 
softening of the rigours of the law of transmigration In its 
search after an ideal godhead the growing ethical sense 
moralised the character of one or other of the ancient gods 
and laid emphasis not only on the unitary character of God 
but also on His holiness, His abhorrence of sin and His ready 


often identified with the plexuses) tnnst bo pierced or conquered before the union 
of tbo JTvu with Parsms-Siva (which is the siittvika or epiriioal meaning of 
Haithuna or coition) can Uke place. See Avalon, Tantra of the Great Uberation, 
letr., p. Ifii f.; p. exxxilf, Unkm with IVipiwssnndorf beqjane an objectiva in 
aona Sakti cults.— Sea Bbandaricar, op. oil., p. 14S. 
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forgiveness of sins confessed and abandoned. While the 
danger of lapsing into an unethical religion, owing to the 
persistence of early literary traditions and the equivocal 
language of devotion, could not be entirely overcome, a sense 
of propriety limited its extension io society at large in the 
past and has now practically overcome it altogether. 

We approach now the post-Pauranic religious history of 
India where religious forces other than Hindu came into ope- 
ration. Genuine indigenous development of religion took the 
form of syncretism and toleration. The non-difference of Hari 
(Vi§nu) and Kara (Siva) has already been referred to. The 
association of Brahma, Visnu and Siva with their respective 
Saktis, of which Buddhistic analogues are well known, 
was established. The trinity of Brahma, Visnu and !3iva 
with their respective cosmic functions of creation, 
preservation and destruction was introduced, and a com- 
bination of these functions in each god, especially in Yisnu 
and Siva, was preached, thus recognising that the three 
were ultimately one in essence. When Brahma dis- 
appeared from the field of religion and Sakti, Gane^a and 
Surya were added, the same syncretism manifested itself in 
the worship of the five gods among the Smartas, which thus 
broke down the religious isolation of the different sects, 
especially in South India, but re-introduced a limited poly- 
theism, at least in appearance, among the largest majority of 
the Hindu population. But for the fact that Hindu poly- 
theism is always tempered by Vedantic monism (of which the 
philosophy of Eamakrsna Paramahamsa is a modem ex- 
ample), this might have led to a recrudescence of crass 
polytheism : actually, however, it led to a henotheism where 
there is for the time being only one principal god and. the 
other gods are subordinate to him. The preaching of Eama- 
kr?na Paramahamsa that each method of belief is equally with 
others a true path of religion^® is as much a reaffirmation of 
the Gita ideal of manifold approach as a reiteration of the 
creed of syncretistic Hinduism of this type, 

139 See S'erqubar, M'odern Beligious Movements in India^ p. 19S f. KeAab 
Ghaudre Ben's*Kew Bispensatiou was a similar eelestic belief. — Ibid, p, 67 f . ; p. 64. 
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The introduction of Semitic monotheism in India through 
Christianity and Islam has deeply alfected not only Hindu 
social organisation hut also Hindu religious thought. A 
deeper appreciation of the unity of God from the latter and 
of tlui value ol devotion Irom the former led to a number 
of reformino; iiio\oinonls in iiioduicval and modern India. 
Some like Kahir and Nanak attempted to fuse Hinduism and 
Islam through ethical non-ritualistic monotheism while 
retaining for the most part Hindu religious ideas and ap))ella- 
lions. Some like Rrmiauanda, Caitanya, Namadeva and 
Ihilasidasa stuck to "Vaisriava monotheism but flooded it with 
the language of piety and devotion and used the vernacular 
medium in their preachings to bring religion home to the 
minds of the people. Similar Saivite revivals took place in 
South India. 

Brought face to face with the monotheism of the West, 
three reforming movements have arisen to stem the tide of 
conversion. The Arya Samaj has revived Vedicism^'*" and, 
while abolishing caste and idolatry, has given a monotheistic 
interpretation to the Yedic religion. It has revived oblation 
(havam) w'ith an altered meaning and without animal sacrifice 
but has abandoned most of the later Hindu beliefs. The 
Brahma Sauulj was conceived in a different spirit. While 
the Arya Samaj was launched in opposition to Islam and 
Christianity, the Brahma Samaj wished to utilise the best 
points of both, while professing to revive the religion of the 
Upanisads. The three earliest reformers belonging to this 
Church — ^Ram Mohan Roy, Devendra Nath Tagore and 
Keshab Chandra Sen — ^were influenced most deeply by the 
Qur’an, the TTpanisads and the Bible respectively ; the first 
adhered more to an imjiorsonal Absolute, however, than to a 
personal God, which the second advocated, and the thtrd 
introduced many Christian conceptions in the relation of God 
to man. Brahmaism to-day, however, is, like the Prarthana 
Samaj built on its model, more Hindu than anything else in 
its philosophy of life and religious nomenclature. The return 


u*S« PsKiohM, op. oit., p, 100 f, 
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to Pauranic religion was inaugurated by Eamalcrsna Parama- 
hamsa in the characteristic Bengali way by worshipping Kali, 
as Ram Prasad Sen had done before him.^^^ But Vaisnavism, 
which has by its past history proved itself to be most capable 
of development in a theistic direction, is coming to its own 
not only in the worship of the great charioteer of Arjuna 
(whence Krsna as the discourser of the Gita is called Partha- 
sarathi) in Hindu Missions, which are working among out- 
castes, apostates, hill-tribes and people of alien faiths, but 
also in an increased appreciation of the message of the Gita by 
eminent thinkers like Tilak, Arabinda Ghosh and Gandhi. 
Thus the Vedas, the ITpanisads and the Pur anas have all been 
revived in Modern India in search of an indigenous mono- 
theism, and contemporary political events have added patriotic 
zeal to religious revivals. Unattractive social features which 
cramped missionary activities in the past are being ignored 
or abolished, and Hinduism is fast becoming a Church 
militant with fresh ambitions for a career of conquest.^^® 
This is indirectly helping the religion itself, for aggression 
to-day is possible only for those who are best protected. 
Hinduism in its orthodox form is linked up with idolatry : we 
shall study this aspect of Hinduism in a subsequent chapter. 
It remains to be seen how Hinduism transforms itself to resist 
the onslaught of alien faiths and to win fresh converts among 
the cultured nations of the world. To a world suffering from 
hat’onal rivalries, political struggles and luxurious modes of 
living the Hindu message of non-injury, toleration, peace and 
renunciation as the highest ideals of religious life may yet 
prove a soothing salve. On the other hand, to those in 
Hindu India who choose to follow^ the western ideals of strife 
the cult of Kali or the Krsna who incited Arjuna to violence 

Ml Keshab Chandra Sen apparently got his concept of God as Mother from 
SBio<aation with B&inahrapa Paramahatiisa. — See Barquhar, op. oit., p. 68. 

MJ See, for instance, Hinduism invades America by Gniomas Wendatl. 
Attempts have also been made to preach Hinduism in Europe and will possibly be 
made to get into touch wi^h the still extant old Hindu colonies of ihe Ear East 
(including Bali and other islands of the Indian archipelago). Indian emigration 
to different parts of the world is also helping to spread Hinduism abroad. 

See the writer's article on Our Changing Social Relations in the Daceg 
University Journal, 19S6. 
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may prove imiuonsoly iiftrar-tive, lo the infinite woe of 
humanity at larfjc. Siffnw are not wanting that even latent 
atheism and sooplicisin, which are such abiding features of 
Hindu philoso[)]iie thought all through its history, arc rear- 
ing thnir hwuls in tlio tniil of materia] airdiition and political 
struggle. The future religion of Hindu India is thus shrouded 
in ohseiirity and uill iindouhlcdly lie .shaped materially by 
world forces and iuler-coiiiimmiil relations, fn the meantime 
small bands of enthusiast i/i disciples arc gathering a.s of 
old round di'.votional minds for inspirational talks and 
religious discourses and deification of tho.su local saints is 
going on as usual all ai-oimd. Never before was such a 
conscious alicnipt made to explain, understand and appreciate 
the eternal verities of Hindu religious thought or to put the 
social structure in a satisfactorj" order. The neo-Vedantic 
movement with its message of equality and fraternity is rapid- 
ly pervading Hindu society and there is a definite tendency 
now to equate the service of God with the service of the socially 
depressed, the poor and the fallen. The preacher Viveka- 
nanda, the poet Bahindranath and the political saint Gandhi 
have cho.sen as their ideal of divine service ministration to the 
needs of the poor and the down-trodden and sent 
forth a message of social sympathy which is being 
wi(!(!ly re.sponded to and carrii'd out in practice. To 
tlu! negative prtiscrijdion of non-injury has been added 
the positive pro.scription of active helpfulness as a mode of 
fulfilling religious obligations. What stood so long in the 
way of practical charity of this kind is the characteristic 
Hindu way of dissociating phikisophy from social life. We 
may hope that us I he messages of purified Vaisnavisin, Saivism 
and Vedfinta are more intimately followed, Hinduism will not 
only evolve on purer lines of speculation and w^orship but 
also usher in fuller a})preeiatioii of the brotherhood of man 
through the eommon fatherhood of God or through the 
ultimate identity of all finite apirit.s in and through Brahman. 


U3 Sm tb4f writer'll artWe on Tlie Polite Athrium of Indiitu Philoeoftii i- 
tli« Doom Uniifereity Studies, Voh X. 
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God in Judaism 

L(i may be adniittefl without any discussion that when 
earlier and later beliefs jostle with one another in the scrip- 
tures of any particular religion, often to the confusion and 
dismay of its adherents, the reason is to he found in the 
almost universal disinclination to tamper with a 

sacred text. It is not in every religion that an 

‘ Uthman edits the sacred literature with the motive of en- 
forcing uniformity of belief and preventing future dissen- 
sion, or wields the authority to impose a standard 
version upon the entire religious community. Attempts 
made in India to codify socio-religious practices ended in the 
setting up of regional compendia (nibandhas) sanc- 
tioning conflicting customs and practices and adding to the 
vast extant basic religious literature of the country. The 
puerilities, errors and contradictions to be found in most, 
if not all, religious literatures — especially in those that have 
had a long and varied history — ^provide a happy hunting 
ground to students of ethnology, anthropology, psychology, 
ethics, social history and comparative religion. Prom the 
side of the religions concerned, however, they represent 
successive or separate speculations, some lofty and others 
lowly, to conceive or construct the essentials of faith and 
practice in beeping with the intellectual ability, the ethical 
stature or the regional or contemporary necessities of their 
adherents. Not unoften they are due to the influence of conti- 
guous alien faiths with which some sort of rapprochement 
seems desirable either to All up an existing lacuna, or 
to cultivate social concord, or to facilitate the ready 
acceptance of those religions by fresh social groups. 
It is not -always that the victors have suppressed, 
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supplanted or modified the faiths of the vanquished. 
History is replete with instances where the vanquished 
have immenRely influenced the religious beliefs of the 
conquerors, and this is true not only in cases of cultural 
conquest hut also in those of political domination. In state re- 
ligions such absorptions have sometimes been deliberately and 
officially made ; but where religion is only a social institution 
the changes are generally gradual and unconscious and must 
he deemed to snti.sfy a social need, .sane or morbid, or at 
least a social craze for novelty. The composition of the 
group very often determines the direction in which the un- 
conscious changes take place, namely, whether towards 
evolution or towards degeneration ; and by ' composition * 
is to he understood not merely the strength of number but 
also the strength of conviction that the group possesses. 
The informed reader will readily remember the expansion 
and modification of Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Christianity in different fashions in different regions in 
past and present times. 

It is not possible to indicate a single source of religious 
development and all causes do not operate at the same time. 
By far the most potent and abiding cause, hov^ever, is the 
rational and ethical faculty of man which cannot rest perma- 
nently satisfied with the latent contradictions of a creed 
or the antisocial implications of a baneful religions practice. 
It is indeed true that very often in a backward race 
the quickening of theoretical and practical reason has 
to he achieved by painful and persistent effort, if not by 
active interference from without: hut ouce the social 
quickening does come, it is impossible to stem the tide of pro- 
gress. even though occasional retardations, due to the imita- 
tion of lower ideals nr to momentary weakness of the social 
mind in times of crisis, are not unknown in religious histofv. 
Men mav grow' to the stature of great ideals — that is the 
hope and iustification of missionaiw activity among backward 
races : hut those who are engaged in the actual task of con- 
version know it only too well how comparatively easy it is 
to secure external conformity and how difficult it is to make 
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the higher religion a living faith. The religion a man pro- 
fesses provides, in fact, the nucleus round which his whole life 
crystallises and the entire system of his thoughts and actions 
is organised. We have already remarked that intellectual 
calture and a deepened moral sense, howsoever acquired, 
deeply affect man’s religious ideas just as, conversely, a 
developed religious consciousness has profound effects upon 
man’s ethical ideas. In delineating the historical develop- 
ment of certain Indian religious systems we have indicated 
how man’s conception of the nature and function of G-od is 
profoundly modified by subjective needs of the head and the 
heart and how when old practices are continued they are 
invested with a nobler spiritual significance. As Keinaoh 
pertinently remarks “ The Deity is inaccessible to man ; 
but at the various epochs traversed by civilisation, humanity 
has made God in its own likeness, and the gradual idealisa- 
tion of this image is an essential part of the history ot 
humanity itself.” 

It will be our task now to show that every living 
religion has been obliged to have recourse to some or other 
of these expedients to escape annihilation and that the 
course of development has always lain in the direction of a 
fuller recognition of the unity and ubiquity of God and of 
the brotherhood of men with its implications of social concord 
and social service. It is evident that unequal emphasis will 
be laid on these two aspects by different religions according 
as they were originally defective on the side of duty or on the 
side of devotion. The Hebrew religion with its well-devel- 
oped conception of a tribal or national God required develop- 
ment on the aspect of social duty and intercommunal sym- 
pathy, while Buddhism with its elaborate ethical code 
required the complementary development on the aspect 
of religious devotion. Even where provision already 
exists for meeting both the demands, philosophical specula- 
tion and practical need may show the inadequacy of the 
existing concepts of deity and duty alike and lead to a more 


1 B. Beiiucb, Orpheust p. IPS. 
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comprehensive grasp of the nature of God and His relation 
to the world and of the domain of social obligations. 

As Judaism furnishes a most instructive parallel to 
Hinduism, which we have already studied, wc shall begin our 
exposition with tiiat religion. There are obvious difficulties 
in comparing two creeds one of which has remained almost 
ethnic to the end among a people singularly inartistic in cha- 
racter while the other has developed on divergent lines of 
speculation and myth and did not remain an exclusive posses- 
sion of a particular nation or tribe. The difficulties are 
increased by the fact that the Hebrew nation did not treat 
its scriptures consistently with the same reverence as the 
Hindus did, with the elfect that later beliefs and traditions 
were more than once pushed up to the beginning of things.® 
Biblical scholars are now agreed that the Pentateuch in 
its present form is a synthesis of at least four different schools 
of thought ® — the Yahwiat, the Blohist, the Deuteronomist 
and the Priestly; that although manifest repetitions 
and contradictions and abrupt changes in matter and style 
serve to reveal the composite character of the collection in 
Home places, it is not always easy to allocate to each tradi- 
tion its share in the whole ; and that here and there are 
evidmees of much more ancient materials being embedded in 
the documents of Hebrew religious thought. But, in spite of 
the dovetailing of different traditions, the Old Testament 
contains sulficiont indications, on the surface, of the tamper- 
ing of earlier texts by later beliefs. Besides, the different 
books belonging to different ages present divergent pictures 
of the national God ; in fact, the differences aro sometimes as 
great as iliose in Hinduism between the Upaniaads and the 
Piiranas regarding the nature and function of God. 

A close examination of the books of the Bible as also of 
tlie arehu'ologif'al remains in the Canaanite home of the 


»S«o W. ItohertOTn Smith, Old Tenlament in the Jetoish Church, Lect. 
Xni. The Narrative of the Hcxjfeiwh Ip. .TfiSf). 

Urael, p. KM.; Bettany, Judaim and Gkrietianity, p. 31; Hexa- 
teteh (Vol. 9, p. M31 calls them the Covenant Code, the Daitteronomic and the 
(«e« alM p. ses). 
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Jews has disposed once for all of a pre-Mosaic monotheism 
in which Kenan and the pan-Babylonist school of Winckler 
fondly believed.'* Neither the Semitic tribes as a whole nor 
the nomadic tribes in general nor the Israelites in particular 
were free at all times from the taint of animism and polythe- 
ism ; and among the Somites, as among other primitive races, 
monotheism has been won by hard thinking and unremitting 
zeal. As Loda remarks,® " There is one fact which puts out 
of court the theory of a pre-Jaliwistic Hebrew monotheism, 
in whatever form it may be advanced. It is that the Isra- 
elites, when they emerge into the full light of history and 
up to the time of the great prophets, although dahwists, were 
not monotheists. They worshipped only one national god, 
Jahweh ; but tJiey believed in the existence and power of 
other gods ; they were moiiolaters. But monolatry is a form 
of polytheism. Israel only attained to monotheism in the 
eighth century and to a clear and conscious monotheism only 
in the sixth, and that by a slow process of internal develop- 
ment whose stages we can trace.” By collecting the traces 
of ancient thought and practice in Israelite institutions and 
beliefs of the better documented periods and by comparing 
these with the beliefs and customs of nomadic Semites — of 
pre-lslamio Arabs and Bedouins of to-day, Lods has proposed 
the following recoustruction of pre-Mosaic Hebrew beliefs. 
Like all primitive peoples the Hebrews were given to magic 
and believed in the efficacy of certain practices and objects 
in controlling ” invisible powers, gods, demons, spirits, the 
souls of things.” They regarded the dead with religious 
awe, invested them with divine character and worshipped 
their dead ancestors with libations ou a mas^ebah or a stele 
set up near the tomb.® They also worshipped a great num- 
ber of trees, springs and rivers, caves nnd mountains. The 
sun, the moon and the stars were supposed to play an impor- 


<liods, op. «■£., p. 263, Appendix. (Bnt see Sir Charles Marston, The New 
Knowledge ahout the Old Testament, Oh. HE, for the opposite vie-wj also p, rdS.) 
sjhW, p, 967 
tJbidf p, 226, 
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tant part in men’s Uvea,^ Demons too were believed in as 
also possession by them. A belief in some god being the 
ancestor of a particular tribe or clan was present and even a 
physical relationship was often conceived. Nay, even “ the 
constituent elements of the totemic system ” were also 
present.® There was at first no clear dilferentiation between 
the various supernatural powers, which were often imperson- 
ally conceived; but latterly polydemonism moved towards 
polytheism and dill'erent gods even came to be regarded as 
“ fathers ” of difl'oreut human groups and therefore as 
persons. It is doubtful, however, if there was any hierarchy 
of the gods, but it is very likely that Yahweh, the god of Sinai, 
had assumed sufficient personality before Moses made him 
the god of the Hebrew tribes as a whole. As compared with 
this name, the other three names of the Hebrew God,® viz. 
Ehhim (deity), El Shaddai (almighty god?), El Elyun (God 
Most High) are definitely less personal.^ 


7 Lods, op. eit., p. 2S1, 

> Ibid, p. 240. (See also Sir Charles Marston, op. eit,, p, 87 ; Ch^e, Tradi- 
tioru and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, p. xr.) 

*Ibid, p. 210. 

U See D'AlneUa, Origin and Growth of the Conception of God, p. 149 f., 
where a siiuilar mipereoiial sense is ascribed to the gods of the Western Semites 
(Baal, Adon, Moloch or Melek, El, etc.). 

Many of the magical practices, the beliefs relating to the contagious nature 
of holiness and uncleaulmcsa, and to the way in which the inlluence of the dead 
could attach itself to clothing and hair, show bow far, at a certain period, super- 
tnimvi powers were conceived as a fluid, os an impersonal force. 

According to certain critics, the very ancient term which is found in all 
Semitic languages to express the idea of " god " under the v-nrions lonns of 'el 
(Hebrew), flu (Babylonian), ilah (Arab) originally denoted the vague force which 
is the sonree of all strength end life, the dmne rather than a god or a divine person- 
ality ; it would have had a meaning similar to that of the term mana among the 
Fotynesians, the Indian hrehiiion, and the Iiatin nuirtcn.— Lads, Israel, p. 250. 

It would also seem that the simplest explanation of the very peculiar use 
of the plural eluJttm to denote a god lies in this early lack of differentiation between 
the various Hii{)ornatmal powers. In Hebrew, the word elohim, literally meaning 
god*, in the phiml, may be used to denote either several divine beings, or in 
speaking of a single god or goddess. And even when it has a singular meaning 
it may be consttued with pltital adjectives and. verbs. The PhcenicianB Tised the 
plural e(tt» in the same way. white the Babylonians also applied the plural Ham 

to a single god Doubtless, the worshipper, uncertain whether, in any parti- 

enlar place, he had to do with one or several supernatural Wngs, used the 
elohim, in the indetaminale sense of " the dWne -powers, ”--I6W, 
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Mystery hangs round the name and origin of Yahweh 
whom Moses revealed to the Hebrews at Mount Sinai. The 
derivation of the word is nncertain/^ bnt the general inten- 
tion was to use it in the sense of an eternal being, possibly 
with the additional connotation of being a chastiser. This 
particular elnhim is generally supposed to have been wor- 
shipped in this name by the Kenites who lived on the slopes 
of Mount Sinai ; but the wide distribution of tbe name and 
its derivatives even in pre-Mosaic times lends colour to the 
supposition that " the worship of this god in pre-Mosaic 
times extended far beyond the narrow circle of the Kenites 
to Canaan and Babylonia,” possibly even to Syria.^ The 
supposition of the Elohist and the Priestlv Code that the 
name was revealed for the first time to Moses “ is certainlv 
wrong, although it is not improbable that the Israelites had 
forgotten its original significance and had to give a new mean- 

p. 2S1. The Viotionary <if the Bible save that the term ia n plural of eminence 
(Vol. n, p. 189). See also Otto, The Idea of the Holy, p. 206. 

Sflderblom’a anppoaltion is that the notion of Tohweh had its point of oriein 
In earlier ‘-animistio' ideas... But what distinguishos Yahweh from BI- 

Shaddai-BIohitn ia not that the former is an ' animn,’ but that, whereas in 

Yahweh the numinous preponderates over the familiar ‘ rational ’ character, in 
Blohim the rational aspect ontweighs the numinnna. — Otto, The Idea of the Holy, 
pp. 76-7, Sea Ahelson, JewUh Myeticim, pp. 160-1, where Yahweh is taken to 
represent the justice and Blohitn the men^ aspect of God. 

U TIio various meanings attached to the word are ' He that is,’ ‘ He that 
calls info heihg,’ * He who makes fall ’ strikes down his enemies with 
the fhiinder-boltl. Bxodns Hi. 13-14 makes ft “ T am that I am " where 
“ I am ho who ie " ia meant, prohahly to make erpression intentionally 
vagne. — ^Lods, IiiToel, pp 382-8. fSee Beliaions Byefemi of the World, p. 62 n; 
Choyne. Traditions and Beliefs of Aneienf Israel, p, 680.) 

Even its pronnneiation is far from certain. Of oonrse, it was never read 
as Jehovah : this name arose from a gross blunder of the first Christian Hebraists 
who, in the thirteenth century, rend the consonants of the divine name jhwh 
^th the vowels of ndonai (lord), the word which the ,Tews, from reverential 
motives, suhsHtnted for it in the reading of the snered text. The latter indicated 
thia sUbstitntion hv writing those vowels under the consonants of the tetragram- 
maton ff.e., the four letters of the sacred name), in accordance with their nsnal 
method of marking a variation between the written and the spoken text : thus Jello- 
Wall. — Lods, Israel, p. 891. flee also Die. Bi., Vol. IT, p. 189; Extra Vol., 
p. 028f; also Huenen, National Beliaions and Vnieersnl Brlinims, Note TV, 
p. 808f; Ohevne, op, «f., pn. 99-100 (relation of Yahweh to Elohim). 

MLods, on. at., p. S20. Bee, however, W. Robertson Smith, Old Testament 
ftr the .Teteish Chnreh, p. 946 (with foot-note), 

UExfid. 6.94, 
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TtAH'WlH AS (SOD OF FERTILITY 


ing to the term later on in conformity with contemporaneons 
religiona ideas. Speaking of Moses’ contribution, Lods 
remarks, “The true origin of his work must be sought in 
his remarkable conviction that his G-od was almighty and 
paramount, that he would deliver the Hebrews and make 
them his people.’’ We may very well suppose that on em- 
bracing the creed of Yahweh the Israelites took the Kenite 
“ mark of Yahweh ’’ on their hand and their forehead^^ and 
that circumcision replaced later on this branding of the 
flesh.^ It is almost certain that this device of warding off 
dangers from invisible powers was replaced also by phylac- 
teries, or leather cnse.s containing passages of the scriptures, 
which pious Jews of later times fastened at those places.** 

Certain persistent traditions in connection with the cult 
of Yahweh can be safely utilised to gather together the fac- 
tors that went to form this particular God-idea.*'* Thus 
Yahweh is said to have promi.sed to Abraham in Haran that 
He would make of him “ a great nation ;’* and this promise 
is repeated and observed over and over again in the Old Testa- 
ment, so that there can he no doubt that Yahweh is “ a god 
of increase, of generation, of popnlousness, of fertility.’’ 
He was prayed to, by or on behalf of barren women, for chil- 
dren — Sarah, Hebekah, Leah, Manoah’s wife, Hannah, all 


U'Exai. 18.16. Bee Lads, op. «*., pp. 8S4.S; Marti, Religim of tho Old 
Tettamont, p. 60f. EBB. vi. 264, states that the Kenite derivation is note than 
dabions, 

1* Three erpianations of the ori^'in of olrPumciBion in Terael ivill be fonttd 
in F.X, iv, 24-6 fYahwisOj Joslioa v. 9-8, 8-fl (Elnhist); Gen. xxxiv (Prieatly). 
See also Gen. 17.10-4. The praetire was not confined to the Israelites alone, for tho 
Egyptians, Arabs, Fhoenirians, Tidomites, Ammonites and Moabites all practised 
it, ttie only exception bcinff the Philistines. Pee Cheyne, op, eit, pp. 689-6. 

Originallr the rnslom was a social rite without religious significance and it 
was only “ during the exile, when the lews came into close contact with peoples 
like the Babvlonians and Persians, who did not practise the rite, that cironmei- 
ition took on in the eyes of the Israelites tho character of a symbol of nationality 
end religion.” ” Then It was that circnrocision became the sign of the covenant 
hetween Jahweh and his people (Gen. xvli — Second Priestlyl and wag required of 
all. stranger or slave, who partook of the Passover fSxod. xii. 44, 47-9).’’ — Lods, 
Imel, p. I98t. 

l*TiodB. op. eit,, p 895. Those phylacteries ate still need by pious lews. 

U See Grant Allen, The Evolitficn of the Idea of God, Chape, DC ' and 
X. Lode, eit,, p- 46Sf, * 
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conceived by Yahweb’s grace. Aa among tbe Hindus, 
barrenness was a curse among tbe Hebrews and they there- 
fore permitted not only tbe remarriage of widows but also 
levirate and adoption. “ As the lord of fertility and popula- 
tion, Yahweh could very well claim tbe first fruits 

of the field and the flock and also tbe first- 
born of men as His share. “ At least three 

national festivals were held in connection with the 
harvest™ — tlie Passover which was a “ liarvcst thanks- 
giving ” after barley-harvest, the Pentecost or the Feast of 
Weeks when the wheat had been completely gathered in, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles or of Ingathering after the 
whole of the yearly crop had been collected and the vintage 
prepared. “Young trees were not to be cropped till three 
years had passed ; in the fourth year the fruit was offered to 
Jehovah, and only afterwards did it come into use by man.’’*^ 
Firstlings were sacrificed to Yahweh. The first-born sons, 
“in later stages at least, were either made over as Nazirites 
or redeemed with an offering or a money-ransom.”™ The 

WLoda, op. eit., p, 328 

W It has been suggested by Grant Allen that ciroumoision was probably 
practised at first on tbe first-born alone and then extended to aU Jews. — G. Allen, 
op. cit,, Ch. X. See Oamhriige Ancient History, Vol. HI, p. 452. 

It is not unlikely that Yahweh as tbe god of fertility belongs to tbe sphere 
of rural life in. Canaan and represents the second stage only, tbe first being that 
of a god of tbe desert. 

^0 Lods, op. ait,, p. 436 ; Marti, op. cit., p. 101. 

Aa the connection of these festivals with country life was gradually for- 
gotten, the agricultural feasts were transformed into memorials of historical occur- 
rences. Tbe Passover, which had originally an entirely different signification, and 
the Feast of Mazzoth, the religious celebration of the beginning of harvest, be- 
came the historical anniversaries of the Exodus, Later, the Feast of Weeks was 
interpreted aa the memorial celebration of the giving of the law on Mount ‘linai — 
BO we learn from sources outside the O.T. — ^while tho Foast of Tabernacles, which 
had likewise been at first simply a harvest festival, was brought into connection 
with the dwelling in booths during the journoyings in the wilderness.— -Marti, 
op. flit., pp. 20S-4. See also ERE. v. 864-6; Cheyno, op. cit., p. 648. 

The Passover is really a combination of two different festivals, namely, 
(1) tho old Passover of the nomads, a spring festival in which tbe new-born ani- 
mals of the year were sacrificed, and (3) the festival of the peasants at the begin- 
ning of the barley-harvest. 

MBettony, op. cit., p. 46. Tjov. 19. 9-10, 23-6; 23.22; Deut. 24. 19-22. The 
practice was Canaauite and meant to palliate the spirit of the field, the vine or 
the tree.— Lods, oy. eit., p. 402. 

aSsod. 18.13-16, 

33 
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THE BTOiL-SYMBOL OE TAHWBH 


legend of Moses and Zipporah, where oiroumoision is regarded 
as having been instituted as a substitute offering for a child, 
shows, however, that the dangerous logical practice of the 
sacrifice of the first-born, as was re-instituted later 
on by Ahaz and Manasseh, was not merely theoreti- 
cally held but, as recent excavations reveal, was actually in 
vogue among the Hebrews as among the Canaanites,*’ thus 
fulfilling to the letter the divine injunction that on the eighth 
day “Thou shalt give to me the first-born of thy sons’’ (Ex. 
xxii. 29-30). 

Closely related to this aspect are two other facts connect- 
ed with the worship of Yahweh. It is difficult to explain 
how and why Yahweh came to be worshipped as a bull of 
gold in Dan and Bethel. Theriomorphism was rampant 
in Egypt where the ancestors of the Hebrews had sojourned 
long, and in Canaan itself Adad (or Hadad), a storm-god 
like Yahweh himself, had the bull as his sacred animal.®^ 
It is not unlikely that this universal symbol of virility was 
felt to be most congruous with the god of fertility which 
Yahweh was, and it is not till we come to the age of Hosea® 
that this mode of worship was publicly denounced. Yahweh 
was sometimes called a young bull and his temples were 
also decorated with bull-images.® The institution of circum- 
cision and the practice of sacred prostitution in connection 
with the cult of Yahweh also bring out the prominence of 
the fertility-idea. The other fact is the prominent associa- 
tion of Yahweh with sacred stones. Grant Allen premises®'^ 
“that the worship of the Baalim (gods), within and without 

ttljods. op. cit., pp. 89, 98#-6, 392-4. (On p. 294 Lode’s own theory on the 
snhfecl wenUt h« found.) The practice of eirenmeision on the eighth day (0en. 
17.12) Bttiy be a rewlniscwce of the inlnnetion to sactifloe the first-horn on the 
eighth day to Vahweh. 1 Kings 19.84 is a fnifihnent of Josh. 6.20 and does not 
probably refer to any htmian socrifice. 

s< Lads, op, sit,, pp, 40T, 4B9, Kor Egyptian inflnence, see p. 264 infra, 
f.n. 51. 

*»8ee Die. Bt., Vdl. H. p. 438 (art, H08M). 

tSXiodf, op. ott., p. 468$ also 0»nt AHen, op, eit„ pp. 181-3, where it ia 
sngiKestel that this symlxd was trstwferred to Tshweh from some other god lihe 
'Mi^h or that it wae doe to sacrifice of bnlls to Yahweh. See 1 Kings 7.26, 29, 
44$ in Drum. 98.22 and 94.8; hnffalo horns are possibly ascribed to Yahweh 
{Lo4ft op. (sif., p. 468). 

VQraot Allea, op. eft,, p. 18L 
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Israel, was specially directed to upright couical stones, the 
most sacred objects at all sanctuaries : and that these 
stones are generally admitted to have possessed for their 
worshippers a phallic significance.” He hints at the possi- 
bilLty oi a similar stone-pillar being the original content of 
the ark or chest in which Yahweh was supposed to possess 
his earthly seat and of the slabs of Ten Words (Command- 
ments) being a priestly invention or a later substitute.® 
The association of upright stones {ma§§ebah) and wooden 
posts (as/iera/i)® in the worship of Yahweh may also be 
referred to in this connection : they may have provided not 
merely visible symbols of the deity but also his original 
phallic significance.® 


28 As the oontanta of the Ark \?ere not allowed to be looked into, there is no 
exact descriptioo of them. It has been suggested that it probably contained “ a 
meteorite stone, which, as it fell from heaven, was regarded as the abode of 
Jehovah." Ifor other theories, seg Lods, op. ctt,, p. 426f; Marti, op. ait,, p. 44, 
69; jDto. Bt., Extra Vol., pp. 698-9; see also Grant Allen, The Evolution of the 
Idea of God (Thinker’s Library Ed.), pp. 187, 139; Cheyne, op. c»t., pp. 81-6. it 
is, not improbable that the Ark itself was made in commemoration of the Ark of 
Noah, the first prophet whom God lavoured and saved and who was the mythi- 
cal progenitor ot the Semitic races through one of his sons. The infant Moses 
also floated in an ark before being rescued (see Gen. li. 3-5). 

28 Grant AUen thinks (op. at., p. S8) that both these were originally asso- 
ciated with burial — the wooden stake marking the grave and the standing stone 
serving as the tombstone. Of their further development he writes : " The 

wooden stake seems to form the origin or point of departure for the carved wooden 
image, as well as for such ruder objects of reverence as the cones and wooden, pil- 
lars so widely reverenced among the Semitic tnbes; while the rough boulder, 
standing stone, ox tombstone, seems to form the origiq or point of departure for 
the stone or marble statue, the commonest type of idol the whole world over in 
all advanced and cultivated commumties.’’ 

30 See J. P. Peters, Early [lebreto Story, p. 181f. The foUowing quotation is 
instructive (pp. 189-8) : ' ' There is a survival of this sexual cult in another form 
in the oath which Abraliam exacted of his servant, with his hand upon his gem- 
tala (Gen. xziv. 2). The thought behind this is, after aU, the same in principle as 
the thought which originally connected itself with those pillars (mazsehah) which 
are so frequently mentioned m Genesis, and which formed an integral part of the 
Vahweh cult itself, in the conception of the best minds in, Israel, as late as the 
time of Isaiah. Both the pillars and the oath suggest the meaning which origi- 
nally attached to such a cult, expressing itself by worship offered to a stone of 
phallic shape, the use of pbaUic symbols ss oblations, the oath by the organs 
of reproduction, and finally in prostitution itself as a ritual act." Lods, how- 
ever, points out (op. eit; p. 969) that as the pillars set up by the Semites might 
equally represent goddesses, the phallic significance could not have been univez- 
ssl. (See also p. 9^ for the discussion on sacred stones.) 
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^AHWISM AND ANCBSTOR-'WOtlvSHLt' 


A second stream of thoaght that possibly entered into 
the composition of the Yahweh-idea was ancestor-worship 
and, in a country where the dead were buried and not cre- 
mated,*’- also the cult of tomb-stones. Although the oldest 
Hebrew belief was vague about the future state of the 
departed, the cult of the manes was fairly universal and the 
teraphim, sometimes of human form and size,® could be 
found in all households ; food was offered to them as to house- 
hold gods or departed ancestors at stated intervals ; and “ they 
Avere consulted on all occasions of doubt or difficulty by a 
tlomestic priest clad in tin epliod.” ** It would be unusual in 
such a community not to possess monumental stones associat- 
ed with this or that tribal ancestor, and, as a matter of fact, 
we find that, by the side of sacred trees, there were such 
stones as the altar of Abraham, the altar of Jacob, the memo- 
rial of Joshua and the altar or stone-pillar of Isaac.” One 
writer ” observes : ‘ ‘ Since we find the graves of the ances- 
tors of Israel situated on mountains, or connected with 
places where there stood either a tree or a stone, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion to which we are led by many 
other considerations that the pre-Jehovistic w'orship was that 
of ancestors.” In fact, all the four varieties of early tomb- 
stones, namely, the standing stone (menhir), the stone- 
table (dolmen), the stone-heap (cairn) and the stone circle 
(cromlech), could he found in Jewish religion : ‘‘the menhir 
is ‘ the pillar ’ of our Authorised Version of the Old Testa- 
ment ; the dolmen is the ‘ altar ’ ; the cairn is the ‘ heap ’ ; 
and the stone circle api^ars under the names G-ilgal and 
Hazor.”” A shaped stone, tlie mark of a ghost or god, w'as 

3^Ttie pra-SemitiR iabahtt«nts of Canaan imed to burn tbeir dead as exca- 
vatieni at Oezer abow Veters, op. eft., p. 98. 

5® But aee Die. Bi„ Vol. IT, p. 200. 

33 G-rant AlUn, op. oit., p. 136. Hosea seems to have considered tlie tera- 
phim as ladispeasable in worship (Hos. 3.4). 

u Grant Alien, op. eit., p. 139. Tombs of ancestors and heroes often ap- 
pear as places of worship, e.ij., the grave of Miriam at Kadesh.— Marti, op, cti„ 
p. 34. 

A. W. Oxford in lieiigioui Sgxlems of the iVorM, p. S6. 

'* Grant Allen, op. eit, p. 6ft-, sec also art. GILGAL in Die. Bi., Vol. 11, 
pp. 176-7. Tt is interesting to note that trees as well as these different kinds of 
tkoae were worshipped also in the Aegean reUgion.~See 1.148. 
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known among the Hebrews as a Beth-el or “abode of 
deity. Grant Allen throws out the suggestion, which he 
himself calls purely hypothetical, that just as ‘ cones with 
pyramidal heads, bearing inscriptions to the deceased, were 
used by the Phoenicians for interments,’ so also ‘ the original 
Jahweh may have been such an ancient pillar, covered with 
writings of some earlier character, which were interpreted 
later as the equivalents or symbols of the “ Ten Words ’’ or, 
in other words, the conical stone pillar was ‘ the grave stone 
of some deified ancestor : and of this ancestor “ Jahweh ’’ 
was perhaps either the proper name or a descriptive epithet. 

If Moses is represented as setting uji twelve stone-pillars ® 
and an altar to Yahweh after receiving the revelations at 
Sinai,''*’ it may be assumed that the former were meant to re- 
present the twelve tribes of Israel — a kind of tribal memorial 
round the stone seat of the deified ancestor of the tribes Ob- 
viously keeping in mind the various modes which the worship 


SI Grant Allan, up. cit , p. 13fl. “ Holy stones existed at Bethel (Gen. 
\XYiiil8; XXXV.14), Oplirah (Judges yi. 20), Zion (S Sam. xxiv.16^, Shecbem (Josh. 
XX1V.26), Gilead (Gen. xxxi.46}, Gilgal (Josh.iv) and other places " {Sel. Sgn. of 
the ll'or/d, p. 55). “ If he (tlio Israelite) desired to know why theie were 

specially sacred holy places in certam localities, such es Bbechem, Jlethel, Heb- 
ron, Beei'sheba, Penuel or Mahanaim, tradition replied that it was because in this 
particular spot, under the shade of this tree, beside this spring, at this sacred, 
stone, Jahweh appeared to one of the ancestors of Israel in a dream (Bethel), in 
bodily form (Hebron, Fennel), by a -verbal communication (Lahai Boi), by a 
miracle (at the -waters of Eadesli).’’— Iiods, Israel, p. 166. Bee, in this connec- 
tion, J. P, Peters, Early Hebreta Story, Lect. IV. Survivals — Legendary and 
Mythical; also Lods, op. ait., pp. 361, ^6. It is interesting to note that “ the 
Jewish settlers at Elephantine, -who still preserved in the fifth century (B.O.) 
many of the ancient customs of pre-exiiic times, assigned to Jahweh' a female 
consort, whom they called indifferently Anath-Jahn or 'Anath-Bethel ” (Lods, 
Israel, p. 134; see also p. 136). See also Comb. Ana. His,, Voh HI, p, 480; 
Oheyne, op, cit., p. xvi. 

Grant Allen, op, cit., p. 140. Lods is willing to admit that the ark was 
possibly a sacred sarcophagus in Oanaanite sanctuaries later assumed by the 
Hebrews, but he does not think that Yahweh was ever regarded as an Osiris or an 
Adonis who died and was reborn annually (Israel, pp. 438-0i. 

MExod, 24.4 (cf Josh. 4). Hosea (3.4; 10.2) and Isaiah (10.19) considered 
these pillars to be as indispensable as the altars themselves. The sacred poles 
(asherah) are similarly mentioned as standing by the altar of Yahweh (see Eel. 
Sys. of the World, p. 66) but they became objects of condemnation to strict Yahwists 
long before the pillars (Lods, op. ait,, p. 435). 

In later times altars of brass were raised in the temple at Jerusalem ; but 
Exod. 80.34, 35, tacitly condemn them. (See also 3 Kings 16.10.1.] 
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YAHWBH AS STORM-GOB 


of ^ahweli assumed in later times, G-rant ^illen traces the 
following interesting development from ancestor worship to 
nature worship 

“ In the first place, we must recollect that while in 
Egypt, with its dry and peculiarly preservative climate, 
mummies, idols, tombs and temples might be kept unchanged 
and undestroyed for ages, in almost all other countries rain, 
wind, and time are mighty levellers of human handicraft. 
Thus, while in Egypt the cult of the Dead Ancestor survives 
as such quite confessedly and openly for many centuries, in 
moat other countries the tendency is for the actual personal 
objects of worship to be more and more forgotten ; vague 
gods and spirits usurp by degrees the place of the historic 
man ; rites at last cling rather to sites than to particular per- 
sons. The tomb may disappear; and yet the sacred stone 
may be reverenced still with the accustomed veneration. The 
sacred stone may go ; and yet the sacred tree may be watered 
yearly with the blood of victims. The tree itself may die ; and 
yet the stump may continue to be draped on its anniversary 
with festal apparel. The very stump may decay; and yet 
gifts of food or offerings of rags may be cast as of old into the 
sacred spring that once welled beside it. The locality thus 
grows to be holy in itself, and gives us one clear and obvious 
source of later nature- worship.” 

We have, however, already alluded to the fact that the 
peculiar theophanies of Yahweh are intimately associated with 
certain elemental phenomena. Numerous passages can be 
quoted * to prove that Yahweh was sometimes conceived as 
the storm-god and that every thunder-cloud disclosed his pre- 
sence. ” Since the sight of Jehovah brought death, the 
thunder-clouds which concealed him were regarded as friendly 
ftpirita ; they were called Cherubim.^ The flashes of lightn- 
ing, too, were regarded as spirits, and called Seraphim, 

UGnint Alien, op. dt., p. 146. 

A For inttauee, iuilges 6.4; 6.91; Fe. 99; RsoA. S.9; 19.16; 1 EingB 
S.IO; IS.SS; Isaiah S. (See Beligiout Sy$lenu of the Wotli, p. 64; 0am, Aite, 
Hi*., Ill, p. 4.69; Ch^e, op. eit. p. SOf.) 

npa, 18,10; 1 Sings 6.98. See BBR. vi. 964 where the storm-deriTaticai is 
vegudei as eonfwtnral. 
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probably from an old idea that they were snakes. Prob- 
ably because clouds so frequently rested on mountains, 
Yabweh was supposed to have his seat on mountains,® and 
hence when the Israelites occupied Canaan, the high places 
where the Canaanite gods (baals) used to be worshipped could 
very easily be converted into sanctuaries of Yabweh. In fact, 
this mountain abode was such a persistent association among 
the Hebrews (who probably imitated in this respect the Baby- 
lonians whose great temples were modelled on mountain sanc- 
tuaries and had ziggurats or peaks at the top) that in their 
temples a dark chamber on the summit of an artificial moun- 
tain (in imitation of a cloud-capped peak) was reserved for 
God and offerings were made at the foot of this artificial 
mountain.® But as the mountain where Yahweh first mani- 
fested himself to Moses, namely. Mount Sinai, was probably 
a volcano, the features of that mount attached themselves to 
Yahweh — ^possibly this association was even pre-Mosaio.^^ To 
quote Lods “ The story was told that, like the volcano, 
Jahweh had appeared to the Israelites in the wilderness 
under the form of a pillar of fire by night and a pillar of cloud 
by day. He had revealed himself to Abraham as a blazing 
torch and a smoking furnace (Gen. xv. 17). The temple 
was filled with smoke when the ark was brought into it in the 
time of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 10-11) and when Isaiah re- 
ceived the vision there which called him to the prophetic 
office (Isa. vi. 4). Thunder was the voice of Jahweh. Poets 
described the march of Jahweh shrouded in dark clouds, dis- 
charging hail-stones and coals of fire. The God of Sinai ap- 
peared to Moses ” in a flame in the midst of a bush.” “ The 
glory of Jahweh ” was a divine fire of dazzling brightness 
flashing at intervals from the storm-cloud which concealed it ; 
sometimes this fire seems to have been thought of as surround- 
ing sometimes as constituting the body of the deity. The 
chariots and horses of the heavenly host are of fire. ’ ’ When 

« iBa. 6.6 (c/. Ahi Budhnya of the Uigveda). Bee 3 Kings 18.4, 

«Geii. 3a.l4; Nnm. 23.8; Dent. 88.19; 3 Sam. 16.32; 1 Kings 20.28. ' 

46 PeteiB, pp, eit., pp, 102.3. 

a Sea Exodj 19.18-9. See Chejne, op. eft., p. 668, 

46 Lode, op. eit.i pp. 466-7( 
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Yahweh was invoked to consume the offering of calf on the 
altar, he came down as a lightning and burnt up the sacrifice 
and he sent down fire frcm above to consume Ahaziah’s 
‘ captain of fifty with his fifty ’ at Elijah’s invocation.''® 
When he wanted to pun’sh sinners he sent down fire and 
brimstone. 

But there were other natural associations too. The re- 
cent discovery of the Laws of Hammurabi and the general re- 
semblance of the Jewish laws with these laws of Babylon 
raise a very strong suspicion that “ Palestine was a descen- 
dant of Babylonia, not in the literal sense of descent 
of blood, but in the equally real sense of descent 
of thought, religion and civilisation.” “ Sand- 

wiobted between the two imperial powers of Egypt 
and Babylon, which possessed advanced civilisations of 
their own, and politically dominated by these and other 
superior powers for a long time, the Palestinian civilisation 
could not avoid either unconscious or deliberate absorption 
of other cultures. All facta connected with the history of 
Moses (as of Joseph) point to the infiltration of the cultm’e of 
the west,®" while the eastern culture seems to have come 
through a mythical ance.stor, Abraham.®* The Judaean tradi- 
tion connects Abraham with Haran in Mesopotamia and TJr 


491 Kings 18.38; S Kings l.IO; Judges 6.21; 13.20. 

“Peters, op, eft., p. 157, See Lods, op. oft., pp. 165-6; also the Laws of 
Hammurabi (B.P.A. scries). Prof. Clay timiks that the greater part of the Code 
of Hammurabi originated in Aleppo.- See Luda, op. cit., p. 81. Harti thinks that 
there was no direct burrov;ing. —See op. fit., p. 12. 

St Peters shows the similarity between the exposure of Moses on the Nile 
and that of King Sargon of Babylonia nn the Euphrateg.—See op, cit., p. 102. Also 
Marti, op. cit., p. 19. 

Marti thinks that the Egyptian induence came during the Canaanite period 
rather than at the time of the Exodus (op. cit.. p. 44). See Tjods, op. cit., p. 318 f. 
(Appendix), The trend of modern opinion is that the Exodus was from North 
Arabia and not from Eg.vpt. See Cheyne, op. eit., p. xviit, 

“The dietinctimt between the stories of Moses, Samuel and David and the 
ttorieg of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is that in the former the legendary elements 
are adornments of the tale dne to the fanev of the story-tellor, his desire to display 
his knowledge of the times and conditions in which his heroes lived and acted, 
and his effort to make vivid and real the tale which he tells ; in the latter the 
legend is the essence, the kernel of the story ; the character itself is legend,- 
J. P, Peters, Sitrlp llshtiw fftorg. pp. 194-6, 
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in Babylonia, both of which were famous for their worship 
of the moon-god Sin. Further association of Abraham with 
this god is indicated by certain names in the family of 
Abraham. The sons of Terah are Abraham, Nahor and 
Haran, the last of which name is the same as that of the 
Mesopotamian seat of the moon-god. The wives of Nahor 
and Abraham, again, are Milkah and Sarah, and these are also 
titles of the goddess associated with Sin at Haran (and possib- 
ly also at Ur).“ Now it is at Sinai, the mountain seat of 
Sin,®'* that Moses received his revelation, which prob- 
ably means that Yahweh replaced Sin at that sanc- 
tuary; but the fact that the Jews of later times 
managed to forget even the identity of this cradle of their re- 
ligion ®® raises the suspicion that the place never became a 
stronghold of Yahwist worship at any time. Probably the 
movement of the population further north into lands where 
other high and holy places were available rendered the reten- 
tion of the Sinai sanctuary unnecessary — ^the Bible says, the 
Israelites were driven away by Yahweh from the foot of Sinai 
where they had wished to settle (Ex. xxxii. 34; xxxiii. 16). 
The relation of Sin and Yahweh at Sinai was reflected in 
Hebrew genealogy where Moses is made a descendant of 
Abraham,®® just as independent cycles of legends connected 

See, however, Bainach, Orpheug, p. 200 : " Abraham, Jacob and Joseph, often, 
supposed to have been tribal gods, may have been real persons.” See also Die. Bi„ 
Vol. m, p. 200. 

® Peters, op. oft., pp. 1S8-9. See, however, Marti, op. eit., p. 89f; he 
thinks that Arabia was originally the home of the peoples of the Semitio world 
(p. 41). For the identification of Haran, see Sir Charles Marston, op. oit., pp. fil-8; 
Cheyne, op. eit., pp. 211-6. 

MSee Eno. Br. (Idth Ed.), Vol. 20, p. 703, art. SINAI; Dio. Bi., IV, 
p. 636, art. SINAI MOUNT; Gentiiry Dictionary and Encyclopaedia, VI, p. 034. 
See, however, Cheyne, op. oit., pp. 626-7, also p. 28. The etymology of the 
word is uncertain ; generally it is derived from a word meoning ' thorn-bush.’ 

See also Sir Charles Marston, op. cit, Ch. xm. Sinai. He refers to the 
Temp’e of Serabit where Hathor was worshipped by the Semites who worked the 
neighbouring turquoise mines. 

Interesting information about the attempts to identify Sinai would be 
found in Hods, Israel, p. 176f. He thinks that the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Akabah in Arabia proper (where there is a lino of craters, now extinct, but one of 
which, Harrat al-Nar (crater of fire), near Medina, is attested to have been active 
during the historical period) is probably the location of Sinai. 

®For Israelite holy places ossooiated with Abraham— Hebron, Beersheba, 

34 ' ' 
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with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph were unified through 
a similar genealogical succession.*^ Other associations with 
the cult of heavenly bodies arc not locally absent. Jericho, 
Laban (Jacob’s father-in-law) and the Lebanon mountains 
all carry the moon-association, while the cult of Shamash, the 
sun-god of Eabylonia, lingers in such names as Samson, 
Bethabemosh, etc., and in tlie practice of setting up pillars to 
Yahwch as to ShainaHh. Although rarely, Yahwch is repre- 
sented by the winged disk,®* symbolising the Sun ; and the 
monoliths which more frequently stand for Yahweh have been 
regarded also ns representing the solar rays.*® The sabbath 
and the newnioon were taken over from the Babylonian cult of 
the heavenly bodies and attached to Yahweh,® which explains 
the hostility of the prophets to these heathen institutions. The 
horned altars of Yahweh, if not derived from a bull, were 
probably taken from the crescent moon. There is no doubt 
that the temptation to find room for the solar cult within 
Yahwism persisted as an undercurrent and the influence of 
Babylonia and Assyria could not be entirely stemmed. Aha? 
and Manasseh only systematised the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, and horses and chariots were given to the Sun at the 
entrance of the temple of Yahweh himself by the kings of 
Judah, The facility with which the cult of the various 
Baalim was absorbed must be clue to the same reason, for a 
Baal represented not only the generative principle in nature 
(as Ashtoreth the productive principle) but also the Sun-god 

Bathe! and Shechem, tee Teteni, op, ctt., p. 16S. Jacob 'trts astociated with the 
laat three at alto with Hahanaiirt, Benue! (or Teniel), Gilead and Hizpah, Isaac 
mui atsoeiated with Beertheba attd Joseph with Sheehem. —Tbid., p. 137. 

®r Peters, op. fit., Lcet. HI. The Pstnari'hR and the Shrinoa of laiael 
(eap. pp. 114 and 136), In later tune* there wbr a regular worship of the Moon 
(lehtar, the queen of lusaren) by the women apeeially (see Jer. 7.18 ; 44.17-9, 26). 

» Lodt, op. dt., p. 459. See Die. Pi., VoL II, p. 429 f.n. (under art, THE 
HOST OF HEAVEN): also f'am. Atte. His,, TIT, pp. 498, 481. Josiah broke 
down the tan-hn«gcs above the altars of the Baalim (2 Obr. 84.4-6). Bee ERE. 
tii. 483, art..MAS3BBHAH (astrrniomieal assocktion). 

(It Lodt, op. eil., p. W for ataocktion with the sun, the moon and the stars 
ii pre-Mosaio belief. 

•*Lods, op, «■£., p. 438f. 

'* In Babylonian the eonresptmding word ‘ sapaihu * (sabathn) denotes not 
the seventh day hut the Inti moon. The weekly festival df the Sabbath only 
4 »ee, ttierefere, by an artificial transmutation ^ the festival of the full moon. 
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(like Adad and Bimmon).®^ The cult of the heavenly bodies 
could be conquered only when Yahweh came to be called the 
Lord of the Hostj when the stars came to be regarded as ‘ ‘ the 
visible image, or counterpart, of the host, or army, of angels, 
by which Jahweh was conceived to be surrounded,” ® and 
when even the prophets of Israel were considered to be able to 
make the sun stand still. The iconoclasm of Josiah, who 
sompleted the act of religious reform initiated by Hezekiah, 
saved Israel from this solar cult. 

It may at once be admitted, however, that by the time 
of the Old Testament the phallic, the euhemeristic and the 
naturalistic associations of Yahweh “ had been so well domi- 
nated by the personal aspect that there was no 
serious danger about the Israelites forsaking that 
aspect in favour of the different primitive elements 
that must have originally entered into the composi- 
tion of Yahweh. Cook well observes:® “Pre- 
served here and there in the Old Testament we have, in fact, 
the disjecta tnemhra of cults which are more reminiscent of 
the barbarism and mythology of the old Oriental world than 
of that spiritual idealism and ethical monotheism which dis- 
tinguish the higher religion of Israel from other religions. 
How the cult of Yahweh was introduced we do not really 
know, and the deeper study of the Old Testament in the hght 
of archssological and other evidence suggests the very import- 
ant conclusion that an older and cruder Yahwism has dis- 
appeared, and an entire chapter is missing between the 
Araarna age and the rise of the Old Testament.” The 

which was not peculiar to Israel alone. — ^Ifarti, op. oil., p. 15; also p. 85. See 
ERE. V. 863; also Cheyne, op. oit., p. 69. 

Cl See Cambridge Companion to the Bible (1608), pp. 16S*d ; also Cam. 
Anc. His., m, p. 431. 

b»Die. Bi., Vol. 11, p. 430. 

«Jos. 10J2-3. 

a See Cam. Ano. His., Ill, p. 4261 (U. The Old Yahwism}. 

® Cam. Ane. His., HI, pp. 431-3. 

W The reference is to the correspondence of the princes of Syria and Pales- 
tine with theiE overlorda Amenophis (Amenhetep) IH and IV (Akhenaten) dis- 
rioviu-ed at Tel ol-Amarna. See Sir Ghatles Marstoa, op. eit., Ch. SV. ■ Td El- 
- Amama. 
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same writer points out that in the construction, contents 
and ritual of the Temple of Jerusalem could be found ele- 
ments borrowed from surrounding cultures, including those 
of South Arabia, Crete and Cyprus. Again, Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Babylonian, Hittite and other religions con- 
tributed to the evolution of the composite temple-religion of 
the Israelites, for when they moved into Canaan they could 
easily come into contact with the cult of the gods of those 
religions as absorbed by the native population and utilise the 
necessary elements to start a new temple-cult after old well- 
established models. In fact, it would not be inappropriate 
to compare the Hebrew conquest of Palestine with the Aryan 
invasion of Horth-wost India — ^both the Hebrews and the 
Aryans were less advanced in material civilisation than the 
Canaanites and the Indus-valley people whom they 
respectively displaced and they could not resist the 
temptation of mixing or identifying this or that 

feature of their own religion with similar features 
of the native cults. One notable absorption in both 
Palestine and India was serpent-worship, perhaps de- 
rived ultimately from Egyptian sources in the one case and 
from savage tribes in the other. The brazen serpent (prob- 
ably a Jebusite idol), pushed back to the Mosaic age,® became 
an integral part of the Yahweh cult in the Hebrew religion 
(as did a goddess Asherah) and disappeared only after Heze- 
kiah’s reform, while the serpent fonnd its way into both 
Vaii^pavism and Saivism as indispensable to Vi^pu’s rest on 
the Ocean of Milk, the churning of the ocean, and the orna- 
mentation of Siva’s body, in addition to being the object of an 
independent cult (of Manasa) down to the present day.® But 


•f Ste Cam, Ana. Sii., Ill, p. 42T (and Ijods, op, cit,, p. 418) for the prob- 
able (Hrigin of the ark, the cheiubim, the Ken, tho lione, the molten (brazen) eea, 
the aheifbreMtd, the horned altar, the btonzo pillarti, the sacred pillars, etc., in the 
Temple of Jemsalem. (Also Beinach, Orpfieus, pp. 187, 197; Sir Charles Maraton, 
op. eiU, p. 60 f., for an account of the phoenieian Tablets fonnd at Bas Shamra.) 

*Iiode, op. mt,, p. 404; J. Valtada, Low ani Life aecording to Hebrew 
fhougki, p. 27. 

W See Vogel, Tndian Serpent-Lore, p. 100 f ; sea p. 902 ; “ Whereas Sesba 
Is dosely connected with Vwhpn, we ftnd VasuM associated with Siva : the Seipent- 
King is snppoeed to be dung round that god's neck." Assooiation with Siva 
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in Palestine there were other assimilations too. The 
(Janaanites had drawn fi'eely upon the Aegean, the Egyptian, 
the Babylonian, the Hittite and other surrounding cultures 
for secular objects and religious symbols ™ and also the 
Phoenician for their alphabet. Becent excavations have 
brought out interesting remains of many foreign gods in 
Palestine of the pre-Israelite age,” many of which were 
possibly used as amulets. Sacred pillars, grottos (possibly 
inhabited by a serpent-god), chambers, altars, censers, etc., 
formed part of the religious equipment,” and human sacrifice 
was practised generally as a foundation-rite. Theriomorphism 
was present — possibly also totemism.” Local divinites were 
worshipped “ on every high hill and under every green tree ” 
under the title of Baals,” and inasmuch as they were con- 
ceived as persons they often figured as relations.” More 
often these gods were regarded as overlords of their own 
special cities or tribes, as Milkom of the Ammonites, 
Chemosh of the Moabites and Baal-zebub of Ekron, although 
some like Hadad, Shemesh, Gad and Lagon were more wide- 
ly worshipped.” Possibly, Yahweh himself was worshipped 
in Canaan before the Israelites settled there.” There were 
female deities (Baalath) too, and of these Astarte was the 
most prominent (and sometime the general designation). ” 


would be moTS natural if tbia God bad a SumerJas prototype as is daiioed by Sir 
lobu Marsball in bis MaUenjo Haro. 

^0 See Xjodsi op. oit., p. 68f (11. Foreign Belations). 

71 Lode, op. Hit., p. 86; p. 187 (Foreign Divinities). See also Marti, op. 
cit., p, 72f ; be tbiubs that the imagus of Egyptian gods were warshipped probably 
by the Egyptian residents of Canaan (p. 79). 

7J See Gam. Ana. His., HI, p. 447. 

73 For aimilai beliefs in ludaism after settlement in Palestine, see Cam. 
Ane. His., XH, p. 444. 

7* Lode, op. cit., p, 120; Marti, op. oit., p. 91. 

73 Marti tbinbs that tliis was dne to the astension of the cult of ancestor, 
worsbip.— Op. oit., p. B4. See Lods, op. cit., p. 241. 

73 Individual deities stand out from the great mass of demons, and these 
were plainly imagined to be personal gods, such as Astarte and Baal by the 
side of Hadad and Asebirat. —Marti, op. cit., p. 83. 

77 Lods, op. cit., p. 132. See Sir Charles Marston, op, oit., p. 61, 

73 Lods, op. cit., p. 132f. 

Astarte must have been the object of especial veneration, for many pictures 
have already been found of this goddess, whereas no single image of Ba'al has 
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So when the Israelites moved into Canaan they came into a 
region where poiydaemouism and polytheism were the pre-> 
vailing creed and religious worship centred round the local 
baais and astartes and was often sanguinary in character. 

That the immigrants quickly adopted and then persisted 
in the worship of many of these baais and astartes can be 
made out easily from the repeated denunciations of the popular 
religion by the prophets of Israel.” Tliey had possessed only 
a nomadic cult suited to the austere life of the desert and so 
when they moved into a region full of fertile low lands, where 
agriculture was the main occupation, they simply imitated 
the local inhabitants in the culls connected with their new 
occupation. ““ In fact, even when they overthrew the worship 
of the local deities and installed their own Yahweh in their 
place, the Canaanite cults lingered on and were’, there- 
fore, often attacked by the prophets at a later time. Thus 
the sanctuaries of Yahweh were multiplied and planted where 
the baais had been worshipped before, much as Christian 
churches were built on the foundations of pagan temples at 
a later time, and very often Yahweh himself was supposed to 
possess different attributes and powers at these different 
places,®^ “ One temple implied one God ” and " a local 
Jehovah was practically a local Baal.”®® It was left to 
Josiah (and the Deuteronomic Code) to prohibit all sacred 
places outside Jerusalem and to restore visibly the unity of 
Yahweh. Thenceforth pilgrimage to these different shrines 


bMO disoovered in the aoil of Psleatine. It ig no doubt jMssible that this may 
bft accounted for by the fact that the Aatnrtc was the goddess of the home and 
the increase ot the fanuiy. whereas the images of Ba'al were not kept in the 
house, and had therefote disappeared.— Marti, op. cit., pp. 92-3, 

TtQideon, ifephthah, Samuel, Saul, David, Solomon, Abab and many such 
leaders and kings were guilty of religious lapses. (See W. B. Smith, Old Testa- 
me»t in the JewtsU Church, p. 3,3df.) 

» Marti, op. eit., p. KH. The nature of Yahweh as origbally a etorm-god 
faoiUtated the bansference to him of the functions ot the Canaanite gods of agri- 
oultura. 

(I Marti, op. ctf., p. 10 $; Ijode, op. eit„ p. 407 ; Bet. Sys. of the World, 
pp. S4-5. Of. l^ut. 0.4 : " Bsar, 0 Israel, Yahweh, onr God, is one Yahweh.” 
This is the %ema which is recited morning and evening as a oonfeasion of faith. 
«i)£j. Bi„ VM. m, p. 788 , art. JOSIAH; W, R. Smith, Old Test, in the 
ChtTckt p, ms. 
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ceaBed. It is in Canaan, again, that regular national festi- 
vals, generally associated with agriculture, were instituted, 
and, in place of the occasional sacrifices of the nomadic 
days on an improvised altar of earth or imhewn stone as sac- 
ramental communions, there was instituted a regular system 
of national and private sacrifices, on fixed altars, of first fruits 
and firstlings, as thanksgiving festivals,®® and the revolting 
practices of human sacrifice and sacred prostitution were also 
introduced. Against these too the classical prophets had to 
wage relentless campaigns, and although they could not 
abolish the sacrifices altogether they could invest some of 
them with an enhanced spiritual meaning. That the nation as 
a whole did not entirely forget the good old nomad days is 
evident from the fact that the Eechabites bound themselves 
to observe all the rules of nomadic life (2 Kings x. 15-16 ; 
Jer. xxxv), that the Nazirilcs abjured, among others, wine, 
presumably because it was a product of Canaanite vineyards ** 
and a favourite libation of the haals, and that the Passover of 
the nomad days, when probably the first-born of the flock 
were sacrificed, became the most important national festival.®® 

Lods has given an excellent summary of the effects of 
the Canaanite contact on the religion of the Israel- 
ites.®* Some of the immigrants forgot their national 
god altogether and began to worship the haals and 
the astartes. The majority worshipped the baals 
and Yahweh simultaneously, for it was felt that 
Yahweh’s seat was in Sinai or Mount Seir and he had no 
fixed seat in Canaan. Some worshipped Yahweh in days of 
trouble as the national deliverer while in the days of prosperity 
they paid their homage to the baals. Idols, such as the 

83 Marti, op. eit., p. 102; Lods, op. eit, p, 290. For the socriflces men- 
tioaed in the lias Shsinra Tablets, see Sir Charles Marston, op. ott., p. 62. 

8i Lods, op. cit., pp. 101, 288, 309f, 4101 and also p. 388 (the Xenites), 
Hosea had to preach that com, wine and oil all came freon Yahweh and not from 
the baals as the people seemed to thinh (2.3, 22), thus establishing the olsim of 
Yahweh to be the only giver of all goods. Bee Dio. Bi., Extra Vol., p, 6S7 f. 

For the Nazirite vow, see Nnm. vi. 

33 Lods, op. cit., p. 200 {. 

86 Lods, op. eit., p. dODf; see Cam, Ane. His., in, p. 434; Die. Bi„ H, 
p 446, art, IDOLATRY ; also J, Huxley, Religion without Revelation, p. 233£. 
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brazen, serpent and the Aslierah, found their way into the 
temples of Yahweh and even female consorts were found for 
him. Gradually, however, Yahweh became the sole object 
of worship ; but all the titles and attributes of the baals were 
transferred to him either because some similarity was estab- 
lished by the Israelites between him and these gods or because 
the native population gave a jdace to the god of the immi- 
grants in their own sanctuaries and he later usurped all the 
sacred spots (high places, springs, trees, stones, etc.), asso- 
ciated with the baals. Readily, some mythical patriarch or 
other wa.s supposed to have established those sanctuaries as 
seats of Yahwist worship in remote times or possibly these 
baals we)‘e themselves converted into some remote human 
ancestors of the Jewish race.®'' Finally, Yahweh became the 
god of the land and Palestine became the land of Yahweh,®® 
although the multiplicity of the original Canaanite 
gods continued to manifest itself in the multiple 
rites, attributes and pow’era attached to Yahweh at 
different places. He himself w^as frequently called 
baal (lord) and was transformed from a god of no- 
mads to a god of peasants with the local rites and 
practices transferred to his cult. But there was also some 
real gain during the Pale.stinian settlement, for the power 
of Yahweh was now extended over the whole of Canaan and 
the Israelites could now have faith in the power and provi- 
dence of Y^■^hweh wherever they might go and did not have 
to serve other god.s, as was tlie nomadic custom when people 
moved into other lands or were outlawed or exiled (1 Sam. 
xxvi, 19).®* Yahweh ceased to be conceived regionally and 
became a truly national god of the Israelites, more powerful 
than the gods of their neighhours. He confounded the caloula- 

« Abrahwn, iHnar, .Tacob and Joieph, before being presented as founders 
of certain holy places, had been their gods or baals " : Abrabani at Hebron, 
Isaac at Beerabeba, Jacob at Bethel, and perhaps Joseph at Shachem. — Lode, 
op. Mt., p. 161, See D'Alvirtla, The Origin and Growth of the Oomeption of 
God, p. 136. 

op. tit,, p. diftf. 

ttTbe principle was later on extended to other gods and the wives of the 
Tswetite princes often brought the statues of the gods of their own conntry and 
even had teropleB built to them H Kings 11. 7>B; 16.81'3), 
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tions of the Syrians under Ben-hadad who had thought that 
as a god of the hills he would be powerless on the plains 
(1 Kings XX. 28). In fact, he always led the Israelites in 
their battles and his ark was carried before the Jewish host 
as an emblem of his presence in their midst wherever they 
might go.®® But the idea veiy often was that although he 
could be invoked anywhere, he had his special earthly seat 
originally in South Palestine and the desert (Dent, xxxiii. 
2; Hab. iii. 3) and later on in the temple at Jerusalem 
(although Solomon himself had his doubts if God could be 
confined to any earthly seat, including the temple built by 
him, when “heaven and the heaven of heavens” could not 
contain him).®^ The compromise between the two views 
took later on the form of a temple-worship strictly confined 
to Jerusalem and a less formal worship offered at any place 
to Yahweh, just as an earlier compromise had permitted the 
retention of the sanctuaries in high places but cut down the 
image of the Asherah and destroyed the idols (1 Kings 
XV. 12-3). ®2 

That the exclusive cult of Yahweh could be established 
only with great difficulty and retained with equal difficulty 
is evident through every epoch of Jewish history. The ori- 
ginal immigrants did not question the right of the different 
nations and tribes to have gods of their own, and when they 
protested against their own people worshipping or consulting 
the oracles of the gods of other people it was not because 
these gods were " nothings,” as the later prophets said, but 
because it implied scant respect paid to their own god 
Yahweh : “ Is it because there is no God in Israel, that ye 
go to enquire of Baal-zebub the god of Bkron?” is the ques- 
tion that the angel of Yahweh asked Elijah to put to the mes- 


90 See, for instance, Dent. 23.124 ’nbere tbe Israelites are directed to keep 
their tents clean because God walks in their midst there. 

01 1 Kiage 8.37. See Gam. Ane. ITif., HI, pp. 433-3. 

00 See Ijods, op. cU., p. 413. Asa and Hezekiah were responsible for these re- 
forms before losiah (1 Xings 15.12-3 ; 2 Kings 18.4, 22) : if Hezekiah had also 
■' removed “the high places,” they apparently, grew np again. Kor Hezekiah's 
-^refonna, see Die. Bf., IT, pp, 873, 148, 

SB 
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JEWISH EXCLUSIVENESS 


sengers of Ahaziah, the king of Israel.** They took delight 
in the humiliations that Tahweh inflicted on the gods of 
other people, e.g., on Dagon, the Canaanite corn-god.®* The 
large-hearted tolerance and the universalism of Yahwist wor- 
ship that could prompt an I.saiah to say,®* “ In that day shall 
Israel he the third with Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing 
in the midst of the earth,” or a Malachi to make Yahweh 
say,®* ‘ ' From the rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same iny name is great among the Gentiles ; and in 
every place incense i.s offered unto my name, and a pure offer- 
ing,” were absent at the time of the Palestinian settlement 
and Yahweh was veritably ” a jealous god,” ” insisting 
upon the strict obedience of the Israelites (whom He had led 
out of Egypt and through the wilderness and the sea to a 
land of comparative plenty and peace and formed into one 
nation) and probably also prohibiting the indigenous 
population from worshipping him with full rites.®® 
This exclusiveness the Jews have practically retained 
ever since, although matrimonial and other alliances 
with the native population, a limited amount of 
proselytization and the sojourn of a large body of 
strangers (g^rim) in their midst at one time must 
have inevitably led to the inclusion of a large number of non- 
Israelites within the Hebrew fold : as a matter of fact, 
Judah was an object of contempt to Israel exactly be- 
cau.se a larger admixture of non-Jewish population had led 


Utioda, op. eit., p. 46fi; •Iw p. SIS, 

w 1 Sam. 9.3. 6«e also Lodg, op. «'(.■ p. 128 for note on Dagon. 

Wlaa. 19.24. 

«MaIacbi 1.11. 

Lode points out (op. cit., p. 313) that in this the Hebrews did not stand 
alone, for other nations bad erpially jealous gods. 

tSTbe period of tbs sojourn at Kadesh, culminating in the journey to 
" the holy mount,” seems to have been the decisive moment when the Hebrew 
tribes fonned tbeniselves into a nation, and adopted the worship of Jahweh as 
their uatioual religiun.-~Lods, op. cit., p. 180. 

HFor attitude towards different tribes and nations, see, for instance, 
Dent. 93.3-8. 
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to the debasing of the Yahwist cult there. ““ Idolatry, how- 
ever, soon made its appearance all over Palestine — some- 
times in a gross form and at other times in a subtle form — and 
images of Yahweh and the brazen serpent were plentiful in 
number even in Jerusalem where the Great Temple of 
Yahweh, housing the Ark which David had brought to Zion, 
should have rendered them unnecessary. Household gods 
(teraphim) too, a legacy of the nomadic times, continued to 
exist undisturbed by the side of Yahweh, of whom probably 
the baals were formidable rivals in men’s allegiance but the 
teraphim were not foemen worthy of his steel. 

The survival of primitive beliefs of the pre-Mosaic age,^“ 
which the Hebrews shared with other nomadic Semites, also 
hindered the spiritual development of the Yahweh-conccpt. 
There was not only a fully organised cultus of the ancestors of 
families and clans and of heroes as well, but also a wide- 
spread belief in “ invisible powers, gods, demons, spirits, the 
souls of things ’ ’ and in the capacity of man to control them 
by appropriate acts and utterances,^® either in the in- 
terest of the individual or in that of the tribe. 
Blessings, cursings, oaths and mourning rites uere 
supposed to have a magical effect divination and 
prophecy were regarded as methods of revealing the divine 
will springs and rivers could mete out punishment and ex- 
pose guilt in trials by ordeal without any reference to God; 
and evil could be averted bv charms, talismans and ornaments 
that liad magical properties. Evil spirits in animal and 
hybrid forms infested the deserts and the tombs, and also 
caused madness, leprosy and plagues of all kinds. Trees, 
springs and mountains, on the other hand, were the haunts 

104 G-Meon’g golden ephod and tbe graven image at Dan prove tliat even 
image Tv'oialiip was no innovation of reroboatn.— W. B. Smith, Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church, p. '241, See Die, Bib., II, p, 447. For the post^exilic attitude 
cf the Jews towards the Samaritans, see Chsjne, Jewish Beltgious Lxfe after the 
Extle, p. 26 f. 

Ml See Lods, op. ctt., p. 209 f; Dfe. Bib., H, p. 446 f, art. IDOLATRY. 
See p, 263 supra. 

I4»irum. 92-24. 

144 Lods, op. cit, p. 479. 

WIbid., p. 299f. 
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SOME EXAMPLES 


and abodes of gods, and Moses is represented as putting a. 
boundary round the foot of Mount Sinai lest the people at 
large should touch the mountain impregnated with divine 
energy and have to be stoned or shot through. The gods 
were often looked upon as members of the social group. The 
moon and the stars were regarded as divine and as capable of 
aiding or injuring men. There were, again, taboos of various 
sorts, mostly connected with sex-life, death, food and wor- 
ship, which detei'mined the nature and duration of ceremonial 
purity and impurity and the distinction between clean and 
unclean (or sacred and secular) persons and animals.*® Blood 
was ceremonially spilt on sacred stones to honour or invi- 
gorate a god (just as libations were offered to departed per- 
sons on pillars near tlieir graves) ; tliey were kissed (as the 
Black stone of the Iva'ba is still done by the pilgrims at 
Mecca) and anointed with oil ; incense was burned to them ; 
and they were very often erected in holy places and addressed 
as gods. Ceremonial slaughter of criminals and enemies 
(herm) took its rise most probably out of this bloody sacrifice 
to sacred stones, and Yahweh was often represented as direct- 
ing the Israelites to put whole populations to the sword and 
punishing them in case of default.*”® It appears, therefore, 
that, as Lods observes, “ the Hebrews peopled their world, 
in pre-Mosaic times, with powers and spirits whom they 
regarded in much the same way as the Canaanite country- 
folk seemed to have thought of their baals. And this com- 
parison helps us to understand why the Israelites, when they 
settled in Palestine, found it so easy to adopt the religious 
practices of the natives : it was because these practices cor- 
responded to the ideas and the needs which had been those 

IW JRrf* of ihe M'ofW, p. 6S. 

i«l S»iB. 16.3; Job. 6.21; 7.19-28. 

Tn th«i ttnique Moabite stone (circa 853 B.C.), now m the Lonvte at Paris, 
which » " the oldest historical inscription in any dialect nearly allied to Hebrew," 
thei Moabite Mcsba describes bow, after sschitig the Israelite sanctuary of Kebo, 
ha slaw tbs whole population—" 7,000 wen and male sojoumers and women and 
female sojonmers and maiileae "~in honoar of Cbemoah (and Aditor).— See The 
Legeoy of Ttrael, Ed. by E. B, Beran and Charles Singer, p, :duf; also Comb. 
A««. ilftt; TH, pp. 873-3. Dent. 3Q.12-.3 limited deatruction to the males only 
ju the ease distant dti«i. 
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of their ancestors.” The only difference was that whereas 
the baals of the Canaanites were “ pre-eminently local and 
agricultural divinities, controlling the fertility of their res- 
pective spheres of influence,” the elohini worshipped by the 
Hebrews in their nomad period were protectors and patrons 
of human clans, tribes and confederations.^®^ 

Here then is as unpromising a beginning for a mono- 
theistic spiritual religion as one might imagine ; and yet out 
of this grew up not only the ethical monotheism of the Jews 
but also the daughter creeds of Cliristianity and Islam, the 
one in opposition to and the other in imitation of Judaism. 
Certain circumstances favoured this development of the 
Hebrew religion. From the very beginning Yahweh’s pri- 
mary relation was to the tribes of men and not to departments 
of nature. The nature and origin of the physical 
world formed a very subordinate quest and the Creation 
passages are all comparatively late. God’s existence 

was taken for granted and the heavens which declared 
the glory of God and the firmanent which showed His handi- 
work were regarded even at a later time not so much as pre- 
mises to prove God’s existence, with the help of the 
cosmological and teleological arguments as used by later 
theologians, as conclusions following from His existence 
at the dawn of Hebrew religious history nature’s happenings 
did not seem to have furnished any serious problem at all. 
Moses declai’ed to them the god of their fathers, the god of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob — ^the same disinclination to 
worship a novel and unknown god is manifest here as in 
Hinduism. Although this Mosaic message did not over- 
throw the gods of other tribes or the popular cults of the 
nomads, referred to above, it reinforced the revelation to 
Abraham who was supposed to have discarded the many 
gods whom the fathers of the J'ews had served ‘ ‘ in the days 
of Terah, beyond the Biver ” (Jos. xxiv. 2, 16). By laying 


iV^Lods, op. ctt., p. 241. 

108 See J. R. DummeloTv, The One Volume Bible Commentary, p. xcixf. 
IH See Die. Si., IT, p. 446, ati. XDOLATBT. 
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emphasis on the aspect of relation to man — as the god of the 
Israelites whose patron and protector Yahweh was declared 
to be — the Mosaic revelation at once invested God with a 
personal character. Yahweh did not exercise subtle influ- 
ence on the world like an astral being nor did His major 
labour consist in providing a home for man out of chaos or 
cosmic waters. Ho was conceived to hold moral relations 
with man, although at first that morality w'as mostly con- 
nocted with magical i)racticcs and ceremonial observances. 

That the magical and the miraculous formed a 
considerable part of the divine manifestation would 
be evident from the pages of the Pentateuch. God’s 
spirituality did not include originally very much 
Ijeyond the attribute of consciousness ; it was very often 
conceived materialistically as a subtle substance, a mystic 
fluid or energy which could be poured out (Isa. xxix. 10) and 
which it was dangerous for all but the elect and the ceremo- 
nially pure to touch or handle. Not only did theophaniea 
often take material forms — ^presumably because to the ignor- 
ant nomads spiritual inspiration by God would have 
conveyed little or no meaning — but tlie taboo of 
divine presence was so great that looking into the 
contents of the Ark or touching it involved, in the 
case of the unauthorised, instantaneous death, as if 
by lightning-stroke, and death was the penalty for 
those who would touch Mount Sinai when Yahweh descend- 
ed on it to reveal Himself to Moses,^“ although the act might 
be unintentional and no moral turpitude might be involved. 
It is necessary to know these primitive origins, for otherwise 
we shall fail to understand why the High Priest alone^^* is 
authorised to enter the Holy of Holies on the annual Day 
of Atonement and to cleanse the people that they may be 
clean from all their .sins before Yahweh (Lev. xvi. 30), and 
why *^the mass of the people have no direct access to their 

11$ See W. It, Smith, OM Testameni in (he Jeaith Ghttreh, p. SSSf. 

>»! Bum, 6.19; 2 S*m, 6-6, 7; Lst. 16.1. 

iWBxod. 19.19, 21, 

W. It. Smith, OU 3P«1. *« (he J, CK, p. 44S,^ 
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G-od in the sanctuary” and "only the prio-it'?, who live under 
rules of intensified ceremonial purity, and have received a 
peculiar consecration from Jehovah Himself, are permitted 
to touch the holy things,” pretty much as in orthodox 
Hinduism the Brahmanas alone are authorised to worship tiie 
gods and touch the sacred objects. "The prophets had no 
power to abrogate any part of the law, . to dispense with 
Mosaic ordinances, or institute new means of Grace, other 
methods of approach to God in lieu of the hierarchical 
sacraments.’ It is not inconceivable also that the insti- 
tution of kingship and the building of a temple for Yahweh, 
which are almo.st synchronous in Israelite history, were both 
modelled on the practices of the surrounding nations and that 
the persistence of the temple-rituals was a relic of the Canaa- 
nite religions ceremony just as many Eoman Catholic practi- 
ces to-day are survivals of pagan customs. The Ark of the 
Covenant was in fact a sort of compromise between spiri- 
tuality and idolatry it satisfied the craving for a visible 
symbol without providing an image and the tradition that 
't contained the two tables of Divine injunction must have 
invested it with an ethical meaning. The nearest modern 
analogue of this would be the worship of the Granth Sahib 
by the Sikhs who venerate and adore in much the same way 
their scripture on this side idolatry. 

The conception of God as a person could lead in Judaism, 
as in other religions, to divergent types of develop- 
ment. Thus personification might lead to anthropomorphism 
or thinking God in terms of man. This anthropomorphism 
might be taken literally or figuratively, i.e., God 

in W. B. Smith, Old Testament tn file Jewish Chnreh, p. 229. 
Even the Levitea, who Conned a aeooad cordon of holy iniaiatera 
between the people and the prieets, might not touch either ark or altar, 
lest bo h they and the priesla should dm (Num, 18.8), not to talk of the laity 
(Num. 17.18) ; and the stranger was ordained to he put to death if he approached 
High unto the priesta in the tent of meeting or the tahernacie of the congregation 
(Num. 18.7). 

US W. B. Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 231. 

lit The common idol wa^ an nncoath ftgnro of clay or wood ; the more pre- 
tentions was of gold or eilver, or at least plated. — Die, Bt., II, p. 446. (See lea , 
44.11-9.) 
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might be invested with the limitations of man or He 
might be described in terms of human character as this is 
the nearest category applicable to him. When anthropomor- 
phism extends to the attribution of human organs to God we 
have the basis of idolatry. Physical descriptions are not rare 
even in the oldest traditions, “ Yahveh moulds man like a 
potter ; he plants the garden of Eden and walks through it in 
the cool of the evening like a rich Mesopotamian. Adam 
hears his footsteps. He comes down from heaven to see the 
building of the Tower of Babel. He eats and drinks with 
Abraham, and the latter washes his feet. He struggles with 
daoob and allows himself to be overcome.” He smells the 
svi'eet savour of Noah’s sacrifice after the Deluge. He is 
described as having eyes, ears, a mouth, nostrils, hands, 
a heart and bowels, and his breath as being long or 
short. It is difficult to say that ” the language only testifies 
to the warmth and intensity of the religious feelings of the 
writers Lt is far mote probable that these realistic tales, 
like the fables in the Pnranas, were devised to satisfy certain 
types of mind. In fact, there is a method in the 
presentation of these human characteristics, for they be- 
come rarer in God's dealings with the Hebrew race in course 
of time. The underlying idea probably was that there was a 
time when God conversed with the patriarchs of the race face 
to face and that, therefore, Yahweh was to them not an object 
of faith or speculation hut a visible presence in human form.^ 

This remark may be illustrated further by the way in 
w'hieh Yahw<di deals with Moses. Possibly the narrator 
wished to indicate the spiritual advance effected in the creed 
of Moses by representing Yahweh as manifesting Himself 
through signs and symbols — ^through a burning hush, a 
column of smoke nr fire or what is vaguely described ns His 

WD'Alyiellii. op. eit, p. 31B. 

UtTx>3*, op. eiLt p. 487. See, however, the explanation in A. Cohen, The 
Teoehitipt of Moimmiies, p. 84 1 ((rfifde to the Perplexed, 1.46). 

«» zHi?. Bi., Tt, p. m 

^3* Attempt ie made to defend invieifaiUty by snggesting that Ood appears 
to men in dreams or at night and not in vraking or normal., moments. Tahwo^ 
wanted to leave dacob as the day was breaking (Uen. 83.S6>. 
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glory. There is a hesitation about visible presence to Moses : 
although we are assured that with Moses Yahweh “ will 
speak mouth to mouth, even manifestly and not in dark 
speeches, and the form of the Lord shall he behold ” CNuiri. 
xii, 8), we find that what Moses actually saw was the back 
of Yahweh when He took away His hand from his eyes (Ex. 
xxxiii. 23). Later Jewish commentators, in order to atte-' 
nuale the physical presence still further, held that it was the 
knot on the phylacteries of Yahweh that Moses saw and 
the Qur’an, which is generally more opposed to anthropomor- 
phism than other scriptures, lays down that Moses never 
saw the form of God but swooned away when a mountain was 
turned into dust by Him in answer to his prayer that God 
should show Himself to him (Sura vii. 139). That the popu- 
lar belief about Yahweh wuth a physical frame revived in later 
times is undoubted, for from the 3rd century to the 10th" 
century A.D. various speculations about God’s stature, the 
paraphernalia of the heavenly court and even God’s daily 
occupations were indulged in, till the Karaites began "to ridi- 
cule this whole method of mystical anthropomorphism.^** 
The Deuteronomy, as is to be expected, denied altogether 
that Moses saw Yahweh (iv. l2) and added as a reason that 
otherwise people would be tempted to worship idols (iv. 
15-19)":^® “ Take ^^e therefore good heed unto yourselves; 
for ye saw no manner of form on the day that the Lord spake 
unto you in Horeb out of the midst of the fire : lest ye cor- 
rupt yourselves, and make yon a" graven ima^e in the form of 
nnv fimire, the likeu^s'! nf male or female, the likeness of any 
beast that is on the earth, the likeness of any winged fowl that 
flieth in the heaven, the likeness of anything that creepeth 


in.a?ha Talmndistg representga Ood not only as wearinir the phylacteries 
bnt also as reniding the Torah much as a pions Jew of the times used to do.— 
See ERE. vi. 298 , • • • 

«*ERE. •vi. 996. 

Canon Xjindsay Dewar points out that tVs Denteronomic legislation was 
reaponsihle for diverting the nation’s imagination to the Temple and, after its 
destmction, to the' Messiah and the Mealised Zion. It was also resjaansihle for 
fastening the imagi ration on the letter the law. — See Imaginition and Beligion, 

p. 88. * 

96 
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on the ground, the likeness of any fish that is in the water 
under the earth : and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto 
heaven, and when thou seest the sun and the moon and the 
stars, even all the host of heaven, thou be drawn away and 
worship them, and serve them, which the Lord thy G-od hath 
divided unto all the peoples under the whole heaven.” But 
very often this invisibility was qualified by two ideas. The 
one is the belief that Yahweh is not really invisible but that 
no one can see His face and yet live (Ex. xxxiii. 20). Ti’he 
other is that Yahweh may sometimes show His form and 
yet choose not to kill, as when He spated the lives of Jacob 
(Gen. xxxii. 30), Manoah and his wife (Judges xiii. 22), 
Gideon (Judges vi. 23), Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abihu and 
seventy of the elders of Israel (Ex. xxiv. 9-11). 

But the creation of man after the image of God (Gen. 
i, 26-27), if taken in a physical sense, is bound to cause 
difftculty and this is likely to be accentuated by the possi- 
bility of ” sons of God ” marrying the daughters of men 
(Gen. vi. 2), whatever meaning we might attach to the word 
' sons ’ here.^“ The difficulty was sought to be overcome by 
suggesting that all descriptions of Yahweh’ s form were 
figurative or illusory. The various organs stand for the 
different powers and attributes of God and have no physical 
meaning. In the Targums (i.e., versions in the Aramaic ver- 
nacular) ” all anthropomorphisms, with few exceptions, are 
paraphrased and spiritualised. Thus, e.g., by the eyes and 
ears of God are understood His omniscience, by the hand His 
omnipotence, by the mouth of God His immediate communi- 
cation -with man, or inspiration (e.q,, Hu. 12 *). The finger 
of God in Ex. 8 is rendered ‘ this is a plague from before 
Jahweh.* Or, again, all physical activities of God were 


UiPor tbo spiHtiul And labbinlcAl iuteipretstion of Man baifig mada in tbei 
image M God in the Boole of Zahar, Me Abelaon, Jewish MfHicim, p. 180 f (asp. 
p. ia»). 

Bf., n, p. 31?. 

w EBB. fi. SOS. Maimonidu in bii (7«tda to tbe Perplexed adopts a simi' 
he Sevioa RRB, vijt. 843). 
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either qualified by the use of the words ‘ as it were, ’ or des- 
cribed in vague general terms or entirely removed. Thus, He 
did not actually eat with Abraham or wrestle with Jacob — 
it only appeared as though He did,“^ The informed reader 
will readily remember in this connection Ezekiel’s visions of 
God in the opening chapter of his book ““ where, speaking 
of the enthroned God, he writes that “ upon the likeness of 
the throne was a likeness as the appearance of a man upon 
it above ’ ’ and that this was ‘ ‘ the appearaiice of the likeness 
of the glory of the Lord.” But as the pure spirituality 
of God did not seem to have been adequately secured even 
by these devices, a number of intermediate beings and angels 
were latterly conceived to take over all physical manifesta- 
tions of God. Thus in the later Jewish literature man was 
supposed to have been created not in the image of God 
but in that of the ministering angels Similarly, 
wherever the personal appearance of Yahweh had originally 
been described, one or other of the many theologumena 
took its place. The substitutes were invested with the an- 
thropomorphic functions of Yahweh so that His own trans- 
cendental and spiritual character might not be affected in any 
way. Of these passing appearances of Yahweh, which do not 
exhaust His being completely mention may be made of 
‘ the angel of Yahweh, ’ which has been described as ‘ a tem- 
porary desceht of Yahweh into visibility;’ ‘ the face of 
Yahweh ’ which partially manifests Him, possibly in asso- 
ciation with the sacred Ark ; ‘ the glory of Yahweh ’ which is 
His manifestation to Israel on solemn occasions in the form 
of fire and brightness in general ; ‘ the name of Yahweh ’ 
which is His manifestation in the attitude of help.^®*' 

W Die, Bi., H, p. 206. Bee Hoghea, liioUoMiy of Itlam, p. 230, art. 
JEWS. 

WEzek. 1.26, 28. With this may be compared the more realiitio desorip. 
tlcns of Daniel, 7.0 end Eev. 4JJ. ' 

i»Dfc. Bf., H, p. 206. ' ' 

IM See Dio. Bi., Extra Vol,, p. 688 f, for a full description of these different 
forms. See Iiods, op. oit„ p. 460; Che^e, Troditione and Beliefs of Ancient 
Israel, pp. 277 f, 62S. 

. J la Islam adopted the tehn ' Face of Allih ' in imitation of the Jewish- des< 
Pli^tioiQ. apd'the Mystics of Isl^m alee nsed the exptessioA * the Name -of -Allih.' ’ 
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There is no doubt, however, that what the Deuteronomy 
pictures as a possible consequence of seeing God’s form was 
what was actually practised by the Israelites at large and 
that personification led to idolatry in various forms. We are 
told, for instance, that in the private sanctuary of Micah the 
Ephraimito there were an ephod, teraphim, a graven image 
and a molten imago, and also that Gideon made an ephod 
of gold and it may be presumed that regular religious ser- 
vice was held in their honour with the help of priests, as in 
Hindu temples to-day. The figure of God was probably human 
in most cases but, as in popular Hinduism to-day, other 
forms also were not unknown. The bull-image of Dan and 
Bethel, the brazen serpent, the massebah, the ark, the 
aaherah, the teraphim and tlie ephod (the exact nature of 
the last two being still a matter of dispute) were all asso- 
ciated with the Yahweh-cult and lowered the religion even 
below the anthropomorphic level and reduced it, in the eyes 
of the prophets to a primitive superstition. But even 
anthropomorphism puts obvious limitations on divine omni- 
presence ; no wonder, therefore, that it should be necessary to 
allot to Yahweh an earthly seat. At a time when He was 
not regarded as having His seat in heaven (of which 
Genesis xxviii is the first intimation) the multiplication of 
His sanctuaries in the old Canaanite high places and in new 
seats w^as a real spiritual gain inasmuch as the partial limita- 
tion incidental to a human figure was thereby re- 
moved.^* Still, human limitations lingered on and 
Yahweh had to leave either heaven or Sinai in 
order to inspect distant things and events and to 
render effective help to His chosen race.**^ Prom this 

W Judges 17 ; 18. Lods tlunks that theM was only ons otatud {op< eit,, p. 4S0 

f.11.1). 

Judges 8 . 24 - 7 . 

U* Die. Bi., Extra Vol., p. 627. See J. Talmda, Late aitd Life aecoriiiig 
ie Eehren ThmgU, p. 8S {Repteeeatation of the Deity]. 

Mtjjoda, op. eit„ pp. 480-l| Die. Bi., II, p. 201; Extra VoL, p. 628 f. 

W See Die. Bi„ Extra Vbl., p. 646. 

W Though Eeavetn was Hii throne, Ho manifested himself over all .th* 
carthr-to Abraham in tfir and Canaani to Jacob in Mesopotamia, to trhom He 
aln said, * Eear not to go down ipto Egypt; J -wili go down witL thee ' (On. 46,^;. 
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point of view, Josiah’s concentration of all worship at Jeru- 
salem was a doubtful immediate blessing, for it must have 
diverted a portion of the popular veneration from the pubhc 
cult of a unitary Yahweh to the private worship of the many 
household gods (teraphim),^^® as the people could not have 
easily changed over from the cult of a near but limited 
presence to that of a distant but ubiquitous Yahweh. It is 
ueodlcss to add that a purely spiritual Qod with a centre 
everywhere and a circumference nowhere was established in 
the popular mind after prophetic denunciations of centuries, 
and that the disappearance of the Ark and the destruction 
of the Temple of Jerusalem materially contributed to the final 
overthrow of idolatry among the Jews.^**® 

The spiritual development of Judaism may be measured 
not only by its success in working off the imperfect represen- 
tations of Yahweh through visible symbols but also by its 
transcendence of that anthropopathy with which early 
thought had invested Him.^^^ It is in the prophetic 
writings that Yahweh could say that He is G-od 
and not man, for in earlier books He is so far assimi- 
lated to man that not only human traits but 
also human imperfections chng to Him,“® If, hke man. He 


to Moses at Smai and in Egypt; to His peo^de, gMng before them into Canaan 
(Ex. 38.1S). There, though His presence was specially attached to the Ark, He 
also revealed Himself to Joshna as the oaptain of the Lord’s Hosts (Jos, 6,14). — 
Die. Bi,, II, p. 209. 

See W. B. Smith, Old Tutament in the Jewish Ghuroh, p, 248, on the 
lose of porsonal contact with Ood on account of the suppression of ths local 
sanctuaries; also p. 864. 

Eive things which existed in the first Temple were lacking in the second. 
These were (a) Eire from on High, (6) Anointing Oil, (o) the Ark, (d) Hhly 
Sjurit (t.e., canonical prqthecy), (e) the Uiim and Thummim,— Abelson, The Im- 
manence oj Ood in Rabbinical Literature, p. 261. Bee p. 267 n(2) for later 
sabstilutes of (6) and (c). 

uo pftr the ineorporeality of God in Maimooides, age Cohen, op, eit., p. 86 1. 
Bee EBB. tu, 843. 

ui See Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, 67 (Cohen, op. eit., 

pp. 86, 89). 

Iti Occasionally elsewhere also : see 1 Sam. 16.39—' The Lord is not a man 
that he should repent;' also Nnm. 23.19. 

iffl Eor an instructive list of quotations on this topic from Talmodio litsra- 
tore, see P. I. Hetshon, A. Talmudie Miscellany, p. 128 f. 
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is a consoiouB personality, like man also is He limited in 
knowledge. Being not omniscient,”^ He has to oomo down 
from heaven to see the building of the Tower of Babel and 
to verify the reported wickedness of Sodom.”® Possibly also 
the direction to Moses to ask the Israelites to mark their door- 
posts and lintel with the blood of a lamb, so that He might 
‘ ‘ pass over ’ ’ their houses and smite the first-born in 
Egyptian homes only, was prompted by a sense of His 
limited knowledge, although the motive to test their obedience 
was also present.”^ Ho possesses most of the human emotions, 
good and bad. " He repents that He made man (G-n. 6 ®), 
and also of the evil that He intended to do (Ex. 32 ”) ; He is 
grieved (Gn. 6 ®), angry (1 K. 11 *), jealous (Dt. 6 ”), gracious 
(Ps. Ill *) ; He loves (1 If. 10 ®), liates (Pr. 6 ”), and much 
more.” He is afraid of the men that He had Himself 
made lest they should obtain too much power — ^that by eating 
of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge Adam should be like 
TTim and that by building the Tower of Babel men should 
reach heaven and gain divine power ; and He behaves towards 
them just as India does towards aspirants after his heavenly 
throne, i.e., He confounds them and crushes them.”’ A cer- 
tain amount of anthropopathism is inevitable in any descrip- 
tion of God if there is to be any distinction between His 
attitude tow^ards saints and that towards sinners. It is only 
in philosophies like those of Sankara and Bradley, where 
Brahman is impersonal and the Absolute super-personal, that 
characterisation belongs to a lower form of the Ultimate 
Principle — ^I^vara in the one ease and God in the otlicr — 
and the Ultimate Ground of all being becomes indeterminate. 
Later Judaism did not escape this tendency altogether when, 
presumably under the influence of Greek Philosophy, God 


l«6ce Num. 6.16 j 1 Eng» 17.18. A meal offering ol memorial, bring- 
ing iniqoity lo twaembranee, wa« pr«ti»ed.— See Ijods, op. eil., p. 467. 

»*Gen., 11.6. See Cheyne, op. oit., p. 201 f. 

Mt Gto.. 16.31. 
iffNxod.. 13.13. 

IHc. Bi„ n, p. 128. See 1 Sam. 16.11 and Also Num. SSUS, 1 Sam. 16.29. 
Ul 8 m Ir. T. Hobboue, UnaU in BtoluMon, JX, p. 121. 
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wtts removed far away from the world and contact with Him 
was effected through intermediate beings, emanations or mani- 
festations; possessing some sort of substantial existence of 
their own by the side of God Himself. The early writers, 
however, did not have the scruple of the philosophers or of 
the authors of the Septuagint version or the Targum litera- 
ture, who either used paraphrases for these human thoughts 
and emotions, when used of God, or else removed them whole- 
sale.^®® They not only used freely these expressions regard- 
ing God but had no scruple, even in suggesting that God in- 
cited the Israelites to steal the silver and gold of their Egyp- 
tian neighbours on the eve of their flight from Egypt as a 
timely provision against the days of impending necessity ; 
that He agreed to put the innocent Job to trial at the sugges- 
tion of Satan and that He sent lying spirits to entice Ahab 
so that he might be killed.^ 

What hindered the moral development in the idea of 
Yahweh was the reminiscence of the needs of nomadic days. 
The Hebrews of those times thought in terms of their tribes as 
did the other Semites, and the character of Yahweh was mo- 
delled on tribal needs and tribal ideas. Their salvation lay in 
close unity for purposes of defence against the Egyptians and 
the Philistines and offence against the Canaanites whose 
fertile land they coveted. Naturally, therefore, the God that 
revealed Himself to Abraham and Moses was primarily 
needed for tribal expansion and tribal cohesion so that a 
nation might evolve out of scattered groups. This explains 
two features of Yahweh’s character — ^His martial temper 
and His partiality towards Israel. Yahweh is the leader of 
the Israelites in war. He was their only King before the 


Die. Bi., n, pp. 206-7. 

W1 Exod. 11.2. 
irajol). 1.19; 9.6. 

1 Kings 22.20. See Lods, op. eit., p. 469 f. Thus Abiinelech would 
have been slain by Qod i! he had lain with Abtahsia's wife, Sarah, although he 
did not know her to he another man's wife and would then havu bgea umouent 
bom a moral poiht of view (Gen. 20.S-7). 
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establishment of the monarchy He is the lord of host 
— Yahweh Zeha'dth who often leaves His dwelling place on 
Sinai to lead the Israelites personally to victory His angels 
fight the battles of Israel and even the stars in their course 
fight against Sisera at His command, as described in the Song 
of Deborah (Judges v.20), and the captain of His host 
comes to the help of Joshua (Jos. v. 13 f). He makes known 
His march by the rustling of leaves (2 Sam. v. 24), He gives 
out a lusty shout on arrival at the Israelite camp He lays 
low tlioir enemies or pursues them with great slaughter. To 
quote Lods " In time of war, Jahwcli aided his people 
in counsel as well as in action ; he aided them in counsel by 
revealing through oracles, dreams, or omens, the fortunate 
or fatal result of the intended campaign, and by pointing out 

the necessary strategy ; .in action he aided them by 

spreading panic among the enemy, by pouring down hail 
upon them, by causing tlie sun and moon to stand still in 
order to allow his people to dispatch the fugitives, by pro- 
ducing a storm or an earthquake In Hebrew poetry 

Jahweh is ‘ a man of war ' ; he overwhelms his enemies 
with his arrows and smites them with his sword.” As His 
visible presence, the Ark was carried in front of the advanc- 
ing Israelite army, and there was tumultuons joy at its arrival 
at the camp. " Only so much is clear that after the per- 
manent estfiblishment of the Ark in the myslerions darkness 
of the adytum of the temple, its former connexion with the 
war-god, ■Tnhircfi Zchn'ottu must have vanished from the 
popular consciousness, and that in place of this the awe- 
inspiring mojestv of this (lod must have come into the fore- 
gronnd.” ^ It is in his capacity as the war-lord of the 


UtMunaiehy 'ms iostiiatad •with tnited feslings or rather ■viewed differently 
at diffierent times. Peo .Tndffes S.2S.8; 1 Sam. SlOf; 1 Snm 016. 

IB See Die. Bi., Extra Vol., p. 606 t , for the various meanings of this 
aj^wHstion. 

M* In Wnna. 91.14 refewmee is msde to a Book of the Wars of Vahweh which 
is now lost. 

wlTnm. 98.91. 

iBIiods, np. eit., p, 469 j see also p. 294. 

^ Die, Si; Extra Vol., p. 637. This change is reflected^in the change in 
tihe meaning of the term nebCtm which originally signiBcA probably those who 
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Israelites that Yahweh insists on the wholesale slaughter of 
conquered enemies and the destruction of their properties — a 
direction that was softened at a later time and also originally 
in the case of distant cities.^®® His treatment of 
offending Israel or else of its enemies often looks like a puni- 
tive measure more allied to military discipline than to justice 
tempered by mercy, and very often the offence is merely 
technical. Tie is frequently represented as quick to take 
offence, sujqect to “ iinaceountable humours ” and re- 
vengeful to a degree — whether the picture is a survival of 
ancient belief or a warning against moral and spiritual lapses 
it is difficult to say.“® 

These unattractive features of Yaliwcb disappeared as 
Israel succeeded in ils-wars with the Canaanites ; but still no 
quarter was shown to those who forsook Yahweh and went 
after the local haals. Israel was the people of Yahweh and 
had special responsibilities in the matter of w^orshipping Him 
and Him only. Yahweh ceased to fight Israel’s battles, and 
even used Assyria and Babylon as avenging rods, when 
Israel forgot its covenant with Him. The Prophets were 
responsible, however, for bringing about a change even in 


were eeired in holy frenzy and produced ecstatic cries in connection with the 
batt'es of Yahwah, the war-god, but at a later time those who rerealed the spiritual 
aspect of religion talthongh they too were always imbued with a national spirit). 
In early tiroes tho prophets were cslled ‘ the chariots and horsemen of Israel ’ (3 
Kings 3.13; 13.1J). See Di'r J?i.. B'^tra Yol., p. 653, 655, 656. They originally 
corresponded to Dervislies. — See Hnxloy, Reliqinn without Hooelation, p. 235. 

' 4(0 The spirit of fanatirism heroines dangerous and homicidal when it eggs 
on the worsbippore to aggressive wars against people of alien cults and when it 
justifies as pleasing to its god the ornelties inflirted on the conquered. This is the 
spirit of old Israel and of Islom, — U. R. Earnell, The dttribw/es of Goii, p. 76. 

Dent. 26.10 forbids tho destrnetion of fmit trees which 2 Kings 3.13 enjoins. 

1(1 See Exod. 33.10. 

itt The great prophets and their post-exilic disciples explained the anger of 
Yahweh by the injustice of man {the people, tho generation or tho individual) 
which required to bo punished ; but tho ancient Israelii es, while not unmindful of 
the relation between guilt and punishment, thought of many more canses why 
God should take offence or regarded Bivins anger as inscnitable. — See Lods, 
op. eit,, p. 467. 

1(3 Another great offence in ancient times was offence against Yahweh 's own 
person or sinning against the Lord (1 Sam. 2.26) as when Eli’s sons took their 
portion of the sacrifices before Yahweh had received His ewn or before the other 
guests bad theirs (1 Sam. 3.13-6), 

37 
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this conception ol Yaliweh. It is not out of anger but out of 
His love that He chastises sinning Israel so that she might 
return in penitence to licr rightful Lord.^®^ In a well-known 
passage of Exodus (xxxiv. 6) God is described as “ full of 
compassion and gracious, alow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy and tnitli, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin;” but the passage ends 
witli the threat that Ood ” will by no means clear the 
guilty, visiting tlie ini(|uity of the fathers upon the children ; 
and upon the eliildren’s children, upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation.” It was loft to the Prophets to incul- 
cate the first part of this description and to modify the last 
part in so far as it I’clated to punishing the guiltless posterity 
of sinners. St. Paul may be said to have partially undone the 
work of the Prophets regarding the second part in so far as 
he made the whole human race the inheritors of the sin of 
Adam and found in the unmerited suffering of Jesus the 
Divine scheme of human redemption ; the Doctrine of 
Original Sin ia fortunately not necessary for a proper appre- 
ciation of the I'fc and death of Jesus or the message of 
salvation preached by hlni.^“ The whole burden of the 


IM Cf, Tho Prowrbs 3.11-2 : My fsou, despise not the chastening of 
the Lord ! Neitlier be wearv of his leprnof : For whom the Lord loveth he re- 
pro'vetli; Even r,s a father the son in whom he delighteth. 

165 See Ti. n Ferneil, The .Utnbu>e^ of Ood, p, 128 ; also 0, Ffleiderer, 
Pairfinism, V'ol. T, Chops, I anJ H.; Die. Bi., Ext. Vol., p. 066; also Gon. 8.21; 
I's. fil.M.'j; Job lU; 1.8.14; 23.4 f. 

" The Ricnidcatinn (both in origin and importance) of the redeeming 
death of Christ is conneefod with tho sentence of guilt, by which man, as the ob- 
}ert of the wrath of God, was placed under the cune of the law, subjected to 
death as the punishment of sin. Man is ransomed from this disasttons state of 
punishment in that the demand for hin punishment in natisded by the death of 
Christ as a vicarirttw exp’ittnrti ^arrifiee. Through this ransom the death of 
Christ is the cause of the appeasing of the wrath of God, or of the manifesta- 
tion of his love, and thus it is a purely objeefire act of God or Christ in oitr be- 
half, for the purpose of our rescue. But. at the same time, the death of Christ 
frees «s from the pmrer of *in which dwells in the Besh, for this principle of sin 
is destroyetl, Srst in Christ himself, and then in ns through our mystical com- 
munion with hint. From this pfiint of view the death of Christ as a mort^eation 
of the peek is the commencejnent of a snhjeotive ethical process, which goes on 
and completes itself t'n tte."-raeiderer, i’onlinHm, T, p. 22, 

It is interesting to note that Roi Bahadur G. C. Ghosh, ihe founder of the 
pnsent Lectureship, althongh a devout Christian, dnea not think that Christ came 
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later Prophetic teaching j on the other hand, is that in- 
dividuals are punished for their own sins by Yahweh and not 
for the iniquities of their ancestors, kings or 
leaders, as was preaclied in olden times when, for instance, 
the Pharaoh’s personal guilt entailed the death of all the first- 
born of Egypt and David’s blunder in taking a census in 
spite of Joab’s uarniug sent seventy thousand innocent 
people to death while he himself escapod.“^ 

That, in spite of a change in the concept of 
Yahweh, the Temple-service should be marked by 

extensive ceremonial slaughter of animals of diffei’ent kinds 
and this should be acquiesced in by the Prophets must 
be due to the fact that Yahweh absorbed the magical 
sacrifices of blood, Avhieh were originally made to 

fetishes in the pre-Moaaic days of the Semitic tribes (and 
‘ confirmed by Moses in his code of religion), and also retained 
the character of the war-lord. The Law was to the Jews the 
only means of Divine grace and the law laid down in 
minute details the quantity and quality of each object of gift 
to Yahweh. All that the Prophets could do, therefore, was 


the Second Adam to undo the ein of the Eirst. In an article entitled ' Lamen- 
tutions of Christ ' in the Amrita Bazar Palrika (Calcutta) of 26th Dec., 1933 
(Diik edilion), he writes : ‘‘In uiy Eather’s kingdom the offering of a ransom for 
one's sm or the pleading by another on behalf of the sinner dees not avail : every 
unrepentant sinner shall suffer for his sin, but none in his stead; heaven will not 
be filled by unregenerato beings.” See also his article on The Theory of a special 
dmnity of Christ in the Proceedings of the Eleventh Indian Phtlosophieal Con- 
gress, p. 187 f. 

JMExod. ll.S. 

1^2 Sam. 2115; see, liowever, 1 Chr. 21.1. See B. M. Jones, Beligious 
Foundations, p. 92. 

tM See Diiinmeiow, The One Volume Btble Commentary, p, Ixxiii, for later 
roforencus than O.T. ; also W. E, Smith, Old Test in J. Ch,, p. 238 f. 

MS See Die. Bt., 11, p. 208 • " Thus God Himself was regarded as devoted 
to the study of His own Law, and not only of the Law but even of the rabbini- 
cal developments of the Law. By day He ‘ is engaged upon the 24 Boohs of the 
Torah, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, and by night He is engaged upon 
the 6 divisions of the Mishnah. Qod is even represented as having companions 
in the study of the Torah. At least we have, according to Baba Menia, 86b, even in 
heaven an assembly, like the high schools on earth, devoted to the investigations 
of the Torah, Here the great Habbis sit in the order of their merit and of their 
knowledge of the Law, stndying llalaeha, and God studies with them. They dis- 
pute with one aridthor and lay down Halocha’,'* 
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to point out that a just and merciful god wanted something 
more than offerings of animals and cereals and liquids 
in order to be pleased.^™ In their zeal for multiplying reli- 
gious services and for collecting the sacred tithes the 
priests forgot the oppression and hardship likely to he caused 
to the poor. The centralisation of all worship at Jerusalem 
Lad, again, an adverse ellect on those Levites who were 
scattered through the provinces ; they lost their priestly occu- 
pations and wore thrown upon the charity of the landed 
classes along with the strangers, the widows and the or- 
phans.^™ The earlier Prophets could not condemn the sacri- 
fices altogether, as, before the return from Babylon, gifts to 
the sanctuary were spontaneous and private, and not, 
as after Ezekiel’s and Ezra’s reforms, an official business 
conducted with the help of “ a fixed tribute in kind upon all 
agricultural produce and flocks.” But they and 
their successors had hard words for those in power 
who were buying out the poor proprietors of land 
and who thought that justice could be sold, un- 
lawful pleasures of all kinds indulged in, and the 
poor neglected or oppressed with impunity, provided 
the sacrifices sent to the Temple were regular and ample. 

' ‘ Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom ; give ear 
unto the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrah. To what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the 
Lord : I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of 
fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he-goats. "When ye come to appear before me, 
who hath required this at your hand, to trample my courts? 
Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is abomination unto 
me; new moon and sabbath, the calling of assemblies, — 

l?<W. R. Smith, Old TeH. in J, Ch., p. 240. 

»n Ibid., p. 443 f. 

WDeat. 13.13, 18j 14.87, 29; 16.11, 14; 36.11 f. 

tow. R. Smith, Old Tat. in J. Ch., p, 87B. During pru-oxilic days the 
Temple yias the king's sanctuaTy end the regular offerings ■were his gift. The 
people, however, agreed to pay a regular voluntary poll-tax for the regular 
offerings of the Second Temple. 

IM Mteah 6.7, fl; Jer., 7. See W. E. Smith, Old Test, in J, Oh„ p, 873, 
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cannot away with iniquity and the solemn meeting. Your 
new moons and your appointed leasts my soul hateth : they 
are a trouble unto me ; i am weary to bear them. And when 
ye spread forth your Bands, 1 will hide my eyes from you ; yea, 
when ye make many prayers, I will not hear : your hands 
are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean ; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; 
learn to do well ; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.” Deutero-Isaiah is 
more outspoken against the whole Temple-cult : ‘‘ Thus 

saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my 
lootstool ; what manner of house will ye build unto 
me and what place shall be my rest? iPor all 
these things hath mine hand made, and so all these things 
came to be, saith the Lord : but to this man will I look, even 
to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that 
trembleth at my w'ord. He that Icilleth an ox is as he that 
slayeth a man ; he that saorificeth a lamb, as he that breaketh 
a dog’s neck ; he that offereth an oblation, as he that offereth 
swine’s blood ; he that burneth franlcincense, as he that 
blesseth an idol.” In the same strain speaks Micaht 
” Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? shall I come before him with burnt 
offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be 
pleased witli thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil? shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He hath showed 
thee, 0 man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” In spite of these denunciations, 
so long as the Temple lasted there could be no 
question of abolishing the rituals. But during the 
Babylonian exile the nation had learnt to worship 
Yahweh in a different manner, for outside Jerusalem 
uo sacrifice could be offered and people had to eat 


’KIsa. 1.10-17; also 69.1 f. See Amos 6,91; 1 Sam. 16.99. 
W8 Isa. 66.1 f. 

M7 Micah *6.6-8. 
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‘ uaclean food.” Hence after the return of the rem- 
nant from captivity, in addition to some improvement in the 
temple-worsliip, which was resumed with some enthusiasm 
by the returned exiles as a public cult with a new code of 
rules, the exilic custom of ” the devotional study of the 
scriptures, the synagogue, the practice of prayer elsewhere 
than before the altar,” which were ” ail independent of the 
old idea of worship,” was continued as a daily religion and 
made up for ‘ ‘ the narrowing of the privilege of access to God 
at the altar.” A growing sense of abiding sin and the 
iiecessity of Divine f(jrgivencss required a different God from 
the one whose wrath was not turned away except after in- 
flicting injury, and who insisted on his quota of vengeance 
tor a transgression of his ordinances.^’'® The Prophets taught 
that Yahweh was ever ready to extend His loving forgiveness 
to the penitent ‘ ‘ without the intervention of any ritual sac- 
rament ” for He is ‘ God and not man ” (Hos. xi. 9). “ God 
is with Israel in his sin, only because He has implanted 
within him this virtue of repentance.” This penitence, 
however, must show itself not in outward observances hut in 
active charity and by undoing the wrong done ; “ Is it to 
bow down his head as a rush, and to spread sackcloth and 
ashes under him? wilt thou call this a fast, and an accept- 
able day to the Lord? Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen? to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the bands 
of the yoke, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house? when 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover him ; and that thou 
hide not thyself from tliine owm flesh? Then shall thy light 
break forth as the morning, and thy healing shall spring forth 
speedily : and thy righteousness shall go before thee ; the 
^ry of the Lord shall be thy rearward.” (Is. Iviii. 5-8.) 

In the conviction, therefore, that God’s punishment is 
not wanton or vindictive hut prompted by a desire to reconcile 

»aw. B. anitb. Old Test, in 3. Ch., p. 37®. 
p, 373. 

iMAbelaon, The Immanenee ej Gei in Rabbinieitl LiteratuTa, p. 140. 
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man to Himself through the purification of suffering and re- 
pentance Israel could not but look upon Yahweh as the well- 
meaning Father- who chastises him out of love.^®^ Long 
before the Lord’s Prayer was uttered or penned the Jews had 
learnt to look upon Israel as G-od’s son and Yahweh as the 
Heavenly Father (Is. Ixiii. 16, Ixiv. 8) towards whom trust- 
ful resignation was the only praper attitude.^®^ He became the 
Holy One of Israel who looked to men’s motives and not to 
their acts. Israel is to circumcise his heart and not his fore- 
skin to find favour with Yahweh. God is to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth if His redeeming mercy is to be sought. 
Nor did the prophets nor even the legalists leave the people 
in any doubt about what they meant by a spiritual religion. 
Here, for instance, is an illustrative quotation from Ezekiel 
(xviii. 1-9, 23) w'hich may be compared with the Quranic in- 
junction quoted at the end of the first chapter : ‘ ‘ The word of 
the Lord came unto me again, saying. What mean ye, that ye 
use this proverb concerning the land of Israel, saying. The 
fathers have eaten sour gvapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge? As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have 
occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold, all 
souls are mine ; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of 
the son is mine : the soul that sinneth, it shall die. But if a 
man be just, and do that -which is lawful and right, and hath 
not eaten upon the mountains, neither hath lifted up his eyes 
to the idols of the house of Israel, neither hath defiled his 
neighbour’s wife, neither hath come near to a Woman in her 
separation ; and hath not VTonged any, but hath restored to 
the debtor his pledge, hath spoiled none by violence, hath 
given his bread to the hungry, and hath covered the naked 
with a garment ; he that hath not given forth upon usury, 

UiProverba 3.19. 

, MS W''enat, in his Sfiatem der Ohriatiichen Lehre, counts no loss than 23 
passages in the Old Testamant in which God is conceived as father exootly in the 
same way as we find in the gospels. — ^Dhirendro Nath Chowdhnry, In Search of 
Jems Christ, p. 20. (See other references there.) See also Abelson, Jewish Afj/sti- 
oism, p. 79 £ ; The Immanence of God in Babhinicdl lAteraiure, p. SI. See art. 
GOD in Die, Bi., II, p. 208 for references. 

JMFor the evolution of the meaning of 'Holy,' see Die, Bi„ Extra Vol., 
f 681 f, 
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neither hath taken any increase, that hath withdrawn his 
hand from iniquity, hath executed true judgment between 
man and man, hath walked in my statutes, and hath kept njy. 
judgments, to deal truly ; he is just, he shall surely live, saith 
the Lord God.” ” Have I any pleasure in the death of the 
wicked? saith the Lord God; and not rather that he should 
return from his way, and live? ” 

The failure of Judaism to become a world-religion in 
spite of these spiritual developments must be laid at the door 
of that Jewish exclusiveness which is at once the wonder 
and the de.spair of all iiaticns who have come into contact ’I'.'ith 
the world’s most despised and persecuted race. From 
the very dawn of his history Israel has suffered 
from a tribal paranoia with its characteristic symp- 
tom? of megalomania and persecution delusion. Israel 
is God’s chosen race, Yahweh’s own anointed seed, His 
first-born ; to Israel of all nations has He chosen to reveal 
Himself and His name.^“ It is not to individuals in their 
private capacity that God has chosen to speak nor did He 
wait for them to approach Him with a spotless and spiritual 
life before making His wishes and graces known.”® The 
glorification of Israel was a part of Divine policy — ^through 
him had Yahweh decided to spread the message of true devo- 
tion and upright conduct. Wlicn He promised to Abraham 
that He would make a great nation out of his seed 
or called Moses to preach His name. He was 
dealing with them as representatives of the 
future race. He established a covenant between Himself 
and Israel os is done between two nations so that no scope 
might he left for prevarication and no chance given to the 
race to plead its inability or unwillingness to ratify the tran- 
saction. He wrote down the conditions of Israel’s guidance 
in two tables of stone and sealed the covenant with Moses by 
summoning to His presence, in addition to Moses and Aaron, 

i« See Die, Bi., BYtm Vol., p. 676. 

W* Die. J5f,, R^tra Vol., p, Kii (the relation of Yahweh to Tarael). Thia ap- 
pears epeeiall; in the Deuteronomy. , 

J**8e* W. R. Smith, Old Tat. in, J. Gh„ pp. 236.6, 
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eeventy-two representative Israelites who all celebrated the 
event by a friendly feast. But God did something more. 
He gave them Canaan as an inheritance after leading them 
out of Egypt, saving them from the pursuing Egyptians 
and also providing for them in the wilderness. The nation 
was to remember that Yahweh was its special god and that the 
worship of any other god before or beside Him was forbidden 
nor were matrimonial alliance with the pagan Canaanites,^“ 
worshipping at their sanctuaries and consulting their oracles 
permitted. The sin of a single leader was regarded as a default 
of the nation, for in those nomadic and patriarchal days the 
tribe had a collective responsibility and the iniquities of the 
fathers were visited on their sons. 

In its original form this exclusive alliance of Yahweh 
with Israel did not always prove morally satisfactory. 
Moses could insinuate that foreign nations would not think 
highly of Yahweh if after extending His protection to the 
Israelites He should refuse to help them in their distress — ^it 
was more or less a point of honour with Him to help Israel 
against the foreigners who were backed by their ovm gods.“® 
“Thus,” as Kuenen observes, “in the conception' of the 
people, Yahweh’s might, or, if you prefer to put it so, 
Yahweh’s obligation to display his might, must often have 
overbalanced both his wrath against Israel’s trespasses and 
the demands of his righteousness.” But as soon as Yahweh 
was invested not only with moral attributes but with an 
ethical character by the Prophets, this partiality for Israel 
had to disappear from His nature, just as with it disappeared 
also the reality and necessity of the gods of other nations.”^ 
Yahweh’s scheme of the government of the world now includ- 
ed not only Israel but also Assyria and Babylon, the rods 


IW Exod. 94.9-11 ; also Num. 11.16 f. It is curioBS that tha Septnagint vor- 
sion should be ascribed to seventy or seventy-two translators — the two being addi- 
tional nnmbere like those in the above places of the O.T. 

lUExod. 84.15-6; Dent. 7.3; Judges 3.3. See Lods, op. ctt., p. 403. 

189 Whence the inSictiona on Pharaoh (Gen. 13.17) and Abimeleoh (Gen. 
30.4 f). 

ItOKnenen, op. cit., p. 110. 

UiPor the aolity o! Tahwoh, see Dio. Bi., Extra Vol., p.- 680. 

aft 
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Avitt •which Yahweh had scourged Israel because of the lat- 
ter’s faithlessness to the covenants "with Him : He could also 
punish the non-Israelites or use them as aids to Israel’s 
revival if He so pleased.^® Yahweh is no longer the ‘God of 
gods’ and ‘Lord of lords’ (Deut. x, 17) but is God (Deut, vii. 
9) and ‘beside Him there is none.’“® 

The only logical conclusion of this position is that 
Yahweh is the God of the Jews and the Gentiles alike and 
that not only for Israel but for the whole human race Yahweh 
alone is God. This would have entailed the bestowal of 
the full rights of Judaism on all who acknowledged Yahweh 
as God and also an active enrolment of Gentiles within the 
fold of the Jewish Church. It appears, however, that ]ust 
as the non-Aryan tribes of the hills and the plains were 
slowly absorbed within Hinduism in India -without much 
missionary activity and could generally obtain only an in- 
ferior social status, so also the non-Israelites of later times 
were permitted to follow Jewish religious customs but did not 
obtain the full rights of spiritual citizenship. The contempt 
for the Gentiles was quite open and dining with them or enter- 
ing their houses brought about ceremonial unclean! iuess. 
Even the Hellenizing Jews were not free from this anti- 
Gentilic feeling,^® and it appears that this contempt was 
carried over to Christianity itself w^here the quarrel between 
the Jew'ish Christians and the Gentile Christians was fairly 
acute and the work of St. Paul among the Gentiles was 
bitterly opposed.*® No wonder, therefore, that in spite of 
some proselytism in their midst these did not acquire even the 
rights of the strangers (gerim) or sojourners who lived in close 
Association with the Jews. Thus, though it was permitted 
to the non-proaelyte Gentiles to bring offerings to Yahweh, 
they had admission only to the outer court of the Temple, 
ranch as to a Hindu village god some Indian Musalman might 

HilWi. 8,9, 10, ISf; 10. See gpecMIy ICneaen, op. eit., p. 124 f. 5 also 
Xb». 44.98. 

WDetit. 4.t», 80; 1 FangK S.60; 9 EingB lO.lS; Isa. 87.16. 

IH of lontl, p. 

»jM». Bf., m, A. m 
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bring gifts in fulfilment of vows without being allowed en- 
trance into the sanctuarj'. During the early days of settle- 
ment in Canaan Israel took it for granted that other nations 
had other gods, and Israelite kings contracting mixed mar- 
riages took it as a matter of course that their foreign wives 
should have temples raised to their own gods — a 

belief which was subsequently worked up into the 
theory that Yahwch had assigned to the other 

nations the sun, the moon and the different cons- 

tellations for their gods. But the concession granted to 
the heathen neighbours could not be extended, without serious 
risk, to the sojourners in their own midst,^®® for these would 
spread their contaminating cult to their Jewish masters, pat- 
rons, protectors and friends. Hence the practical neces- 
sities of the case demanded that these foreigners in their own 
midst should be differentially treated. Being originally per- 
mitted to act only in menial capacities in the Temple, they 
were gradually invested with the same rights and duties as 
the Israelites themselves and subjected to the same laws of 
cleanliness and purity in the later Priests’ Code (as 
contrasted with the Deuteronomic legislation). Thus no 
difference existed latterly between Israelites and g&rim in the 
following matters ; — ' ‘ The ger is to participate in the Feast 
of Weeks (Dt. 16“'), of Tabernacles (16 “'), in the 
offering of first-fruits (26 “), the Sabbath rest (6 ^^), the 
tithes (14 “'), the gleanings of the field, etc, (24”'), and 
he is to have equal justice done to him (24 In the 

E'riestly Code, established after the drastic reforms of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, " the gfdr is placed practically on the 
same footing as the native Israelite ; he enjoys the same rights 
(Nu, 35 ” ; cf, Ezk. 47 **), and is bound by the same laws, 
whether civil (Lv. 24 “), moral and religious (18 “ 
20 * 24 “ ; cf. Ezk. 14 0, or ceremonial (Ex. 12 ”, Lv. 16 ® 
8 10 12 18 18 22 ”, Nu 15 ” ” 19“); the principle 

uoFor the attitude of the Israelites towards foreigners, see Die. Bt., ItC, 
osp. p. 61, art. EOREIONER. 

ivt Die. pp. 166-7, art, GER. See J. Vahuda, Law and Life oe- 

cording to Helrew Thought, VH. Tlie Status of Strangers. 
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" One law there shall he for the home-born and the stranger,’* 
is repeatedly affirmed (Ex. 12 Lv. 24 Nu. 9 15 “ “ ®), 

the only specified distinctions being that the gdr, if he would 
keep the passover (which under no circumstances is the 
foreigner permitted to do), must he circumcised (Ex. 12 ^), 
and that an Israelite in servitude with him may be redeemed 
I'efore the jubilee (Lv. 25 a privilege not granted in the 
case of the master’s being an Israelite” (Lv. 25“*.') 
Having lived as exiles twice, namely, in Egypt and in Baby- 
lon, the Israelites had a soft corner for the strangers in their 
midst and conceded to them the right to adopt the Jewish 
faith ; but in relation to foreigners they were almost absolute- 
ly exclusive and it is only a prophet like Isaiah that could 
promise to the heathen a share in the glorious future of the 
Israelite faith (Is. Ivi. 6-8; cf. Zeph. iii. 9). When Israel 
will have acted as a light to the Gentiles and the servant of 
the Lord would bring to them His message, Jerusalem shall 
turn into a house of prayer for all nations and unto Yahweh 
shall all knees ultimately bow (Is. xlv. 23). ‘ There is no 

God but Yahweh and Israel is His prophet.’ 

That these noble sentiments should be more preached than 
practised is a fact of history that cannot be ignored or ex- 
plained away. Whatever tendencies towards universalism 
might have been present in the Prophets, the Eabhis who 
succeeded them gradually limited the applicability of ‘ the 
E’atherhood of God and he sonship of Man ’ to the Jews 
alone Judaism thus deliberately excluded the heathens 
from the salvation of Yahweh which some of the prophets had 
preached as being destined for all alike. The reason of this 
is to be sought in the post-exilic emphasis on legalism, which 
the destruction of the second Temple and the development of 
mysticism failed to counteract completely. Hinduism 
affords an instructive parallel in this matter. There too 
speculative philosophy affirmed the equality of all souls 
before, or rather their identity in and through. Brahman; 

^ liilf p«. 167 • • 

Afyiitclm, p. 80 ; p. 06 . 
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hnt practical religion limited the blessings of salvation to the 
Hindus alone and latterly resisted the inclusion of non- 
Hindus within the fold of Hinduism. The domain of Yahweh 
similarly remained limited to the Jews and the original prose- 
lytes.“® Although the whole development of Judaism from 
Moses to Malachi was directed towards establishing the 
authority ol Yahweh over the Jews and the Gentiles alike and 
the equality of all moral individuals before Yahweh, the only 
solid advance made was that the reality ol other gods by the 
side of Yahweh was denied and idolatry in all forms was 
banished altogether from the Jewish religion. The Gentiles 
remained outside the Jewish fold in spite of the fact that 
Hellenizing Jews were innumerable and Greek philosophy 
was largely utilised in building up a conception of the opera- 
tion of God in the world. 

In other directions also the original limitation of Yahweh 
was sought to be removed but sometimes with equally dubious 
final results. The original Judaism had no otherwordly 
gaze ^ and Yahweh’s covenant did not at first extend beyond 
death. Yahweh was originally the god of the living and not 
of the dead and His punishments and rewards had reference 
to this life alone. Much of Y^ahweb’s hard dealing with indi- 
viduals, tribes and races can be explained if we remember 
that the Jews did not originally believe that Yahweh could 
pursue the prosperous sinner beyond the grave or reward 
struggling viitue with post-mortem happiness. The horror of 
death to a pious Jew consisted in banishment from Yahweh’s 
jurisdiction and realm and in incapacity to praise Him ; that 
IS why Hezekiah prays for an extension of his life on earth.*® 
The dead became elohim in their graves or in Shcol and they 
were worshipped, appeased and approached by the living for 
deriving benefit and guidance. It is only gradually that 
Yahwism replaced this cult of the dead by representing them 
as being devoid of knowledge and strength, and, about the 


SOS Legaey of Israel, p. 39. 

SKI See Marti, op. eit., pp. 178, 2S6f. 
w* Legaog of Israel, pp. 24, 89. 

SMIsa 38.18-19. Of. Pa. 80.9; 88.1-6, 11.2; 11B.17. 
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second centxiry B.C., it asserted the jurisdiction of Yahweh 
over tho dead also in the shape of a judgment after death, a 
resurrection and an immortality.^ ‘ To the moral attributes 
of Deity, to His supreme pity and justice, there are endless 
references in the Psalter and the Prophets; to the divine 
omnipresence there are but few.’ It was a kingdom won 
lor Yahweh when it began to be believed that He was present 
not only in the highest heaven but also in the lowest pit.“® 
Everywhere Yahweh reigns supreme. This extension of 
Yahweh’ 8 jurisdiction was a direct effect of exile in a land 
wliere similar beliefs about the destiny of the departed held 
sway. But, conversely, a contraction of His realm occurred 
when, in imitation of the Zoroaatrian model, Judaism began 
to exonerate Yahweh from the creation of evil and ascribed it 
to Satan, the Semitic counterpart of the Zoroastrian Angro 
Mainyu,®^ The motive was undoubtedly good, for it was 
felt that a good and merciful Yahweh could not, consistently 
with His character, create evil.®'® Eve was tempted by Satan 
in the garden of Eden, and through him did Sin and Death 
invade mankind — a conception which has been so graphical- 
ly described by Milton in his Paradise Lost. The peculiar 
Christian view of redemption through the Logos that took 
tiesh and brought Messianic salvation to mankind was based 
upon this later Jewish belief of the responsibility of Satan for 
the fall of Adam. 

The idea of the holiness of Yahweh and the 
sinfulness of man became almost an obsession in 


i^Xjods, op. cit., pp. 218 f; also p. 4S5. Thii wao cloaely connected 
vrith tlie deetrino of the Meseish whose advent was believed to he imminent in the 
Ijook of Daniel where the doctrine of individual leeurrection ia fiiet found.— Bee 
Marti, op. ctf., p. 229; also p. 23.1. James On in The Chrhlian View of God and 
the Wotld ^Appendix to Tjectnre Y. The Old Testament Dcetrine of Immortality), 
p. 900 f.t etatos that the doctrine of resunection is "one of tho very oldest 
deotriiun in the Bible.” 

MS Die. Bi.. II, p. 207, art. GOD. 

Mspe. ms. 

swiiods, op. eit., p. 470, 

MS Ps. 6.4, " Evil ehall not sojoum with thee," was used as a text by the 
Uldrash to dissociate God from evil and to interpret such passages as Gen. 1.8, 
and S.10-17 where the pronominal form ** be *’ is substituted for Vahweh, 
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later Eabbinical literature. He was considered to 
be so holy that pious Jews were afraid of uttering 
His name and used a substitute, like Adonai or 
Elohim, or a paraphrasis, when reading His name aloud.®® 
Even the Rabbis pronounced the name with bated breath and 
quickly slurred over it.®^® The mystery surrounding the Di- 
vine name, which is so often repeated in the Old Testament,®*® 
was deepened in Rabbinical literature, which began to dabble 
in the occult lore of its formation out of the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet ®*® and it became a symbol of Yahweh’s 
transcendental purity. Blessings were invoked on the Divine 
name whenever it was mentioned just as peace is invoked on 
Muhammad by the Musalmans whenever his name is uttered. 
Now, this excessive reverence could have but one effect, name- 
ly, to remove God as far as possible from this world of sin and 
suffering. Hosea had spoken of Yahweh returning to His 
place till offence was acknowledged ®*® and the Song of Songs 
Rabba had described the successive withdrawals of the Sheki- 
nah of God to the ascending tiers of heaven with the increas- 
ing s'ns of men but, as Abelson points out,®*® “to the old 
Rabbinic mind there was always a very real glimmering that 
however all-pervading and all-embracing God may be in an 
immanental sense, He is yet marked off from the world by 
some not easily discernible line of separation.” 


309 Abelson, The Immanence oj God in Rabbinical Literature, p. 207. See 
Dte. Bi., n, p. 206. 

310 Abelson, Jcioieh Mi/eticism, p. 27. 

*11 See, for instance, Exod. 3.14 and Judges 13.18. 

*1* Abelson, Jewish Mysticism, p. 25; alao Ch. V. The Book ‘ Yetsireh ’ 
fp. 98 f). 

«» Hosea B.16. 

*11 The most striking passage in this connection is Song of Bongs Bebba vi ; 

" The original abode of the Sberhinab was among men. When Adam sinned 

it ascended away to the first heaven. With Cain’s sin it ascended to 
the second. With Enoch to the third. With the generation of the 
Elood to the fourth. With the generation of the Tower of Babel to the fifth. With 
the Sodomites to the sixth. With the sin of the Egyptians in the days of 
Abraham, it ascended to the seventh. Corresponding to these, there arose seven 
righteons men who brought the Sbechinah down, back again to earth. These were 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Levi, Eehath, Amram and Moses.” — Abelson, The Imma- 
nence of God in Rabbinical Literature, p. 136 (see also Jewish Mysticism, p. 68), 

»* Abelson. ^Tbe Immanence pf God in Rabbinical lAterature, p, 38, 
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Christian writers, who are often unconsciously biased 
in their estimate of Judaism, like to dwell upon the distinc- 
tion between the transcendental deity of the Old Testament 
and the outward observances necessary to please Him, on the 
one hand, and the pervasive presence of the Christian God 
and the inwardness necessary to worship Him, on the other. 
They think that after removing God to transcendental heights 
Eabbinical Judaism invented a fetv mechanical devices to 
bridge the gulf between God and the world. Thus Hummelow 
observes,®® ' ‘ What is called the transcendent view of God be- 
came predominant ; that is to say, He was so far exalted 
above the world as to be out of touch or communication with 
men. He who had formerly tabernacled with His people and 
spoken familiarly to the prophets, seemed now to dwell in a 
far-off heaven where no personal intercourse could be had with 
Him.” Now let us hear what a Jew has to say to this 
charge, for, as I have maintained in connection with 
Hinduism, it is always good to refer to the followers of a faith 
for a more correct estimate of the vital significance of dogmas 
and rituals. Says Dr. Abelson,®^ ” A theology which posits 
a far-off God, separated from man by an unfathomable dis- 
tance, could never give that large scope to the doctrine of re- 
pentance which we find in the pages of the Eabbins. This 
doctrine is of itself sufficient to stamp Judaism as a religion 
of the heart. And if mysticism is “relicion in its most acute 
intense, and living stage,” then must Eabbinic Judaism hold 
a foremost place in the categorj' of mystical religions. Eor 
few could have realised the Presence of God more acutely, 
more intensely than the Rabbinic Jew, who aimed at sancti- 
fying even the. smallest details of the physical life, because 
he regarded nothing a.s being too bumble to come within the 
purview of Him, whose glory fills the universe, and whose 
word is the mainstay of all.” 

We may well believe that in later Judaism the problem 
was to reconcile a Holy God with a sinful world, a God who 

•Wjr. B. Pammelov, <1 Cirntnentavy on the Hohf Bible, p. Ixvii. See also 
Hamack, What is Chritiianiiff?, p. ISS. 

UT Abetaoik, The Immnmee of Ooi in Bahhinieat lAteraturh, pp. 
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was far removed and a God who was yet accessible, a God 
whose form was unknown and a God whose manifes- 
tations were yet not infrequent in Israel’s history. 
Yahweh was regarded as having a manifestation in 
the physical world, and also a manifestation in 
human minds, in the tribal life of Israel, and even in human 
history and cosmic happenings. The most notable of these 
mediating conceptions is the Holy Spirit which later on 
played such an important part m the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity.®'® Although tJiorc arc numerous references to 
Spirit and the Spirit of God in the Old Testament find the 
Apocrypha, it is only in two places (Ps. li. 11 and Is. Ixiii. 
10, 11) of the Old Testament that the term Holy Spirit 
occurs ; it is only in the Talmud and the Midrash that it 
is most frequently used. These terms w'ere intended to con- 
vey the idea of Divine presence in the world of men and 
things. When an act of heroism or good government is per- 
formed on behalf of Israel, or when the nation receives a phy- 
sical or spiritual quickening, it is the Spirit of God that is 
operating. When an individual is possessed with a sudden 
fit of inspiration or when he acquires a permanent insight 
into the will of God and a moral inclination, he is drawing 
his strength and impulse from the Divine Spirit. It is the 
Spirit of God, again, that brings the WDrld into being, fills it 
with living and sentient beings, and preserves it in existence 
and guides its destiny in this aspect it is called the Wis- 
dom of God which is “a cosmic power, the all-encompassing 
intelligent will of God manifesting itself in the creation and 
preseiwation of the world, and as an eternal and unerring 


See AbelBon, The Immanence of God in Itnbbinieal Literature, Cha. 
SIV-XXI, for an exhauativo treatmenfc of tliia snbiect (oap. p. 198). 

Mills remarks (in Our Own Religion m Ancient Persia, p. 11) : " Aliura 
Mazda, the Living Lord, the Great Creator (or possibly the ‘ Wise One ’), has a 
most Eotmtiful, or moat Holy Spirit, who is sometimes identical \vith him, and 
there is precisely the same difficulty in distingnishing between Ahnra and His 
Holy (?) Spirit, which meets us in the Semitic when we endeavour to decide 
positively in the analogous obscurity. (Often we cannot tell whether Yahveh’s 
attribute or His creature is meant}.” 

ttlln 7i6har iqystioism the En-Sof (the Infinite) was regarded as having 
"Similar functions.— See Abelson, Jcioieh Mysticim, p. 143 f, 

39 
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guide and ruler of mankind.” ““ The ever-present Spirit of 
God began to be conceived in two different ways. In the Old 
Testament a sensuous presence of Yahweh to Moses, Isaiah 
and Ezekiel had been alluded to : ‘‘ God’s Immanence, His 
accessibility, His nearness, His all-encompassing and all-em- 
bracing reality became so deep-rooted a conviction to the 
minds of individual Eabliis hero and there, that the barriers 
separating the intellectual and emotional aspects of mind 
broke entirely away, and they saw witli the eye, and heard 
witli the ear, siglits and ,sfmud.s from an unseen world, traces 
of a Presence which impinged upon them, invaded them, fill- 
ing tliem with high and divine impulses, raising them to the 
position of the elect whose state of life is a complete unity of 
being witii God.” The appearance of the Spirit of God 
as Light or Fire or Sound or a Dove was an article of creed in 
Rabbinical literature before Christ’s time, and Christianity 
took it over as a well-known method of Divine manifestation. 
The mystic Jehuda Ha-Levi (1085-1140) taught in the 
” luisari ” (Book iv. iii) that ” by means of a system of 
vigorous self-discipline it was always possible for the worthiest 
spirits among the Israelites to have that degree of communion 
with God which enabled them to see God by the medium of 
what is termed ‘ Gloiy ’ or ‘ Shechinah ’ or ‘ Kingdom,’ 

' Fire,’ ‘ Cloud,’ ‘ Image,’ ‘ Likeness,’ ‘ appearance of the 
bow’,” ^ Although doubts were sometimes expressed as to 
whether tlic manifestation of God was possible outside the 
Holy Land of Palestine or the Israelite nation, a few bold 
thinkers conceded that any one could so sanctify his body, 

iMAbetsott, The Immanence n] God in Babbinical Literature, p, 100, 

Ml Ibid, p. ai3. 

MJIbid, p. 253. 

' Tea times the Shechinah came down into the world : — at the garden of 
Eden (Sen. iii. S); at the time of the Tower (Oen. xi. 5); at Sodom (0en. XTiii. 
at); in Egypt (Baxhjii. 8p. nt the Bed Sea IPs. xviii. 9); on Mount Sinai 
(Exod. six. 20); into the Temple (Exek. xliv. 9)j in the pillar of cloud (Eum. xi, 
25). It will descend in the days of Gog and Magog ; for it is sold (Zeob. adv. 4) 
" And His feet shall stand in that day upon the Mount of OliTes."— Avoth d'Eah. 
Katban. Ch. 34 {quoted in Berahon, A Talmuilk Muteellanu, p. 146; see loo, oit, 
tor the graduat ascents of the Shechinah), "" 
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mind and spirit as to be capable of receiving tbe Holy Spirit 
of God.®’ The only condition of Divine inspiration was in- 
tellectual wisdom, moral richness and physical strength.®^ 
The stages of spiritual perfection have been thus summarised 
by E. Phineha.s b. Jair (2nd century A.D.) : “ The Torah 
leads to carefulness, carefulness to diligence, diligence to 
cleanlines.s, clc<anliness to abstemiousness, abstemiousness to 
purity, purity to piety, piety to humility, humility to fear of 
sin, fear of sin to holiness, holiness to the Holy Spirit, Holy 
Spirit to the Eosurrcction of the Dead.” The Jews re- 
jected the Christian doctrine of Incarnation as in their reli- 
gious literature, especially in Eabbinical literature, it was 
laid down that every one could reach the ideal of Holy Spirit 
by guiding his faculties aright. Here is a great resemblance 
between Hinduism and Judaism, for the former also 
recognises the capacity of each individual soul to 
realise its potential infinity. Like Hinduism, again, 
Judaism admitted that legalism and ceremonialism 
had their social and spiritual value, but that the in- 
dividual soul could at all times realise its mystic union with 


233 Abolfion, The Immanence of Ood m Rabbtntcal Lileralure. Cl>, XXI. 
Holy Spirit in its relation to Non-.Tewa; also pp. 29!) f., S70. See Jewieh Mysti- 
ctstn, pp. 4 f, 96; also W. E. Smith, Old Testament in the Jeiotsh Church, pp. 338-7 
in this conneotion. 

22iAbelson, The Immanence of God in Robbtmcal Literature, p. 247; Jewish 
Mysticism, p. 89. 

Maimonides ennineratcs the follo^rmg as the essential factors of a prophetic 
faculty : — ” (1) Physical strength, so as to endure the strain involved in the 
momenta of ecstatic conmianion. (2) A training of the intellectual faculties to the 
highest pitch of perfection. (S) Great imaginattre power. This is closely allied 
with emotion; the vision, etc,, that the prophet beholds is (?) the outcome of 
emotional imagination. 14) Exceptional moral discipline. (5) The absence of 
all physical, intellectual or moral dieturhances. There must ho no pain, no 
sorrow, no feeling of degradation. (0) The wilt of God, into which an element of 
the miraculous or unaccountable always enters." 

Maimonides rejects the suppositions that God can choose whomsoever He 
pleases for infusing His spirit and that men by training their intellect to the 
necessary pitch of perfection by study and other methoda can acquire prophetic 
power. He thinks that in addition to inteilectiial and mural perfection there must 
be a Divine inspiration or call to prophecy. — See Abelsoii, The Immanence of God 
in Rabbinical Literature, p. 246 f. 

MSAbelson, The Immanence of God In Rabbinical Literature, p. 271 f. 
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Prayer took the place of sacrifice in this method of 
approaching God.*®^ In fact, the Bssenes seemed to have ob- 
served only the Sabbath and to have neglected most of the 
other prescribed practices of the Jewish religious life.*^ 

But there was one thing which the Jews always dreaded 
and that is the identification of God and man. They had re- 
sisted the temptation of divinising their patriarchs (possibly 
they had humanised the pagan gods into patriarchs) and they 
had also refused to admit that a unitary God could 
be partially incarnated on earth. Jewish mysticism 
could never rise to Upanisadic heights, and state- 
ments like ' I am Brahman,’ ‘ I and my Father 
are one,’ etc., would have sounded blasphemous to 
Jewish ears. As Montefiore observes,®® “ It (Jewish Theism) 
clings to two aspects of God, summed up in the twofold 
metaphor, which, though a metaiJhor, yet, as Judaism insists, 
describes a reality, ‘ Our Father, our King.’ Ahhinu, malkenii. 
So Judaism addresses it,s God, and it refuses to let go either 
term, either metaphor.” Thus while, on the one hand, 
” Hebrew faith has left to mankind no finer witness than the 
readiness with wdiich it received and the fullness in which 
it has transmitted, by prophet as well as by psalmist, the 
gospel of the Divine participation not only in human sorrow 
and suffering — in all nnr affliction He was afflicted — ^but even 
in .shame and trouble of men’s guilt, and in spiritual agony 
for their redemption and holiness,” “ the danger of a 

3l6Abalsoti, The Immanence of Goil in Rabbinical Literature, p. 286. 

mibid,, p. 825. 

>20 Alielson, Jewish Mysticism, p. 30j Dio. BL, Extra. Vol., p. 68; EEE. v. 

386 f. 

God in Hifl transcomlont holiness seemed to have vanished from the sin* 

stained land The sertso of follownhip with Jabweh was broken. Yet His Haw 

and promise wore there in written form. In thrro directions relief was sought ; 
first, by filling up the interspace between God and man with boavenly hierarchies; 
Bfloond, by the formation of qnietist circles like tho Essenos, who sought, away 
from the clash of the world's narfare, the lost secret of the ancient fellowship with 
Jahweb; and third, by tho cherishing of apocalyptic dreams, in which the Day 
of tho Lord was seen as tlie sheer and sudden act of God breaking in upon the 
course of history. — EEE. vii. 508. 

»» hetiney of Israel, p 108. 

3M Ibitl., EpiloKue, p. 619. 

Ml Jbirf., p. 98. 
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degeneration into Pantlieism tbrongh an identification of lire 
Deity with the world,” on the otlier hand, ‘‘ is avoided by 
making the Bhechinah or Holy Spirit a possession, a kind of 
emanation of Clod.” Hod is a Person and cannot, there- 
fore, be dissipated into an impersonal essence of the world 
even though His presence is ubiquitous. To solve this diffi- 
culty Judaism not only evolved certain phenomenal appear- 
ances of Yaliweli l)ut even pcrsoniiied them. Although 
Jewish widtens think tliat the Jewisli-IIelJcnistic ‘ Wisdom,’ 
the ‘ Word ’ of the Pourth (lospel, the ‘ Memra ’ of Targu- 
niic literature and the ‘ Bhechinah ’ of the Talmud and Mid- 
rashim all point more or loss to “ the immanent manifesta- 
tion of Divine Wisdom, Divine Power, Divine Love, Divine 
Justice, ’ ’ ^ they are themselves obliged to admit that these 
were often anthropomorphieally viewed as dealing directly 
with the world so that the holiness and inscrutability of 
Yabweh might not bo compromised by contact with a sinful 
world.^^^ In consonance with this oscillation of thought wo 
find that, on the one hand, God is supposed to create the world 
through ten agencies which are really His attributes, namely, 
wisdom, insight, cognition, strength, powder, inexorahleness, 
justice, right, love and mercy (and which supplied the basis 


Abelron, The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature, p. 368. 

233 Abelaon, Jewish Mysticism, p, 78; Immanence of God in Bab, lAt,, p. 163. 

The olbor personiArations are Ketatron of the Oaonic-mystical Uteratuie, 
tbo ' active intelligence ' of Gabirol and Maimonides, the ' Ten Sepiroth ' of the 
KabbalislB.— See Abolaon, Immanence of God in Bab. Lit, p. 167. 

The Memra is a personification, almost a liypostatising, not of the Divine 

Beaann, bnt of the oxcentive Divine Word All bodily appearance or bodily 

action is ascribed, not to God, bnt to His Memra The Sheehinali differs from the 

Memra as being [originally] impersonal. Prayer and trust arc predicated of the 

one, but not of the other The ' Riurit of Ood ' is repeatedly sxukon of as the 

sonreo of inspiration and nf revelation Dcsiilcs these inlormediatc agencies 

there is ths Messiah (‘ Son of Man ’ in similitudes of Bk. of Enoch), -whose furc 
tion is cap. that of judgment and of the restoration of the chosen people. And 
there is also the -whole celestial hienatchy of angeU.—Dic. B%., n, p. 807, ort. 
GOD. 

MtAhclsnn, JeioiJi M'/dicnm, p. 71; Immanence nf God in Rab, lAf., 
pp. a.*)! fthe Torah is per-.onIfic(l as also the ITnly Spirit), 901, 100, 173 n (3l> 
(emanation doctrine to avoid change in the nature- of God), pp. 160-60. Roe osp. 
Ch Vin of Book of Proverbs, flee Dnmmrtow, op. cit., p. Ixviii and p nhont 
Wi'dora ; al8o->CliByne, op. cit. p. 88 C. 
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of tlie Ten Sefirot of the Kabbalists),®® and, on the other, He 
is withdrawn from the world to such an extent that it became 
necessary to associate with Him certain pre-existent entities 
to take charge of the creation and guidance of the world.^® 
The Babylonian exile familiarised the Jews with the 
Zoroastrian system of angels and personified abstractions, 
and it is likely that the tendency to return to the regal con- 
ception of Yahwch was accentuated thereby and the Apocalyp- 
tic visions and Messianic pictures were modelled on Zoroas- 
trian ideas. It would not be unfair to say that Judaism was 
so far influenced by Platonism, Gnosticism, Mithraism and 
Zoroastrianism during the centuries just preceding the birth 
of Jesus that the immanence of God in the world 

and His nearness to the Israelites as individuals and 
as a nation were in some danger of being lost 

sight of and that the reformation of Jesus originally 

consisted in emphasising the aspect of the Fatherhood 
of God as against the aspect of the Kingship which 

involved the necessity of intermediaries in God’s government 
of the world. It is indeed true that in the Gospel of St. 
John and in the Epistle to the Hebrews much of this latter- 
day Jewish belief invaded Christianity also ; but Christianity 
in its original conception must have been directed against 
the mystical philosophy about a transcendent God and the 
formalities, associated with the worship of a Heavenly King, 
as laid dow in the books of Law. It must also have taken 
mors earnestly the injunction to bring the nations of the 


»5 Abeleon, Jewish Wifsticiem, pp. 109, 137 f. Tho ten Sefirot are the Crown 
(the dynamic force of Bn-Sid or Infinite), Wiedoin, Intellect (or Intelligence), Coni- 
paeaion {w Greatness), .Tiistice (or Force), Ueanty, Victory, Glory, Royalty and 
Ferandation.— Ibid., pp. HO-l; also ERR. ix. 113. 

»* See art. MTSTICISbl (Hebrew and Jewish) in ERE. ix. 108 f. 

Before the woirld came into cTistence the following were created : — (t) the 
Xoradi (Pronr, vlii. 33); (3) the Divine 3?iirone (Pe. xciii. 3); (3) the ITemplB (Jet. 
xvii. I^! f4) Faradiso (Gen. K.S); (6) HeU (Ts.xxx.33)! (6) Repentance fPs. xc. 
3-S); (7) the Kamo of the Messiah (Ps. ixxii. 17); ami soinetiines also (S| the Pat- 
xiatehfl end (3) Israel (Ps, Ixxiv.B) end (10) the Holy Land (Proverbs viii. 36).— 
Abehion, Jewish Mjfstieim, p. 7ft; Irntnanems of God in Jtob, LiL, p. 163, 
m 0 ( 516 ). 
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world to Yahweh’s sanctuary and to bring home to them 
the message of the Psalter : 

“ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 

And who shall stand in hia holy place? 

He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart." 

It certainly did one thing : it proclaimed that the expected 
Messiali had come not only with a niossage to mankind but 
also with a way of life, lived in the constant presence of God, 
for others to accept and follow. 


537 Pb. 32.27-8. 

538 Pb. 24.3-4. 
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God in Christianity 

A variety of reasons makes llio study of the original form 
of Christianity .‘in extroiru'ly difficult task. We do not pos- 
sess an accurate record of Christ’s sayiiigg nor was any of tlie 
Gospels composed before 60 or 70 A. D. Older abstracts were 
utilised, and expanded,^ and in the process many of the 
contempoi-ary religions beliefs managed to effect an entrance. 
The present Gospels were either selected because they sup- 
ported these contemporary beliefs or edited with a view to the 
propagation of certain contemporary ideas. To quote 
Reiuach “ There were a great many writings called Gos- 
pels. Tlie Clvurch finally adopted four, guaranteeing their 
inspiration and absolute voracity, no doubt because they were 
in favour in four very influential Churches, Matthew at 
Jerusalem, Mark at Rome or at Alexandria, Luke at Antioch, 
John at Ephesus.” What enabled St. Paul, again, to put liis 
oivii interpretation on tfie life and mission of Christ was the 
fact that the beliefs were even in his time in a state of gristle 
and each interpreter could put his own ideas into the message 
of Chri.st.® The result has been that to-day it is difficult to 

iReinskcli, Orpheus, p. 339 E., 2391; The History of Christianity in Modern 
Knowledge, p. 3381; Die. JJt., Bst. Vol., p. 6f; James MoffaU, The Approach to 
the Hew Testament, p. 19, 11 f. 

^ Reinach, op. cit., p. 233, Rot the rovelationar; or insiiitatioaal character 
Of tlfo New Testaiueiit. see Moffatt, op. eit., pp. 44, 78. Thure were Clmrchcs in 
the second century ^bich rcaU only one enspol, or perhaps two, and these net 
always any of the gospels which afterwards be-ame canonical. Marcion's churches 
were content with one gospel, an edition of Ziulce. There were even churches of a 
more central type, like the Syrian Church, which for a time preferred a harmony 
like the Diatossaron to the four canonical gospels. — Moitatt, op. ait., p. 60. 

Per Uk! .Apazrgphal Acts, see B. H. Streetei, The Primitive Churah, Leet. I 
(see also p, 33). 

Sit is highly probable that no one of the Synoptic Gospels was in existemee, 
in the form in which we have it, prior to the death of Paul. And* were the docu- 
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distinguish the religion of Christ and the Christian religion — 
the history of Jesus and the myth of Christ, as Eeinach puts 
it/ To understand aright the genesis of the complicated 
literature, now known as the New Testament, it is necessary 
to remember that it originally aimed at reaching the Jews and 
latterly the G-entiles also. It had to take note of the lead- 
ing philosophies and ethical ideas of the time — Greek 
(Platonic), Gnostic, Judaic (Philonic and Rabbinic) and 
Roman (Stoic); in formulating its final speculative doctrines 
and moral ideals. It could not also ignore the Mystery reli- 
gions® whicli satisfied the spiritual needs of those vvho had lost 
faith in the creeds and formalities of their decaying ancestral 
religions and found in the cult of Dionysos-Zagreus, Attis, 
Osiris, Adonis or 'Persephone (based on the conception of a 
god who could dispense his or her salvation to those who 
would join mystic rites and communal feasts) an emotional 
satisfaction of religious needs and the craving for immor- 
tality.® The latest addition to these cults was Mithraism in 
which the worshipper was not, as in the worship of Attis and 
Osiris, identified with the god but Mithras (the Vedic Mitra 
and the Zoroa.strian Mithra) acted as a mediator,'^ saviour and 


meats to bo tatea iu strict order of chronology the Pauline Epistles would coma 
before the Synoptic Gospels. — ChriHiamty etc., p. 838, The inclusion of the 
Pauline epistles in the Christian csoUction was due to the fact that for the second 
century Paul was pre-eminently “ the apostle.” — Mollatt, op. oit., p. 51. See 

Koyeo, The Problem of Olmstianify, I, p. xxi. 

^ Relnaeh, op. cit., p. 220. 

B Whatever cloments Olirisbiamly may have assimil.'ited fioiu the conteni* 
poiary culls, it never followed the niystery-roligions hy making any soorot of its 
sacred books. — Mo&'aU, op. ait,, pp. 101-5. Seo pp. 121. and 1C2 iu this connec- 
tion. 

® ScQ Franz Ouraont, The Mysterm of Mithra, pp. MS-S. Mystery 

assoaiations were founded for the worship of many other deities beside 

Attis and Dionysos and Osiris and Persephone ; we hear of assooialions 

which worship as their special doity Zens, Athena, Apollo, Artemis, Aphrodite, 
Hermes, Poseidon, Horakles, the Muses, Asklcpios, Sotapis. For all we know, 
the great majority of mystery associations had no reference at all to a death of the 
deity, and represented the god or goddess vrorshipped to bo simply present as in- 
visible gnost at the communal feasts. — Christianity etc., p. 100. 

it For the mediating function of Mithra in Zoroastrianism, see E. Ben 
venisto, The Persian Religion according to the Chief Greek Texts, p. 87 f. Sue also 
Franz Cumont, op. cit., pp. 127-8. 

40 
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guide and was worshipped without those orgiastic rites which 
degraded the Dionysiac, the Phrygian (Attis) and the Egyp- 
tian cults, ‘ ‘ Mithras-worship had its sacraments with a 
sufficient resemblance to the Christian sacraments for Chris- 
tian fathers to regard them as deliberate counterfeits produced 
by devils. There were lustrations connected with initiation 
and a communal partaking of bread and a chalice of water; a 
sign was imprinted upon the forehead of the man admitted to 
the grade of soldier;® the first day of the week, was sacred, as 
the day of the sun.”’ It is not unlikely that when the first 
few years of missionary activity among the Hebrews alone 
did not lead to any tangible result, the Apostles turned in- 
creasingly to the Gentiles for converts, and the absorption of 
elements from the beliefs and practices of 'surrounding paga- 
nism, not radically in opposition to the central tenet of 
Christ’s religion, was permitted, practised and possibly en- 
couraged. Thus Bev. C. A. Scott observes, “ ” It was once 
thought possible to deduce from the various documents of 
which the New Testament is composed a uniform and homo- 
geneous theology, to which all the various writers, so to say, 
have subscribed. Closer study has revealed a very different 
situation. Instead of one type of religious thought common 
to all the documeuts we have to begin by recognizing many 
types, almost as many indeed as are the writers involved. 


8 Unlike Zoroastnanisiu, MiUiras-worsbip was a definite mystery religion. 
Its rites and dogtriues were disclosed only piecemeal to initiates under tows of 
secrecy, as they passed upwards throngh a succession of grades or orders. The 
liighflflt grade was that of a i'uther (paleri ; then came the suu-ninner ' (lielio- 
dtomus), the Ucrslaa, the Lion, the Soldier, the Concealed {oryphius), the Bavon. 
-—Ghristianitij etc., p. lOS. (See Franz Cumniit, op. cif., p. 163 f.) 

9 Ibid., pp. 103-4. In one point there seems no doubt that the Olmrch 
did borrow from Mithraism— the fining of Cliristmas on 23th necomber, the birth- 
day of the “ tTiicnnijiierablo Sun " (p. 104). Tn some Western insoidptions the 
■ uncoufiuered Mithras ' is idontifiod with the * unconquered Son (,Sol invielm ) ' ; 
in others Mithras and the Sun appear portrayed as two different personages 
(p. 101). Mithras-worship did not get its extension westward till the field had 
already been occupied by Christianity and acerna then never to have penetrated far 
outside the army (p. 1141. (See Brans Camoni, op. eit„ p. 131 : "In reality there 
were two solar divinities in the Mysteries, one Iranian and the heir of the Bersian 
Hvare, the other Semitic, the substitute of the Babylonian Shamash, identified with 
Mithra ’’ (see also p. 1S8 f.) 

Wfbtii., pp. 337-8. 
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And ill particular there are three major types, the Synoptic, 
the Pauline, and the Johannine, along with certain others 
which may be called minor, as less fully elaborated and less 
influential upon later thinking. Of these the Epistle of James, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the first Epistle of Peter are 

representatives The Johannine doeuments may show 

little internal variety; but the Pauline arc marked by certain 
indications of change or development, and the Synoptic Oos- 
pels when compared with one another show oven more cleai'ly 
tlie successive clVeiits of reflection, experience, find possibly 
assimilation from other sources.” It is not improbable that 
when the sayings and doings of Jesus were no more than a 
floating mass of popular traditions they should be modified 
unconsciously or deliberately to suit local and contemporary 
needs in order to win the allegiance of Jews and Gentiles 
alike, and be reared on the popular philosophies and expecta- 
tions about a Messianic intermediary among the Jews and a 
saviour-god among the Gentiles.^ Divine Trinities also were 
not unknown in neighbouring religions nor even the Mother 
and the Ohild.^ In due time these ideas too found room in 
the New Testament — ^the former first inserted probably in 2 
Cor. xiii. 14 and then interpolated in Mat. xxviii. 19.^® 

The great advantage that the New Testament possesses 
over all other scriptures is that its canon was fixed after con- 
tact with contemporary religious and philosophical specula- 
tions had enabled it to incorporate the elements necessary to 
satisfy not only local conditions but also thinking minds of a 
certain type. We may perhaps go further and assert that a 
change in the conception of Jesus Chi’ist took place 
as the appeal of his life and teachings was extended 
from the Jews to the Gentiles. Although moat of the anti- 
Geutilic passages have disappeared from the New Testament 
now, a few unhappy expressions serve as rude reminders that 


II Even the Sermon on the Mount is supposed to hnve been edited by Luke 
(tL3 contrasted with Matthew) to attract the Oontilos. — See Dio. Bi., Evt. Vol., 

p. 8, 

I!) Jameson, The Legend of the Madonna, p. xxii. 

u Die. Bi,, 11, p. 213. art. GOD; but see Ext. Vol., p. 308, art. TRINITV. 
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possibly the original message was primarily, if not exclusive- 
ly, designed to suit the ears of a Jewish audience. There 
is evidence to show that originally conversion was limited to 
the Jews and their proselytes, and that circumcision and keep- 
ing of the Law of Moses were demanded of all converts. To 
St. Paul must belong the credit not only of admitting into the 
fold Gentiles, like the Roman Cornelius, who liad not passed 
through the Synagogue, bat also of dispensing with the neces- 
sity of circumcision, as in the case of the Greek Titus. The 
Judaizers, however, opposed him all along and put him on 
his mettle to defend his actions in .spirited epistles but even 
Paul believed that ‘ ‘ only Christians who were Jews by birth 
were the good olive tree, while the Gentile Christians were 
only grafts from the wild olive tree,” and he taught that the 
Jewish Christians should continue to observe the Law of 
Moses even though it had been abolished by the new covenant 
with God, established through the atoning death of Christ on 
the Cross.“ The Bbionites, who denied the divinity of 
Christ and rejected St. Paul as an apostate, and the Nazarenes 
who made a distinction between Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians in so far as the observance of the whole Mosaic Law was 
concerned, may be regarded as representing the Jewish view 
of Christ.” We may very well believe that the importance 

DbirenJrauatli CUowdhury in his /» Search of Jesus (Ihrtst (p. t) goes bo far 
aa to assert tiiat “ the contributions of the Krishna cum Buddba cults to the evolu- 
tion of Christianity from long before the Cluistiau era cannot now be reasonably 
ehallonged." See in this connection Eoyce, op. eit., p. 332 f; Streeter, The 
fJudilha and the Christ, licct. 2. 

It In John IT.O Christ oven says : "I pray not for the world, but for those 
whom thou hast given me.” See, however, Moffatt, op, eit, p. 33 f. Ho admits 
however that " the ipission to the Greeks at Antioch was critical ” and that 
“ these iimovators were not led by any apostle, nor, so for as wo know, did they 
possesa any explicit word of Jesus which warranted them in undertaking snoh a 
revolutionary campaign " (p. lOOj. See Arthur Levett, A Martian examines 
Christianity, p, 54. 

Bee EBB. vU. GOOf, art. JUDAIZING; also Streeter, Prim. Ch., pp. 3S-38; 
p. 44 f, p. 66. 

IS For the use of the term ‘covenant* in the Iiast Supper instead of the 
usual word * kingdom ‘ by Christ, see Moffatt, op. eit, pp. 23-3 ; also p. 36 ; for later 
interpretation, p. G1 f. For the. devqltipinont of the term ‘ New Teatament,' see 
Ibid. p. 64 f. 

K Bethune-Baker, Farfg History uf Chrid'tan Doctrine, p. 62 f. See also B. H. 
Streeter, The FrinaUce Ghisfch, p. 8. 
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and influence of Marcioii among the Gentiles, on the other 
hand, lay in the fact that he absolutely rejected Judaism and 
all historical beginnings of Christianity; accej)ted St. Paul 
as the true Apostle in so far as he opposed the Jewish Law; 
and preached that, as compared with the good God that Christ 
revealed, the just God of the Jews “ was the author of evil 
works, . bloodthirsty, changeable — far from perfect, and 
ignorant of the highest things, concerned with his own 
peculiar people only, and keeping them in snlijcction by means 
of the Law and the terror of breaking it.”“ These conflicts 
of views show that the nature and message of Christ were not 
understood in a uniform sense by the primitive Church and 
that, as among the followers of Socrates, there was room for 
genuine differences of opinion. We may presume that the 
Synoptic Gospels, which were supposed to give an account of 
Christ’s life, ministry and utterances, underwent the greatest 
amount of retouching at the hands of the finally victorious 
party just as the Old Testament had undergone revision at the 
hands of the Deuterouomists and the authors of the Priestly 
Code, and that necessary omissions and interpolations 
were effected to present as coherent a canon as was possible 
in the circumstances. Thus, even if Jesus be an histori- 
cal personage, it would be risky to affirm, that the New Testa- 
ment gives a verbatim report of all his speeches.^® This re- 
mark applies even to the Sermon on the Mount, for scholars 
are not agreed as to whether Matthew or Luke gives a more 
accurate description of what Jesus actually said on the occa- 
sion or even whether Jesus delivered the Sermon at all,®’ 

19 Bothuno-Bakor, op. cit., p. 82. 

1# Hco MoBatt, op. at., p. 151, in tint roniisction. 

so Sec art. SEBMON ON THE MOUNT in Die. Bi., Ext. Vol., p. If; 
iiho Arthur LoTott, d Martian examineit Chrutliantln , pp. 47, 74. 

These (the first throe) Gospels arc not, it is true, historical works any 
more than the fourth; they were not written with the simple object of giving the 
facts as they wore; they are hooks contjxwed for the work of evangelisation. Their 
purpose is to awaken a belief in <Tubur Clirlst’n person aud niission; and the 
purpose is served by the description of his deeds and discourses, as well as by 
the references to the Old Teatanient Ham.ack, What is Christianity^, p. 21, 

The conviction that Old Testament prophecy was fulfilled in Jesus' history 
iwd a disturbing affect on tradition.— Ibwi., p. 241. For a defence of consulting 
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In fact, the New Testament teachings may very well be re- 
garded as summaries of current ethical maxims and of moral 
princiidea originally embedded in larger discourses of Jesus 
or scattered among his different sermons. There is an 
obvious advantage in this procedure, for it reduces the size 
of a scripture and enables the hearer to remember more easily 
llic broad principles of spiritual life and of ethical conduct. 
Wc may point, fis an illustration, to the analogous case of 
the Bhagfivadglta : its popularity too depends upon the fact 
that it suintmirisos the spiritunl teachings of the earlier 
BrOihmunical sacred Ixioks and is, like the New Testament, put 
forward as the messnge ul a single teacher. It is also probable 
that what ha.s lieon reganlecl as a gradual consciousness of liis 
own mission by Jesus is really a development in the conception 
of his nature and mission m the minds of his followers, uho 
expected him originally to function as a temporal saviour^ and 
only after his crucifixion began to appreciate and expound the 
spiritual significance of the Messianic kingdom. 

It is necessary to make these remarks because the 
Christian conception of G-od is inextricably bound up 
with a proper understanding of the nature of Christ 
and because the heretical systems were mostly anathe- 
matised on their Christology.®* It is not unlikely that 
the first Christians realised the importance of adhering 
to the rabbinical speculations about divine manifesta- 
tions which would simultaneously ensure the uniqueness of 
Christ as a prophet and a messiah in one'’^ and satisfy the 


the 0. proi^ecie? in elucidetion of the facts of Christ's life and ministiy, see 
Moffatt, op. oit„ pp. SB f, 166. 

W. X). Hacbenaie points eut (BEB. vii, SOS) that parallels to many of 
the features of Clirist's teaching can ho fovtud in many quarters. “ But in the 
teaching of Jesus they acquire unique nigniacanco for three foots : first, from 
their being unified in the thought of one mind, as they are nowhere else; second, 
from the caclnsion of any alloy of formalism, worldliness, superstition or mere 
cercinoniaUsm ; third, from the foot that they ovidently express, and find their 
unity and power in. His own religions evporience and moral character." 

« Mat. 20.31. 

SSTha Gospel, as Jesns proclaimed rt, has to do with the Father only and not 
with the Son.— Hamaek, What it Christianity 1, p. 147 (see also p. 160). 

**Soe Harnaek, What is Christianity 1, p. 134, 136 f. 
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Gentile craTing for a plurality in godhead and a saviour god. 
As a matter of fact, the Cappadocian theology commended its 
speculations to the thought of the time by an attempt to show 
that “ the Christian doctrine of the Trinity was the mean 
between Judaism on the one liand and Hellenism on the 
other (Basil and Gregory of Nyssa).'’^ So the process of 
hypostasis was pushed farther than in Jewish writings of ilie 
pre-Christian era and in Platonic sjieculations, and Christ 
was transmuted into the central figure of a cosmic 
drama, the opening scene of which was laid in the 
Garden of Phlen, vvliere the lirst parents of man disobeyed the 
divine injunction through the machinations of Satan, and the 
last scene in heaven, where the risen Christ sat at the right 
hand of God, judging individuals by the degree of their ac- 
ceptance of the message of salvation preached by him 
during his incarnation as Jesus. A heavenly pre-cxistence“ 
for him could be easily defended even on Jewish presuppoii- 
tious ; but there was apparently a difference of opinion as 
to wliether that pre-existence was divine or human — even St. 
Paul refers to him in a solitary passage (I Cor. xv. 47) as 
the second man from heaven^^ although his general position is 
that Christ was the ‘ Son of God ’ and truly divine. The 
books of Isaiah and Daniel, on which much of the original 
Christology was based, told respectively of the Servant of 
the Lord“ and the Divine Euler and Judge possibly these 
two traditions were combined to form the picture of (he 
suffering Christ, the Son of Man, and the risen Lord, the Son 
of God. Christ sought out the sinner to redeem him just as 
God had sent down Christ to redeem the sinful human race ; 
so far then as spontaneous grace was concerned Christ could 
very well say that he avIio had seen him had seen the Father, 

25 ERE. in. au. 

25 0/. Jobn 8.68; Before Abriiliam I am. Soo Priuglc-Battisou, 

Studies in the Philosophy of lieliijwn, p, 191 f (Christology of the original dia- 
ciples waa one of apotheosis, that of Bt. Paul one of incarnation). 

The first man is Adam. For a dtacHsaion of this p.i.ssage, f.ee Orr, The 
Christian View of God and the Tl'orJd, p. 220 f. 

«» la. 43. 1 f j also 0.6,7, 

so Van, 7.15, 14. 
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Possibly, tlicrc was one other motive involved in the deiti('a- 
lion of Christ, To a Jew religious law could come only from 
God, and by religious law a Jew understood not only rules of 
spiritual and moral life but also socio-religious prescriptions 
and cerenronial observances. Christ professed to teach the 
Jews tilt) god of their own ancestors — the God of A.brahani, 
Isaac' and Jacob ; but unless lici Averc God Jlimselt, he could 
not pcAssibly abrogate or modify existing religious practices 
and tc’ach a new method of womhipiiing llim.^ The onlv 
logical eoncJiision of this position is that thoro could be no 
essential distinction between God and Christ and that (he 
historical Jesus Avas in fact the incarnation of the eternal 
Christ Avlio Avas coiisubstantial with God Himself. Those 
Avho ])reaelicd docetlc doctrines and those Avho regarded Christ 
as mendj human Avero equally guilty of heresy,®^ for only the 
real God could preach a iicaa' message of salvation. It Avas u 
most vital (ineation with the Church whether Christ was of 
the same substance with God or only of similar substance 
Avith Him and Avhethor he had one nature and will or two 
natures and Avills, human and divine, and if the latter, how 
the tAvo Avere related and also Avliether the humanity was 
brought from lieaveu or assiiinod on earth. The final position 
that the primitive (Ihureh assumed is best summarised in the 
AA'ords of Murtiueaii® AA'lio points out that the term ‘ Son of 


30 'I'hie p^plaiiifS the hiinihirities) tielneen Houaic revelation and the mea* 
f.aji'’, of Cliii'.t. Tlio Sonuoii on tiu* Itmint was modelled on the revelation at 
Suiai; the forty days' fast on forty dayo’ jouruoy through tho wilderness; the 
gift of tongues of his disripUw on law-giving in seventy languages at Sinai (a 
rabbinieal tradition). 

31 See HHigiaus /''tmH'.'iilionii, p. Ifi; KRR. iv. 83'2. 

®TAe Seat o/ Authority in KeUgion, pp. 428-9, qiiolod in Orr, op, cU., 
p. 919. 

’Martineau suimuarHoH tho views of tho Unitarian Church, to which he 
belongs, in tho following words : " As objoufivo reality, as a faithful ropresonta- 
tion of onr inviHihle and ideal utiiverao, it (Uio Hosaiauic theology) is gono from 
us, gone, therefore, from our intorior religion, and become an outside mythology. 
Riom the Ferson of Jesus, for instance, eveiytliing ofitcial, attached to Him by 
evangelists or divines, has fallen away; when they put sneh false robes on Him, 
they were but leading Him to death. The pomp of royal lineage and fulfilled 
prediction, the prerogative of King, of Priest, of Judge, the advent with retinue 
at angels on the clouds of heaven, are to us mere deforming investitures, mis- 
placed, lifee court dresses, on the ' spirits of the just,' and Ho is simply tho Divine 
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God,’ applied to the Word of the Fourth Gospel, can be un- 
derstood only in one way. Says he, “ The oneness with 
God which it means to mark is not such resembling reflex of 
the Divine thought and character as men or angels may 
attain, but identity of essence, constituting Him not God- 
like alone, but God. Others may be children of God in a 
moral sense; but by this right of elemental nature, none but 
He; Ho is, heroin, the only son; so little separate, so close to 
the inner Divine life which Ho expresses, that Ho is in the 
liosom of tlie Father. This language undoubtedly describes 
a great deal more than such harmony of will and sympathy 
of affection as may subsist between finite obedience and its 
infinite Inspirer; it denotes two natures homogeneous, entire- 
ly one ; and both so essential to the Godhead that neither can 

be omitted from any trath you speak of it It was one and 

the same Logos that in the beginning was with God, who in 
due time appeared in human form, and showed forth the 
Father’s pure perfections in relation to mankind, who then 
returned to His eternal life, with the spiritual ties unbroken 
which He brought from His finished work.” To such a God- 
man the ordinary methods of birth and death are an impos- 
sibility — so Immaculate Conception*® and Bodily Resurrection 
are logical corollaries of the manifestation of this Divijie 
Being. So also ” the whole apostolic conception of Jesus as 

Ploiv'cr of ininmnity, blossoming after ages of spiritual growth — the realised 

possibility of life in Ood All that has been added to that real historical 

BCGUG, — the angels that hang around His birth, aiid the fiend that tempts His 
youth; tho dignities that await Hs future, — the throne, the trumpet, the as- 
size, tlie bar of judgment; with all tho apocalyptic Bplondoiir,i and terrors that en- 
sue, — ^Hndfls and the Crystal Sea, I’ar.'idiee and tho Inforn.il Gulf, nay, the very 
bonndary walls of Iho Eosmiu x’anorama that contains these things, have for ns 
utterly melted away, and left ns amid the infinite space and tlie silent stars 
(Lais ami Gain in Rncent Theology, pp. 14, 15, finolcd in Orr, r.p, eit., jip. iit)'2-30 

See the paper on The Unitarinnn by H. W. Crosaltcy in The, Heligiou.i .S'y.Tfuiiw 
0 / fhe. World, pp. for a summary of Unilariuii beliefs. 

33 Tlie «i! 0 oryi>hol rrotevangeliuni of James gave an account of tho mirn- 
cnlons birth and espous,a1 of Virgin Mary which ultimately led to her adoration 
as tho Queen of Heaven. — See Christutnitg eto,, p. 3,30. See also A. Levett, 
op. cit., p. 80 f, for other virgin births. 

For an historical account of the worship of Yirgm Mai 7 as the Mother of 
God (Theotokos), see dameson. The Legend of the hladonna, p. xxi; G. 0. Coulton, 
h'he Centuries of Rrli^iou, Vol. T, Ohs. IX and X (also Appondis 19), 

41 
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CHRIST AS MEDIATOR AND JUDGE 


Bisen Saviour and Lord was utterly inconsistent with any 
thouglit of His own guilt and need of pardon or redemption;”®^ 
hence Christ was regarded as absolutely sinless. 

But speculation did not stop with ascribing to Christ a 
licavculy pre-existence and a bodily ascension, nor did the 
Messianic function remain limited to providing a willing sacri- 
fice for the atonement of man’s sins and a heavenly inter- 
cessor at tlio bar of Divine judgment.®® In the last two or 
throe centuries before the Christian era a fairly big litera- 
ture, mostly collected now under apocryi)hal and apocalyptic 
writings, liad grown up, voicing forth Israel’s faith in a 

heavenly ‘ Son of Cod ’ or ‘ Son of Man ’ and in a Messiah 

who would bring back its past glory and rule over the whole 
earth.®® To the Son of God was assigned the right of final 
judgment ; and with the Messiah was also to return 
the Holy Spirit to irrspire again the prophets of Israel. 
The other intermediaries like the Wisdom, the Angel 
and the Word were identified with and ultimately set aside 
in favour of a supreme Mediator who is the ‘ first-born ’ 

of God and even ‘ Christ the Lord ; ’ they were also 

often identified with the Holy Spirit and He is des- 
cribed as coming with ‘ Cluist the Lord ’ who appears in 
wisdom of the spirit and righteousness and power. There 
was a marked tendency towards hypostatising these beings, 
and tlius the uncompromising monotheism of the Jews was 

»»I411B. TO. 609. 

35 Mat. 10.3a-». 

Contrasting Christ with the Iieritical high priest, the miter of the 
Bustle to the Hebrews declares that " no defilement unfitted Christ for His 
sacred ministry. As a Son, he was perfected for ovenaote, and had no need 
either to offer fur His own sins or to repeat His sacrifice made once for all when 
He offered up Hiiuself. B. E. Westeoit shows that fha fulfilment of tho Leviticul 
type by Christ takes three forms : (1) He intercedes for men as their present re- 
X'tesontative before God (He. 7.95 fj 9.94) j (2) Ha brings man's prayers to God 
(He. 13.15)} (3) Ha aecnree access for man to Ood (He. 4.16; 10.19 f) ERE. 
Tii„ 184, art. TNTEBCBS8ION. 

35 See Die, J)*., Eat. Vd., p. DOS f for references. 

Wernle thinks that “ the chuce by Jesus of the throe titles, Messioh, Son 
of God, and Son of Man, * tresn tho first turned out to be the misfortune of the 
new religion (EUB. vii. 607.) Bee Moffatt, op, eit., p. 164. 

W Vic. Bi,, Ext Vol., p. 808; also Orr, op, dt,, p. 2fli4. 
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moving towards “ a doctrine of distinctions interior to tlio 
Divine essence;” and, in the development of the doctrine, 
the plural form ' Elohim ’ and Yahweh’s consulting the 
angels or a heavenly family were utilised to relieve the 
blank monadism of the divine nature. It appears, therefore, 
that most of the elements that went to form the basis of the 
Christian doctrine of Messiah (and of Trinity) were in the 
air,® and what we get in the Now Testament is a more or 
less organised picture of these ideas with the conception of 
the Messiah assuming human existence — of the Word be- 
coming flesh — superadded. For this last the prophetic pas- 
sages about a virgin (interpreted to mean not a young woman 
married for the first time but a woman who has known no 
man) being with a child and the suffering servant of the 
Lord® were found extremely useful. In due time Christ was 
conceived as existing from all eternity with G-od, as respon- 
sible for the creation of all things, as revealing the nature 
of God by his love, his sinless conscience and his redemptive 
act of sacrifice on the Cross, as acting both as intercessor and 
judge on the Day of Judgment and as returning in glory and 
establishing for ever the kingdom of God. The Nicene Creed 
is a fair summary of the final claims put forward on behalf of 
Jesus : ‘‘ one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of 
the Father, only-begotten, that is of the substance of the 
Father, God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, 
begotten, not made, of one substance with the Father, by 
whom all things were made, both those in heaven and those 
on earth : who for us men and for our salvation came down 


33" Such terms as Bedemption, Baptiain, Grace, Paith, Salvation, Be- 
generation. Son of Man, Son of God, Kingdom of Heavon, wore not, as we are apt 
t(. think, invented liy Christianity, bnt were household words of Talmndical 
Judaism. No loss loud and hitter in the Talmud are the protests against lip- 
serving, against making the law a burden to the people, against ' laws that 
hang on hairs,’ against Priests and Pharisees. That grand dictum, ' Do unto 
others as thou wnuldst ho dona hy,’ is quoted by Hillel, at whose death Jeans 
was ten years of age, not as anytluiig new, but as an old and well-known die- 
tuin, that comprised the whole Law.”— Enmnncl Dentscii, quoted by Bettany in 
Judaism and Chmtmmty (18112), pp. 101-2. 

39 Bettany, op. ait., pp. also x>- 01, n.t for the Messianic foreshadow- 

ings in the Psalms, ^e also Moifatt, op, eit., p. 21, 01. See Lovett, op. ait., p, 
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and was made flesh, and lived as Man among men, suffered, 
and rose the third day, ascended into heaven and is coming 
to judge the quick and the dead.” When deification Ijad 
proceeded so far it was difficult to keep God and Christ en- 
tirely distinct and the monotheistic motive, which was never 
abandoned seriously, could only lead to the assimilation of 
Christ to God. So Christ claims to he one with his Father'"’ 
and preaches that he who has seen him has seen the Father 
and that he is in the Father and the Father is in him; and, 
” while citing Old Testament Messianic sayings, He sets 
Himself in the place of Jalnveh — c.g., Mt 1] ■*' =Js 35“ 61’, 
Lk 4”=Is 01 , Lk 7’’'^=Mal 3’.” We are hack, i'l other 
words, to that familiar mode of thinking in which the apo- 
theosis of the prophet plays an important part, only that the 
process is here covered up hy the assumption that he had a 
heavenly pre-existence and that he only descended on earth 
to perform a redemptive act of grace. The position is thus 
intermediate between a full-fledged incaimation of the deity, 
such as we met with in Hinduism, and a deification of the 
prophet, as was done by Buddhism. 

It may very well be asked if the original picture of Jesus 
is not that of a teacher after the manner of the old Jewish 
prophets and if the Synoptic Gospels do not represent a tran- 
sition to the aspect of Divinity Thus Rcott remarks,'’® 
“It is of great significance that of the two earliest attempts 
to collect what was remembered about Jesus, one (Q) appears 
to have recorded one miracle only (if that), otherwise (apart 
from the narrative of the Passion, if that were included), it is 
wholly occupied with the discourses of Jesus.” The Didache. 
in its two titles ‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ’ and 


<0 An Afram.st John 10.30 (1 and my Father arc one) we hayo John Id.SS 
(My Father is greater than I). In the tenth chapter we havo within nine vetseg 
(30-30) three tdtghtly ctiOcrent woriUnga : * I and my Father are one,* * I am 
tlto Son of God,' and ' The Father ie in mo and I in Him.' Tins last is repeated 
ib the fourteenth chapter (1041) although the fleet is implied also (7). 

« See Streeter and others, Foundationn, HI. The Historic Christ (esp. 
p. SO f) 

ChrMianiti) etc., p, 346. 
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‘Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve A.postles to the 
Gentiles/ also limits itself mostly to an exposition of the 
essentials of Christ’s message and the method of govej’nment 
of the incipient Church, and there the itinerant prophets and 
teachers take precedence over the local bishops and deacons/* 
Clu’istianity is here expressed in forms determined by 
Judaism/'* but as Christianity begins to develop on Greek and 
Eoman soil, "the ministry of the Word is thrust into the 
background and the Sacraments usurp the primary place,’"'® 
and very likely an altemtion in the conception of the nature of 
Christ in the meantime was responsible for this change/® Reott 
j’emarks,®^ " The Christology of the Synoptic Gospels com- 
prises two distinguishable elements. There is the record of 
what may be called the fipontaneoiis revelation of the charac- 
ter and nature of Jesus, culminating in certain glimpses of 
His own consciousness regarding Himself Z® and there is the 
evidence, partly direct and partly indirect, as to the interpre- 
tation which was put ufion all they knew concerning Him by 
those who formed the inner circle of His disciples. What 
these Gospels thus provided is not a Christology so much as 
some of the materials for a Christology, together with certain 
incipient forms into which these incomplete materials 
provisionally crystallised.” Do we owe this transformation 
of a prophetic Jesus into a divine Jesus to St. Peter, and were 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven a reward for thus elevating 
Jesus to the rank of God? " Now when Jesus came into the 
parts of Caesarea Philippi, he asked his disciples, saying, 
Who do men say that the Son of man is? And they said, 
Some say John the Baptist ; some, Elijah : and others, 


<3 Streotcr and others, Foundatinm, p. 388; Motfotl, op. cit., p. 106; see 
Strcctor, Primitive Ghureh, pp. 77 f, 14S, and 143 f. 

« Dio. Bi., Ext, Vol., p. 448. art. DID ACHE. 
is Foundatians, p. 888; MofTatt, op. eit., pp. 45-6. 

<6 Harnaclv apealta of Jesus in the following terms : '' This feeling, pray- 
ing, working, struggling nnd sulfering indmdual is a man who in the face of hia 
God also associates Mmsolf with other men."— What u Clmetianify'}, pp. T3'.1.80. 
it Christianity etc,, p. 346. 

*8 For a discussion of the self-consciousness of Jesus, sec Orr, op. oit,, Leet. 
VI. Appendix J[p, 348 f); also BEE. vii. 508 f; Moffatt, op. eit., p. 169 f. 
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Jereraiali, or one of tlic prophets. He saith unto them, But 
who say ye that 1 ain? And Simon Peter answered and said. 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus 
answered and said unto him. Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jonah : for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
hut my Father which is in heaven. And I also say unto thee, 
that tliou art Peter, and upon this rock® I will build my 
church ; and the gales of Hades shall not prevail against it. 
I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou“ shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven : and whatsoeveu’ thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in hcfiven. Then charged he the disciples that they 
should tell no man that he was the Christ.”®^ To quote 
Dummelow,® " The other apostles had by this time attained 
to the conviction that Je.sus was the Messiah, but only Peter 
had made the great venture of faith which is implied in the 
acknowledgment of the divinity of Christ. ’ ’ Thna the Christ 
who is made to say in the right Jewish fashion, “ Why 
callest thou me good? none is good, save one, even God,”“ 
ultimately assumes all the titles of God and receives the 
homage of mankind as the Saviour and the Lord.®^ And he 
who had said, “ I came not to judge the world, but to save 


IS The Boman Catholic Lannoy leckcng that BeTonteen Fathers regard 
Peter as the; rock; forty-four regard Peter's confession as the rock; 'nrhile eight 
arc of opinion that the Church is built on all the Apostles. — Dummclow, op, dt., 
p. 681. 

MBiit see John 20.23 23; Mat. 18.18-20. See Streeter, Prim. Ch., p. 60. 

51 Mat. 16.13-20. Mark 8.27-0 and Luke 9.18-20 simply refer to Peter's 
coitfesflion without the proiuisee of Jesus. For an instructive discussion of the 
e{dtmda, eee Dummolow, op^ dt., p. 681. 

5* Pammelow, op. «t., p. 681. 

a Mark 10.18; Luke 18.10. 

It IS interesting to note that Matthew who records Peter's confessiou about 
the divinity of Christ oniits (19.17) to mention God specideally in connection with 
the episode. See Pringle.Pattison, Siudiet in Ph. of Bel., p. 164 f. 

a See BehffteiM Foiinilatitme, pp. 21-2. 

For a list of passages embodying Jesus’ claims, see Basanta Coomar Bose, 
t'hriHianilfj, p. 6fi t. Moffatt points out, among other things, that the rise of the 
term " Lord " as applied Vo Jesua is by no rueaus eo obvious and plain as some 
text'-booke suggest (op. cit., p. 203>. 
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the world,”® was raised to the position of one who would 
judge the quick and the dead.® 

Wc reach now a point where the Jewish conception of 
a transcendent Clod is counteracted l)y the Christian belief in 
a God wlio walked on earth and exercised all divine functions. 
Miracles are performed to signalise his entry into earthly 
existence; water turns into wine, fishes get into nets and 
loaves and fishes fire multiplied at his wish;” the diseased arc 
healed, the blind receive their sight, the dumb speak, the 
paralytic u'alk, and even the dead are raised ; the sea fails to 
drown him and the winds and waves are rebuked by him into 
silence ; evil spirits leave their victims and even fig trees 
wither at his word of command,® and finally he ascends 
bodily to heaven after he had been in the grave for three days.® 
The assimilation to God proceeds further. The prophets 
of old, and even John the Baptist, had called the people to 
repentance; but Christ assumed the right to forgive the sin- 
ner, which the Jews had reserved for God a'.one. With the 
assumption of this Divine right all resemblance to ordinai-y 
mortals in respect of relation to God the Father naturally 
ceased. If the Sermon on the Mount represents 

MJohn 19.47; 1 Jolin 9.1. 

56 2 Tim. 4.1. 

67 Eor rabbinical and other parallels of these feats, bco Moflatt, op, cit, 
pp, 128-33. 

68 W. H. Pinnook, dn Analynis of New Trstamont Hietorij (1878), pp. 320-1; 
Behgious Foundations, p. 17; also Hamauk, op. cit., pp. 20-30. 

69 Por any one who reflects, tliero can be little doubt the appearances which 
convinced the original diseiplos of their Master’s continiiod life and aetivity were, 
in point of fnut, visions of the samr nature bh St. Paul records m liis own case. 
— Tringlo-Tattison, Studies in Fh. of Ret., p. 182. 

This series of visioiis lasted for some time (“ forty days " is, of course, a 
round symbolical number), and the affairs of the divine kingdom are probably 
the interests and prospects of the new messianic era, as we see from the context 
(Acts i. 2-8). But later tradition seized upon tins tale for its own purposes. The 
forty days were oxtended to eighteen months and even twelve years in order to 
allow time for the corumunioiition of a vast esoteric doctrine to the apostles,— 
Moffatt, op, cit., p. 100. It is interesting to note that Mah&yiina Buddhism also 
claims to derive its origin from similar esoteric teachings of the Master not to bo 
found in the Blnayana texts. See B. 3. Thomas, The History of Btiddhistio 
Ttiought, Oh. XIV; also Wintemitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. IT, 
p, 299, 
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anything like the original position of Jesus,®” we 
can understand why there alone the expression * Our 
Father ’ should find a place in the Lord’s Prayer.®^ 
Once Christ was raised to the divine plane, his Father 
jind the Father of the Apostles or of the people at large 
could not be conceived in identical terms; the unique rela- 
tionslii]) f)f Christ to God, on account of which God reveals 
TTimself completely to and through him,®® was distinguished 
both from the relationship of the believers and disciples to 
Cofl and I'roni the sonship of the rest of mankind, including 
“ the unthankful and the evil,” to Him. While it was not 
denied that the individual soul could enter into direct com- 
munion with God, it was affirmed at the same time that it 
could do so only ‘ ‘ as a member of the kingdom of flis Son.”®* 
No wonder, therefore, that St. Paul’s exhortation to pray for 
those who were outside the Christian fold, so that they might 
” come to the knowledge of the truth ” (I Tim. 2.1-4), should 
he practically ignored and that neither in Justin Martyi- 
(circa 150 A.D.) nor in the Didache should be found any 
trace of liturgical intercession for any one outside the 


9) The Sermon seems to have been delivered almost immediately after the 
appointment of the Twelve Apostles. Tlie Gospel of Matthew agrees with that 
of Lulic in locating the Sermon on the Mount in the first half of Jesns' minis- 
try in Galilee, nltliaiigh Matthew places it somewhat nearer to the beginning of 
that period. .. But on any clironological bypothosie the discourse etands about 
half-way between the begminng of Jeans’ public worlc and His crucifixion. — Die. 
BL, Ext. Vol., pp. 3-8, art. SERMON ON THE MOUNT. (But aeo Note 20 
above.) 

T. von Haering fuulfl in the use of the words ‘ Our ’ and ‘ us ’ in the 
Lord's Prayer a jnstifieatiou for belief m intercession (EBE. vii, 88S). But a 
more natural explanation is that the xirayer was meant to be used in a oongrega- 
tion of the faithful and perhaps reeltol in a chotns whore the plural form would 
ha the moat natural. 

® All things have been delivered unto me of iny Father : and no one 
hnoweth the .“ion save the Father; neither doth any know the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son wilieth to reveal him. — Mat. 11.27. 

(Tliis passage does not niateh very well with the one preceding where God 
is addressed by Jesns.) See aho John 3.18 : Ho that believefh on him i» not 
judged : he that believeth not hath been judged already, because he hath not be- 
lieved on the name of the only begotten Son of God. See Dia. B«., II, p. 209, art. 

oon. 

t* Orr, op. cK., p, 79. 
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Church/^ thus establishing once more the triumph of the spirit 
of Jewish exclusiveness from which primitive Christianity 
does not seem to have completely extricated itself.® 

There were, however, two elements in the Christian con- 
ception of God which were bound to give it an advantage over 
Judaism. The Jews had indeed attempted to develop the 
conception of the immanence of God in a number of ways, 
but except in the conception of the Holy Spirit, which peren- 
nially inspired men ethically and spiritually, they had not 
succeeded in establishing the indwelling of the deity in the 
world. Christianity did not indeed abandon altogether the 
casual manifestation (theophany) of a transcendent God 
through such visible symbols as a dove® or a tongue of fire; 
but iu preaching that the Divine Messiah had come down to 
dwell among men as Man, it definitely raised the dignity of 
human life and provided for men’s participation in divine life 
through Jesus Christ the God-man.®^ It did something more. 
The Old Testament had not speculated very much about the 
motive of Divine manifestation, although it had a general 
theory that God manifested Himself whenever the needs of 
righteousness demanded it and also when some good to Israel 
was intended by Him . That God incarnated Himself through 
Je.sus to redeem the .sinner; that what punishment He in His 
justice was obliged to inflict on man He wished to take away 
in His mercy through the sacrifice of Jesus so that men might 
not have to pay the wages of sin, which is death, but might 
enjoy eternal life that God did not wait for the disappear- 
ance of sin through human effort before ushering in Ilis 


MERE. vii. 385, art, INTERCESSION (Liturgicali 

AS The Now Testnuiont haais lor this would be Jolitl 17.0 ; I pray not for 
the world, but tor them whom thou Ivast given mo; for they are thine. 

AS Conon Linduay Dewar suggeets that the true moaning of the dovo-ayiiibol 
ii to be found in tho fact that the Hebrew word fur ' dove ' is Jonah and that 
Jonah who lived for three daye in tho whale’s belly was a sign of Christ him- 
solf who was to be in tho grave for a eiiuilar period. — See Imagination arid JJeli- 
gion, p. SB. 

AT See J. Caitd, Tiie Fundamental Ideas of Christiantlg, II, p. 101 (also 114). 

AA This statement does not exhaust tho entire tiieory of Christian atone- 
ment. W. Adams Rrown in EBE. v. 050 thus anmmarises the matter ; " Whether 
we consider the Atonement from the point of view of its nature, its object, its 
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Kingdom on cartli — the belief in these gracious acts of Ood 
marked a dotinilo advance upon the Jewish prayer for the for- 
giveness of sins and the Jewish belief that the removal of sin 
was a pre-condition of the advent of the Divine Kingdom. 
The institution of the Day of Atonement,® wdien the Jewish 
nation as a whole confessed its sins before Yahweh through 
the High Priest, “ ever held before the people’s eyes the 
mysterious connection of forgiving love with awful justice;” 
hut that Yaliweli would himself condescend to provide a 
better atonement than goats and hulls out of Plis love for the 
world and thus iiasten the advent of His own kingdom on 
earth the Jews did not think it possible. To the repentant 
sinner and to those who doubted the possibility of winning 
Yahweli’s salvation through individual effort the call of 
Christ — ” Come unto me, all ye that labour and are lieavy 
laden, and I mil give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall 


nceeaaity, or the means by which it is made practically effective in men’s lives, 
we find differences nf \ieiia so atrikiu;; as to make any attempt at harmony seem 
hopcIe.sB. The atoniiif' character of Chriat'a death is now found in its penal 
quality as suffering, now iu its ethical character os obedience. It is represented 
now as a ransom to redeem men from Satan, now aa a satisfaction due to the 
honour of Ctod, now as a penalty demanded by His justice. Its necessity is 
"rounded now in the nature of things, and, again, is explained as the result of an 
arrangement due to God's own good pleasure or answering His sense of fitness. 
The means by which its hcnefitB are mediated to men ore sometitneB mystically 
conceived, as in the Greek theology of the Sacramont, sometunes legaHy, as in the 
Protestant formulo of iiupiitation ; and still, again, morally and spiritually, as in 
the more personal theories of recent Protestantism." (For Imputation, see EBE. 
vii. 180). 

Ho notices five typos of interpretotion of Christ’s death (BBE. v. dU 0 : 
U) That it is a fulfilment of OT prophecy (Act 3.18) ; (!i) that it is the establish* 
mont nf a new covenant between God and his disciples through the sacrifice of 
bis own life-blood {Mat. 26.28 ; Heh.9.11.28) ; (8) that it is a ronsom poid to 
tloliver men from sin fhlark W.-iS; 1 Cor. C.20; 7.33; I Pet. 118f; Tit. 2.14; 
Epli. 1.14) ; (4) that it is the expiation demanded by Divine justice for the 
witful sin of liiimonity with which Christ Identifies himself and for which ho 
liBcoines a Kubetituto fof which the OT originals are 1 Kings 2.31; 2 Sam. 24; 
1 Ohr.Si; Isa. .93); (5) tliat it is ‘■‘a i»rt of the entire process of the Divine 
self-identification with Immanity” wliicb enables men to partake of his life and 
'share in (lis triumph over death. See in this connection Hoyoa, op, eit., p. 271 f; 
Ft. J. Csmpltell, The hfeie Theology, Civs, viii-x; Caird, The Fundamental Ideas 
aj ChrisUantly, Vol. II, Lects.ivi-xvii. 

S»T3«ltony, op. eft., p. 31 f. 
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find rest unto youi' souls. For my yoke is easy, and iny hur- 
den is light.” — must have sounded extremely inviting. And 
the message that he taught — ‘‘ God so loved the vt'orld, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him .should not polish, but have eternal life. For God sent 
not the Son into tlie world to judge the world; but that the 
world should be saved tbrough biiii.” — must have revealed a 
new aspect of God’s love, namely, that Ho not only feels for 
the sinner hut takes active steps to .save him by sending a 
redeemer.™ 

The fatherhood of God now takes on a new significance. 
Like a loving father, ever ready to welcome back the prodigal 
son, God is only waiting for sinners to confess their guilt and 
accept His message of redemption preached through Christ in 
order to make them inheritors of an eternal life. Through 
faith, obedience, prayer and right living man can always win 
hack the affection of God, for God is Lovo^^ and He ever res- 
ponds to human appeal of love and overlooks the past faults 
of a repentant heart. There is to be no compromise, how- 
ever, with unrighteousness; and no amount of formal obser- 
vance of the Mosaic Law and the Temple Sacrifice or even of 
Synagogue Prayer w'ould avail a man unless he purifies his 
lieai’t and extends to his fellow-men the same charity as 
he expects of God and shows the same indulgence towards the 
latter’s failings which he hopes God to show to his own.™ 
Py using the epithet ‘ Father ’ in preference to other epithet.s 
of God, Jesus brought homo to the mind of the people the 
aspect of Hi.s lovii}gkindness which Jeremiah had tauglit be- 
fore and the relative unimportance of the ceremonial method 
of approach W'hich was inseparable from the idea of Yah web 
as King in Jewish minds. We may not subscribe to the 


™ lioiii. fi.K. See Oic. Hi., tl, p. 311: Tlii? jihKiiititioii of Uie Miiiner is no 
art of motiiriitary in(liil{;eiirc, but a deliboratrly cniitrinplatud luridrul, in a vast 
Bwl far-reaching plan wliicli has for its object tlie restoration of tlie liimian race. 
n 1 John 4.8, 10. 

73 Tt u m.in say, [ luve GoJ, and liatcth his brother, he is a liar : for he 
that loveth not bis brother whom ho hath seen, cannot love God whom he 
hath not aeon, fl John 4.20.) Seo Mot, 5,21-22, 4fl-7 ; 6.12, 14.6 ; 18-23. 
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trinitarian view tliat G-ocl tlie Father is inconceWable without 
an eternal God the Son towards whom possibly His eternal 
love is directed,^® just as we may oppose the "Vaisnava idea 
that an eternal Eadha is necessary for the eternal love of 
Krsna. But it is no small confidence that a sinner acquires 
if lie be convinced that justice is going to be tempered by 
mercy and that the Divine Judge is also the Father in heaven 
who would stretch lorlh His arms to receive him as soon as 
proper atonement has been made: “ perfect love casteth 
out fear ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ he that fcarcth is not made perfect in love. ’ 
And the corollary from thi.s belief is of gniat importance to 
soeiety. If God is love, His entire creation must be knit to- 
gether by the silken cords of mutual goodwill and affection 
and all disagreement and dispute are out of place in His 
realm : there must be peace on earth and goodwill towards 
men if the glory of God is to shine here below. And by 
goodwill is to be understood not a mere benevolent disposi- 
tion hut an active charity towards the poor and the oppressed, 
the widow and the orphan,^® as the prophets had preached be- 
fore, and also an active interest in the life of the sinners, 
which the prophets and the rabbis had not practised syste- 
matically. “ Faith without works is dead.”” 

Although it is very likely that at one time there was a 
tendency to recover the lost sheep of the house of Israel alone 
and to eschew the Gentiles and the Samaritans^ and it is only 
when the appeal to the Jews did not meet with the success 
expected that the command to teach all nations and pi’eacli re- 
pentance and remission of sins was put into the mouth of the 


WThus Martcngen in his Chrulian Dogmatics writes, "When then wo 
tench with the Chtirch the eternal preexistence ond independence of creation not 
ont^ of the Father hut nl'Vi of the Son and the Spirit, we thereby affirm that 
God, in order to he eelf-revealing, self-loving God, must eternally differentiate 
himself into I and Thou, and (net as eternally unite himself with bimseU as 
the Spirit of love that pro-'eods from tlie relation of contrast.” — Quoted by Ward m 
Thf Realm of Ends, p. 190. 

«Sce 1 .Tohn 4.10-19. 

«Sea Mat. 95.38-40; Luke 14.12-4. 

^•Janies 2.96 (see the whole chapter). 

WMat, 10.5-6; 15.24; I 8 .IT 1 Mark 7.97; and many other passages (see 
Basaota Coomar Bose, Christumitg, p. 66 ). 
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I’GSurgcnl Olirist,™ still Christianity sliould be tested not by 
its beginnings but by its later developments. There can be 
no doubt that the message of Christ was understood and ap- 
plied in a universalistic sense by the primitive Church, 
mostly under the influence of St. Paul perhaps, and that 
‘ Salvation is of the Jews only ’ and such other passages that 
limited missionary activity exclusively or primarily within 
the Jews wore jiractically ignored after the first few years of 
Jesus’ death.™ To the end of hi.s day.s Jesus remained a Jew 
and only asked his hearers to remember the spiritual aspect 
of their own religion while fulfilling the L.'iw, just as Pam 
Mohan Eoy at a later time asked his fellow-irindiis to follow 
the monistic tenets of their own Upanisnds and Vedanta 
philosophy : ultimately, however, both became founders of 
new religions. The reason in the case of Christianity was 
that the followers of Jesus preached him, with the effect that 
the Christian religion widely diverged in course of time from 
the religion of Christ.^ Possibly, there was no other way of 
reaching the non- Jews under the conditions of the time : thc' 
Gentiles could not, and possibly would not, have taken part 
in the Jewish religious sendee, and a saviour-god was nearer 
their own heart and conviction at that time.®^ St. Paul 
” views Christ’s coming and work both as giving sonship to 
those who were only servants, and also as giving full fllial 
rights to those who were children under age. But not as if 
it were the former only to Gentiles and the latter to Jews as 
such; but that it w^as a real gift of sonshfp to all, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, who were without God; and to all who were really 
seeking him, in whatever nation, though they might he very 
immature in their spiritual life, it was thc be.stowal of the 
full privileges of sons of full age having free and direct access 


i» See Acts !J8.a3-8. 

79 See Moffalt, op. cit., p. 20. ffor JCauVa ('ontribution to the deebriuo of love, 
see Boyce, op. ott., p. 91 f. The passage has also been interpreted to mean tha-t 
the Jews alone are privileged to preach the message of salvation to mankind. 

8* See Priuglc-Pattison, Studies in the Phil, of liel., p. 177 f. On Paul’s 
contribution to this development, see Harnaek, tPhal is Christianity?, p. 179 fj 
on its weak points, p. 186 f. 

91 Sec Priflglo-Pattison, Studies m the Phil, of Set., p. 908 f. 
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to God as their Father. ’ But this sonship lias to be ac- 
quired : ‘ ‘ every one that dooth righteousness is born of 
Ijiui ”83 “Whosoever is begotten of G-od doeth no 
sin.”®'’ 

The fatherhood of God, therefore, has far-reaching 
consequences for Christian life inasmuch as it includes tlie 
practical recognition of the brotherhood of man, the necessity 
of righteous living as exemplified in the life of Christ, and 
the acceptance of Jesus as the Son of God who by liis atoning 
death on the Cross effected a reconciliation bel\vcon 
Divine ju.stice and Divine mercy and brought salvation not to 
the Jews alone but to every one who would accept him. Inci- 
dentally, it diminished the importance of ritualistic worship — 
external conformity to written and unwritten law in matters 
of prayer, sabbath-keeping, gifts to the Temple, circumcisicm. 
observance of the national feasts, and such other matters; it 
also emphasised the need of purifying motives, abandoning 
pride and adopting humility, confessing sins, trusting to 
Divine providence even in matters of daily maintenance, and 
practising charity to the needy.®® Jesus did not have to 
preach a new religion so far as the Jews were concerned, for 
their own religion contained most of these injunctions : what 
he had to do was to put them in mind of what their own pro- 
phets had taught.®® But to the non-Jews the message of a 
God whoso lovingkindness eiicourage.s sinners to confess their 
guilt and to trust to His guidance must have been a novel 
idea;®^ and when this was coupled with the provision for indi- 


88 Lie. Bi., n, p. 218, art. GOD. CHILDREN OF. 

8»1 JdiB 2.20. 

81 1 Jolia 3.0. Ill the coinbia&tion of those ideas— God the Father, Frovi* 
dence, the position of iiicn as God's children, the infinite value of Iho human 
soul— the OoHiiei is expressed.— Homaek, U'bot w ChrMtanityi, p. 70. 

88 See Mat, 23 in this connection; the picture is apparently overdra-wn 
wheti applied to the Scribes and the Ptiarisees as a class, 

8* See i'oMBdafwiis, p. 90 : "He {tteachod no new theology, but grafted 
hie message of fulfilnient into the stock of JewisU faith in God wheresoevet it 
was alive.” 

W In the so-called Eadokite document of Jewish piety, just before the 
days of Jesus, the idea of a new covenant, a covenant of repentance, began to 
ba linked to the expectatioa of a inessiah. — MoSaft, op, 6it„ p.''60. 
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vicinal immortality through participation in the spirit of a 
aaviour-gncl, the appeal must have been almost irresistible. 

The over-emphasis on the Messianic concept had the 
effect of obscuring the ideas regarding the other manifesta- 
iioas of Yalnvch, particularly the idea of the Ploly Hpirit. 
The Spirit of God as the abiding witness of the presence of 
God in the human mind was conceived in Judaism as produc- 
ing, among otlicr things, ])rophclic inspiration, moral purity 
and religious consecration.®® The Apostolic Ago began to 
conceive of the .salvation of Jc.sus a.s meant for all men and 
for all times; and when God Himself \vas supposed to have 
spoken through Glirist direct and not through the imperfect 
medium of a human prophet, naturally the need of further 
prophecy was over. So Christ was not only the author but 
also the finisher or perfeoter of faith.®® No new revelation 
of God’s will could come after Christ had taught®® and such 
prophecy as persisted for some time in the infant Church came 
from and through the Spirit of Christ.®^ It appears, there- 
fore, that this virtual supersession of the Jewish idea of 
Divine manifestation through the hitman spirit (signified by 
the term ‘ Holy Spirit ’) by the ideas of a pre-existent Messiah 
and Wisdom or Logos rolled into one (standing for the cos- 
mic dealings of God through Christ) was responsible for the 
theory of Last Revelation — only that a careless slip about 
sending a Paraclete after Jesus had ascended to heaven®* 
was promptly seized upon by Muhammad as Jesus’ 
prophecy regarding his (Muhammad’s) own advent as 

MDtc. Bi., n, p. 411. 

6«Heb, 13.a. 

MActa 4.12. 

Tho orifFinnl belief was that tbo ApostloH were ilircetly anil eomplotely 
in..pireil. In tlie second century oame the belief that every dwunient whieh 
claiinuil adinissinti to the sacred canon must be inspired or composed by an 
apostle, — See MoifuU, op. oit,, pp. 47-8 (See Rev. 10.10). 

In the Old Testament prophecy bad reference to national needs; but in 
tho Now Testament the prophets speak to the Church alone.—Moffatt, op. cit., 
p. 313. 

® John 14.16, 26. Christ says he will pray the Father and He will send 
the ConifortoT. See 80. 38 where the Holy Ghost is breathed by him into his 
disoiples. . 
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the Last Prophet.’® But even in the New Testament 
there are evidences to show that the physical mani- 
festation of the Holy Spirit, about which the Kabbis 
had spoken, was originally accepted as true, and in imma- 
culate conception, at the baptism of Jesus, and at the meet- 
ing of the Apostles on the eve of their ministry after the 
death of Jesus, the Holy Spirit assumed some sort of physical 
appearance and it also came to Simeon and others, at the time 
either of Jesus’ conception or of his birth, in a more intangi- 
-ble form. The personality of the Ploly Ghost is, however, 
pale and shadowy by the side of that of Jesus,®'' and but for 
the fact that a few passages retain the more ancient tradition 
that the Holy Spiidt comes directly to all individuals (e.g., 
Luke xi. 13) it would have been difdcult to find a place for 
the concept in the Christian gospels. As a matter of fact, 
the manifestation of ” a divine spirit of Mercy and of Wisdom 
and of Truth,”®® which the Holy Spirit stands for, was so 
diversely identified that while, on the one hand, it 
was equated with Christ himself, later Christianity in 
some of its forms felt no scruple, on the other 
hand, in identifying it with a Mother-God (unconsciously 
imitating thereby the Osiris-Isis-Horus group or re- 
suscitating the feminine term ‘Wisdom’ of Jewish religion) 


93 ManI, the founder of the eclectic Mumebaeism, bad made tbe esme 
claim before Mubanunad. — Seo lackaon. Researches in Mamohaeism with special 
reference to the Turfan Fragments, p. 7. 

9* Paul's language concerning the Holy Spirit does not bear so immediately 
upon bis doctrine of God, because the -word ‘Spirit’ sometimee indicates a gift 
of God to men and sometimes God Himself working in men, as it did in tbe 
OT. A closer examination shows that tbe Holy Spirit is not a mere gift or 
influence; yet, while Dirine, Ha is not tbe whole Godhead. Tbe intensely 
personal language employed in such passages as 1 Co 2.10, 11, Bo 8.16, 26, and 
elsewhere, combined irith tbe distinction maintained between the Spirit and 
Christ, the Spirit and the Bather, makes the interpretation of the Holy Spirit in 
an OT or ‘Unitarian’ sense impossible. Again, apart from the phraseology of 
benediction, in 2 Co 18.14, tho general tenor of description in such passages as 
1 Co 12. 4-6 and Eph. 2.18, 22 shows that St. Paul thinks easily and natnrally 
in terms of a Tri-nnity in the Godhead, when speaking of Hivins operations in 
the salvation of men and in the worsliip of the Church. — ERB. vi. ?68, art. 
GOD (Bibikal and Christian).'- See also BBB. xii. 469-80, art, TBINITY; 
also xi. 798 f, , - 

?6Hopkins, The Origin and EcoluUon of Religion, p. 389. ’ • - 
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— and this Mollier was indifferently thought of as Mary fthe 
Mother of God)®® or the Cluu-ch (whose childi’en the Ohristi'- 
ans are) or even as the deaconesses of the early Chnroh.®^ If 
the interpolated passage in the last chapter of Matthew be 
kept out of account, it would be difficult to establish a trini- 
tarian belief on the New Testanaent, where, in different parts, 
two only of the Divine Ti’inity are more often referred to 
together.®® But the later belief that Christ sent the Holy Spirit 
to abide permanently in his Church had a tendency to assign 
to tlie latter a clefinitoly inferior status, which is a complete 
reversal of the position that the Son of God was born of the 
Holy Ghost®® and that ‘ ‘Whosoever shall speak a word against 
the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever shall 
speak against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, nor in that which is to come.”’®" 
When God and Christ were a.s.siinihited to each other, the 
Holy Spirit came to be regarded as proceeding from both the 
JPatlier and the Son : it i.s in this lorni that the belief aj^pears 
in the Westminfiter Confession and on this is based the fiction 
that from the pre-existent Son of God proceeded the inspira- 
tion that gave to pre-Cliristian prophets their spiritual insight 
and their power of revelation (‘ Before Abraham was, I am’). 
As a matter of fact, the tendency of subsequent thought was 
to limit the gift of the Holy Spirit (in the sense of divine 
inspiration) to the Church as a whole’®’ or at least to the 
assembly of pious Christians,’"® although the Apostles had no 
difficulty in promising the gift of the Holy Ghost to all who 

^ In the Qnr’an the Chrietian Trinity ia token aa compoaed of God, 
Mary and Cbiiat. 

07 Hopkina, Or. & Ev, of Rel., p. 838. 

9«See 2 Cor. 13.14; 1 John 8.7-8; dlao Mark 19.33; Luke 2.26; Aot^ i'.16; 
20.28. Beter in thia conueolion axieAally to Bethune-Bakei, op. cit., Ch. Xni. 
The Docteme of the Holy Spirit and the Trinity. 

» Luke 1.86. 

MO See Mot. 12.31-2; Mk. 3.29; Lk. 12.10. 

101 2 Pet. 1 20 (See Dummelow, op, oit., p. 1050). See asp. EBB, xi. 798 
where the diatinotion between Pauline and Johannine conceptiona ia to be found. 

10* Qiiakeriam may very well yuole Acts 2. 1-4 in auppoit of the view that 
ivhen people are ‘ with onu accord in one place ’ (The Itevised Version has ' all 
together ip one place'}, the Holy Ghost deacenda on the assembly and moves 
the tongue, * 
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would accept the message of Ciirist^^ and in preaching that 
the operation of the spirit of God might endow different indi- 
viduals with different powers.^'* 

So far as the development of the Christian life is con- 
cerned, it is immaterial, however, in what relation the Holy 
Spirit stands to God the Father and God the Son or whether 
it is sufficiently liypostatised, so long as it is acknowledged 
that people could draw the inspiration of their lives from the 
influx of divinity into themselves by initiation into the 
Christian religion. God as the ultimate source of all spiri- 
tuality in man, the Holy Spirit as the power of God working 
in man in the form of striving towards moral and spiritual 
ideals, and Christ representing the possibility of a perfect 
realisation of infinite ideals in a finite life constituted a trinity 
which satisfied all spiritual needs and the enthusiasm and 
energy of the first disciples (who mastered different tongues 
to speak to the surrounding nations in their own languages’® 
about tho message of Christ) can only be compared with those 
displayed by the Arabs after their acceptance of the message 
of Muhammad. The following quotation well summarises the 
effects of the belief, that the spirit of God had come to dwell 
in the Church, as gathered from the Acts of the Apostles : 
“ There was a wide-spread diffusion of the Spirit not only in 
Palestine, but further afield in the Eoman Empire, . and it 
was manifested, abnormally and explosively, by extraordinary 
elevation of human faculties, so that miracles, prophecy, 
glossolaly, and visions were abundant; more normally in 
great enthusiasm, new courage, liberty of speech, skill in 
debate, keen insight into and wise use of scripture, sound 
judgment of human character, business aptitude, and com- 
fort in suffering. The Spirit is not presented as the principle 
of ethical life, as in Paul, yet ethical qualities of repentance, 

103 Acts 3.3S-9 19.6. See Foundations, pp. 42, 69. 

i«Ajots a,4>li'. 

103 Bee J. S. Huxley, Beligion without Bevelation, Oh. II. 

103 Q^he gift of tonguee, lofened to is Acts ii. 4, is piobebly an echo of the 
.Jewish traditions of the lia-W'giving in seventy languages at Sinai See iEiBE. 

)d. 79ft. 
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obedience, and faith are needed for its reception, and it be- 
longed to every believer. In the communal life of the 
Ec'olesia it inspired mutual service, generous self-sacrifice, 
joyous fellowship, thus transforming and socialising' bmnan 
nature. The Spirit supervised every stage of the Bcolesia's 
advance, hut neither conferred infallibility nor superseded 
human judgment. It is described impersonally as a gift, 
which G-od gives or the Son outpours, more usually as power. 
Yet personal actions are attributed to the Spirit : it ‘ speaks,’ 
‘■bears witness,’ ‘ separates ’ for service, ‘ approves ’ a con-, 
ciliar decision, ‘ forbids,’ ‘ appoints overseers,’ and can be 
‘ resisted, ’ ‘ tempted, ’ and ‘ lied against. ’ In these last 
cases the Spirit is co-ordinated with God, but there is no at- 
tonoipt to think out the relation of the Spirit to the Father and 
the Son. Once, though perhaps the passage denotes merely a 
vision, it is called ‘ the Spirit of D’esus’ (16’). But, as regards' 
men, the Spirit denotes the divine, the supernatural, for it 
comes from God, indicates Jesus* claim to be Messiah, 
authenticates His exaltation, fulfils OT prophecy, and is the 
medium whereby He is present and operative within His 
Church.”^'” In Pauline literature the operation of the Holy 
Spirit was deepened; the possession oC “ all the blessings of 
God’s kingdom — ^faith, righteousness, joy, and peace — 
was ascribed to its operation, as also the quickening of con- 
science, love, holiness and immortality. In Johannine litera- 
ture “ the Pauline characteristic of the Spirit as power is 
dropped, as also that of the Spirit as source of ethical gifts 
like faith and peace, whilst the operation of the Spirit as life- 
giving is more emphasised.” It will thus be seen that, on 
the whole, the Christian interpretation of Holy Spirit was an 
advance upon the Jewish conception in that although it tended 
to limit inspiration to the Chnrch, it yet provided the basis of 
that universality and' that ethical idealism which have 
characterised the progress of Christianity in space and time. 

• ■ "We may very well believe that with the lapse of time the 
Christian Chnrch gained a deeper appreciation of God’s rela- 


tor bbe. zi. 7^; also z|, 808-9. 
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tion to man, especially to those n'ho ivould accept Christ, j 
Human history was conceived as moving towards the ideal of 
a theocratic regime, the germs of which had already been laid 
in tlie niinds ol tlie pious lew. The Son of Man would come ■' 
in glory to rule over a purified world and unceasing prepara- 
tions must go on to hasten his advent. Israel had dreamt of 
a. day when even animals would forsake their ferocity and 
frifin air corners of the world ivoiild gather nations, or a pioiis 
rernhant, {o’estabiiah under a Messiah a new covenant witli 
God and to eatabliali His kingdom for ever at Zion. The 
Apostles tauglit that the Son of Man had already appeared, 
being duly annouheed by John tlie Baptist who had asked the 
people to prepare the way of the Tjord for His kingdom was 
near at hand. But', that the kingdom that the Messiah 
would establislr is not a political but a spiritual one, estab- 
lished through his atoning dealli, that tliose in poiver in that 
kingdom are not the rich and' the proud but the poor and the 
meek, and that the greatest privilege thk*e is not to rule but 
to serve^these ideas were novel in the Christian message and 
were unacceptable to the Jews, who therefore rejected him.'®® 
It must he admitted that this exalted conception of the 
itingdom of God was of a slow growth in the minds of the 
Apcstles — ^^lerhaps even in the consciousness of Jesus. At 
this distance of time we can only make guesses on the basis of 
extant documents that have passed through the editing 
hands of a later generation who had lived 16 * see 
the, futility of Jewish Messianic hopes about a Deliverer 
would bring back, the political glory of Israel and 
fe'stablish the spiritual superiority of Israel over other nations, 
tii.order.to win Jewish converts the idea of a political saviour 


MS The Kingdom ' has « triple meaning. Firstly, it is something super- 
naturalr a gift from above, not. a product of ordinary life Secondly, it ig a 
purely reUpous blessing, tho inner link with the living God; thirdly, it is the 
inost important erperienca that a man can have, that on which everything else 
deponds;‘it permeates and’ dominates his whole erislence, because sin is- forgiven 
and misery banished — Harnack, WliaC is OhrisUanify^, p. 64,. Bee Foundations, 
p. lllf; Ce»rd, TJis Fundamental Ideas of OhristiarUty, Vol.„n, Loot, XTX' also 
Boyce, op. oit„ p. 86 f, 49 f, 860 f,. ’ .. . 
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was not totally abandoned and a numbei’ of passageti can be 
eaaily quoted to shoAV that attenipta were made to identify 
Jesus with the Jewish Messiah. Thus he was regarded as 
having a ]>avidic descent (the immaculate conception necoS’ 
sitating a belief tliat not only Josepli but also Mary belonged 
to the royal hoiise), his disciples speculated about tiieir posi- 
tions in his kingdom/® and Ins last entry into Jerusalem was 
pictured as a triumphal procession. There is reason to think 
tliat 1)0 was regarded as stirring up the lower classes to rebel- 
lion by preaching the evils of the capitalistic regime, promis- 
ing blessings to the poor and gatheiing round about him a 
number of men who had loft their families to help him in his 
mission of the sword as against tliat of peace. At his trial 
and on liis conviction, reference to his being the King of 
the Jews Avas also made by his accusers. Those who asked 
him Avhetlior payment could be legitimately made to Caesar 
had a similar motive, namely, to ascertain whctlier he ad- 
mitted his political mission. The belief that such a Messiah 
would come IS still a part of the Jewish creed, and the Cbvis- 
,tians, who, even after the failure of Jesus' political mission 
and bis ignominious death, continued to believe that the 
Kingdom ol' God bad come through his sufferings, were ana- 
thematised as sectaries in the Jewish formula of faith. 

In consonance with the systematic practice of the editors 
of tJie Gospels to invent sayings and situations which would 
confirm Old Testament prophecies in the life of Jesus we have 
another set of ideas regarding the Kingdom of God, The 
Book of Daniel had spoken of one like unto a son of Man 
•coming with the clouds of heaven and given an everlasting 
dominion In Babbinical and Apocalyptic literature a 
judgment of the Avorld was a prominent belief, and John the 
Baptist too had taught tliat the Kingdom of heaven was at 
hand. Tlmso current eschatological beliefs could not fail to 
affect the conception of the kingdom that Jesus was supposed 


-«Mt. 10.37, . 
uaUftn. 7.13-14, 27. 
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to have come to CRtabliRli.’^^^ Tt was confidently expected that 
the end of the world was in sight; and Jesus too was made to 
say that the Kingdom of God was surely coining— possibly 
before his contemporaries liad all died^^® — and in Jiis instruc- 
tions to the Apostles he asked them to preach the nearness of 
the Kingdom of hcavou^^^ in order to bring home to the people 
the urgent necessity of scpiaring up their earthly accounts by 
repentance and acceptance of his message- Christ could allude 
in this connection to the many mansions in his Father’s house 
and it is of this kingdom of heaven that Peter was promised 
the keys by him. The message was taken so literally by some 
of the faithful that the rearing of a family was regarded by 
'them as unnecessaiy in view of the impending catastrophe 
■ivhioh would separate the wheat and the taros that were grow- 
ing up together in the meantime.^” In the kingdom to come 
many of the sons of Abraham would find no place but many 
Gentiles would.^^® 

If then the first conception of tlie ICingdom of God to be 
ruled over by the Messiah was meant for the glorification of 
Israel, the second was I'cseiwed for the righteous irrespective 
of nationality. But both were concerned with certain objec- 
tive events — a change in political conditions in the one case 
and a change in cosmic conditions in the other. A truer in- 
sight 'is to be found, however, in other passages where the 

J 1 f T 

‘ 111 See Mat. 19.S8; also Harnack, What is OhristiamPif^, p. 176; Feunda- 

'twis, p. 86 f, for » sumiQary of pievious speculatioua on this aspect of the advent 
^of -the Hesaiah. 

Ill Vbe statements are slightly confiioting. In Mat. 2d.Sd-6, Mh. 0.1 and 
■Lk. 9.07 tke day and hour are not known definitely but " this generation 
shall not pass' till 'all these things bo fnlfilled"; in Lk. 17.30 and Mk. 18.83, 36 
reference is made to the fact that the kingdom of God does not come with obser- 
vation or man’s knowledge and that all that we can do is to watch and pray. 
.See Hathack, op. sit,, p, 43 f, 68 1 
, • ii»M*t, 10.7; also 4.17; also Mk. 1.16. 

UlMoffatt thinks (op. ch„ p. 109) that "it was not the New Testament, 
it wasr the reading of the nneanomoal Aots, the Acts of Paul, of John, of Philip, 
of Peter, and so forth, which was responsible for the unhealthy stress on celibacy 
and the morbid antipathy to marriage during the second and the ihixd centuries, 
and whkdi eventually emerged in some forms of monastunsm." 

lUSee Mat. 8.11-13; 18.40-43; 19.38-30 ; 36.dl-46; John 14.1-3; Lk. 18, 
38-80. ' * 
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Kingdom of God refers to certain changes in the hearts of 
men which tend to alter so materially the existing concep,- 
tions of social relationship that if they can be brought about, 
heaven would come down on eartb.^^® The Kingdom of God 
is within us.^^^ It begins without their knowledge . in the 
small acts of love (which Christ compares to mustard-seeds) 
provided men abandon the sophistications of age and regain 
the innocence of childhood. Commenting on the passage, 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,”^® Neander ob- 
serves : ‘ ‘ This single saying expressed the whole nature of 
the Gospel preached by Clu-ist. It implied that he viewed tlie 
Kingdom of God as an invisible and spiritual one, to enter 
which a certain disposition of heart was essential, viz., a 
child-like spirit, free from pride and self-will, receiving 
Divine impressions in humble submission and conscious de- 
pendence ; in a word, all the qualities of the child, suffering 
itself to be guided by the developed i cason ol the adult, are to 
be illustrated in the relations b( tween man and God.” 
Quite in keeping with the above is the other teaching of Jesus 
that it is only to the poor in spirit that the kingdom of heaven 
belongs^® — a very useful corrective to the impression that 
might have been created in the minds of his following that 
heaven belonged to the poor in wealth and to those who had 
forsaken their relations and possessions for him^^ and that 
the rich would have no access, or a very difficult access, to 
heaven.^® “Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God.”^ 


ns cf. Xlie Lord's prayer ; 'Xliy Inngdom ccrnie. Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so on earth 

Obviously this can refer only to men choosing freely what God wishes 
them to do. (0/. Mat. 7. 21.) 

U7 Lk. 17. 21. Bee Haruack, op. eit., p. 67 ; also p. 68. 
iMMat. 18.1-11; Mk. 10.14-6, 

U8 Neander, Li/s of Chrut (Bohn’s ed., 1871), pp. 804-6. 
uoMat. 6. S. 

iM See Hamack, op, cit., p. 81 f, p, 90 f. 
in Mat. 10.24; Mk. 10.24; Lk. 6.20; 18.29-80. 
injohn §.8; also 8.6, 
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There can be no question that in the Epistles taken as a 
whole it is this spiritual interpretation that dictates social 
dealings.^'' Husbands and wives, masters and servants, 
fathers and children, bi'others and brothers, are to accommo- 
date themselves and be just to one another to establish a peace- 
ful and pure society and people are advised not to drag their 
complaints before unbelievers or a court of law but to tlie 
saints or tq the wise elders of the Church. Sinning either 
Asath the body or with the mind is the surest way of exclud- 
ing oneself from God’s Kingdom and the mere external ob- 
servance of formalities does not make a man righteous, just 
as its non-observance does not make a man vicious. “ Know 
ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God? Be not deceived : neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterens, nor ciTeminato, nor abusers of themselves with 
mon, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor rcvilers, 
nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.”^“ De- 
filement docs not come from food and drink but from unrigh- 
teous thoughts and acts : “ for the kingdom of God is not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and jo) in 
the Holy Ghost. ’ Although the beginning of this kingdom 
through Jesus was an act of Divine grace, yet its 
consummation depond.s upon steady faith and constant 
prayer oven under the provocative oppression of the 
unbelieving and the uuju.st.^’*® The standard of spiritual 
attainment necessary lor entrance into this kingdom 
is indicated by the saying of Jesus that the righteous- 
ness must be both qualitatively and quantitatively — 
more qualitatively than quantitatively — better and greater 
than that of the Scribes and the Pharisees and that the least 
in this kingdom is greater than even John the Baptist, who 


u< See Dio. Su, H, p. 862; Mao Hanmck, op. oit., p. lOf. 
iSSHEonack, op. cih, p. 174, 
i«l Cat. 6.9-10. 

W Bora. 14. 17, Gf, Oal. 6,23 : Ttie Iruit ot the Spirit ia lo^e, joy, peare, 
iongBoffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, ffleelmesa, temperance, 
l»8ee DBK ';di, 612, art, IBStTS CHBIBT, 
u*Hai. U. U; lik. 7.28. 
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was the host representative of the old morality as taught in 
the Law and tlie Prophets. Bht, for this spiritual attain- 
inciit, confession of sin, rather than obedience to the Law, 
is essential, and many a publican and many a harlot will 
qualify for admission into this realm of everlasting life 
while many children of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob will bo 
wailing and gnashing their teeth outside its walls. Moral 
perfection is individual and not tribal, and there is no limit 
to spiritual perfection attainable by man : “ Be ye perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.”^®* Unto 
righteousness all things are added — a Divine Providence 
looks to the daily needs of the righteous and they need not be 
worried by the thought of being forgotten by a God withoiit 
whose knowledge not even a sparrow falls to the ground 
So it is not the needs of temporal existence that should ab- 
sorb the attention of men but the demands of eternal life. 
What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? Interpreted rightly, “ the Christian 
religion,” says Haruack, ” means one thing and one thing 
only ; Eternal life in the midst of time, by the stnmgth and 
under the eyes of God.”^** 

It would be idle to deny the tremendous influence that 
Christianity wielded at one time over the hearts of men when 
of all religions it alone remained missionary and invited 
people to forsake their effete ancestral creeds in favour 
of its own message of salvation. Bbrn at a time 
when the old Mediterranean religions were in a decadent 
condition, it could rouse the conscience of better minds 

130 MaO. 5. <18. In Gstholioum tins woa mellowed down into the diatinotion 
between a peTfe,'t and a sufficient motality, — See Hainaok, op, ott., p. 217. 

131 gee Uasanta Ooomar Bose, Christianity, p. 41, 

133 Haruack, op, oit,, p. 8. 

Bitschl's defluition of Obristianity lepieoentB an ideal : "Ohrietiauity is 
that monotbeistio religion, wholly spiritual and ethical, which, based upon the 
life of its author as redeemer and as the founder of the Kingdom of God, consists 
in the freedom of divine eonship, involves the impulse to active oondnot from 
the motive of love, aims at the moral organisation of mankind, and lays the 
basis of bliss in sonship towards God as well as in the Kingdom of God’’ 
(quoted by Moffatt, op.* oit., pp. 207-8), 

44 
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to a sense of the degeneration of the spiritual element in 
religion and the necessity of a more ethical and less formal 
method of divine worship. Christ was a Saviour-god but 
was also at the same time an ethical personality, and the 
religion that be preached was the well-known religion of the 
Jews which emphasised the holy character of G-od. The 
difficulty arose when the Apostles and their followers began- 
to invest Christ with a divine character; for it was then that 
speculations began about the exact nature and significance 
of the advent of Jesus. To make the religion acceptable, 
contemporary predilections for a Saviour-god, a Messiah, a 
Sacrifice to appease Justice, and a pre-existent Principle had 
all to be satisfied ; the effect was ChristoJogical speculation 
with its hair-splitting distinctions and its gradual tendency to 
emphasise the divinity of Christ and a consequential 
plurality within the inner life of God. Sects and 
schisms rapidly arose mostly over the question of the 
nature of Christ, and by the end of the 6th century 
most of the theories about the nature and necessity of the 
mediation of Christ had been propounded and defended with 
zeal, if not with bitterness also. The spiritual message 
ran some risk of being relegated to a secondary position 
in order to make room for the Messiah in men’s minds, and 
slowly but surely many pagan ideas, associations, cults and 
ceremonies effected an entrance into the service of the Chris- 
tian Church. Time was again ripe for an organised protest 
against over-subtlety in faith and plurality in godhead ; and 
the ■ protest came from the Arabian deserts where debased 
and heretical schools had been preaching a Christianity far 
removed from the simple message of Christ to suffering 
and sinful humanity. 
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God in Islam 

Muhammad’s chief merit lies in his uncompromising 
monotheism which is perhaps partially due to the fear that 
any concession on that head would lead to polytheism — a form 
of belief which he detested. Convinced that the idols that 
disfigured the Ka'ba^ were nonentities and that the Ai'ah 
belief that Allah had sons and daughters was radically 
false, he laid down that God was one and everlasting, that He 
did not beget any being nor was He Himself begotten and 
that there was none like unto Him.® And this conviction 
did not remain a mere intellectual formula but became an 
overmastering passion which drove him to proclaim his belief 
openly, with grave consequences to his personal safety. How 
he arrived at this conception of a unitary godhead is yet a 
matter of dispute. Judaism and Christianity were not un- 
known in Arabia, and Muhammad in his travels to distant 
regions in charge of caravans must have known of their reli- 
gion and their method of worship. It is doubtful, however, 
if at first he knew the Bible with any intimacy at all,® for refer- 
ences to it are such as would betray simply an acquaintance 
with tit-bits of Jewish and Christian tales about past heroes, 
prophets, miracles and such other spectacular personages and 


It has been suggeeted that the calt at the Ea'ba -with ite 860 idole vras 
astral in character; poasibly it was aynoretio. — Bee Eneyolopaeiia of Islam, II, 
p. 691. 

1 Sura oxii. 

3 Bell, The Origin of Islam tn its Christian Environment, pp. 46, 67, 186, 
140; Bodwell’e Koran, Preface, pp. xyiii-xix ! Lammens, Islam: Beliefs and 
Institutions, p. 39 ; Noldelce, Sketches from Eastern Sistory, p. 30 f. ; BBS. tju. 
874, 
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events — ^possibly oral stories repeated with circumstantial 
details in the manner of the Talmudic and the Apocryphal 
literature.'' Jews had settled in Yatbrib (Medina) and 
elsewhere in the pursuit of trade; and Christians, mostly of 
heretical schools, driven out from the then centres of Chris- 
tian culture, had taken refuge in South Arabia, Abyssinia 
and the fringes of the Hijaz, and the Christian hermit, it 
appears, was not an unknown figure even to pre-Islamio 
poets.® But even though there were Jewish and Christian 
converts among the Arabs, their allegiance was of the shallow- 
est type and their knowledge of the deeper principles of their 
own religion was at best insignificant. 

But the collective influence of the religious forces on a 
few pre-Islamio Arabs manifests itself in the absorption of a 
number of Aramaic, Bthiopic and Abyssinian words connect- 
ed with religion, a knowledge of the sacred books possessed 
by the Jews and the Christians, possibly also a belief in a 
future life.® Again, as Bell remarks, “ what was meant by 
a prophet, a holy book, revelation, prayer, and praise, cannot 
have been entirely unknown to the Arabs. Some passages 
in the Qur’an make it probable that the tribal polytheism was 
being gradually tempered by the recognition of a supreme 
deity® sometime before the birth of Muhammad, and that, 
while in distress, the people called upon him for safety and 
help although in more peaceful times they went back to their 
idols.® In fact, since the time of the Elkesaites (c. 100 


pp. cil,, p. 110; alao p. 113, Sea Siigbea, t>ioi4mary of Matn, art. 
jnWS (p. 3S5) for Mobamuiad'B knowledge of Jowiab religious literature. Bee 
also Sir William Muir, The Mohammedan Gontroversy and other articles, pp, 139-30 

8 Bell, op. e»t,, pp. 431., 143; Sir William ’ Muir, Life of Mohammad, 
pp, xov, 23; see Khu^ Bukheli, Jhlssays Indian and lelamio, p. 6; also Ardwa-, 
Mystical Elements in Mohammed, p. 68, p. 61 f. 

8 Beil, op. oit,, p. 60 f. See N8ideke, op. oil., pp. 87-88; Archer, Mystical 
Bieinonts in Mohammed, Ch. VII (pp. 61-70), 

7 Beil, op, oit., p. 62. 

8 Bell, op. ctt., p. 60 f. Ouillauiue, Traditions of Islam, p. 143; Maudouald, 
Development of ^Muslim Theology, p. 124. 

8 Sues xxxix. 11. 
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A.D.)/® whose beliefs are remarkably similar to those of 
Islam, the conjoint influence of Judaism and Christianity 
was responsible for sporadic monotheistic attempts by persons 
who claimed prophetic designation and honour — ^false pro- 
phets, according to Christianity and Islam. The people who 
influenced Muhammad’s thought most were probably tlie 
il9!amfs,“ who were indigenous monotheists attached neither 
to Judaism nor to Christianity — a designation of uncertain 
derivation used in the Qur’an specially of Abraham “ to whom 
Muhammad went back in search of a monotheist who had 
flourished long before the founders of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian faiths were born, and who, through Ishmael, was the 
father of the Arab race.^* It would be strange indeed if a rest- 


Bell, op. cit., p. 69 i, BBS, axb. BllEBSAlIBB, does not ulmt that the 
Elkaeaite influence on lalam is proved. 

U See footnote 1 in BodwcU'e Koran, p. 916, to Snra xvr. 121. Also Bell, 
op. oit., p. 67 f. Islam has sometimes been designated as Hamflsm.— see Bno. Jsl , 
II, p. 269 (art. HAKIP); also Archer, op. ott,, p, 58 i. 

U In the sense of one who wsjb neiher a Jew nor a Christian and yet was 
no idolater. It was also used in respect of one steadfast in the Islamio faith. 
It originally applied to persona who had turned away from the idolatrous religion 
.of Arabia to a monotheiatio faith. — See Hughes, Dtationary of Islam, sub oaae 
HAUIP (p. 161). It is pot impossible that Muhammad borrowed this appeal from 
Moses to Abraham from the Christians. — The Legacy of lerael, p. 131 (See Gal. iii. 
7-8, 16-17). Bee MoSatt, op. cit., p. 68. Commenting on Sura xxz. 29, Bell 
remarks, " 'Xhe term hanif is associated with Abraham not, I think, because 
Abraham is regarded as apeoiaUy a hany more than others, but rather because the 
recognition oi the place of Abraham, and the idea of this eternally existing 
religion again and again renewed by the prophets, oaine to Muhammad about the 
same time. Other prophets aud other true believers were han%fa ." — ^BeU, op. oit,, 
p. 182; also pp. 67, 129 f. See Sell, Essays on Islam, p. 2dSf. 

13 Ishmael was the son of Hagar, the bondwoman of Abraham's wife Sarah, 
while Isaac was Sarah's son. (Hence the Arabs and the Jews were brethren or 
cousins). Greatness was promised of the progeny of both Isaac and Ishmael 
(Gen. 22. 16-18 ; 21. 13). Por an interesting allegorical use of the relation between 
Isaac (the Oluistians) and Ishmael (the Jews), see Gal. 4. 21 f. (See MoSatt, 
op. cit., p. 134, for interpretation.) Por the influence of the religion of Abraham’s 
Hairan, see E1U3. viii. 876. 

Snouck Hurgronje (aud before him Bprenger) has poiutod out that in the 
Meccan Suras it is often said that no pi'ophehc adinonishor had been sent to the 
Arabs before Muhammad and that although Abraham ojcupied a promineul place 
among the prophets there was nothing to distingnish him fiom the rest so far 
as the Arabs were concerned. In the Medinese Suras, however, after the breach 
with the Jews, Mohammad began to teach that Abraham had lived in Mecca and 
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less mind, convinced of the futility of polytheism and idolatry, 
should not seek the coinjiany of those avIio comld enlighten him 
on points ol doubt ; but at tlie same time one would not seek 
such company if one had not independently arrived at a tenta- 
tive conclusion regarding the unity of godhead . It is not pos- 
sible for any man to escape the influence of contemporary 
social movements : it is not impossible that Jewish, Christian 
and indigenous monotheistic ideas were unconsciously in 
operation in Muhammad’s mind, although it is quite possible 
that he never consciously borrowed elements from their reli- 
gion till his own faith had been firmly fixed and the neces- 
sity had arisen of showing its filiation to previous systems of 
belief 

It is easier to show that, in spite of his uncompromising 
hostility to the general Arabic belief in a multiplicity of gods 
and disbelief in future life,^® he was anxious to retain as many 
of the Arab practices and prejudices as he could, consistently 
with a monotheistic creed. He tacitly consented to the con- 
tinuance of the heathen Arabic (and Semitic) custom of 
circumcision and possibly only his ignorance of the covenant 
with Abraham, his religious hero, prevented him from giving 
it a religious sanction.^® “His teaching developed in the 
early period, not according to Biblical models but in the style 
of the pagan Arab sooth-sayers with their oracles, formulae 
for blessings and curses, etc.,’’ and their rhymed prose 
(sadj)}’’ After some hesitation he retained ‘ Allah ’ as the 
name of Grod although it had polytheistic association, this 


feundsd the sanotuary of the Black Stone with bia aon labmael. — Sae Eno, Isl. 
n, p. 1076 i alao p. 483. 

U See Legacy of Iirael, p. 183 f. ; Sir WiUiam Muir, Life of Mohammad, 
pp. 103, 148 f. 

Its Sura sxiii. 33-40. 

18 Oironmeiaion is not once alluded to in the Qnr’dn. .It is held to be 
Sttnna, or founded upon the ouBloms of the Bropbet, and dating its institution 
from the time of Abraham. . . According to several Muhammadan doctors, there 
were seventeen of the prnjdiets born in a circumcised state " (Muhammad was one of 
them). — Hughes, Die. leU, p. 87, art. CIBCUMCISION, See in this connection 
too'note to Sura n. 132 in Eodweli's Koran, 

11 Enc. M,, U, p. 1060 i see liauuiiens, op. mt., p. 46 • “ This use of 

oaths grows less as the Biophot noais the Hijia, -and ceases 

entirely at Medina.'' See Macdonald, Eeligtoiu Attitude and Ltfe in leJam^ 
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being the name of the supreme deity among the other gods of 
pre-Islamic Arabia.^® The Ka'ba was permitted by the ioono- 
clastic reformer to retain its sanctity ap^ its black stone, 
pilgrimage to Mecca continued as in the days of yore, and 
some of the ancient Arab customs and acts continued, albeit 
with a new significance, in the rules about pilgrimage, which 
ultimately became one of “ the pillars of Islam. When 
he failed to carry the Jews with him, Muhammad changed 
the Kibla from Jerusalem to Mecca even though the latter 
had no monotheistic associations before his own reforms 


pp. 31 f., 64- f. Por Muhammad's belief in evil eye and spells against its 
influence, see Sura cxiii. 1, 2, 6 ; Westermarck, Pagan Survivals in Mohammedan 
Civtlisalton, p. Sfi; also pp. 116 (where references to swearing by the moon 
would be found), 117 (where “ God loves the odd ’’ is examplifled). 

18 Bell, op. Bit , pp. 66, 116 f. Por Muhammad’s attempts to accommodate 
Meccan beliefs, see BEE. yhi 876. See Hughes, Die. Islam, p. 191', snh voce 
mOLATEY; Gibbon, Deohne and Fall of the Roman Empire, Cli. 1, Vol. II, 
p. 426 t, (ed. Ward, Lock and Co.). 

Jiaideke remarks, “ Among the heathen Arabs of Jator times AIlBli is extremely 
oommon both by itself and in theophorons names ” (EBB. i. C64). 
" In theophorons proper names the deity sometimes appears as a lord, 
■wbile the human individual is his servant, his hand-maid, his obedient subject 
(iau‘); aometimes, again, the deity is described as gracious, while idle human 
individual is liis gift, his reward, his act of favour, the aid which he supplies, 
his protigi who seeks refuge with him, etc. At other times the deity is repre- 
sented as increasing the family, as sending a good omen and good fortune .. 
Some of these compounds are of doubtful meaning- With the exception of a veiy 
small number of uncertain cases found in inscriptions, tbeore are absolutely no 
names which designate a human being as the kinsman or descendant of a deity, 
like those which we And among the Hebrews and other Semites.” (EBE. i. Pfl51. 

Per Quranic references to pre-Islamio AUah, see Ena. Isl., I, p, 802, art. 
ALLIH. 

19 See, e.g., Sura ii. 163. See Enc. Isl., II, pp. 587 £., 4r4 (Id al-Ad]}a), 
109 f. Per a modern interpretation of the rites of the pilgrimage, see Lammens, 
op. ait., p, 218. 

99 See Sura ii. 136-46, which abrogate ii. 109. See also Sura ix. 1-12, 28, 
86 f. See Sir W. Muir, Life of Mohammad, pp. 189, 196 ; T. W. Arnold, The 
Preaching of Islam (1918), pp, 26-27. Abraham and Islimael are claimed as i,be 
tbnuders and bmlders of the Ka'ba at Mecca and the historical basis of Islam is 
assured. — Legacy of Israel, p. 182, See Sura xxii, 27, 77 ; iii. 60, 91, and many 
other places about Abraham being the fonnder of monotheism (and Islam), .dee 
Bell, op. oit., p. 144. For legends, see Enc. Isl., II, p. 680 (Adam is supposed lo 
be its founder) ; also p. 643. Per the antiquity of Mecca, see Sir William Muir, 
Life of Mohammad, p. cii f. Mecca is regarded by Islam as the navel of the earth. 
” It forms the part of the 9 artli w'bich was created, before tli^ rest of it and around 
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> Wliat is more important to consiclcr is tlio lipfht in which 
Mtihammacl took his own prophetic mission.*^ Judging by 
the probabilities of the case, it is likely that his soul was 
]3rimarily stirred against the debased religious beliefs and the 
iniquitous social practices of his countrymen.® No doubt 
can be entertained about the sincerity of his convictions or 
his 7.eal in proclaiming them in no uncertain terms;® for he 
knew very well the risk he ran in touching a lucrative source 
of revenue of the Koreish and a deep-rooted pagan sentiment 
of the people at large. That he felt a call to act in the man- 
ner of earlier prophets' may be admitted without any question : 
he was no deceiver or charlatan who wanted to gather a fol- 
lowing or a fortune by his prophetic ofiS.ee, if the unanimous 
testimony to the beginning of his prophetic career can be 
relied upon. As Dr. Leitner observes, “ If self-sacrifice, 
honesty of purpose, unswerving belief in one’s mission, a 
marvellous insight into existing wrong or error, and the per- 
ception and use of the best means for its removal, are among 
the outward and visible signs of inspiration, the mission of 
Muhammad was inspired.”® It is extremely likely that 
originally Muhammad con.sidered himself to be a warner® 
in the fashion of John the Baptist, announcing the nearness 
of the Last Judgment and calling his countrymen to the wor- 
ship of a unitary God “ and the belief in a destiny beyond the 


'crliitih the test stretches. It is also the highest point, the place which provides 
the whole world with its noiirlshment ; and it forms the place of conimimication 
with the upper and the under world.— Sno. Isl., H, p. B90. Cf. Proverbs viii. 92-2S. 
See Muhammad All’s Holy Quran, p. 170 f,, notes 467-69. 

31 See Sir W. Muir, Life of MoluimmaA, Ch. HI; also p. 71. 

33 During the ten first years of his piophetio career Muhammad only attaeks 
the heathen, and refrains from falling upon the Jews and Ohristians with whom 
hg believed himself to be in agreement on the fundamentals of bis preaching. — 
Lammene, op. ett., pp. 46-47. 

33 'Phe oldest Suras are " the most animated, the most lyrical, and also the 
most abrupt.” Another peculiarity is “the multiplicity and piling-up of oaths.” 
-—Sea Latumens, op. dt., p: 46; also Ndldeke, Shetohes from, Eastern, Hist'iry, 
p. SB. 

31 Eeligiolu SysUms of Ihe World, p. 298. 

3S Bora iixix. 49. 

, n The idea of the nnity of A114h does not occupy so laige a place in the 
fplliest parts of the Kur’an ; later, however, it oconrs many times. — ^Wensiack, The • 
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grave. At a later time when he put forward Abraham 
(TbrahTm) as ‘ the friend of God ’ (Khalilullah) he represent- 
ed him as doing to his father’s idols what he himself intended 
to do to the idols at Ka'ba, namely, utter destruction.®^ 
With increased success and greater knowledge of tlie achieve- 
ments of earlier prophets he could tell his people that the 
ti’eatment that they were meting out to him had befallen the 
lot of these earlier prophets also, but that their countrymen 
had to pay dearly for their unbelief. Here Muhammad 
figures as one prophet among others and he could preach that 
Allah sends to each nation its own prophet whom it should 
hear and obey.®® When he be^ran to recite the QurEinic 
verses in his public ministrv at Mecca and conceived the idea 
of a divine mission,®® two ideas w^ere combined : he was not 
an ordinary prophet but an Apostle and a law-giver like Moses 
and Christ®® and through him the Arabs were going to get 
from heaven a sacred book in their own language as the Jews 
had theirs through Moses. His sole ambition seems to have 


Muslim Greed, p 4 (References are to Snros cxii, ii. 266, xxvii. 90, xxriii. 80! 
see also iv. 40, 61, 89, 118). Snoiick Hurgronfe called attention to tlie very import- 
ant point that Muhammad did not from the vary first jwoclaim strict monotheism as 
the principal thing but the approach of the Hast 7ndgment, from which he was to 
save his countrymen. The assertion that there is no god but Allah appears sporadi- 
cally from Ixiii, 9 onwards; and it must certainly have token some time before 
there was a definite breach with the idolaters (Sura cix) and before he mot them 
with the declaration of the oneness of God (Sura oxii). — Enc, Isl., H, p. 1076, art 
KORAN. 

iT The story in Sura xxi. 63 f. The story is taken from Rabbinical litera- 
ture (see Legacy of Israel, p. 141). See Eve. Isl,, II, p, 431, art. IBRAHIM. 8“e 
also Sir W. Mnir, The Life of Mohammad, pp. 408-99. 

M Sura iv. 161-03, 168. Sea Bell, op. oit., p, 137. 

^Eor the arrangement of the Suras according to periods, see Hughes, 
Dietionanj of Islam, art, QUR’AN, p. 493 f. There is no unanimity about arronge- 
Tiieut : compare, for inetanoe, Bodwell and Hughes. 

Bell, op. eit., p. 136 f. 

31 See art. PROPHET in Hughes, DioUmary of Islam, p. 476; also Bell, 
op. eit., p. 98 f. Muhammad is divinely authorised to communidate the Book of 
God. He even oommunicatss it in his own language, but whether the original is in 
Arabic is not clear; there is at least a suggestion that it is in a divine language ; 
“ We have modo it an Arobio Koran that ye might understand it, but in the origi- 
nal with ns it is sublime, wise (xliii 2)-" — Morgolioutb, Early ievelopment of 
Muhawmadanism, p. 9. On ‘ Arabic Qur'an,' sea Tlie Apology of Al Kindy, 
pp. 79-84; T. W. Arnold, op. eit., p. 37. 

45 
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been originally to be recognised as a genuine vehicle of divine 
decrees and not to bo stigmatised as an impostor, a mere 
poet,® a plagiarist or a redactor of ancient prophecies. He 
repudiated the suggestion that he had confederates — ^possibly 
Jewish and Christian — from whom he borrowed materials 
and that he was trying to pass off his own composition as 
divine revelation, sent down from heaven through angelic 
agency.® 

But very soon Muhammad assumed a more ambitious 
role. He not only believed that an illiterate man like him- 
self® could not have composed such elegant verses — and he 
challenged his contemporaries to produce ten verses to match 


MEor Muhammad's attitude towards poets, see Archer, op oit., p. 79 f.; 
Maadonald, Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, p. 18 f. Sea Sir W. Muir, Life 
of Molmnmad, pp. 78, 127. 

33 At a later period of his career no one would venture to doubt the divine 
origin of the entire book. But at its oommencement the case was different. The 
people of Mecca spoke openly and tauntingly of it as the work of a poet, as ■» 
collaation of antiquated or fabulous legends, or a palpable sorcery. They accused 
him of having confederates, and even specified foreigners who had been his "O 
ad’utors. Such were Salman the Persian, to whom he may hove owed the descrip- 
tions of Heaven and Hell, which are analogous to those of the Zendavesta, and 
the Chriatian monk Sergius, or os the Muhammadans term him, Boheira. — Bodwell, 
Preface to Koran, p. xvi. See Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, art. JEWS, p. 98(1. 
The whole article is worth reading. 

34 In this connection it is important to consider the term ummJ, one of the 
favourite epithets Muhammad gives himself in the Kuran, Later writers usually 
explained this term as meaning “ illiterate ’’ and connected it with the problem 
of Muhammad's ability to road and write. Umma conveys the meaning of "people." 
When the term is used in a religious sense it means community; in a profane 
sense it is ethnos and umml is ethnihos. When Muhammad called himself timmt 
he meant thereby that he was the Arabian Prophet of the gentiles, speaking to 
the gentiles to whom no Apostle had ever been sent before. — Wensinck, The Muslim 
Creed, p. 6. See Bodwell's Koran, p. 331, footnotes 1 and 2 on Sura vii. 156. 
See, however, ' Ali Tiibari, The Boole of Religion and Empire, (Tr. by A. Minganal, 
p. 64 f, Muhammad Ali (The Hohi Quran, p. 361, footnote 980) says that the 
ummT prophet conveys any one of the following three signifioanocs, me., (1) one 
who knows not reading or writing; (2) one from among the Arabs (among whom 
reading and writing were rare) ; and (S) one coming from Mecca {umm-ul-Qura, 
the Metropolis of Arabia), Bnra xxix. 47 : " And Tlwii didst not recite anv book 
(of revelation) before it ; with that right hand of thine thou didst not transcribe 
one,” is takqn by Musalmans as conclusive evidence that Muhammad was illiter- 
ate before he received the Quranin revelaSon. " There is a difference of opinion, 
however, as to whether he could read or write after revelatioQ." See Muhammad 
Ali, The Holy Quran, p. 862; Bno, Br., Vol, 16, p. 646, 
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those oi! the Qur’an ^ — and boasted that even if men and jinn 
were to combine they could not produce a similar book,“ but 
he began to believe also that he was ‘ ‘ all the Apostle ol 
Grod,” “ the seal oi the prophets.” ® Two consequences 
followed from this position. The first is that his advent was 
not unexpected, for earlier prophets had predicted his on- 
coming and even his name,® and he had come to give a fuller 
revelation of God’s essence and attributes than the earlier pro- 
phets had done. Although in the Qur’an the references to 
such prophetic Biblical passages are meagre, the hint thrown 
out was seized upon with avidity by Muslim theologians and 
the Old and the New Testament were ransacked for finding 
out appropriate prophecies regarding the future greatness 
of the progeny ol Ishmaol and the advent and achievements of 


Sura XI. 16; ii. 21. See Noldeke, op. cit., p. 86. 

3li Sura xvu. Ul, Muliommacl All tranalatea jinn as evil-dispased men {The 
Holy Quran, p, 679, footnote 1466); but only eome Mu'tazilites look the word in 
this aenso. See art. GENII in Hughes, Dio. leL, p. 133 f, and Hno. Isl,, I, art. 
DJINN, p. 1046, See olso Westermarek, Pagan Sunivalt m Mohammedan 
Gwilisaiion, pp. 12 f., 17, 

37 Sura vii. 167 f. Bee Wensinok, op. oit., p. 6, on the interpretation of this 
passage. 

38 Bma xxziu, 40. The seal of prophecy was a mole ol an unuanal size on 
the Prophet’s bask which, according to the predictione of the acriptiirea, marked 
him as the Seal of the Prophets (see Hughes, DicUonary of Islam, 
f'. 667 ; Sir W. Muir. The Life of Mohammad, p. 629). The following quotation 
from Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian, the founder of the Ahmadiyya 
Movement, who claimed to have combined m his own person tbs functions of the 
Mahdi and the Messiah, is of interest hero : “ The chosen ones of God oven now 
drink deep at the fountain of His inspiration and no one ever set a seal upon the 
lips of God. Hia grace even now flows in abundance and is bestowed upon mon 
as it was bestowed of old. It is true that the revelation of a perfect Law and 
necessary mlea for the guidance of mankind has pul an end to the need of a 
fresh Law to bo revealed from the Almighty, and apostloship and prophecy have 
attained their perfection in the holy person of our Lord and Master (?), the Prophet 
Midiammad, may peace and tho blessings of God be' upon him, but still ani access 
to the sacred fountain of inspiration is not thereby debarred. — Teachings of Islam 
(1921), p. 78, 

38 Sm'a Ixi, 6 ; li. 83 (see Bodweli’s notes). Bee Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, 
p. 226 f. It seems piobablo, from the traditions, that the Prophet did not adopt 
tho name Muhammad till aftor the Flight, and that he was previously called 
Abd-Allah. — ^Bodwell's ICoran, p. 446 (footnote to Ixi, 6). See however ERE. vii. 
873. Later theologians gave him SO, 300, or oven 1,000 names. — ERE. viii. 872. 
art. MUHAMMAD. Muhammed Ah, Muhammad tho Prophet, Cli. IV., gives 'he 
prophecies about the advent of Muhammad. 
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Muhammad/" The other is the claim put forward in tlie 
Qur’an that although the earher prophets had taught mono- 
theism, their successors had allowed their true teachings to be 
forgotten or mixed up with undesirable ingredients and that, 
in conformity with later beliefs, the earlier scriptures too had 
been tampered with and corrupted.* Later Muslim theolo- 
gians believed also that many passages alluding to Muhammad 
had been deliberately expunged or altered or perversely inter- 
preted, when retained, to defeat his claim to be recognised as 
the Last Prophet.* Muhammad had perhaps hoped that by 
putting himself in the prophetic line of Moses and Christ, he 
would be able to win the support of the Jews and the Chris- 
tians, of whose prophets he always spoke with the greatest 
reverence,* His failure to win them over altered his entire 
attitude towards these communities, although a superstitious 
veneration for a revealed book was responsible for a more 
tolerant attitude towards them than towards people of other 
faiths. Possibly the nearness of the Day of Judgment which 
he preached in his earlier career was in the manner of the 
Jewish prophets, including Jesus, and the virtual abandonment 
of this idea of the imminence of Divine Judgment, or at least a 
catastrophe, was due either to his failure to convert the Jews 
and the Christians wholesale or to his acquisition of temporal 
power.* 


See, e.g,, The Book of Religion and Empire, bj ‘ Ali Tabari ’ (Tr. A. 
Miugana). See Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, p, 2S4 f., p. 240. 

11 Sura ii. 70-78, 169, 284; iv. 48; v. 16-18, 46. See Enc. Isl., H, p. 1066; 
Macdcaiald, Aspects of Islam, La:t. Vn, esp. pp. 219-22. 

13 History bee a curious habit of repeating itself. " The Shi’as in their 
hatred of ' Otbnii,n, their great aversion, assert that the original text has been 
gravely changed and even mutilated. The Kbarijites exclude the 12th Sura, which 
they treat as a romantic story.” — Laimnens, Islam : Beliefs and Institutions, p. 38. 
See Enc. Isl,, H, pp. 1070-71; Sir William Muir, The Mohammedan Oontroversg 
and other articles, p. 160; Life of Mohammad, p. xxiiif. 

It The Muhammadans believe that tho faults in action and knowledge 
of the prophets to be found in the scriptures of other religions are partly due no 
doubt to their human nature but they are also partly due to fabrications of the 
Jews and Christians. — See Al Bayan (Inh'oduction to the Commentary on the 
Holy Qoran), p 198, by M. A. M. Abdul Haqq. 

^tLammens, op. eft., p. 47. The doctrine of the future life was preached 
)|t the early days as a warning of the approaching end of the world and the Hay 
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Muhammad.’ 8 conception of the function and power of 
a prophet seems to have undergone considerable modification 
in course of his ministry. His original intention seems to 
have been to go back to the later Jewdsh conception of a 
prophet who is a messenger of God, no doubt, but who has 
no superhuman pretensions. His greatest objection to Chris- 
tianity was that it had deified Christ and Mary and reduced 
God to a third of three. He vehemently denounced what 
he considered to be a tritheism and repeatedly urged that 
Christ was a man and an apostle of God like other prophets 
before him. While he was quite willing, therefore, to be- 
lieve that Christ was immaculately conceived, performed 
many miracles and even escaped the Cross (a likeness of 
Jesus being really crucified), he systematically rejected the 
idea of the divine sonship of Jesus (as of Ezra)^® although 
assigning to him a distinctive position among the prophets 
by calling him the Spirit of God or the Word which God con- 
veyed into Mary.^^ Conformably to this line of thought, 


o£ Judgment; yet be had afterwards to make the martyrs m his cause entei 
paradise at once, and his enemies enlei hell immediately alter death — a belief not 
easily reconciled with the tormer, — EllE. viu. 075. See Bell, op, oit,, p. 1301 f. 

46 Muhammad thought that the Christian Trinity was composed of God, 
Mary and Christ and that Gabriel was the Holy Ghost. See Sura v. 77-0, UC; 
It. 169, It has been suggested that the mistake of Muhammad arose from the 
fact that the word Romli, the Holy Ghost, is of the feminine gender in some 
Oriental tongues and is figuratHoly styled the motbei' of Christ in the gospel of 
the Nazarenes. (See m this connection Cbeyue, TraihUons and Beliefs of Ancient 
Israel, p. 20 f.) But, as Gibbon points out, “ tho Christians of tlie seventh century 
had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of paganism : the puhlio and piivate vows 
were addressed to the lelias and images that disgraced the temples of the East : 
the throne of the Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, and 
angels, the objects of popular veneration; and the CoUyridian heretics, who flourished 
in the frmtful soil of Arabia, mvestedi the Virgin Mary with the name and honours 
of a goddess." — Gibbon, op. oit.. Oh. 1, Vol. II, p. 432 (with footnote). See EllE 
vui. 476. 

46 Sura iz. 30. That the Jews regarded Ezra as a son of God is duo to 
Muhammad's own invention. — Bodwell's Eoian, p. 624, f.n. 9. See also Gibbon, 
he. Oit., p. 482 (with ftfotnotel. See also Sura ii. 261 and c/. Neh. ii. 13. 

47 See Sura hi. 48. For t'-.c Chiislology of the Qur'an, see Iiammens, 
tip ait., p. 60 f. and art. JESUS CHRIST in Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 
p. 229 f. (esp. p. 233 where a Hadith has been quoted). In his celestial journey, 
however, Muhatnmad saw Jesus in one of the lower heavens. See Hughes, op. cit,, 
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Muhammad calls him a messenger and servant of Allali and 
thinks that nothing prevented Allah from endowing him 
(Muhammad) with the power of performing miracles except 
that these had been treated as lies by their contemporaries, 
when performed by earlier prophets. The miracle on which 
ho bases his prophetship^® during this period is the miracle ol 
the Qur’an ; but for this it is not necessary to suppose that be 
was anything more than a mere man.“ In fact, a tradition 
records that his right of interceding with G-od accrued after 
God had forgiven his sins, both first and last.“ 

But another strain of thought soon crossed this line of 
thinking. Performance of miracles had come to be looked 
upon as a part of prophetic function and the Jews and Chris- 
tians could score an obvious victory over the Apostle of Islam 
by pointing to his incapacity in this respect.® Then, again, 
Christ had been regarded as sinless and he was believed to 

pp. 336, 351-63. See WeaeuK^, op. oit., pp, 348-41 (reappearance of Jesus to 
slay the anti-Ohrist) j MoadonaJld, AspeeU of Islam, p. 844 f; Sir W. Muir, Life 
of Mohammad, p. 143 f. 

The O-hasagmyas alone denied the apostlesbip of Jesus. — See Wensinck, op. 
att., p. 114. Per contra see Ohazall who avowed that ‘ Ohnstianity would be the 
absolute expression of truth were it not for its dogma Oif Trinity and its denial 
of the divine mission of Muhammad ’ (See Lammens, op, oil,, p. 121). 

18 p'fn. the most part the old prophets only serve to introduce a little variety 
in point of form, for they are almost in every case facsimiles of Mohammed him- 
self. — Ndldeke, Shetches from Eastern History, p. 29. 

40 Accoidmg to Islam miracles happen either to support All&h's Rrpphete 
in a visible way (mu'djiita) or to signify Divine Grace towards the saint through 
whom they take place {karama). — See Wensinok, op. cit., pp. 224-26; also Moo 
ilonald, Bel. Att. and Life in Jsl., p. 49 f. (discussing Ibn Khaldun’s theory) ; 
Macdonald, Asp. of Isl,, p. 231. Tor the conception of miracles in Islam, see 
Muhammad All, The lieligion of Isldm, p, 240 f. 

80 See Suras xvii. 02-7 ; xxix. 49 ; xiii. 27-30 ; xviii. 110. See Macdonald, 
Aspects of Islam, p. 282. See also Nicholson, Idea of Personality in Si^sm, 
p. 63 ! Both the Suhstic loali and the Shi'ite Imitm are claimed to be " divine 
men, leally one with God, whereas Mohammed, as described in the Koran, is no 
mpre than a man subject to human weaknesses, who receives at intervals the 
Divine revelations, not from God but from an angel.” Kor the origin of the cult 
of saints in Islam, see Westermarck, Pag, Sur. in Moh, Otv., p. 94 f. 

81 Mishhat, Bk. XXHI. Oh. XII, quoted by Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 
p 233 (art. JESUS CHRIST). Of, Sura xlviii. 3. 

8ilt is interesting to note that the Christian claim was responsible for the 
introduction of the miraculous into Zoroastriamsm also. — See Dhalla, Zoroastnan 
Theology, p, 165. 
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have bodily ascended to heaven after Jiis crucifixion.®* Tlie 
Qur’an does not contain the full reply to these allegations of 
inferiority but it does contain the germs. Just as an obscure 
Vedic passage would often be elaborated in the Puranas, so 
also on the few stray and obscure passages of the Qur’an were 
built up in the Traditional literature (hadith) many stories of 
Muhammad’s achiovcmont.s in the holds of prophecy and 
miracle. Tn the Qur’an itself there is reference to the split- 
ting of the moon (liv. 1-2),®'' angelic help at the battle o( 
Badr (iii. 120)“ and the night journey from Mecca to Jeru- 
salem (xvii. 1). But the Traditionalists, obviously keeping 
in mind what miracles Jesus and other prophets had per- 
formed, ascribed similar works to Muhammad®® and went one 
step further by supposing that, mounting on the mysterious 
Buraq, he had ascended in the body, while awake, to heaven 
and conversed with God, thus excelling in a way the feat of 
Jesus ;®^ they also enumerated the events, predicted by him, 
which took place cither during his life-time or after hia 
death.®® In a similar fashion the sinlessness of the prophets, 
at least after accepting their vocation, became a dogma in 


S3 Talmudists meuiionsd nine (or thirteen) indiTidiisls who were tians. 
lated to hoayen. — See Bodwell's Horan, p. 116, n. 3. (Sura xix. 68). 

M See Eodwell's Horan, p. 64, n. 1; Hughes, Dio. of Isl., pp. S50-61. 

ss This oo-UTs in a Medinese Sura. See also another Medinese yerse, Sura yiii. 
17 See also xxxiii. 10. 

3tFor a list see Hughes, Dio, of Isl., p. 361; 'Ali Tabari, op. eit,, p. 30 i. ; 
BEE, yii. 878. Muhammad's o-wn belief was that " no apostle had come with 
miracles unless by the leaye of God " (Sura xiii. 381. See Bell, op, rit,, n. 198 f ; 
Margoliouth, Bar. Dev, Muh,, p. S39f; Gibbon, op. cit., H, pp. 436-37; Sir 
William Muir, Life of Mohammad, pp. xlvii, Iviii. For a severe criticism o' 
the miracle 1 aieiibed lo Muhammad by the Traditional Litoiature, see Sir William 
Muir, The Apology of Al Kmdy, pp. 58-62. For the assimilation of Muhammad 
to Christ, see Gu'llaume, op. ait., p. 182 f. 

37 Some commentators make it a yiaion as indicated in Sura xyii. 62. But 
the orthodox creed demands a belie! in the reality of the night journey and the 
ascension. See Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, p. 293 (Appendix 
1 — A Short Creed by Al-Ash’ari) ; also p. 313. See Muhammad Ali, The Molu 
Quran, p. 672, footnote 1441. A full treatment of the Bub;eot is to be found in 
J. C. Archer, Mystical Elements tn Mohammed, pp. 44-66 : he calls it " a mystie 
experience, a breaking through into the unseen world, a snatohmg away in the 
spirit, and withai, a conviction ” (p. 49)» See Eno, Isl,, H, p. 663, art. ISBA' 

H *Ali Tabari, op. oit,, p. 37 f, 
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later Muslim belief although earlier accounts were en- 
tirely different and even in canonical hadith “ Muham- 
mad’s unpeccability is never mentioned,”® not to talk of his 
freedom from polytheism at all times.® The whole belief 
was evidently modelled on Christianity and gave rise to the 
tradition that the heart of Muhammad was taken out by two 
angels and washed clean with snow of all sinful elements in 
order to qualify him for his unique relationship to divine re- 
velation.®^ 

The last stage is represented by Muhammad’s belief that 
not only was he a prophet after the manner of earlier prophets 
but also an Apostle destined to be the last one. He no longer 
believes that ” to its own book shall every nation be sum- 
moned ” ® on the Day of Judgment and that salvation was 
not of the Muslims only but also of the Jews, the Christians, 
and the Sabeites.®® No difference is made between the pro- 
phets of old so as to give any pre-eminence to the followers of 
Moses and Jesus, and all people are expected to receive Tslrun 
as sn indispensable complement to their faith in order to be 
saved.®® ” This day have I perfected your religion for you and 
have completed my favours and blessings upon you, and I 
have been pleased by making Islam your religion.”® The 


» BBB. xi. 668, art. SIN (M-oslim). Wensinok, op. cit., p. 818. 

W Sae Wensincjc, op. ott., p. 192. It has been pointed out that one of the 
pons of Huhammad bore the pagan name 'Abd Manaf. " Spronger has conjectured 
that ‘ Abd Allah, T&hir, al-Tayib and other epithets were later Bubatitnted for 
the name ‘ Abd Manif.” — ^Wensinok, op. (At., pp. 240, 242. 

tl Margoliouth, Sar. Dev. Muh., p. 248. Gabriel is also credited with the 
aarae function. See M. Ali’s Holy Qutan, p. 1201, note 2761. Also Archer, 
Mystical JElements in Mohammed, p. 41 f, for versions and interpi'etations. 

Sura xlv. 27. Of. 2 Tim. 3.16 : “ All scripture inspired of God is profitable 
for teaching,, for reproof, for amendment, and for moral discipline, to make the 
man of God proficient and equip him with good work of every kind.” See Bell, 
op. cit., p. 124. 

® See Eodwell’fl Eoran, p. 873, n. 2 to Sura ii. 69 ; v. 73. 

(4 Sura ii. 180 , 286 (thus abrogating or contradicting h. 264 and some verses 
in xis and xvii. 67); iv. 161. See Wensmok, op. eit., p. 113. Eor the development 
of the idea that Islam la the only true religion, see Sir William Muir, Life tf 
• Mohammad, pp. 160-64; also T. W. Arnold^ The DreacHng of Islam, p. 3f. 

•9 Buia T. 6, See Muhammad AU, The Setijion of Isldm, p. 2D8 f. 
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revelation ‘ Let there be no compulsion in religion V7as 
never intended to be applied to the idolaters of Arabia (or to 
apostates),®’' either in theory or in practice, for ioonoclasm 
(and extreme punishment of infidels and apostates) was a reli- 
gious duty with Islam ; to the people possessing a ‘ scrip- 
turary ’ religion, toleration was conceded in theory but often 
administered with galling severity in practice.®® To cpiote 
Margoliouth,®® ” The ultimate system adopted was to per- 
mit the existence of communities which professed to follow 
a revealed book, but to disarm them and make them tribu- 
tary; this condition is identified by some purists with that of 
slaves. The existence of communities to which this descrip- 
tion did not apply was forbiddeij.”’'® Possibly the older 
view, ‘ The Qur’an in one hand and sword in the other ’ as 
the method of Muhammadan conversion, requires a little 
modification to-day, but there can be no doubt that at times 
and in places the victorious armies of Islam did follow this 
fanatical procedure in times of war,^^ remembering that 
" only the faithful arc brethren,”™ and that, in times of 

“ Sura ii. 267. See iii. J9. See The Apology of Al Kindy, p. 98. 

87 A well-anlhenticated tradition aaoribes to Hubammad the saying '* T am 
ordered to make war oo people till thy eay : There is no Qod hut AU&h." — See 
Wonalnolc, op. cit., pp. 18, 19. See also Sura xvi. 108. 

8* See The Apology of Al Kindy, p. 97. See Margohonth, Ear. Dev. HTuh,, 
p. 104 r. The toleration did not oxtend to Arab Jaws or ChristianB (p. lOS). — 
See pp. 118 f., 132; also Sir William Muir, Life of Mohammad, p. 464. 

®*ERE. viii. 877. See Hughea, Dio. Isl., p. 2431., art. JIHAD (Tlie whole 
artiele is illuminating as regards the war ethics of the Huelims). Jih&d was 
regarded as the sixth pillar of Islam by the Xharijites. — See Lammens, op. oit., 
p. 62. See Oiiillaume, Traditions of Islam (1924), p. 110 f., on Jihad; Ene. Isl., I, 
r. 1041. 

70 Margoliouth admits, however, that “ exemption from mUitaiy service and 
from the burdensome ceremonies of Islam aided the toleocated communities in a 
variety of ways, and counteracted some of the effects of humiliation and oppres- 
sion."— NorIg Development of Muhammadanism, pp. 100-01. See T. W. Arnold, 
op, oit., pp. 50-62, 

71 In The Apology of Al Kindy (tr. Sir William Muir), p. 61', oconrs, for 
instance, the fallowing sentence : “ Instead of miracles, the claim of thy Master 
was enforced simply by the sword." IBee also pp. 96, 100.) See art. PBBSEOU- 
TION (Muhammadan) in EBE. lx. 607 ; also the saying of Hnhammad, quoted in 
Sir W, Muir, Life of Mohammad, p, 448 : " There shall not cease from the midst 
of my pet^le a party engaged in fighting for the truth, until Anti-christ appear,” 
See T. W. Arnold, op. (At., pp. 69, 76 and 67 (the ordinance of Umar). 

7* Snra xlix. 10. 

46 
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peace, they heaped such indignities, inconveniences and in- 
securities on the adherents of other faiths that the civil and 
moral coercion amounted almost to a forcible conversion. 
When Muhammad conceived Islam to be destined for 
the whole world — as “ an admonition to all created 
beings,”’'® he could not obviously regard himself as 
no better than his predecessors nor could he concede that 
each nation was to have its own prophet.” He claimed that 
he had been sent as ‘ ‘ mercy unto all creatures ’ ’ and that to 
him belonged the unique distinction of closing the prophetic 
line altogether ; henceforth salvation was of the Muslims 
only ” and the Qur’an was the uncreated word of G-od much 
as the Logos was in Christianity. He thereby negated in 
practice, in so far as it related to the future, his own revela- 
tion : ‘ ‘ To each age its Book. What He pleaseth doth God 
abrogate or confirm : for with Him is the source of revela- 
tion.”” 

To this stage belongs the famous declaration of Muslim 
faith (shahetda) : ” There is no G^d but Allah and Muham- 
mad is the Apostle of Allah.” , The Jews had preached that 


^ See Saras zxzviii, 87 f i xxx-ri. 69 f ; xxi. 107 ; xxv. 1. 

The doctrine of predeetinaHoa compels the Mnslims to believe, however, 
that even in the remotest futoie the distinction between Mn<!liina and non-Muslims 
will persist. How else would this verse be fulfilled? : ‘ Moreover had thy Lord 
pleased, He had assuredly made luanMnd of one religion : but those* only to whom 
thy Lord bath granted his mercy will cease to differ. And unto this hath He 
created them ; for the word of thy Lord shall be fulfilled, “ 1 will assuredly fill 
hell with Djinn and men together " * (Sura xi. 120). 

74 Seo Wensinok, op, dt, pp. 6-6; T. W. Arnold, op, oil,, pp. 28-31; Muham- 
mad Ali, The Beligion of IsUm, p. 368 f. 

76 Thus in Sura vii, 165-66, God speake to Moses m the following way ; — 
‘ I will infiiot my chastisement on whom I will, and my msnay embracoth all things, 
and I write it down for those who fear Mo, and pay the alms, and believe in 
our signs, who follow the Apostle, the iiulottered Prophet — whom they find des- 
cribed with them in the Low and Evangel. What is right will ho enjoin them, 
and forbid them what is wrong, and will allow them healthful viands, and 
prohibit the impure, and will ease them of their burden, and of the ydees which 
were upon them; and tboee who believe in him, and strengthen him, and help 
him, and follow tbe light wbi/'h bath been sent down with him, — ^tbese are 
they with whom it shall be well." (Cf. Christ's saying : " Eor my yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light.") 

n Sura xiil, 88-89. Md. Ali translates the verses in a different way and 
with a different meaning (see Help Quran, p, 608), 
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f ahweh was one Yahweh and Israel was his prophet and the 
Christians had substituted for the prophetship of the t)-ihe 
the individual and unique prophetship of Jesus. In the 
Islamic formula of faith, while the first or negative 
half was directed against polytheism of all kinds, the second 
or positive half was directed against other monotheisms. It 
is not enough to believe that God is one] it is also necessary 
to believe in the revelation of God through Muhammad.''^ 
No longer does he say that he is a mere Warner or that he is 
like one of the Apostles that had gone before or that he came 
to confirm their messages.^® He now claims to have come as 
the special Apostle of the Meccans to preach God’s message 
in the form of an Arabic Qur’an, and it is not open to them to 
place him alongside the prophets of other people.’® He is 
the last and the best of the Apostles and the Qur’an is an in- 
fallible guide. Muslima are forbidden henceforth to scan the 
Qur’an too scrutinisingly and to find out that certain state- 
ments there contradict Biblical accounts — that, for instance, 
Moses’ (and Aaron’s) sister and Jesus’ mother are not identi- 
cal, that Christ did not escape the Cross,®” that Baptism was 
not a dyeing of the Christians’ clothes, that no table was 
sent out of heaven that it might be a recurring festival (the 


^ Of. Sura Ini. 28 : "0 je 'Virho betievo I fear God and beliere in hia 
Apostle : two portions of his mercy will He give yon." 

18 See Sura ii. IW : " But -until tbon follow their rebgion, neither the Jews 
nor the Christians will ever bo satisfied with thee. Say : verily, guidance of God, 
— that IB tho guidance I And if after ‘ the knowledge ’ which hath reached thee, 
thou tollow their desiras, thou sbalt find from God neither helper nor protector. 
Thoy to whom we have given the book, and who read It as it ought to be read, — 
these believe therein : but whoso believeth not Iberem, these are they who shall 
be the losers.” See Lammens, op. ctl., p. 60. 

18 See Wensinok, op, eit., pp. 000-08. 

88 On the Quranic view that Christ did not die on the Cross is based the 
following belief of Miizfi Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian, the founder of the Ahmadiya 
Movement -. " Jesus did not die on the cross, but was taken down by his disciples 
in o swoon, and healed within forty days by a miraculous ointment called, in 
Rersian, Marham-i-Isa. He then travelled to the Bast on a mission to the ten 
lost tribes of the children of Israel, believed by -Ahmad to he the peoples of 
Afghanistan and Eashmir, and finally died at the age of 120, and was buiiod in 
Khan Y5r Street, in Snnagar, the capital of Eashmir.” (H. A. Walter, Tho 
Ahmadiya Movement, p. 90). Bor similar belief in Christian seels, see Bell, op, 
eit,, p, 164. , 
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Eucharist) to the Christians “ — and that for certain other 
statements the authority is not the Bible but the Talmudic 
literature and certain Christian heresies.®* The faithful are 
to learn their Biblical histoiy from the Qur’an which is the 
revealed word of G-od :®® any discrepancy between it and the 
Bible is to be set down to the loss of tradition among the 
Jews or to parts of the Bible being composed by secular hands. ®^ 
For the message of salvation that he brought Muhammad 
could claim that for all times to come peace should be invoked 
on him personally whenever his name is uttered and Divine 
mercy invoked on him and his descendants in the daily prayers 
of the faithful ®® in addition to the acknowledgment of his 
Apostleship. 

How far Muhammad conceived his message lo be uni- 
versal is difficult to ascertain. He thought as a Semite and 

»l Hughes, Sic. Isl., p. 64, art. OHBISTIAOTTY, aad p. 110, art. 
EUOHABIST. A critical lerision -would have cut out the most glaring auaobron. 
isms ; the cemfuBion between the two Maijrs (19i SS), between Haman, minister 
of £ing Ahasuffius, and the minister of Moses' Pharaoh (Qoran 28. 6*7, 38; 40. 
88): the fusion into one of the legends of Q-ideon, Saul, David and GoUaUi (2, 
360, etc.) : the story of the Samaritan (sto) who is alleged to have made the dews 
worship the golden caU (20, 87, etc). — Lammens, op. eit., p. SB. See, howe-ver, 
Muhammad All, The Holy Quran, p. 117, footnoto 381. See Hughes, Sic. Isl, 
art. ‘IMBiN! also Ena. Isl, H, pp. 476-76. 

as Muhammad’s justification for treating the Jewish -written and nnwritton 
laws on the same level is thsit the Jews themselves believed that they had both been 
revealed lo Moses on Mount Sinai. The Musalmans followed the Jaws in this 
reject and treated the traditions of the Prophet as equally binding' on the faithful 
-with the Quranic revelations. 

•>" Whatever Allah quotes in the Koran from Moses or other Prophets, 
from Pharaoh or from Satan, is the spesoh of AUah in relation to theirs. Ttie 
speech of Allah is uncreated, but the speech of Moses and other oreatuceB is 
created.” — Art, 3 of The Eikh Akbar H (Wensinck, op. dt., p. 189). See Sura 
xoviii. 8-3. 

0* See Khwaja Kamalnddin, Islam and Zoroaclrianism, p. 1701; Margolioulh, 
Ear. Deo. Midi., pp. S3, 64, 282 f ; Muhammad All, The Religion of Isldm, p. 211 f. 

The number of sacred books delivered to mankind is said to have been 104; 
of these ten were given to Adam, fifty to Seth (a name not mentioned in the Qur’Sn), 
thirty to Enoch, ten to Abraham, the Taurat to Moses, the Zahui to Da-vid, the 
Injil to Jesns, and the Qnr'&n to Muhammad. The one hundred scriptures given 
to Adam, Seth, Enoch, and Abraham are termed ^dhifah (a pamphlet), and the 
other four Kitah (a book); but all that is necessary for the Muslim to know of 
these inspired records is supposed to luve been lelained m the Qur'an.— Hughes, 
Sic. Isl, art. PROPHETS, p. 476. 

BS These form part of the Tahiya and the Tashahhud in tho Salat (aiituuz or 
doily prayer). Boo Hughes, Dio, Isl., art. PBAYER, p. 468.., See 'Ali Tahaii 
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regarded Mmself as confirming the message of Biblical pro- 
phets and a few others whose identity cannot be definitely 
established now.®® He was the divinely chosen prophet of 
the Arabs and at one time accepted the position 
that other nations had their own prophets by whose 
revelations they would be judged on the Day of 
Judgment. He undertook to rid Arabia of its idolatry 
and polytheism, and he conceded that on the Day of 
Judgment other Apostles would similarly act as witnesses in 
respect of their own people. Tradition, however, ascribes lu 
him a number of letters written to contemporary potentates 
— ^the Emperor at Byzantium, the King of Persia, the Negus 
of Abyssinia and the G-overnor of Egypt — and inviting them 
to embrace fslam. If their authenticity can be establislicd — 
Wensinck thinks they are “ of a doubtful authority, if indeed 
they are not wholly legendary,”®^ — they will prove that 


(op. oit., p. 40) who oonnactB this with Bora xoiv. 1-4. (For Jewish and Christian, 
inflnence on Hoslun prayer, see Bell, op. ett,, pp. 142-48.) 

SB The names of 28 prophets are said to occur in the Qur'Sn, but there is 
donbt shout two (Aesop and Alexander the Q-rcat), Muhammad is related to have 
said that there wero 124,000 prophets ond 316 (3137) apostles. Hine o£ the apostles 
(X messsngeis — Noah, Abraham, David, Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses, Jesus and 
Muhammad — are called " possessors of constancy," and six — ^Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus and Muhammad— ate dignified wii.h special titles (Muhammad being 
called Basdia'lISh, the Messenger of Qod). — Bee Hughes, Dio. Isl., p. 476. Bee 
Wensinck, op. oit., pp. 202-04, 267. Fost-canonical Tradition shows a perpetual 
tendency to enlarge the number of Prophets as well as that of Apostles. I'he 
latter do not exceed the number of 316, whereas that of the Prophets varies between 
1,000 and 224,000.— Wensmok, op. oil., p. 204 In the Furan a difference is made 
betwoon the Apostle and the Prophet, in so far as the former is representative 
of a community or people (umnia.) to which Qod has sent him. . The Iluranic 
series of Apostles compiises Null (Noah), Liil (Lot), Ismail, Mnsa, Shn'aib 
(Jethro), Hfid, Salih and Tsa (Josus). The number of Fiophets mentioned in 
the Fnran is larger. . . They are not sent ouch to a diffoient people but they walk 
in the footsteps of the Apostles, their prudcuesiiors. Consoquently, according to 
the doctrine of the Knrau, every Apostle is as also a Propliet; luit noi every 
Prophet is at the aamo time an Apostle, This is also the view of early 
Christianity. — Wensinck, op. oit., p. 204. See also Sura li. 264 : " Some of the 
apostles We have endowed more highly than others.” See also Suran ii. 137; 
vii. 6; also Wonsiuck, op. oit., pp. 177, 203. 

87 Wensinck, op. oil., pp. 7-8. But sou Bwej/. BtL, VoI. 16, art. 
MOHAMMKD. See Sir W. Muir, Life of Mohammad, Ch. XX ; T. W. Arnold, 
op. oU., p. 28. 
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Muliammad intended to carry out in practice the Divine in- 
junction, “We have not sent thee otiierwiso than to man- 
kind at large, to announce and to warn.’’®® We now see the 
full significance of the shalwda. Muhammad wished to 
steer clear of the weakness of Judaism which did not give to 
prophets a place in the creed on account of its strict mono- 
theism, and of Christianity which elevated the prophet to 
such a divine height that monotheism itself was in danger. 
The shalidda preserved both Jewish monotheism and Chris- 
tian emphasis on the importance of the prophet. 

Matters became complicated when the Apostle was 
conceived to combine in himself the functions of a 
Warner on earth and a witness and an intercessor 
before Gnd, the traditional literature going as usual 
beyond the Quranic position. There is every reason 
to think that while in its theory of God Muham- 
madanism went hack to Judaism, in its theory of Prophet it 
absorbed more and more Christian ideas. It is difficult to 
see how if God had predetermined certain souls for salvation 
and others for hell-fire, intercession could be of any avail;®® 
but in Muhammadanism, as in other religions, the logic of 
the heart was allowed to overthrow theological consistency 


98 Sum xxxir. S7. Saa also xxi. 107 ; v. S (See M. A. Alam, Itlan and 
ChnsUanitti, Ch. V ; T. W. Arnold, op. cit , pp. 4-6.) 

89 The WahliSbis distingnish three type^ of intarceBBion of which one only 
In applicable to Mnliammad's intercession with Allah. Virst, there is " the inter- 
cession from regard " (Sfta/S'at-t-IPojoliaJi) as when a king pardons a criminal 
on the intercession of the mier whoso position merits consideration of a request 
Irom him. So'ondly, there is " the intercession from aHeotion " (Sha/o‘«‘-t- 

makabbah) as when a king pardons a ts'iminal on the intercession of the qneen 
or the princes whom he loves. Sul to Blippo°e that God would pardon a sinner 
out of regard or affection for any individual is a Sktrku'l-tasarruf, ascribing power 
to others than God. The true interpretation of intercession is that a king may 
himself wish to pardon the criminal but fears that the majesty of the law would 
thereby he lowered. At this point the vizier (or the qneen or a prince) intercedes 
with the tacit consent of the king. This is " the intercession by permission " 
{Sliafa,' at-i-ba'im) and Muliammad will have this power with God. The Wahhabis 
hold that Muhammad does not have this power now bnt will possess it at the 
Day of Judgment; but all o'her Muaalmane believe that ho has it now. — See 
Hughes, Die. Isl., art. BBIBK, pp. 670-80. See also Ene. lal., IV, p. 378 f. 
(esp, p. 880). 
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and the orthodox community finally accepted the intci'ce.ssorj 
power ol the Prophet as a part of the creed.™ The most 
intractable passage is Sura ii. 45 : “ Pear a day in which a 
soul shall not avail for a soul at all, nor shall any intercession 
be accepted from them, nor shall any ransom be tahenj nor 
any help be given them.” while Sura xxxix. 45 lays down 
that intercession is wholly with God. But possibly here too 
Muhammad had to bow down to a tribal superstition. The 
Meccans evidently believed that lower gods could intercede 
with Allah ™ and at a moment of weakness Muhammad too 
had conceded that of Al-Lat, Al-Uzza and Al-Manat, the 
three exalted female deities, intercession might be expected — 
a statement which he later on ascribed to Satanic suggestion 
and withdrew.™ Apparently he felt that a substitute was 
wanted but that the supreme authority of Allah must at the 
same time be maintained. The Qur’an nowhere mentions 
explicitly that Muhammad will act as an intercessor, but 
Muhammadan theologians have professed to find a justifica- 
tion for their belief in his advocacy in Sura xvii. 82 : ‘‘It 
may be that thy Lord will raise thee to a glorious station,”’^ 
and in Sura xciii. 6 : And thy Lord shall assuredly be 
bounteous to thee and thou be satisfied.” The Mu'tadlitcs 
felt justified in rejecting the doctrine of intercession as being 
contrary to the main teaching of the Qur’an (and also because 
it seriously affected the question of Divine justice for volun- 
tary sin) and taught that no deliverance of one who had en- 
tered Hell was possible;™ but, possibly under Christian in- 


M Soe Wamyat Abl Hanlfa, art. 23, and Pikh Akbar U, art. 20, in Wensinck, 
op. ait., pp. 130, 194 (also pp. 180 f and 61 f). 

SI Seo alao Isxiv. 40 ; Ixxxii. 10. 

M Siiraa X. 19 ; xlin. 86. 

65 Sura liii, 19-20. Soo Hodwell’s Koran, p. BG, Tootnoto 0 ; Sir William 
Muir, Li/e of Mohammad, p. 81 f. 

64 In Bodwell’s Koran this is xvii. 82. The un-ertainty of interpretation 
is brought out by the foot that this identical pasBage is recited during the Az5n 
(call to public prayer) by religious KueliniB as a prayer to God that He night 
grant the MaqSm Mabmdd to the Prophet. — See Hughes, Die. Isl., p. 3 l 8, art. 
MAQSM MAHMUD. 

See also Wensinck, op. ait,, p. ISl. 

66 Bee Wensinck, op. ait., p. 61. 
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fluence, orthodoxy veered round to the view that Muhammad 
was “ a living intercessor at the throne ol God.”®® Obviously 
this intercession, consistently with the general tenor of 
Quranic teaching on the subject, must be permitted by 
Allah,®® and this permission is granted either to pure beings 
like the angels (Suras xl. 7 ; xlii. 3 ; xxi. 28-29) or to those who 
bear witness to the truth (Sura xliii, 86)®® and whose words are 
approved by God (Sura xx. 108) ; and again such intercession 
is permissible only in respect of those who have entered into 
covenant with the God of Mercy (Sura xix. 90).®® The final 
opinion of Muslim orthodoxy is that Muhammad intercedes 
for those who have committed great sins^® and the right of 
intercession extends also to angels, prophets, the learned and 
tbe martyrs.^™ To quote Wensinck: ” In early Christian 
literature we find the angels, the patriarchs, the Prophets, the 
Apostles and the Martyrs as those who will intercede on 
behalf of sinners. The same classes of men are the holders 
of the privilege of intercession in Islam, The superiority 
of Muhammad is established by the fact that when on the 
Day of Judgment the Faithful will approach other prophets 
for intercession they will all excuse themselves but Muham- 
mad -will, with the permission of Allah, “ rescue from Hell 
all those in whose heart a grain of faith has persisted. 


86 The Wahhabis state that the IntarcesBion of their pre^het 'will only be 
by tbe permiBBion {Izn} of Ood at the last day, and that there is no intercession 
for sins until the Day of Judgment. The teaching of the Qur'an and the Tradi- 
tions seems to be in favour of this view. — ^Hughes, Die. oj Isl., p. 31d, art. 
INTERCESSION. 

W Suras ii. 266; x. 8; xx. 108; incxiv. 22; Ixxviii. 88. 

98 Muhammadan conunentatoi's include here Jesus and Ezra. — Sea RodwelVs 
Koran, p. 186, n.l. 

99 Thera could be no intercession for infidels (Sura ix. 114). — See Wensinck, 
op. eit., pp. 188, 239. 

800 See Wensinck, op. cit., p, 182 f. The Mn'tozilites say that Muhammad's 
intercession is not for the prevention of punishment but for the increase of 
merit. — See Hughes, Die. Isl,, art. INTEBCEBBION, p. 216. 

101 Hughes, Die. Isl., p. 216. 

108 Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 180, 182. Even Allah Hiinaelf is supposed to 
intercede (p. 182). 

108 Wensinek, op. mt, p. 182. The traditions are not definite "about the pla/'e 
wheia the intercession would be made— it might be either at the bridge (over 



THE LIGHT 01? MUHAMMAD 3G9 

Apparently here was something to match Jesus’ descent into 
Hell to release its inmates. The last transformation in this 
line of thought is the doctrine of the Light of Muhammad“^ 
which is supposed to have existed before all creation, being 
the first thing to be created by G-od, and to have given rise to 
all other things, including the heavens, the paradises and 
hells, the throne of God, the angels, and the mind. The 
assimilation with the pre-existent Messiah of the Christians 
is almost complete in this conception, the only distinction 
being that whereas Christ was regarded as co-eternal wdtli God 
and was himself invested, with the creative function, the light 
of Muhammad is a thing created from the light of God and 
only furnishes the material of subsequent creation. Similar 
to this type of thought is the belief that “ the Prophet’s call 
was at least coeval with the creation of Adam,” that he ivas 
appointed to the prophetic office when Adam was only half 


which all soule ha^e to pass after death) or at the balance (where merits are weighed) 
or at the basin (the pond of abundance). — Ibid, p. 169. (Another tradition substitutes 
the reading of the book for the pond of abundance.) 

iMTho following description from Hughes, Die, hi., art. AL'HAQIQATU 
’L-MUHAMMADIYAH, p. 162, will suffice: 

The Prophet said, " The ffirst thing created wns the light of your Prophet, 
which was created from the light of God. This light of mine roamed about wherever 
God willed, and when the Almighty resolved to make the world, he divided this 
light of Muhammad into four portions; from the first be created the Pen (qalam)-, 
trom the second the Tablet (lau(^) ; from the third, the highest heaven and the 
throne of God (' arah ) ; the fourth portion was divided into four sections ; from 
the first were created the J{amalatii’l-’A.rah, or the oight angels who support the 
throne of God; trom the second, the bam, or lower throne of God; from the 
third, the angels; and tho fourth, being divided into four Bubdiviaions, from it 
were created (1) the firmaments or seven heavens, (2) the earth, (3) the seven 
paradises and seven hells, (4) and again from a fourth section were created (1) 
the light of the eyes, (2)' the light of the mind, (8) the light of the love of the 
Unity of God, (4) the remaining portion of creation." Bee also The Legacy of 
Islam, p. 225; Kioholson, Idea of Per. in Sufism, pp. 66-60; Sir William Muir, 
The Mohammedan Controveray and other articles, pp, 77-79. 

Its cf. The Hicene Greed : ‘ Light of light.' 

Jill considers the created Buh or the arcbatypal Spirit of Mbbammod as 
a mode of the uncreated Holy Divine Spirit and as the medium through which 
God becomea conscious of Himself in creation." — ^Eicholaon, Studies in Isl. Mya., 
p U.0 (See also Jdefi of Personality in Sufism, p 46), 

47 
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created.^®® The conception of the Mahdi or the Guide 
who, according to Muslim tradition, will appear in the last 
days to “ fill the earth with equity and justice ” and to 
“ give strength and stability to Is’am,” has obvious analogy 
with the Christian belief about the sending of the Comforter 
and the second advent of Christ and was apparently prompted 
by the latter, only that the orthodox believe that both the 
Mahdi and the Messiah ('JesusP® would cemo to “fill the whole 
world with the knowledge of God.” It is not impossible that 
both in Christianity and in Islam the idea of a last prophet 
was connected with the belief in the imminence of the Day 
of Judgment and that in both a change in that belief led to 
the idea of a return of the Prophet during the last days. 

We may now return from this digression about the nature 
and function of Muhammad as the Prophet of God to a consi- 
deration of the nature of God as revealed in the Qur’an. As is 
to be expected, the hostility of Muhammad to all sorts of 
polytheism made him disown not only his country's gods but 
also the Christian trinity and go back to the awful majesty 
of the Jewish unitary God.^® The use he made of Allah was 

IM Margoliouth Ear. Dev. Muh., pp. 849, 248. In a tradition Allah is made 
to dealara ; " Had it not been for thee, I had not crea^’ed the worlda." — Mncdonald, 
lieligious Attitude and Life in Islam, p. 10. In his MiehMt al-Anwdr OhazSli 
introduces a being called by him al-Mut‘S, " the Obeyed One,” wbicih Nichoiaon 
interprets as " the archetypal Spirit of Mnbammad, the Heavenly Man created in 
the image of Ood and regarded as a Cosmic Power on whom depends the order 
and preservation of the nmverse.” If Hioholson’s interpretation is rorrert, 
” Ghazali believed that while G-od in His essence is known only to those who 
have realised His nnity in the all-consuming mystical experience, His will and 
providence ore manifested in the world through the idea embodied, as it vtere, 
in the person of Muhammad " {Idea of Pci. in Sufism, pp 40-47). Sea olso p. 63. 

IW See art. At/-MAHDI in Hughes, Dio. Isl.,'-p. 805; THE MAHDI in M. 
Caunay, Eno. of Bel., p. 228; Wensinjk, op. oit., pp. 243-44. About the conflict of 
flpmions regarding the appearance of the Muhdl, see Giiillanme, The Trad’itons of 
Islam, pp. 91-93. 

MS The founder of the Ahmodiya movement (Mirza Ghnlam Ahmadl claimed 
to have combined in himself the functions of both. — See A. Walter, The Ahmitdiya 
Moaement, p, 26 f. Por the ingenious way in which Muslim tiaditionalists re- 
conciled Muhammad being the last Piophot and the Messiah desoending on the 
last days and adding to the lawful, see Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam, 
pp, 72-73. Per a contrary view about the advent of Jesus, tbid, pp. 167-68. See also 
Muhammad AU, The Religion of Islam, p. 260 f. 

109 Between Ghsd and man there is no direct and regular oommunication. 
Bveoy effort to lessen the distance which separates them appears tainted h* 
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similar to what the .Tows made of Yahwcli, for like unto 
Moses, God dictates to Muhammad through Gabriel (Jibril) 
a whole body of social laws in addition to religious prescriji- 
tions and ethical principles. As has been well said : “The 
Koran is the general code, social, civil, commercial, military, 
judicial, criminal, penal and yet religions. As social re- 
gulations presuppose the existence of a community of the 
faithful, these came naturally as revelations in Medina; but 
broad principles of religion and ethics lie scattered in the 
Mcccan Suras and can be found in a convenient summary in 
Sura xiii (Thunder). Two seemingly contradictory vie^\H 
of God appear in the Qur’an. There is, first, the idea, fami- 
liar to us from later Rabbinical literature, that an adequate 
comprehension of the nature of God is beyond the capacity 
of man, for God is unlike everything that we have experience 
of in this world. The general tendency of the Qur’an is to 
prevent the assimilation of God to worldly things : Muham- 
mad knew too well the dangerous tendency of the human 
mind to rely upon the things of the world in religious devo- 
tion. Material objects and heavenly bodies, forces and phe- 
nomena of nature, holy persons and abstractions of thought 
were being worshipped all around either in pagan or in scrip- 
turary religions, and the Jews and Christians were twisting tlie 
fatherhood of God (so he thought) into a physical relation - 
ship.^^^ So, to guard against lapses into idolatry and poly- 
theism, it was necessary to make it clear that God was far 


' thirk,’ a m076 in the direction of polytheism. The soul, in its struggle to gam 
salTation, cannot roly on the aid of any intermediary. Tn the most idealised 
portraits of the Sira and the hadith Mubammsd is iieTer shown except as the 
instrument of revelation. Even then ho did not receive the trust direct, but 

through the ministrations of an angel. — Lamraons, op. ctt., pp. 113-14. Soa Mas- 

donald, Rel. Att. and Life in Islam, p. 38. 

no Khwaja Kamaiuddm, The Threshold of Truth, p. 127 ((pioting Devonpovt). 

Ill Q}lie attitude of the Kubaraiaadans towards the idea of Qod as Either 
may be gathered from the following typical qiioiation ; " We must realise, if we are 
really advanced, that our relation to Cod is uniqne. It is neither like the relation 
o‘ a son to his father nor like anything in the world. , . We mnat fear, Iovb and 
respect Bim at the same time. . . Is the word “ Rather ” indioaUve of this 

attitude of man towards Qod? Is it not using too familiar a word?.,. As a 

matter of fact, to apply to the Deity ieims indicative of human relationship is 
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remoYed from all worldly objects in quality and that there 
was nothing like unto Him.^^® This could lead to only tv^.o 
conclusions, namely, that Allah was absolutely indefinite and 
that He could be described only negatively. A third conelu- 
sion is also possible, namely, that Allah is absolutely incom- 
prehensible and unknowable; but that tendency was checked 
by the consideration that in that case doubt would be cast on 
the existence of Allah — a position which the Qur’an could 
never be expected to countenance. But the other two ten- 
dencies became evident in ” the doctrines of banzlh (removal) 
and mukhalaja (difference), i.c., the removal from Allah of 
all qualities of impermanence, and assertion of the essential 
difference of his qualities and the similarly named qualities 
of human beings,” and also in the Mu’tazilite idea of (3t)d 
which practically consists of a string of negations. The fol- 
lowing quotation from al-Ash‘arT describes the Mu’tazilite 
position ” Allah is one, without equal, hearing, seeing; 
He is no body, nor object, nor volume, nor form, nor flesh, 
nor blood, nor person, nor substance, nor accidens, nor pro- 
vided with colour, taste, smell, touch, heat, cold, moistness, 
dryness, length, breadth, depth, union, distinction, movement, 
rest or partition. Neither is He provided with parts, divisions, 
limbs, members, with directions, with right or left hand, be- 
fore or behind, above or beneath. No place encompasses 
Him, no time passes by Him. The ideas of intercourse, 
withdrawal and incarnation cannot be applied to Him. He 


clearly obnoxious to those religiously most advanced. For this reason we cannot 
properly call God Father, hTother or anything indicative of human, relationship. 
Hje is no relation of ours. He is nmgne and we must bear thin in mind. To 
establish relationship with God is to tamper with His uniqueness." — Mnhainmad 
Amir Alam, Islam and Christiarnty (1928), pp. 163-64. See, however, Macdonald, 
Bel. Att. and Life in Islam, p. 89. The Muhammadan religion does not permit 
the ascription to Allah of any name which is not tauq%fi, that is, authorised in 
some revelation — Quran or tradition. " Father " is not one of the names used 
by Muhammad and is not included in the list of the ninety-nine names of All3h. 
(See EBB. vi. 399; Hughes, Dio. hi., pp. l'll-42: Lammons, op. cit., p. US; 
Macdonald, Bel. Att. and Life in Islam, p 211). 

m Saras cidj. xlii. 9; xxii. 78; xvi. 76. (Cf. Ex. XX. 4.) 

Ftte, hi., p. 306. 

U4 Quoted by Wensinck, op. ctt., p. 73. For the Mu'tozilite articles of 
belief, ibid-, p, 68 f. The whole of Ch. IV Is worth reading. 
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cannot bo described by any description which can be applied 
to creatures, in so far as they are created, neither can it be 
said that He is finite. He cannot be described by measure, 
nor by movement in a direction. He is not definite; neither 
begetting nor begotten; measures do not encompass Him, 
nor do curtains veil Him. The senses do not reach Him, nor 
can man describe Him by any analogy. He does not resem- 
ble the creatures in any way. Neither accident nor detriment 
can touch Him. Nothing of w^hat occurs to any mmd or can 
be conceived by phantasy resembles Him, Ho has not ceased 
to bo the first, the foremost. He who preceded creaiied things 
and existed before the creation. He has not ceased to be 
knowing, deciding, living, nor does He cease to be so. Byes 
do not see Him, sight does not reach Him, phantasy cannot 
conceive Him nor can He be heard by ears. He is a being, 
but is not as other beings; knowing, deciding, living, unlike 
those who measure living beings by their knowledge. He 
alone is eternal; there is none eternal besides Him, nor a 
God like unto Him. He has no partner in His Kingdom, 
nor a vizier in His government, nor any who assists Him in 
producing what He produces and in creating what He creates. 
He has not created the creation after a foregoing pattern. 
The creation of one thing is neither more easy nor more diffi- 
cult to Him than the creation of any other thing. There is 
no kind of relation between Him and what gives profit ; no 
harm can touch Him; neither joy nor pleasure can reach Him, 
nor is He moved by hurt or pain. There is no limit set to 
Him, to make Him finite. The idea of ceasing to be cannot 
be applied to Him, nor is He subject to weakness or dimi- 
nishing. Ho is exalted above touching women and above 
taking a companion and begetting children.” True, this 
description does not exclude positive qualities altogether; but 
when it is remembered that the Mu'tazilites were uncompro- 
mising opponents of the ascription of eternal qualities to God 
and that even when they admitted their existence they consi- 
dered them to be indistinguishable from His essence, it can be 
seen at once that the rationalists ol Islam did not think that 
there was ‘any necessity for ascribing to Allah anything more 
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than reality or essential existence or o-f regarding the attributes 
as anything but allegorical. 

It would have been strange, however, if orthodoxy had 
accepted the validity of the Mu'tazilite conception. The cen- 
tral theme of the Qur'an is Allah and His working in nature 
and human history The Quranic revelation would have 
had no meaning, had not God intended to reveal His nature 
and will to man : a revealed religion is necessary because the 
imperfect reason of man is incapable of arriving at a true 
conception of G-od without His own aid. It is not denied 
that man cannot know God unto perfection : but it is denied 
that God’s unity and independence exclude the possession of 
real attributes or that it is permissible to reject them alto- 
gether because of their ambiguities and apparent contradic- 
tions. Did not the Qur’an say,^“ “ He it is who sent down 
to thee “ the Book.’ Some of its signs are of themselves per- 
spicuous; — ^these are the basis of the Book — and others are 
figurative. But they whoso hearts are given to err, follow 
its figures, craving discord, and craving an interpretation; 
yet none knoweth its interpretation but God. But the stable 
in knowledge say, ‘ ‘ We believe in it : it is all from our 
Lord.” Yet none receive the admonition (i.e., bear this in 
mind), save men endued with understanding ”? So the 
orthodox ultimately settled down to the view that the mean- 
ing of the ambiguous verses describing God and His attri- 
butes was Iruown to God alone and that the duty of the 
faithful was to believe in them without discussion — ‘ ‘ without 
enquiring how and without making comparison. A 
typical instance would suffice. God is described in the Qur’an 
as ” the most merciful of those that show mercy ” and yet 
He tortures children in a number of ways even though they 
have no fault of their own and they cannot be punished for 


U6 Kh-waja Komaluddin, Islam and Christianity, Ch. VI ; Threshold of 

TritOt, Ch. nr. 

iin Snia jii. 6. See BBS. -vi. 800 f. See Muhammad Ah, The Holy (jnran, 
pp. ra-42, An. 387-89. 

UT See HiTtlil, ii. 800-01, ait. G-OD (Maslim); also Wonainok, op. oft., p, 930. 
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the fault of their ancestors.^^® Ibn Hazm’s solution of this 
difficulty is thus summarised by Macdonald “ Mercy, in 
our human sense, which is high praise applied to a man. 
cannot be predicated of God. What then does the Qur’an 
moan by those words? Simply that they — arliamu-r-vahi- 
inin — are one of God’s names, applied to Him by Himseh 
and that we have no riglit to take them as descriptive of a 
quality, mercy, and to use them to throw light on God’s 
nature.” So tlie ntti-ibutes arc neither to be rejected nor to be 
litcM'iilly taken : in this, as in many other matters, the general 
Quranic prescription to adopt the middle path should be 
followed, namely, ihc mean between divesting God of all 
attributes and ascribing to Him qualities borrowed from this 
world. 

But the trouble docs not end here. The Qur’an 
makes reference to the various attributes and acti- 
vities of Allah in no uncertain terras ; if there are 
ambiguous passages in which the faithful are ex- 
pected to believe without question, there are also perspicuous 
passages of which the import can never be mis- 
taken by the understanding. Then, again, appeal is made in 
the Qur’an to certain obvious signs in nature from which the 
discerning mind can arrive at a conclusion regarding the 
existence of God. ” The creation of the sun, the moon and 
the stars, the order and design witnessed in those orbs which 
constitute the host of heaven, the consummate laws of order 
that regulate the universe, the formation of man’s body and 
mind, the marvellous power and wisdom discornihle in the 
govei’iimont of this universe,”^®^ the due order in Avhich the 


118 Islam does not admit eitliet niieterapsycUoBiB ov original sin. In it* 
aoiieitnde to safeguard tlie dirojl dealing of Allah with eioh individnal it went 
to tbo cxtienio of tiUggosUng that diaeasaB never spread hy contagion buli only hy 
God rommnni'’uUng them dire-lly to each individual. See A. Gmllaunie, The 
Traditions of Islam, p. 123; also p. 178. 

us Ma"donald. Development of Muslim Theology, p 210. 

See Mirza Ghnlam Ahnad, The Teachings of Islam, pp. Od-96, 

181 Mnalim theologians are generally of opinion that while it ia permissible 
to nee the reason to arrive at a theiatio conclusion, the certainty about God's 
existence comes not from human reason but from Divine revelation. See, e,g,, 
Viraa Ghulom khmad, The Teaoliinge of Islam, pp. 76-77 : "In short, unless 
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seasons come in tlicir rotation and dead nature springs to life 
with the returning rains, the supremacy of man over land and 
sea and, lastly, the conscience and the faith that man finds 
engraved on his own heart ^ — all bespeak the existence of a 
unitary Gfod and the operation of a merciful Providence. 
“ Assuredly in the heavens and the earth are signs for those 
who believe firmly; and in your own creation, and in the 
beasts which He hath dispersed abroad are signs to the firm 
in faith ; and in the succession of night and day, and in 11 ic 
supply which God sendeth down from the Heaven whereby 
after its death He giveth life to the earth, and in the change 
of the winds are signs for people of discernment. Such are 
the signs of God.”^“ None but Almighty God could have 
ordained all these and yet people in their ignorance join other 
gods with God and even bow down before idols which are 
themselves the creations of man. 

Muslim theologians have collected with commendable 
diligence the different attributes, functions and names of God 
mentioned or implied in the Qur’an, and many have 
been the disputes over their exact significance among 
the different schools of thought. The final orthodox 
opinion may be summed up in the propositions 
that Allah is the personal name of the Muslim 
God who, if He is to be called a thing or subs- 
tance, is not to be conceived as like other things, and that of 
this Allah there are ninety-nine other excellent names 
(al-asma' al-hmna ) all equally eternal and all equally im- 


Almighty Ood reveals Himaelf by Eis word spoken to His servants as He revrnis 
Himself by His work as witnessed in nature, a rational persuasion of His existenoe, 
wbifh is tbe ouloome of an observation of His works, is never satisfnotory " (p, 70). 

IM Suras Iviii. 32; xlix. 7, 8. 

iffl Sura xlv. 2-6, See also Suras ii. 159 ; iii. 187 ; xxx. 18-24 ; xvi. 2-16 ; 
XXI. 31-88; xxxi. 28-30. 

On ‘ ninety-nine,’ see tbe anlhor’s article on The Sense of the Inoomptete 
m f'aloutta Jieview, January, 1928, 

It ia curious that the fCusUm tradition of Allhb's ninety-nine names sbouldi 
lead daSur Shurreaf, the author of Qanoon-e-Islam (tr. U. A. Herklots, 1832), to 
omit, on p. 838, al-B&rl (Tbe Maker). But tbe number is really 100, including tbe 
name of Allah which ia to he put either at the beginning or at the end. Eor 
tbe list of names, see K. Eamaluddin, The Threshold of Truth, 'pp, 122-28 (also 
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porlfint in an far as tliey all refer to His being. Whetber 
otlier names derliicccl from these “ exeellent titles or 
the synonyms of Allali in other languages (such as the Persian 
Khnda or the English God) are permissible is doubtful, but, 
as a matter of fact, such other names have also been applied 
to Him. These names, however, are not all of equal lofti- 
ness^*® and there has been some speculation also about “ the 
exalted name ” (Ism al-A‘zam), the choice being limited to 
those used in Sura ii. 158 and Sura iii. 1 (i.e., the Merci- 
ful, the Compassionate, the Self-subsisting and the Living) 
and to the name ‘ Allah. Eeligious exercise includes the 
recitation of all these names with a rosary, but a distinction 
is drawn, as in Saivism, between the glorious (or auspi- 
cious) and the terrible aspects of Allah in these ninety-nine 
names, and, as in Vaisnavism, different names are taken 
for the fulfilment of different purposes.^® They do 
not exhaust the list of Divine qualities but they 
describe only those aspects in which Allah has disclosed 
Himself to the human mind to think that He possesses 
no more qualities is, as Eabbi Hanina remarked on the 
lengthy onnraeration of Divine attributes in post-Biblical 


Islam and Zoroastrianism, pp. 101-08) ; Hughes, Dio, Isl., pp. 141-42. (There is 
some (lilference between the two lists of names and their meanings). Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal’s attempt to understand some of these ancient names (e.g., Dahr) in the 
light of Modern Philosophy, as Dayananda Saraswati’s of Vedio words, is mis- 
placed ingennily (see Iqbal's Sia Leetures on the Beeonstruation of Religions 
Thought in Islam, 1930, p. 101 1). Nobody else, again, would read in Sura 
XV. 21 an anticipation of the Quantum theory {ibid, p. 93 f.). See Kamaluddin, 
Threshold of Truth, p. 27. 

HSWensinek, op. eft., pp. 188, 206. 

IM Suras vii. 179; xvii. Ill; lix, 24 (more than a dozen names are packed 
together in Sura lix. 22-24). 

ua EBB. ii. 299. Some names do not occur in the Qur’an but the sense is 
tonnd there (See Hughes, Dio. Isl., p. 427 ; Bne. Isl., I, art. ALLXH, p. 802 f.) See 
however, art. 24 of Eikh Akhar II in Wensinok, op. eit,, pp. 196 and 236. 

utWensinok, op. oit,, p. 239. 

lis Hughes, Dio. Isl,, p. 142; EBB. ii. 290. 

134 Some count the names with the finger. The Hindu practice also follows 
both methods. The rosary was borrowed from the Buddhists through the Sufis 
and passed on to the Christians during the Crusades. 

See EBB. vi. 299. Similar is the case with the names of Yig^n, 

131 K. Kamalnddin, Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. 98; Threshold of Truth, 

p. 121. 

AA 
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literature, like calling a millionaire tlie posseapor ol a hundred 
thousand.^** An analysis of these different names shows un- 
mistakably Muhammad’s lofty conception of Allah. Chris- 
tianity inherited the Jewish idea of Grod and had only to 
deepen its significance here and there; but Muhammad had to 
attempt a comprehensive description to replace the many gods 
of the Arab religion, and so he had to concentrate in One God 
the different divine functions distributed among these gods of 
polytheism.^*® 

In his emphasis upon the unity of God Muhammad went 
back to Judaism with its famous monotheistic creed, ‘ Hear, 
0 Israel : the Lord our God is one Lord.’ The short chapter 
on The Unity (Sura oxii) was directed against all types of 
polytheism (shirh), viz. " a belief in the plurality of gods, a 
belief that other things may possess the perfect attributes of 
the Divine Being, a belief that anything may be related to him, 
and a belief that others may do what is ascribable only to the 
Divine Being. The lonely majesty of God was so far em- 
phasised that the world was regarded, though not as a sport, 
yet as a mere episode in His eternal life — created by Dim, 
maintained and guided by Him, and destroyed by Him.^® 
Many of the ” excellent names ” bring out this aspect of 
Allah : He is the Creator of souls (Al-Khaliq), the Maker of 
bodies (Al-Biri’), the Bashioner of the image in the womb 
(Al-Musawwir), the Guardian (Al-Wakll), the Prcseivcr 
(Al-HSfi?), the ever Maintainer (Al-Muqlt), the Great Be- 
ginner (Al-Mubdi’), theEestorer (Al-Mu‘Id), the Life-giver or 
Quickener (Al-Muhyi), the Killer (Al-Mumit), the Ender of 
everything (Al-Mu’akhkhir), the Gatherer (Al-Jami‘), the 
Nourisher (Ar-Eabb), the Director (Ar-Bashid), the 
Bestpwer (Al-Wahhab), the Provider (Ar-Eazz^q) and 

iffl BBB. Yi. 307, art. GOD (Jewish), 

133 On pagan gods in pre-Islamio Arabia, see EBB. i. 660-6, art. ABABS 
(Ancient) by Th. Naideke. See also Sale's Freliminary Discourse in his Gompre- 
hetuioe Commentary on the Quran (ed. E. M. Wherry), Vol. I, pp. 84-44. 

W'l'he Holy (Jor’&n (tr. by Muhammad Ali), p. 1336, f.n. 3817. For the 
Wahhabi deenfication of Shirk, see Hughes, Die, Ish, p. 679; see also Mnhanunad 
Mi, The Beligioti Of IilBm, p. 146 1. *' 

IW See Eno. Isl., H, sort. EHAIiE, p. 893. 
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tJie Destroyer (Al-Muzil). Allah is dependent for His 
existence on nothing and is for ever and for ever — 
He is He (Hoo), the Living (A-i^^aiy), the Self- 
subsisting (Al-Qaiyum), the One (Al-Wahid), the Eter- 
nal (As-Samad, Al-Azall), the Forerunner (Al-Muqad- 
dim), the First (Al-Awwal), the Last (Al-Akhir), the Alone 
tn His attributes (Al-Ahad), the Independent or Self-suffi 
cient (Al-Gham), the Survivor or Enduring (Al-BaqI), the 
Inheritor (Al-Warith). Ho is the Incomparable (Al-Badi‘) 
and nothing can equal or approach Him in greatness and 
glory — ^He is the Mighty (Al-‘Aziz), the All-ccmpolhng (Al- 
Jabbar), the Great (Al-Mutakabbir), the Dominant (Al- 
Qahhar), the Grand (Al-'A?im), the Exalted (A1-‘A1I, Al- 
Aala), the Ever Great (Al-Kabir), the Majestic (Al-Jalll), the 
Glorious (Al-Majid), the Strong (Al-Qawi), the Firm 
(Al-Matm), the Powerful (Al-Qadir), the Prevailing (Al- 
Muqtadir), the One above all others (Al-Muta‘ali). How as 
the supreme example of earthly majesty is the King, so Allah 
naturally gets epithets of dominion also — ^He is the Master 
(Al-Malik), the King (Al-Malik), the Protector (Al-Muhai- 
min), the Governor (Al-Wali), the King ol All Kingdoms 
(Maliku’l-mulk), the Lord of Majesty and Liberality (Dhu’l- 
jalali wa’l-ikram). The name of the essence of God is AJlaJi 
— a word which has been understood by Muslim theologians 
in the sense of a ‘ ‘ Being who exists necessarily by Himself, 
comprising all the attributes of perfection.” 

The uncompromising monotheism of Islam is such a well- 
known fact that it is not necessary to dwell upon it longer. 
Suffice it to say that in the eyes of Islam polytheism is an 
unpardonable sin and no personal merit or prophetic inter- 
cession would succeed in outweighing this single guilt of 
denying or quali tying the unity (tawhld) of God. Converse- 
ly, an infidel could save his life from the Muslim sword by 
declaring his belief in the unity of God even though it was 
prompted by fear, and not by conviction, and even though the 
Apostleship of Muhammad was omitted from the shaMda}^ 


WWenainafc, op, ott., pp. 29-82. 
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In fact, the profession of Divine Unity sometimes went to 
such length that it alone was considered sufficient for entry 
into Paradise even though theft and fornication had been com- 
mitted.^®^ Against this Murji’ite belief in the sufficiency of 
faith in Allah without work/®® the Kharijite view that a per- 
son committing gross immoral acts like fornication and theft 
ceases to be a Muslim and becomes a miindfiq, a possessor of 
sham faith, was extremely necessary. But orthodoxy has 
inclined more towards Murji’itism than towards the Kharijite 
view inasmuch as it has upheld the position “ that whoever 
commits fornication or theft or other grave sins, except 
shirk, may not be declared an infidel for this reason ; he is 
faithful, but his faith is incomplete. If he repents, his 
punishment is cancelled and when he persists in his sins, he 
is left to the mercy of God; if He pleaseth, He will punish 
him and cause him to enter Paradise afterwards.”^®® But 
lest people should grow neglectful, works were enjoined; still 
faith continued to be regarded as alone sufficient for salva- 
tion.“® As Wensinok points out, ” The identification of 
faith and knowledge was a doctrine of the Murdjites, which 
was received into some forms of the orthodox creed. A con- 
sequence of this doctrine was that little importance was 
attached to works or to the ethical and emotional sides of 
religion.” 

With Muslim theologians the unity of Allah was such a 
fundamental article of belief that there was some danger of 
denying not only external distinctions but also internal dis- 
tinctions in relation to Allah, as was done by Sankara in re- 
lation to Brahman. There was not only no other god either 
in a polytheistic or in a trinitarian sense; but doubts were 


137 WeuBinck, op, cit., p. 46; aluu Enc. UU, II, p. 209, art. EHA^rA. 

1311 Macdonald, Vevolopment. of Muslim Theology, p. 126 ! ; Wsneinci:, 
op. cit., p, 46 ; BEE. v. 606, art. BAIITH (MuBlim) : " An illusitration used is 
that a tree jd&j have neither leaves nor bnit and etill it is a tree.” 

133 Wensinck, op, cit., p. 47. Eno, Isl,, II, p, 027 ; also p. 474 (art. IMXN ; 
BEE. V. 606, art. FAITH (Muslim). 

MO Wensinck, op. oil., p. 49. 

«i Op. cit., p. 120. See BEE. v. 606, art. FAITH (MueJim). 
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raised as to whether the qualities of Allah could be co-eternal 
with His essence, and if so, whether they could be distin- 
guished from it.^® The problem was acute in respect of the 
seven attributes (sifat) which, by unanimous agreement, were 
assigned to Allah, namely. Life (haijah), Knowledge 
Power iqudra), Will (irMa), Hearing (sam’), Seeing (basar), 
and Speech (kalam). The orthodox Attributists (sifatlyah) 
could not discard either the attiibutcs or the unity of \ bill. 
So they lield that the attributes of God were eternally in- 
herent in His essence without separation or change and that 
all the attributes were conjoined with Him, as life with 
kpowledge, or knowledge with power, — the attributes were 
eternal but indistinguishable from Divine essence. The 
Mu'tazilites, who were stricter adherents of Divine unity, 
not only discarded the last three attributes as ‘ ‘ accidents 
peculiar to corporal existence ’’but denied that eternal atti’i- 
butes could coexist with the Divine essence without multi- 
plying eternal existences and jeopardising the unity of 
Allah.^"^ In a veritable Upani?adic fashion Allah was assign- 
ed contradictory qualities — only that whereas the TJpani^ads 
ascribed to Brahman opposite positive qualities, some of the 
Mu'tazilites described Allah by a double negation,^''* and 
others obliterated the distinction between His essence and 
His attributes.^^® But, more frequently, the Mu'tazilites 


149 3 <o]; a thorougli diacassion of tke relation of Divine attributea to Dirinf 
Essence, aee Wonainck, op. cit., pp. 70-77. 

143 Hughea, Die. Isl., art. SIFATIYAH, p. 682. EBE. vi. 301, art. GOD 
(Mualim). 

144 See Wenainok, op, cit., p. 84 (quotation from ol-Shabrastfini). For 
anoUier view, aeo nialiam ibn-al-Hakaui in Monlem Schisms and Sects (tr. Seaiye), 
pp, 08-G0, accoiding to whom attributea are neither eternal nor created but are 
identical with the Divine Eaaence and not capable of predication in relation to God. 
See Nicholaon, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, pp. 128-09. 

143 Thiia ' Abbad ibn Sulaunnn and bia adheronts aay : It ia forbidden to aay 
' God baa knowledge, power, beating, aiglit.’ Dikewiae it ia forbidden to aay ‘ God 
baa no knowledge, no power.’ (See Wenainok, op. cit., p. 77.) Similarly they 
aay ; It ia forbidden to aay that the Creator baa not ceaaed creating or tliat Hu 
baa not ceaaed not-creaUng (or, ceaaed auaiaining or ceased noi-susliaining) (ibid, 
p. 76). 

140 Thua Abu'l Hndball and his adherents aay ; Allah baa knowledge wbicb 
ia Himself, and power which ia Himself, and life which is HbnseU, and hearing 
wliiob is HimaelS (ibid, p. 77), Some went so far as to deny that anything what- 
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regarded eternity (including, of course, unity) as the only 
eternal quality of Allah and relegated the other attributes to 
the class of created, and therefore non-eternal, things (in 
which class was necessarily included the Qur’an, the speech of 
Allah). 

A sounder theological instinct, however, led the orthodox 
to keep closer to the language of the Qur’an and to defend 
against the Mu'tazilites the position that a multiplicity of 
eternal qualities or names does not impugn the unitary 
character of God. They also maintained against the Sifati- 
tes or Attributists that attributes were separate or different 
from essence logically, though neither in reality nor in time, 
even in God. Hence it is possible to affirm that Allah pos- 
sesses eternal qualities and also names indicating those quali- 
ties and the functions arising out of the single or joint opera- 
tion of those qualities, — only that we must remember that 
“ no one participates with God in His person and attributes” 
— ” nought is there like Him,”^^’^ and that therefore the 
qualities are not to be understood as being like unto the 
qualities of earthly things. Thus God is living, but Ho does 
not possess a body as we do; unlike ourselves (including the 
apostles). He does not begin or cease to be, and He neither 
begets nor is begotten; slumber does not overtake Him nor 
sleep, nor is He ever fatigued by His creative and preserva- 
tive acts.“® It is from Him, — ^the eternal, the ever-living 
and the aubsistent, that all life, nourishment, death and im- 
mortality proceed; it is unpardonable blasphemy to join with 


ever could be predicated ot God; others rejected only some of these qualities . — The 
Legacy of Islam, p. 203 (eee also Wenainck, op. cit,, pp. 76-77). 

ur Sura xlii. 9. The problem of the relation bet-ween these qualities and 
the essence " was eventually given up by orthodox Islam -which took refuge in the 
statement ' they are not He (t.e., Allah Himself), nor are they other than He 
this was an admission that the relationdiip was a theological mystery, ungtasp- 
able by human thought.” — See Sno. Isl., II, p. 671. 

us Bora ii. 266. This is directed against the Jewish belief that on the 
Sabbath day God " rested from all his work whidh he had made (Gen. ii. 2-3; 
Ex. xz. 11); but the Deuteronomy had already prescribed the keeping of the 
Sabbath ae a remembrance for the safe exodus from Egypt (Dt. v. 16). The 
Sabbath may have been derived in the first instance from some form of moon- 
warship (EBE. V. 868). 
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such a living God the manufactured idols of paganism or the 
blind forces of nature or the heavenly bodies or even saints, 
prophets or messiahs. 

/ 

But God is not a mere Elan Vital or blind power without 
knowledge and purpose. If God possesses life and power, 
He also possesses knowledge and will. God’s knowledge is 
eternal and belongs to His essence : it is not adventitious and 
acquired. The past, the present and the future are all equal- 
ly present to His knowledge : “ He Icnoweth what is present 
with His creatures and what is yet to befall them; yet nought 
of His know'ledge do tliey comprehend, save what He 
willeth.”^® Nothing hidden or manifest in heaven or earth 
falls outside His knowledge; and the inmost thoughts and 
the most secret deeds of all creatures as well as their w^ords 
are all known to Him : ‘ ‘ And wdth Him are the keys of the 
secret things; none knoweth them but He : and He knoweth 
whatever is on the land and in the sea; and no leaf falleth hut 
He knoweth it ; neither is there a grain in the darkness of 
the earth, nor a thing green or sere, but it is noted in the 
perspicuous book. And it is He who taketh you to Himself 
at night, and knoweth what ye have merited in the day : then 
He awaketh you therein, that the set life-term may be ful- 
filled ; then unto Him is your return; and then shall He de- 
clare to you that which ye have wrought.’’^®® “ Three per- 
sons speak not privately together, but He is their fourth; nor 
five, but He is their sixth; nor fewer nor more, but wherever 
they be He is with them.”“^ ‘‘ He verily knoweth the 
secret whisper, and the yet more hidden “ verilv God 
knoweth whatever thing they invoke in His stead. He 
never suffers from forgetfulness, negligence and error. “ He 
i--'. the Subtile, the All-informed.” ^ 


H9 Buta ii. 366, 

uo Sma 71. 69-60; see also Ixvii. 18. 
in Bnra Iviii. 8 (a/. Atham-Veda, IV. 16.3). 

Sura sx, 6. 
iB Sura xsfs. 41. 
iw Sma 71. 108, 
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But Allah’s knowledge is not a mero awareness of physi- 
cal, mental and moral events; it includes His wisdom in deal- 
ing with the needs of His creation. “ He causetb the dawn 
to break, and hath ordained the night for rest, and the sun 
and the moon for computing time ! This is the ordinance of 
the Mighty, the Wise ! And it is He who hath ordained the 
stars for you, that ye may be guided thereby in the darkness 
of the land and of the sea.”*® When man offers up prayer 
to God for help, He knows whether or not to listen to it : out 
of His wisdom He chooses the best for the supplicant. A 
number of epithets indicating the knowledge and wisdom of 
God are included within the excellent titles of Allah. He is 
the Knower (Al-‘AlIm), the Knower of SubtletAs (Al-IjatTfl, 
the Aware ('Al-Kbabir), the Eeckoner (Al-Hasib), the Re- 
corder (Al-MuhsI), the All-Gomprehending (Al-Wasi‘), the 
Wise (Al-Hakim), the Rinder (Al-Wajid), the Guide (Al- 
Hadl). Closely associated with the above is Allah’s pervasive- 
ness, although orthodoxy fought .shy of delineating the exact 
relation of Allah to space. He is the Evident, the Without 
Az-Zahir), the Hidden, the Within (Al-Batin). 

Inasmuch as God’s knowledge is direct and nothing is 
hidden from His view, seeing is one of His attributes. He is 
the seer (Al-BasTr), the Watcher (Ar-Eaqib), the Witness 
(Ash-Shahid). It is difficult to make out the exact necessity 
of seeing (or hearing) as a Divine attribute separate from 
knowledge; but it is likely that the former was reserved for 
an awareness of men’s moral actions, especially of those ac- 
tions which are hidden away from the eyes of other creatures. 
” No vision taketh Him in, but Ho taketh in all vision,”*® 
He is ever-watohful and He can see the motives from which 
actions proceed; but He does not require eyes like our 
own to perform the act of vision nor is His vision a temporal 
act. 

What is true of Seeing is true of Hearing also. Allah 
truly is the Hearing (As-Sami)*® and He hears the smallest 

Btwb tI. 

1® S«a -A. 103; also Ijanrfx. 18. 

W Stm xUt, 6. 
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sounrls. TIk' Faithful lU'o enjoined not to shout during their 
devotional exercises, lor A'liih is not deal and He does nut 
hear with ears like oursekes. Ho is the Ever-Hearer of 
Prayers (Al-MujTb) . 

The Divine attribute over which much bitter controversy 
was waged is Speech. In two matters the ass^^mption of this 
attribute became inevitable. Allah had spoken to Mosos, 
who therefore came to he called Kallmu'llnh, Converser with 
Ood, ill Muslim Tradition Although Muslim Tradition 
later on elahorated Muhammad’s vision of the Night .Journey 
into the story of his conversation with Allah, it never ad- 
vocated the theory that any of the Quranic revelations came 
from that interview. As the Divine Speech would have been 
in that case a temporal event, probably it was felt that that 
would go against the eternity of the Qur’an. Hence the eter- 
nal speech of Allah •was limited to the Quranic revelation, 
which consisted not of the meaning of the words of Allah, 
whicli could bo found in earlier revelations also, but of the ac- 
tual words of God, the Muslim commentators would say the 
speech was conveyed through angelic medium to the heart of 
Muhammad. From the very nature of the case a good deal 
of speculation was inevitable on the subject of Divine 
speech, especially when matters were complicated, first, 
by the Quranic assumption of a preseiwed table (in imitation 
of the Mosaic tablets); secondly, by the belief in an eternal 
Arabic Qur’an and lastly, by the doctrine of abrogation 


1B8 See art. PBOPHET in Hughes., J>ie. Isl., p. 478. 

159 See Hughes, Dto. Isl., ait. QTJR'SE, p. 484 £. "Of all the divine 
books, the Qur'an is the only one of which the text, words and phrases hare 
been communicated to the Prophet by an audible vdee.” — Ibn Khaldun, quoted 
in BEE. vd. 855 , art. rNSPIEATION (Muslim). See Al-Bayan (Eng. Tr.) by 
Aboo Muhammad Abdul Haqq Haqqam, p. 216 f ; Sii William Muir, The Life of 
Mohammad (1923), p. xir, f.n. 1; see p. 47 : " 6o sciupulous was he (Mohammad), 
lest in his words there shonld he even the appearance of human influence, that 
every sentence ot the Kor’fin is prefaaod by the divine command ‘ SPEAK ' or 
* SAV ’ whioh, if not expressed, is alwoys to be understood." 

199 The reader is roferred to Ene. Isl., 11, art. KAXiAM (p. 670 f.) for some 
of the speculations on the exact nature of Divine speech and its commnnicE^tion 
to Moses and other Prophets. 

191 Sura xii. 2. Eor the claim of Arabic to be the proper vehicle of Kinal 
Bevelation, see K. Komalnddin, The Threshold of Truth, Oh. "VI, pp. lOfl-13. 

49 
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(which would mean somethinff like etei’nal scoring through 
some passages in the preserved table of heaven)/® But in- 
asmuch as God speaks with a tongue not like man’s, the 
Qur’an is not the eternal speech of God in respect of “ the 
glorious expressions revealed to the Prophet, because these 
are originated,” but only in so far as it “ subsists in the 
essence of God.” Still, the Qur’an is a plenary inspira- 
tion,^'' because Muhammad did not use here his own mental 
powers under divine guidance (ilham) as other prophets did"® 
but uttered the very words which God wished him to give 
forth as the divine message. It is an ” external inspiration” 
(wahyi zahir), in Avhich tlic passive mind of Muhammad was 
completely possessed by an alien power and which is superior 
even to the ‘‘sign of the angel” {isharat ul-maUil') or inspira- 
tion received tlu’ough Gabriel but not orally.^® The Divine 


i®*Por the list of abrogated veraaa, see Hnghes, Dio. Ini., p. 620. Comment- 
ing on some cases of abrogation, Margoliouth remarks, " If we admit the theory 
that Cod’s commands are dictates of prudence, i.e,, are temporary rules aooonx- 
mddated to the varying circumstances of a few days at years, the question suggests 
itself : did circumstances cease to change on the Prophet’s death 1 Changing 
BO quickly within the twenty years of his activity that the rule which suited the 
first year was wholly inapplicable in the last, can they in the last year have 
become so stereotyped that no further alteration is roquied? ” {Early Dwelop- 
merit of Muhammadanism, p. 60). See Enc. Isl., EC, p. 1066; also Muhammad Ali, 
The Eeligion of Islam, pp. 36-44. 

IIB EBB. vii. 868. “ Even the oldest short SHras which might have been 
heard by him in their present form vary probably received their present foim 
with rhymes, etc., in a later recasting.” — Bno. Isl., n, p. 1066. 

lU Eor the various (66) names of the Qur'in, see Hughes, Dio. Isl., p. 486 ; 
also M. All's Holy Quran, Preface, p. JOcviii. 

165 Giabriel sometimes, without appearing in person, so influenced the mind 
of the Prophet that what hetspoke was a divine message. This is ilMm, the 
inspiration of the traditions. — ERE. vii. 366. 

166 EBB. vii 364, art. IN3PIEATION (Muslim). See also Hughes, Dio. 
Isl., art. INSPIBATIOK, pp. 313 and 486 (modes of Muhammad's inspiration). 
There is only one distinct reterence to Qabriel as the medium of inspiration in 
the Qur'an, vix., ii. 91. The other references ore to Eaithiul Spirit (xvvi. 193), 
Una terrible in power (liii. 6), the Holy Spuit (xvi, lOdl, and illustrious messenger 
(tkxsl. 19). Oabriel is simply mentioned also in Ixvi. 4; also as the Holy Spirit 
who strengthened 70808 (ii. 81, 264; y. 109). Cf. Dan. viii. 16; Xik. i. 19, 26. 
See Enel. Isl,, H. art, EOBAH, p. 1064. See also M. All’s Holy Quran, p. 1106, 
note ittSflSi also Archer, op. oit„ p. 79 f. (esp. p. 88 for Quranic references), Eor 
the Muslim conception of Gabriel, see Bno. Isl,, I, ait. DJABBA'IL, pp. 990-91. 
See also Bit W. Mnlr, Life of ilohammad, pp. 72, 166; Muhammad Ali, The 
Religion Of Islam, p. 206, f.n. 1 and also p. 36, 
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speech took the form of “ command, prohibition, pi’omises 
and threats.” ‘‘ When the revelation was one of denuncia- 
tion or a prediction of woe, the angelic nature of Gabriel 
overcame the nature of Muhammad, who was then transport- 
ed to the angelic world ; when the message was one of comfort 
and consolation, the angel, in the form of a man, delivered 
his message thus believed the Traditionalists. But in 
the list of excellent names nothing directly corresponding lo 
the aspect of Speech appears as an epithet of Allah, although 
there is an oft-quoted and much discussed passage in the 
Qm’’an, ‘‘ Our word to a thing when we will it, is but to say, 

‘ Be,’ and it is.’’^® 

The two other attributes. Power and Will, are closely 
related in their operation, — power denoting the potentialities 
of action, and will the mental movement towards actual acts. 
God’s power is not limited by His will, for He might liave 
willed things in quite a different way from what PIo has ac- 
tually done and no injustice would have attached to Him had 
He done so. ‘‘ Verily God hath power over all things.” He 
gave Muhammad victory at Badr but not at Uliud.“® God is 
powerful enough to ‘ ‘ raise the dead, make stones talk, trees 
walk, annihilate the heavens and the earth, and recreate 
them.” He has created the earth and the seven heavens, 
one above another; He has created the night and the day, the 
sun, the moon and the stars, and made them subject utterly 
to His command; lie has created life and death; He sends the 
thunderbolts and strikes with them whom He pleases. 


" It should be noted thnt five kinds of the toaliy (literally revelatton iit 
insjnTotton) of Alidh are mentioned in the Holy Qnr’Sn; viz,, first, in its relation 
to inanimate objects, as earth in 99; 6; secondly, in relation to living creatures 
other than man, as the bee (in 16 : 70). tliirdly, in relation to men and women 
other than prophets, as the apostles of Jesus in 5 : 111 and the mother of Mose;, 
in 28 ; 7 (Bodwell's 28; 6); foiutlily, in relation to prophets and apostles; an I 
fifthly, in relation to angels.’’ —Muhammad Ali, The Holy Qur'&ti, p. 647, note 
1B7U. See also his Religion of Islam, p. 202 f. 

WERE. vu. 355, art. rNRPIEATnON (MiisUml, 

Siiru X.V 1 , 12. See Sura vii. 141 (A'nc. Is]., II, p. 671i. 

itS.Bura 111 , J58-59; also sli. 14. 

WO bee. VI. 300, art. GOD (Mnslim). 
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Palg rave’s description of the omnipotence of Allah will 
show what the Arabs intended by the credal formula, ‘ There 
is no god but God.’ Says he, “ The words in Arabic and 
among Arabs imply that this one Supreme Being is also the 
only one Agent, the only force, the only act existing through- 
out the universe, and leave to all beings also, matter oi 
spirit, instinct or intelligence, physical or moral, nothing but 
pure unconditional passiveness, alike in movement or in 
quiescence, in action or in capacity. The sole power, the 
sole motor, movement, energy and deed, is God; the rest is 
downright inertia and mere instrumentality, from the 

highest archangel down to the simplest atom of creation 

Thus immeasurably and eternally exalted above, and dissi- 
milar from, all creatures, which lie levelled before Him on 
one common plane of instrumentality and inertness, God is 
One in the totality of omnipotent and omnipresent action, 
wliicli acknowledges no rule, standard, or limit, save His own 
sole and absolute will. He communicates nothing to His 
creatures, for their seeming power and act ever remain His 
alone, and in return He receives nothing from them; for 
whatever they may be, that they are in Him, by Him, and 
from Him only. And, secondly, no superiority, no distinc- 
tion, no pre-eminence, can be lawfully claimed by one crea- 
ture over its fellow, in the utter equalisation of their un- 
exceptional servitude and abasement; all are alike tools of the 
one solitary Force which employs them to crush or to bene- 
fit, to truth 0]' to error, to honour or shame, to happiness or 
misery, quite independently of their individual fitness, deserts 
or advantage, and simply because ‘ He wills it,’ and ‘ as He 
wills it’.” 

Although the language of the above description is a bit 
strong, there can be no doubt that the logic of the Qur’an 
would demand an approximation to this ideal. "We have al- 
ready referred to the titles of might, greatness and dominion ; 
some more may be pointed out in this reference. Thus Allah 
is the Ecstrainer (Al-Qabid), the Abaser (Al-Khafid), the 


171 Quoted m Hnglias, Die. Ul., p. 147, 
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Exalter (Ar-Ean‘), t?ie Hononrer (Al-Mu‘izz), the Debaser 
(Al-MudhiJ), the Enricher (Al-Mughni), the G-iver (Al-Mu‘ti), 
the Withholdcr (AI-Maiu*), the Distresser (Ad-Parr), the 
Profiter (Aii-Naft*). “ Hay, 0 God, to whom helougeth domi- 
nion, Thou givest dominion to Avljom Thou wilt, and from 
whom Thou wilt Thou takeet it away ; Thou exalt- 
est whom Thou wilt, and whom Thou wilt Thon 
humblest. In Thy hand is good. Verily Thou art 
all-powerful. Thou causost the night to pass into the 
day, and Thou causest the day to pass into the night; and 
Thou bringest forth the living frf)ra the dead and Thou 
bringest forth the dead from the living: and Thou givest sus- 
tenance to whom Thou wilt without measure.”^''* So, as 
Wensinck remarks, “ the prevailing feature of Allah in 
the Kur’an is His absoluteness, His doing what He pleases 
without being bound by human rules. He extends His 
bounty, His mercy and His wisdom to whomsoever He 
pleasethj He guideth in the right way and He leaveth to go 
astray whom He pleaseth; if He had so pleased. He would 
have guided all men in the right way; He createth what he 
pleaseth and formeth man in the womb as He pleaseth; He 
forgiveth unto whom He pleaseth; in short, He doeth what 
He pleaseth.” 

To such a God the only possible human attitude is ab- 
ject submission. Muhammad was, therefore, logical when 
he called his religion Islam, i.c., resignation to the will of 
God, and regarded the relation of the living creation to Allah 
as one of servitude. Allah, to a Muhammadan, means ‘‘ The 
Obeyed,”^^® and the Apostles, including Jesus and Muham- 
mad, are the servants of Allah.^^® The democratic ideal of 


Snra iii, 25. For Al-Fudoli's intei^retation of the geven conneotionB 
with the quality of Power, see Kasdouald, Development of Miislim Thenlopy, 
p. 329. For the relation of Will to Power, see ibid, ji. 330 f. Foi al-Aeli arlV 
luterpratation, see ibid, p. 205; for al-Glmzall's, p 302, 

11.1 WeneinJk, op. oit,, p. 84. 

Snra iii. 79. 

I’tK. Kamalnddin, Threshold of Truth, p 63. 

17b The Korj,n starts with the notion of Allah, the One, Eternal, and 
Almighty God, iar ahore human feelings and aspirations — the Lord of His slaves 
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Islam proceeds IVoin llie 1‘act that all are equally inHignificant 
before God. McJlouga.l lias ascidbed the rapid spread of 
Islam in Oriental coiiiitrics to the fact tliat peop\) iliei'o 
used to tlie despotism of their temporal lailers and the Islamic 
attitude towards God is one of similar submission, servitude 
and resignation.^” Biniilarly, Bell remarks, “ God is des- 
cribed as Merciful and Gracious, the Ciuardiau over all, the 
Provider of daily bread, the Reviver of His people and tlieir 
Deliverer, and many similar terms; but all that tlio Qur’iln 
says of the loving-kindness of God is overshadowed by tlie 
teaching of Muhammad in the Qur’an and the tradition as to 
His power. This is the prominent element in the concepLion 
of God as taught by the Prophet; it has ruled the Muslim 
world, and still rules it. The most excellent names, ninety 
and nine in number, do not contain any term which denofos 
the relation of God as a Rather to His people. The idea is 
repugnant to the Muslim mind, and so in Islam the relation 
of man to God must ever be that of a slave, who lacks the 
freedom and dignity of a son.””® 

The last attribute belonging to Divine essence, namelv, 
"Will, raised still more formidable difficulties. The omni- 
potence of God is not peculiar to Muhammadanism; but most 
other religions use the term with a certain reservation in so 
far as it relates to the actions and destinies of finite spirits.”® 
Creation of second creators was repugnant to Islam : did no'u 
AUah declare that He had created all things after a fixed 


aot the Bather of His children; a judge meting cut stern justice to sinners, and 
extending His mercy only to Those who avert His wrath by repentance, liujnihty, 
and unceasing works oE devotion; a God of fear lat’aer than oE love. — Nicliolson. 
The Mystioa of Islam, p. 21. 

177 McBougall, The Group Mind, pp. llS-ld. 

178 bbE, Vi, 802. 

178 Bor very similar helieEs in Jewish literature, see EBE. t. 708, art. 
BA'l'E (Jewish). Bossibly the Qur'an is indebted to it for some of its articles of 
belief on Bredestinatiou. Weneinck observes : " The orthodox doctrine of heavenly 
decrees is not speoifloally Islamic. It has a broad Semitic basis, as is jiroved by 
Babylonian and Israelitio religions tradition, which regards not only the ways oi 
man, but the uourse of the world as tbo replica of what had been recorded Ion" 
before in heavenly books or on heavenly tablets " (op. oit,, p'. 54)7 Bor the whole 
snbjeot, s^ Muhammad Ali, The Beligion of Itiam, Oh, VII. Gadar or Tagdir- 
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decree? Allah has eternally fixed the destinies of all 
things“^ and of all nations, and nothing can befall any 
being but what God has destined for it.^®* Not only have the 
birth^'' and the span of life been fixed for all creatures^® but 
even their alliances, their vocations^’^ and their fortunes : 
“No mischance ehanceth either on earth or in your own 
persons, which, ere We brought it into being, was not in the 
Book; — Verily, easy is this to God — ^Ijest ye distress your- 
selves if good things escape you, and he over-joyous for what 
falleth to your share. God vouchsafes the gifts of grace 
to whom He wills, for all sovereignty is in His hands 
He visits the wrong-doers with punishment in due time even 
though they may prosper for a while. 

Now, the bearing of this doctrine on the destiny of man 
was not left to inference, for the Qur’an itself drew out the 
implications of this doctrine in relation to all the activities oF 
the human mind — its knowledge, faith and works. Allah 
knows and wills from all eternity what every man will know, 
believe, like and achieve. Wensinck quotes three tradi- 
tions^®® to show that there was some difference of opinion 
about the time w^hen the Divine decree was recorded in the 
case of an individual — one fixing it at the forty-second day 
of conception, another at fifty thousand years before the crea- 
tion of the heavens and the earth, and the third accepting the 
second as the time at w'hich it w'as wnntten on the preserved 


Sura h\. 49. 

HI Sura Ixxxvii. 2, 

II® Sura vii. 92. 

H'lRura IX. .U. 

I'M Sill.) Im .99. 

issSmw iil. Wn, 148, 1(12; viii. 17. 

18® Sura xxxiij. 37 (which practwally deolnros that Mnhammad’b luniriagi 
wi'h Uie divorced lufo of hw adopted son Enid was niiide ih heaven hy a fixcc 
decree). 

!»' Sura xxxni. 3S-9. 

IS® Sura Ivii. 22-28. 

189 Sara Ivii. 20, 

190 Sara xiii. 30. 

191 Sura xvi. 08. 
lOJWensihpk, op, oit., pp. 04-65. 
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table or elsewhere^’* but holding at the aame time that the 
decree was eternal. But in the Traditional literature and the 
philosophies the Divine decree was conceived in a more ex- - 
treme fashion than it is set forth in the Qur’an, with the effect 
that althougli the eTabrites, who denied all rca’ity to human 
activity,’-®'' and the Qadarites, -who rejected the eternal deci'ee 
of Allah, ^®® were both stigmatised as heretical, the orthodox 
view leaned towards the Jabrite doctrine and anathematised 
the Qadarite freewillists as dualists (Mazdians) and forbade 
the Faithful the visiting of the sick and following the bicu-s 
of the dead of the latter sect.^ 

In two matters, especially, there could be serious differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the interpretation of the Qur’an. 
The one relates to the faith and works of men and the other 
to their destiny.^®® As Macdonald remarks : “ Antinomies 
had no terrors for Muhammad. He, evidently, never thought 
about predestination and free-vnll, whatever later traditions 
may have put into his morxth; he expressed each side as he 


the Qiir'&n reteience is made to three books, kept in heaven, relating 
to the record of sotions and events : — 

(1) The ' perspicuone book ’ in which are recorded all the happenings of 
the world from all eternity (though the Qur’an does not expressly mention its 
eternal character). 

(2) The Book of the righteous (niiydn) and the Book of the wicked (Siijin), 
in whioh have been written down, Tradition says, eternally (although there is no 
mdicalion in the Qur'an about their eternal aspect) the deeds of men and which 
would be used on the Bay of the Bast Judgment. 

(8) The book relating to each individual, in which ore lecorded fprohably 
at the time of each occurrence) the good and bad deeds of each individual and 
this -will be used as evidence of his career on eaith on the Judgment day. — EUE. 
V. 704, (See Sura xvii. 14.) 

IM The extreme Jabrite view is found in the Jahmiyah sect. See Hughes, 
Die. Isl,, art, ATi-JABAltlYAH, p. 223; also Wensinck, op. ott., p. 119 f. 

MB See K. C. Seelye, Moslem Schisms end Sects, Part I (1920), Ch. Ill 
(p. lie f .1 : also p. 87 for their 20 (or 33) sub-soolB 

iw Mn'tazila -writers however also charge the orthodox Ash'oriya with belug 
Djabaiiya, which as SliahiastanI rightly points out, is not s'riotly correct as, 
although they deny the freedom of the will, they allow that man has some influence 
on action {hash, appropriation). — Enc. Isl., I, p. 986, art. BJABABIXA. 

in Wensinck, op. ott., p. 57 ; Margoliouth, Ear. Dev, Muh,,, p, 224, 

MB See Wenainck, op. oif,, p, 66 f, 
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s£iw it at the moment, and the need of the moment stood. 

“ His predestinavian position steadily hardened towards the 
close of his life, and the earliest conscious Muslim attitude on 
the subject seems to have been of an uncompromising fata- 
lism.”®" Muhammadan orthodoxy could at best suggest cer- 
tain mediating doctrines to reconcile predestination and free- 
will,®^ of which a specimen may be given from the Waslyait 
Abl Hanifa 

” We confess that works are of three kinds, obligatory, 
supererogatory and sinful. The first category is in accord- 
ance with Allah’s will, desire, good pleasure, decision, decree, 
creation, judgment, knowledge, guidance and writing on the 
preserved table. The second category is not in accordance 
with Allah’s commandment, yet according to His will, desire, 
good pleasure, decision, decree, judgment, knowledge, 
guidance, creation and writing on the preserved table. The 
third category is not in accordance with Allah’s command- 
ment, yet in accoi’dance with His will; not in accordance 
with His desire, yet in accordance with His decision; not in 
accordance with Ills good pleasure, yet in accordance with 
His creation; not in accordance with His guidance; in accord- 
ance with His abandoning and His knowledge; yet not in 
accordance with His intimate awareness®* or with His writ- 
ing on the preserved table.”®” 


JSno. Isl., I, p, 804, art. ALLAH. See Arrlier, MyilicaJ ElemenU in 
Mohammed, pp, 84-36. 

™ Ene. Isl„ n, ait. KADAB, p. 606. 

" Of this doctrine Muhammad mches great uso in the Koran, enoouraging 
hie followera to fight -without fear, and even desperately, -when the oooaaion might 
requiic, Rin’e caution le of no avail against tho deciees of Kate and life cannot 
he prolonged -when llw deetmed hour amvee — Sir A. N. Wollaaton, The Rehgwn 
of the Km an, p. 18 (Wisdom of the Bast Serieel. 

Ml See art. KAUAE in Enc. Isl., U, p. 006. 

303 Wonsinck, op. cit , pp. 126-27. 

303 Ma nfa, a kno-wledge more intimate and sympathising than ‘ Urn . — 
Weneinck, op. cit., p. 127, footnote; see Eno. Isl., II, ait. ‘ILM for distinotion 
helween the two (p. 469). 

3IH Wensmek sums up the last in the tollowing words : " Sms result from 
Allah's decision, decree, creation, knowledge, -wilting down, will and abandoning; 
not aocoiding to Hi*!, command, desire, pleasure, judgment or gnidonce ” (op. cit., 
p, 143). 

50 
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That all such attempts at mediation were des- 
tined to be half-hearted is due to the fact that the 
will of God was not unequivocally conceived in the 
Qur’an in relation to the will of man. Thus a 
number of Quranic passages and traditional sayings can be 
quoted to show that Allah’s decree extended over all human 
motives and actions, God has created us and all that we 
make.“® He has graven the faith on the hearts of the be- 
lievers and sealed the hearts of the unbelievers and the 
transgressors that they may not hearken or believe or under- 
stand.**”^ God misleads whom He wills, and whom He wills 
He guides or puts on the right path.*®* If God had so 
pleased, He would have guided all aright *®® and made them 
all of one religion ; but He has guided only some of them 
and the others He has abandoned to themselves or decreed 
to err.®*® “ He whom God guideth is the guided and they 
whom He misleadeth the lost.” ®*® Man does not sponta- 
neously take to the path of virtue or vice : ” Whoso willeth, 
laketh the way to his Lord ; but will it ye shall not, unless 
God will it.”®*^ Orthodox Islam did not deny that man 
possessed a sense of freedom ; but, in order to explain it, it 
Went to the length of suggesting that not only human acts 
but also the sense of freedom accompanying them had been 
willed and decreed by Allah.®*® “ Man accepts for himself 
the action of Allah and his accepting is man’s conscious- 
ness of free will.” ” The action of a creature is created, 


XK) Sura liv. 40. 

IM Sura Iviii. 33, 

JW Suras iv. 164; 7ii, 98; ix. 88, 04; x. 76; xvi. 88, 110; xviii. 101; xxx. 
69; xl. 87; xlvii. 18; Ixiii. 3. But see Sir W. Muir, Life of Mohammad, p. 616 ■ 
“ Mohauunad held the progress of eventa in the divine hiund to be amenable to th 
mtluenoe ot prayer," 

Sura xiv. 4 ; also vii. 39 ; Ixxiv. 34 ; li. 9 . 

XM Sura vi, 35, 150, 

MO Sura xd, 120, 

Ml Sura iii. 164; eea art. KHA'DHLiN in Ene, IxK, TI, p. 860; also 
Wenainek, op. ott,, p. 318. 

niSuraa xvi. 88; xxi. 101. 

Ml Sura vii. 177. 

Ml Sura Ixxvi. 30*80. 

»sEne, M., H, art. KdSP p. 786, 
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originated, produced by Allah but it is ‘ acquired ’ (maksuh) 
by the creature, by which is meant its being brought into 
connection with his power and will without there resulting 
any effect from him in it or any introduction to its existence, 
only that he is a locus (viahalt) for it,” It is not neces- 
sary to enter any further into these theological discussions 
except to point out that the Mu'tazilites in general (following 
the Qadarites) were obliged to combat practically every 
item of this orthodox predestinarian belief, namely, want of 
human freedom and the illusoriness of free choice. Divine 
grace as producing faith in believers and Divine will as 
prompting unbelief in infidels, arbitrary morality and eter- 
nal decree, and the positive relation of God to evil or wrong.“® 
But all spirits did not possess the boldness of the Mu'tazilites ; 
and BO, as Nicholson remarks,*^’ ‘‘ the fatalistic spirit which 
brooded darkly over the childhood of Islam — ^tlic feeling that 
all human actions are determined by an unseen Power, and 
in themselves are worthless and vain — caused renunciation 
to become the watchword of early Moslem asceticism.” 

Divine will affected not only the wills of men but also 
their destinies — ^we may even say that it is because Allah had 
fixed the fates of men that He determined their will. By an 
eternal decree the destinies of men have all been fixed and re- 
corded in the preserved table and no one can escape the un- 
alterable fate fixed by God. The tradition about the heart- 
less manner in which Allah is supposed to have elected some 
for salvation and the rest for damnation has often been 


Tills is Al-Ash'arl's doctrine of intisSb. See Snc. Int, II, pp, 606 and 
786; Sura viii. 17; also Wensinok, op. oft., p. S18. 

mv Of couTse, there -were exceptions. — Bee Wensinck, op, off., pp. 78.82. 
su The prevailing conception of Ood as the All-Fowerful is not far removed 
irom the idea of a despot, and feat, thus separate from love, is either the incentive 
lo all effort or leads to the repression of all energy in the Mnslim. The idea of 
unlimited arbitrary power, unrestrained by any law of holiness, has so filled the 
Muslim mind that ein is regarded less as a breadb of moral law than as a violation 
of some arbitrary decree. Certain actions of the Prophet wore evil aocordiug to 
any law of righteousness; but no Muslim would admit that in doing thorn 
Muhammad committed a sin, fox he acted under the command of Gkd. — EBB. vi, 
802. See also xi. 149, art. SALVATION (Muslim). 
sMNioholsan, Tjtfl Myriiet of Islam, p. 86. 
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quoted : “ When God resolved to create the human race, 
He took into His hands a mass of earth, the same whence all 
mankind were to be formed, and in which they after a man- 
ner pre-existed; and having then divided the clod into two 
equal portions, He threw the one half into hell, saying, 
“ These to eternal fire, and I care not ” ; and projected the 
other half into heaven, adding, “ and these to Paradise, I 
care not.” Moral regeneration may be the condition of 
salvation, but no man can bring that about except with 
God’s permission, decree and will. On the other hand, ‘‘ the 
process of perdition is that God abandons man by withdraw- 
ing His guidance; thereupon man abandons his faith and 
the tertius gaudens, Satan, is at hand to rob him of it.” 

A distinction was indeed drawn between God compelling be- 
lief and unbelief and His foreknowing and willing the same,®® 
but the final position was summarised in the tradition 
” If Allah should punish the inhabitants of His heavens and 
the inhabitants of His earth. He would not thereby do in- 
justice. And if you should spend in the path of Allah an 
amount larger than Mount XJhud, He would not accept it 
from you unless you believe in the decree and acknowledge 
that what reaches you could not possibly have missed you, and 
what misses you could not possibly have reached you.” Or, as 
al-Ghazall puts it,™ ” His justice is not to be compared 
with the justice of men. For a man may be supposed to act 
unjustly by invading the possession of another ; but no in- 
justice can be conceived by God, inasmuch as there is nothing 
that belongs to any other besides Himself, so that wrong is 
not imputable to Him as meddling with things not appertain- 
ing to Him Loving kindness, the showing favour and 

grace, and beneficence, belong to Him ; whereas it is in His 
power to pour forth upon men a variety of torments, and 


Sea Hughes, Dio. Jel., p 148 (ait. GOD); also p. 472 (art. PEEUlijS- 
HHNATION). But see Muhammad All, The "Religion of IsJim, pp. S3S-37. 
Wensiuifk, op. oilt., p. 336. 
mibtd, pp. 191, 911. 
mibid, p. 108 

III Hughes, Die, hi,, p. 146 (4it. OOD). 
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afflict them with various kinds of sorrows and diseases, 
which, if He were to do. His justice could not be arraigned, 
nor would He be chargeable with injustice.” 

That the problem of adjusting Divine justice to Divine 
decree raised acute difficulties can be easily gathered from 
the Traditions. If ‘ ‘ everyone is guided to that for which he 
was created,”*® one can never be sure how one would finish 
one’s career. A life-time of good works may be spoiled by 
that stubbornness of heart which refuses to acknowledge the 
unity of Allah and the apostleship of Muhammad ; and a life 
spent in evil may be redeemed at the end by the timely accep- 
tance of the saving creed. Wensinck quotes a number of 
traditions**® in support of the views that “There is no living 
soul for which Allah has not appointed its place in Paradise 
or in Hell, and the decision of happy or unhappy has already 
been taken,” and “ Works must be judged from the 
concluding acts (al-Jchawatlm) only.” To quote one of 
them :*** “A man may perform the works of the dwellers in 
Paradise for a long time, yet his work may receive finally 
the stamp of that of the dwellers in Hell. Likewise a man 
may perform the works of the dwellers in Hell for 
a long time, yet his works may finally receive the 
stamp of that of the dwellers in Paradise.” It ap- 
pears, however, that where the criterion of faith was 
inapplicable, there was a good deal of difficulty in 
assessing the final destiny. Thus the fates of the children 
of infidels and believers who die in infancy were subjects 
of considerable discussion.*** A strong tradition upheld the 


fflfi See Wensinck, op. oii., p. 66, 

^Ibid, pp. 66-66. 

2V Ibid, p. 66. 

222 For a discussion of the whole subject, see Wensinck, op, ott., pp. 

“ AI-0haz&li developed the doctrine of a Limbo for those who, by reason of youth, 
montal affliction, historical and geographical situation and environment, had not 
boon able to become Muslima and, therefore, Itad no works of obedience, in the 
technical sense, to their credit." — Bne. Isl., n, p. 1051. See the Fikh Akbar HI, 
art. 4, in Wensinck, op. ait., p. 266. Gf. the Fikh Akbar HI, art. 21 : — 

It would bo obsurd to suppose that Allah should wrong anyone. He is free 
to luiiioBQ suffering on innocent children and animals without indemnifying them.~ 
Weusinck, op. oft., p. 267. 
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view that every child is born in the fitra, the natural basis 
of the true religion, and that it is his parents that make of 
him a Jew or a Christian or a Parsi but another tradition 
laid down that when Cxod knows that a child will become a 
Muslim, it is born in Islam, — otherwise it is born in un- 
belief.®’® We are interested in these arid discussions of 
dogma only in so far as they throw light on the nature and 
limits of Divine volition in relation to human destiny. The 
futility of works under those conditions was foreseen and 
works were enjoined not to force the hands of Allah regarding 
a better future but to indicate rather that one was living 
under Divine guidance.*’^ 

The Mu'tazilites were not slow to perceive, as the 
Qadarites had done before them, that unless man’s acts were 
Ms own, he could not be held responsible for them or their 
consequences, and that Divine justice would be impugned by 
accepting the view that G-od decrees Paradise or Hell before 
man has deserved either of them by his virtuous oi’ vicious 
acts. But even al-Ghazali, dealing with the acts of Allah, 
could remark that “there does not rest on Him any obligation 
to give laws, to create, to give reward, to take into account 
what is salutary for His servants ; that it is not absurd that 
He should command them to do what is above their power ; 
that He is not obliged to punish sins; and that it is not 
absui'd that He should send Prophets.’’®® Fortunately, tin? 
Qur’an contains many verses in support of the freedom of the 
will®” and the justice of Divine dealings with saints and 
sinners alike. God not only watches and records the deeds 
of men but He visits the iniquitous with dire punishment 
on the Day of Judgment when the creatures wronged bear 
witness against their oppressors, the good and the evil done 
by each individual are carefully and justly weighed against 


'.!)» VVeuBLuuk, op. cit., p 42. See Muhammad All, The Beligion of lelSm. 
pp. asiMO. 

W)Ibid, p. 43. 

231 ibid, p. 66. 
a32;h,rf,'p, 95. 

233 See Wensinck, op. 60 f. 
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each other in the Balance,®^ and the intercession of inter- 
ceders do not avail.®® He and His vigilant agents, the 
angels, watch over the thoughts and acts of men by day and 
by night every soul “shall enjoy the good which it has 
acquired and shall bear the evil for the acquirement of which 
it laboured,”®*® even though either should be only of the 
weight of an atom or of a mustard-seed.®® Kighteousness 
is serving Allah as if He were before one’s very eyes.®® 
Again and again are the Faithful commanded to enjoin the 
right and forbid the wrong,®® and they are even praised as 
oeing '' the best folk that hath been raised up for mankind ” 
inasmuch as they enjoin the Just, forbid the Evil and believe 
in God.®“ A religion which insists on justice being an essen- 
tial condition of the religious life cannot hut invest God with 
the same attribute. God is not unjust towards His servants.®^® 
Orthodox Islam, with its predestinarian leanings, could not 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the Mu'tazilite view that sinning 
was wholly due to human volition ®® and it had therefore to 
combat these “ partisans of unity and justice ’’ (ahl al-adl 
wa'l-tawhid), in so far as they made man wholly responsible 
for moral evil in order to defend Divine justice.®® But with 


Suras xxi., 48 j vli. 7. . . 

Suras Ixxiv. 49 ; Ixxxii. 19 ; li. 45. 

Sotsb xiii. 11-12; Ixxxii. 10-12. 

Sura ii. 286. 

S3® Suras xoix. 7, 8; xxi, 48; Jii. Ill; xxxi. 16; also iv. 62. 

Sea Wensinjlt, op. cit., p. 23. 

3^0 Sura iii. 100 ; ix. 72, 118 ; xxii. 42 ; of, also Sura vii. 166 ; iii, 110 ; xxxi, 16. 

841 Sura lii. 106. 

3^ Sura iv. 44. 

3<® The orthodox position is summed up in Pikli Akbar II (art. 221 as follows : 

Allah gmdeth whomsoever He pleaseth, by gra^, and He leadeth astray 
whomsoever He pleaseth, by justice. His leading astray means His abandoning, 
and the explanation of “ abandoning " is that He does not help a man by guiding 
him towards deeds that please Him. This is justice on his part, and so is His 
punishment of those who are abandoned on account of sin. We are not allowed 
to say that Satan deprives the Paithfnl of his faith by constraint and compulsion. 
But we say that man gives up his faith, whereupon Satan depiives him of it 
(Wensinck, op. oit., p. 196), 

844 xbe M.u‘tazihtes did not rajeot the connection between Allah and evil in 
the sen'o of accidents, sidsness, and so on. At least one thinker, however, rejected 
fveii this oonuactioit.— So* Wensinck, op. o#., p. 146, 
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0 happy inconsistency it looked upon Allah as the Just (Al- 
‘Adl), the Faithful (Al-Mu’min), the Judge (Al-Ha,kam), the 
Eighteoua (Al-Barr), the Equitable (Al-Muqsit), and also the 
Lord oC the Day of Judgment, — ^variously described as the 
opener (Al-Basit), the Great Opener (Al-Fattah) and the 
Opener of the Tomb or the Eaiser (Al-Ba‘ith) and the Avenger 
(Al-Muntaqim) . He does not forsake those who obey His 
commands, for He is the Great Grateful (Ash-Shakur) ; in 
Him can all take refuge in case of injustice, for He is the 
Friend, the Patron (Al-Wali), of all creatures ; and on those 
that believe and do the things that are right He bestows His 
love,'®''® for He is the Loving (Al-Wadud). 

But if God is loving, will He not take compassion on the 
frailty of man and temper justice with mercy in cases of 
lighter faults? Even in cases of grave sins, we have al- 
ready seen, the Qur’an provides for intercession with Allah’s 
permission, which means that God does not wish to abandon 
the sinner altogether and consign Mm to eternal hell if he has 
died with belief in Divine unity.^^ To suppose that the whole 
process is illusory in view of the predestined end of every single 
individual might yield consistency of thought but not satis- 
faction of the heart . No religion that believes in the incapacity 
of man to achieve salvation -without Divine aid can dispense 
with the necessity either of Dmne Incarnation or of Pro- 
phetic Intercession or of Divine Mercy. Unless Divine Grace 
second the efforts of men (and even dispense with the latter), 
their final destiny is dark and dismal in the extreme. Hence 
the Qur’an had to preach not only submission to the inscrut- 
able -will and decree of Allah but also faith in Divine Justice 
and hope for Di-vine Mercy. Thus although there are pas- 
sages to indicate that Di-vine Justice can overtake sinning 

SM Sura xix, 98. See EEB, v. 696 : — The orthodox Tiew is that they 
pman and Islam) are synonymous, and that a Muslim is a mu'min, a believer, 
By others, Islam is loolced upon as a lar^r term than Tman. It is said that 
Islam signiUes belief -with the heart, confession ivith the tongue, and good works 
done by the various parts of the body. ImSn refers to the first of these and is, 
therefore, only a component part of Islam.” 

MS Sura liii. 88. * 

M7 See Snra rx. 114-16. 
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individuals and nations only at a predestined tiine,“® other 
passages allude to the patience with which Allah bears their 
iniquities and the quickness with which He forgives repen- 
tant sinners.®^® He is the Patient, the Long-suffering (A?- 
Sabur), the Clement (Al-Halim), the Generous (Al-Karim), 
the Lenient or Kind (Ar-Ea’uf), the Porgiver (Al-Ghalir), 
the Much Porgiver (Al-Ghafur), the Porgiver par mitier 
(Al-Ghaifar), the Pardoner (Al-‘Afuww), the Acceptor of Jle- 
]ientance (At-Tawwab) and of Prayer (Al-MujTb) . His mer- 
cy embraces all things and He never punishes until He 
has first sent in His mercy an Apostle as a warner,®^ the 
Qur’an, for instance, being a mercy unto all creatures,®®® The 
Lord judges with truth but He is also the God of Mercy.®®* 
Every sura in the Qur’an, with the exception of the ninth, 
begins with the words, “ In the name of God, the Compas- 
sionate, the Merciful ” (Bismillah-i’r-Eahman-i’r-EahTm).®®‘ 
One of the finest verses c’oscs the second sura of the Qur’an :®®® 
“ God will not burden any soul beyond its power. It shall 
enjoy the good which it hath acquired, and shall bear the evil 


The teat of bdief is prayer according to the tradition *' Between faith acid 
unbelief lies the neglect of prayer," According to Islamic tradition the sefen 
grave sins are Polytheism, magic, unlawful manslaying, spending the money of 
orphans, usury, desertion from battle, and slandering chaste but heedless women 
who are faithful. 

“ According to the orthodox view polytheism ia the only sin which is la- 
consistent with being a Kuslim. A man who is guilty of other sins does not 
thereby lose this charao'er. Allah may punish him in Hell, or Be may grant 
him forgiveness even without previous repentance." — See Wonsinok, op cit.. 
p. 39 f. ; also p. d6 ; also p. 104 t (tbs word ' for ever ' of Sura iv, OB being 
interpreted as ‘ tor a long time ')■ 

^ Sura xxiii. 46. 

349 Sura d, 1-8; similarly, men are asked to "seek help through ,'iatience 
and prayer ; verily God is with the patient ** (Sura ii. 148 ; also Sura iii, 1401, 
a«u Sura vii, 166, 

3U Sura xvii. IS. 

969 Snia cxL 

9M Sura xxi. 113, The opposite verse is Sura vi. 148 : " Your Iiord is of 
all-embracing mercy : but his severity shall not be turned aside from the wicked," 
961 Unce only does it occur in the middle of a Sura, viz,, in Snia xxvli, SO. 
h'or Jewish, Christian and Zoroastrian parallels, see Sale’s Preliminary Discourse 
in his Comprehensive Commentary on the Quran, Vol. I, p. 100 (Bade ttiinka that 
the tormola was bottowed from the Persian Magi). 

966 Sura li. 386 ; see also xxiii, 86, 

n 
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loi' the ncquiremont of which it laboured. 0 our Lord! 
punish ns not if we forget, or fall into sin ; 0 our Lord ! and 
lay not on us a load like that Avhich Thou hast laid on those 
who have been before us ; 0 oui- Lord ! and lay not on us that 
for which wc have not strength ! hut blot out our sins and 
foj'givo us, and have pity on us. Thou ai't our prolectoi- ; 
help us then against the unbelievers.” A prayer like this is 
farthest removed from belief in unalterable fate and fixed 
destiny. Prom a God of this description only good could be 
expected and the Mu'tazilites drew the inevitable conclusion 
that, provided men freely acted for it, they were bound to 
get 'their reward, for God’s wisdom ‘‘ keeps in view^ what is 
salutary (as-saUih) to His seiwants from the religious 
point of view. They could very well quote Rura ix. 110 ; 
“ Those who turn to God in penitence, those who -worship, 
those who pray, who fast, who bow down, who prostrate 
themselves, who enjoin what is right and forbid what is un- 
lawful, and keep to the bounds of God, shall have their re- 
compense.” ^ 

There is no doubt that in spite of its pedestinarian teach- 
ings the Qur’an did not consider man’s moral strugg’cs as 
illusory or Divine beneficence as regardless of human justice 
and prayer. While severe to "those Avho consciously and deli- 
berately flout His laws, God is possessed of an nll-ejnbracing 
mercy that is ever ready to make concession for human 
weakness, for ” He hath imposed mercy on Himself as a 
law ” and none except a disbelieving people need despair 
of His mercy ‘‘If ye would reckon up the favours of 
God, ye cannot count them.” If men had power over the 
treasures of the Lord’s mercy, they would have assuredly re- 
tained them through fear of spending them, for man is 


MBWanainck, op. cit., p. 63; also pp. 80-83. 
*5T gea also xxr. 67-9 ; XTii. 37-8. 

^ Sara ii. 148 ,* see also 1. 31-33. 

3t> Stura li, 13. 

SM Bora xii. 87 ; also iv. B1 ; xv. 68. 

Bxiias xiv. 37 ; xvi. IS. 
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niggiii'dly but (tocTs merry knows uo bounds. G-od is 
Lord of Orace, merciful and loving, and tlie least that man 
can do is to give Him thanks ; but man is proud, treacherous, 
ungrateful and unfaithful and does not umlerstand and appre- 
ciate the many mercies with which God has encircled him — 
the regularity of the seasons and the beauties and bounties 
of nature. But those who .seek God’s mercy must ap- 
proach Him with cleaii bands ; they must not only be not 
unjust to their fellow-men, mischievous or self-conceited hut 
also be benevolent to the needy and the weak. They must fulfil 
their social obligations by sharing the bounties of Divine 
mercy with their less fortunate brethren. The deepest 
point of this vein of thinking is reached when Allah is des- 
cribed as the Holy One (Al-Quddus) (or, as in the Qur’an, 
the King, the Holy),'"'"’ the Ever Praiseworthy (Al-Hamid), 
the One who is to bo likened to whatever is loftiest, the 
Peaceful or the One immune from all lack or defect (As- 
Salam),®” the Light (An-Nur), and the Pact or the Beal (Al- 
Haqq). Jt has been a matter of conjcctuie as to what 
the Qur’an intended to convey by the words ‘ Holiness,’ 
‘ "Peace ’ and ‘ Light ’ and it has also been doubted 
whether Muhammad could call God ‘ just ’ and also 
whether the Ktnility of God could leave room for independent 
unite centres of activity.™ But if we make no fetish of 
strict logic but try instead to enter into the spirit of the moral 
and devotional life of the Muslims, we are hound to admit 
that these words have exactly the same significance for 
spinrual life in Islam as in other systems of ethical mono- 
theism and that on the whole the Muslim conception of Q-od, 
apart from its latent theological contradictions, provides a 


Sura xvii. 103. 

2® Suva Iv. The Mereifnl. 

261 Siuah Ixtv. 17; Ixxiii. 20; (Tvii. 4-7; xx. 84. 

266 Buiax lix. 28; Ixd. 1. 

266 Sura \vi. 62. 

262 Sura hx. 23. 

26S jtfflc. 111 ., 1, p. ;i03. 

269 Tsl; I, p. .303. 

220 See Macdoflald, Deoelopment of Muslim Theology, p. 208. 
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striking testimony to the intellectual acumen and ethical in- 
sight of its founder even after large deductions have been 
made from the almost superhuman qualities claimed on 
behalf of the Prophet by his followers. 

Christian writers have sometimes doubted whether the 
Muslim God is sufhciently personal.*'^ The awful majesty 
of Allah, His transcendence, the impropriety of conceiving 
Him after human analogy, the impossibility of fixing His 
nature definitely in view of the contingent character of all 
objects, laws and relations, created and decreed by Him — 
all these are unfavourable factors for personalising Him. But 
here again we should trust to the belief of the 
Muslim community rather than to a desci'iption of 
the following type : ^ “ But He Himself, sterile 
in His inaccessible height, neither loving nor en- 
joying aught save His own and self-measured decree, 
without son, companion, or counsellor, is no less barren of 
Himself than for His creatures, and His own barrenness 
and lone egoism in Himself is the cause and rule of His in- 
different and unregarding despotism around.” The consi- 
deration of Divine names and attributes would be unmean- 
ing except on the supposition that God is personal and deals 
with the just and the wicked as a personal being would do. 
Revelation, command, prohibition, threat, encouragement, 
justice, mercy and love can hardly be predicated of an imper- 
sonal Force or Consciousness, It has, however, been more 
correctly remarked that ” with only a little ingenuity in 

sn lolbmng passage from 0. J. J. Webb, Beligim and Theism (1084), 
p. 47, is instructive in this connection : " It would probably surprise many critics 
of traditional language to learn what is nevertheless true, that ' the personality 
of God ’ is a phrose unknown to Christian theology until well within the last 
two hundred years ; that ‘ personality ' was not reckoned among the divine 
‘ attributes ' so-oalled and was long ascribed to God only in connexion with the 
‘ three persons ' worshipped by the Christian Ohuroh as one God ; and that even 
the early Socmian divines were not concerned to insist upon ascribing ‘ personal* 
ity ’ to him, hut only to conteud that, >/ the teim were employed in reference to 
God (which employment they were inslined to deprecate), he would be spoken of 
4s One Uarson, and not as three.” (Bee the same writer's God and Persnnnlily, 

Leo. nr.) 

Hughes, Dio. Isl., p. 147, quoting Palgrave. 

Ene. isl., I, art. ALLSH, p. 806. 
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onesidedness an absolutely anthropomorphic deity could be 
put together or a practically pantheistic, or a coldly and aloof- 
ly rationalistic ” and that “ the only impossibility, as the 
Mu'tazilites found in the end, was a faineant God, a stripped 
abstract idea.” We may close our account by reference to 
these aspects of Muslim theology. 

Although Muslim theologians, in their opposition to 
idolatry and anthropopathism, took particular care to point 
out that human qualities predicated of Allah did not bear the 
same significance, yet there are passages in the Qur’an which 
could be understood only anthropomorphically. The 
Mu'tazilites were not slow to point out that the qualities of 
.seeing, hearing and speech, when taken separately from 
knowledge and power, could apply only to a Being possessed 
of a body and were, tliercfore, not rightly used of God by the 
orthodox section of the community. When even spiritual 
qualities like knowledge, will, mercy, justice, etc., could be 
only metaphorically used of God or used with a profoundly 
difi'erent connotation, the physical attributes were hardly 
appropriate as descriptions of Divine nature : so thought 
the Eationalists of Islam.*” But, on the other hand, the 
orthodox felt that some of the descriptions were so realistic 
that there was obvious danger in taking them as ” plastic 
metaphors ” ; for once the wit of man was allowed to un- 
derstand the words of God in its own way, there was no 
knowing how far allegorical interpretation would extend. 
Thus, to quote Wensinck,*” “ the Kur’an speaks of the eyes 
of Allah ; of His hand in which ‘ ‘ is the empire of all things, ’ ’ 
” in which are plentiful gifts ” and which is " over the 
Jiands of those who plight fealty to Muhammad.” Allah 
tells Iblis (Satan) that He had created Adam with His own 
hands. ” Both His hands are outstretched.” ” The face of 
Allah is likewise a representation familiar to the Kur’an,” 
” All on earth passeth away, but the face of thy Lord 
tibidetli.” “ Pinally, the Kur’Sn is full of descriptions of 


^4 Wensmek, op. oil., p. 68; see also pp. 73f., 86 , 88 f, 
J7B WeHBinok, op. oil., pp. 66-67. 
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Pleaven and Hell, whicb are not used in a metaphorieal sense. 
To Heaven belongs the throne of Allah ; He is the Lord of the 
throne, the noble, large, exalted throne, which is borne by the 
angels.” The faithful of this eartli, on entering Paradise, 
” shall see the angels circling around the throne, uttering 
the praises of tlieir Lord.” Again, Allah is represented in 
the Qur’an, as in the Old Testament, as having spoken with 
Moses, and the Faithful are assured of seeing Allah in Para- 
dise just as, according to Muslim tradition, Muhammad had 
done in the night of tho Ascension. He is also described in a 
tradition as descending every night to the lowest heaven and 
oileriug beneficence and forgiveness to all who would ask 
for them,*^* 

While the Mu'tazilites severely criticised the anthropo- 
morpliic conceptions of Allah, preached in populai' and 
traditional literature, and rejected the corporeal vision of God 
in Paradise and all physical attributes and actions of Allah, 
including His occupying a throne supported by eight 
angels,*’^ there were others who were willing to go farther 
than the orthodox in the direction of anthropomorphism and 
to invest Allah with tangible qualities. Thus, “ Hisham 
ibn al-Hakam claimed that that which he worshipped was 
a body possessing dimensions, height, breadth and thickness, 
its height being equal to its breadth and to its depth, while 
its length and breadth are specified only as long and broad. 
He held, moreover, that its extension ixpward is no greater 
than its breadth. In addition, he claimed that the object 
that he worshipped was a diffusing light, shining as a pure 
chain of silver, and as a pearl perfectly rounded. This object 
also possessed, according to him, colour, taste, smell, touch. 
He also claims that its colour is its taste, its taste its smell, 
its smell its touch. He does not say that colour and taste 
are its essence, but he claims that the object itself is colour 


**Wenatock, op. oit., p. 90. 

Ibid, p. 98 f. Thas Ood’a bsnfl and face ■were taken in tho aenae of 
Divine bounty and knowledge. '' 
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and taste. Bimilarly, Hisliam ibn Salim al-JawalTki 
“ claimed that the object which he worshipped was in the 
image of man, but was not flesh and blood, being a diffused 
white light. He claimed also that he possesses five senses, 
like the senses of man, and has hands and feet and eyes and 
ears and nose and mouth, and he hears by a different means 
from that by which he sees, and the rest of the senses being 
different in the same way. He goes on to say that the upper 
half of this being is hollow and the lower is solid.” Further, 
” he claims that his object of worship had black hair, it 
being a black light, but the rest of the person is white 
light.”*” Rhaiban ibn Ralaninh al-KharijI ‘‘ held ll’e 
doctrine of the likeness of Allah to his creatures.” ““ 
Those instances must suffice to show that spasmodic 
attempts to understand God more anthropomorphical! y 
■wore made even in Islam ; but it should be added 
that they were at once stigmatised by the orthodox commu- 
nity as heretical. As a matter of fact, however, ortho- 
doxy fought vdth equal tenacity both anthropomorphism and 
allegorisation. Hence the Mu'tazilite attempt to put a 
spiritual interpretation upon Divine physical acts was equal- 
ly anathematised. al-Ash‘arI voiced the orthodox opinion 
when he exclaimed, ‘‘ May Allah preserve us from a tmzlh 
which would imply negation and ta’f?? (f.e., divesting 
God of what pertains to Him). Ho was willing to admit that 
” hand and face are hand as a quality and face as a quality, 
just as hearing and sight,” and so likewise are descending to 
the lowest Heaven and sitting on the throne qualities of 
Allah ; but he was against either understanding those in 
terms of human organs and their activities or regarding 
them as merely symbolical of spiritual facts.®* Similarly, in 


^Moslem SoMams and Seals (tr. Seelye), p. 67. (See Wensinck, np. oit.. 
p. 67.) 

Ibid, pp. 70-71. 

Wilbii, p. 108. 

2B1 Wensjnek, op. oit., p. 90. 

VI Ibid, p. 93 f, 
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the various formulae of the Muslim creed, the seeing of Allah 
by the Faithful in Paradise was accepted as a fact finally 
settled by tradition on the basis of Quranic texts, although 
anthropomorphism was sought to be avoided by adding that 
the beatific vision would be “ without description, compari- 
son or modality.” 

But while the orthodox were speculating how Allah 
would reveal Himself to the Faithful in Paradise, a different 
set of people began to build their philosophy of life and de- 
votion on the more mystical texts of the Qur’an. While the 
transcendental aspect of God is predominant in the Qur’an 
and orthodoxy tended to accentuate the remoteness of Allah ’ 
and the duality of God and the finite spirit, the nearness of 
God could be equally defended on the Quranic basis. The 
Sufis could cite and meditate on certain passages (as 
they particularly did on the mysterious passages concerning 
the Night Journey and Ascension) to justify and bring 
about mystical experience and could also point to 
Muhammad’s habit of retiring into solitude in imi- 
tation of Christian ascetics and his ecstatic fit when 
receiving his inspiration and to that moral and 

spiritual earnestness of his which could come only 
to one who had felt the terrible nearness of 

God.*®^ We may quote some of those passages as collected 
by Nicholson : ‘ Allah is the Light of the heavens and 

the earth ’ (xxiv. 36) ; ‘ ITe is the first and the last and the 
outward and the inward ’ (Ivii. 3) ; ‘ there is no god but He ; 
everything is perishing except His Face ’ (xxviii. 88) ; ‘ T 


jaawensnok, op. eit, pp. 17S-80; (see Qurania rafcrences ♦here), Wensinck 
thinks " the meeting -with Allah ” possibly means resnrreclaon. 

See art. 24 of The Wajiyat AM Hanifa (p. 130) and art. 17 of the 
!?ikh Akbar H (p. 199) and the I'ikh Akhar m (p. 266) in Wensinck, cp, cit. 
See also pp, 179 and 68 f. 

a*® See Archer, op. eit., p. 83 f.; The Letfaey of Islam, p. 212, 

aaa Suras xvii. 1 ; liii. 1-18 ; see lUoboleon, The Mystics of Islam, p. 212. 

See Maodonald, Set, Att. and Life in Islam, p, 89. 

3® The Legacy of Islam, p. 212. 

*•» On this favourite eicpression of Muhammad (“ The Ifface oi Allah "), see 
Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, pp. 186-87, vrhere the different Quranic passages 
tiv» been (iqd«d. 
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have breathed into him (man) of My spirit ’ (xv. 29) ; ‘ Veri- 
ly, We have created man and We know what his soul 
suggests to him, for We are nigher unto him than the neck- 
artery ’ (1.16) ; ‘ wheresoever ye turn, there is the Face of 
Allah ’ (ii.l09) ; ‘ he to whom Allah giveth not light hath 
no light at all ’ (xxiv.40). It is possible to cite more pas- 
sages in support of the nearness of God.““ Allah ‘ encom- 
passes all things ’ (iv.l26) and ‘ is round about mankind ’ 
(xvii.62) ; He is ‘ nigh, ready to answer ’ (xi.64) and one 
need not use a loud voice during prayer to make oneself 
audible to Him (xvii. 110) for He hears even the whisper of 
a soul to itself (1.15) ; He is with every number of men, — 
the fourth when there are three, the sixth when there are five 
and so on (lvii.4', lviii.8),“'- and He ‘ comes in between a 
man and his own heart ’ (viii. 24). The signs of God are in 
the very selves of men and ‘ He is His own inner witness in 
men’s hearts.’ God is knowable, therefore, not by the 
senses or the intellect but by illumination, revelation and 
inspiration. He is high above but He is also in the be- 
liever’s heart ; “ God is the Light of the Heavens and of the 
Earth. His light is like a niche in which is a lamp — ^the 
lamp enclosed in glass — ^the glass, as it were, a glistening 
star.” No wonder, therefore, that, as Macdonald points 
out, Muhammad should freely admit a certain minor ins- 
piration belonging to the saints (lit. friends) of Allah and 
even to every human being in dreams.®* In fact, a close 
approximation to the Hindu standpoint can be easily made 


wo See Archer, op. ciK, p. 86 f. 

wi Cf. Sura Ivi. 84. 

wo Sea Archer, op, dt., p. 88; Sures U. 21; xxxviii. 72; xv. 29; xevi. IB; 
Ixxxv. 9; liii. 36. See Nicholson, Mystios of Islam, pp. 63, 70. 

SM Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, pp. 09-70. For the relation between the 
revelation to the Snhs and the Quranic revelalon, see Hargolionth, Ear. Dec. Muh., 
p. 186 f. For dreams as revelations, see Macdonald, Bel. Att. and lAfe in Islam, 
p 79 f. 

*90 Sura xxiv. 86. Bee Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, p. 61, 

*95 Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, p. 188; Bel. Att. and Life in Islam, 
Leo, in. The tariqas or paths by which they (the Bufisl seek God " are in 
number as the souis of men." — ^Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, p. B7. (See olffo 
p. 87 f. about tbe equality of all religions.) 

52 
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out here, for there are paBsages in Iho Qur’an that talk ol 
“ an intercourac with God coming to tlio believer directly, 
without intermediaries ” and the i‘est, calm and strength 
that come to man through frequent remembrance of Allah 
(dhikr).^^ ” G-od truly misleadeth wdiom He will : and He 
guideth to Himself him who turneth to Him, those who be- 
lieve, and whose hearts rest securely on the thought of 
God.” Such religious intuition comes from Allah Him- 
self and is ” opposed to knowledge that comes by huma]i 
teaching, or by tradition, or through any thinking out by 
reason.” ™ If man has been made in the image of God and 
He has breathed into man of His spirit, all that is necessary 
is to polish the mirror of one’s own heart in oi'der to know 
G-od.®”- Did not a tradition represent God as saying, ‘‘ My 
earth cannot contain me, nor my heaven, but the tender and 
tranquil heart of my believing creature contains me ” ? ^ 

It was reserved for the mystics of Islam to develop tbe^ 
unity, ubiquity and eternity of Allah in a pantheiKtic sense 
among others. Under Christian, Neo-Platonic, Gnostic, 
Buddhistic and Vedantio influences the ” ascetic-ecstatic 
life ” rapidly grew in prominence,®”' and saints and sufls ab- 


Macdonald, Anpect/i of Islam, p. 189. 

Suia xxxiii. 41. See Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, p. 46 f. 

®8 Sura xiii. 27-98. 

MU The Bufl doctrine of i’-iinbat, ' znyeterious inflow of divinely revealed 
knowledge into heaite made pur j by repentance and filled -with tho thought of God,' 
■was based on the possibility n[ direct knowledge from God. — Nicholson, Mystics of 
Islam, p. 23. 

300 Macdonald, Asp, Ish, p. 190. The Sufis distinguish three organs of 
spiritual communication; the heart (qalh), whidh knows God; the spiiit (rufi) 
which loves Him; and tho inmost ground of the soul (strr), which oontemplatea 
Him. — Nicholson, Mtjstics of Islam, p. 68. 

301 On al-Ghazalt's intorpietation of the function of the lieait, see Macdonald, 
Rel. Att. and lAfe m Islam, Iieo. VIII (esp. p. 2421; also p. 263. See Ni-holson, 
Mystics of Islam, p. 70. 

3® Macdonald, Bel. Att, 'and Life in Islam, pp. 248-44; Nicholson, Mys, of 
Isl., p. 68; also pp, 8, 68. 

303 See Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, p. 10 f,, for the origin of Sufism 

30J ita oldest type is an ascetic lovolt against luxury and worldliness ; late-- 
on the prevailing rationalism and soeptioism provoked oounter-movomentB towsrur 
intuitive knowledge and emotional faith. — ^Bibholson, Mys, of Isl,, p. 20 CPor th*- 
equivalents of ‘ ecstasy,' see p. 69). * 
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sorbed a portion of the reverence paid in ortiiodox Islam to 
Allah alone, ^allaj, indeed, had to pay the penalty of his 
impious presumption with his life, but his Ana 'UJ^aqq 
(1 am the Heal or God) lived on in the theories of hulul (fusion 
of being), ittihud (identification) and wusfd (union) and of 
fana (passing away) and haqa (union with the Divine 
consciousness or life in God).“® Under the transforming 
hand of Sufism the nature and function of Muhammad him- 
self underwent profound alteration. He became more and 
more assimilated to God and identified with the Divine 
Spirit and with Universal Eeason,’“ and even prayers were 
offered to him to forgive and annid sins.“^ Man ceased to 
be regarded as a mere slave of Allah and the orthodox w^arn- 
ing against attempting to think of God in familiar terms — 
as the Beloved, for instance — was unheeded or ignored.™ 
The unity of God was conceived in a way which threatened 
to take away the reality of the Finite Spirit or else to expand 
it into, and identify it with, the Infinite. But while in Hin- 
duism the essential identity of the finite (jiva) and the in- 
finite {Brahman) dominated all religious speculation and be- 
lief, ill Lslfiui /ca'ous ortbodoxy lost no time in denouncing 


305 See NicIioIhou, The, Idea of Personality in Sufism, p. 14 fj Mystics of 
Islam, p. 148 F. ; Studies in Isl. Mystieism, p. 12$ f. ; Macdonald, Bel, Att. and 
Life in Islam, p. 248. Conniientiiig oil Sufi pauthoisin, Nicholson observes (Idea of 
Per, m Sufism, p, 27) : " It would be a mistake to suppose that utterances like 
the Subhdm, “ Glory to luo," of Bayaeld, the Ana'l-Haqii, “ I am God,” of 
HalliiJ, and the .liiu Ittya, " 1 am Sho,” of Ibnu 'l-Ffirii) arc in themselves evidences 
ol pantherm. So long as transcendence is recognised, the most eniphalio assertion 
oF immanence is not puiitheism hut panentheism — not the doetriue that all is God, 
but the doctrine that all is in God, who is also above all." (See also his Mysfias 
of Islam, pp. 18, 58 ; for the absence of ‘ self ' in a Sufi and its preaenco in a taqir, 
see p. 38). 

356 See Nicholson, Idea of Per. in Sufism, p. 60 f; also Mys, Isl., p. 82, which 
qiu'les the tradition " lie that hath seen me bath seen Allah ” (an obvious 
iiuilatiou ut John 14.0). 

307 Nicholson, Idea of Per. m Sufism, p. 07. 

306 A quotation by Nicliobon is instructive : " 0 my God, I invoke Thee 
m publi.i us lords are invoked, but in priva'e as loved ones are invoked. I’ublidy 
I say, ‘ O my God I ’ but privately I say, ‘ O iny Beloved* ’ ” (Mys. of Isl., p. 8). 
See also p. 73 (qjiotation from Niltari) • “ God is the qtemal Beauty, and it lies 
m the nature ol beauty lo deame love " — Ibid, p. 80. 
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this puntlieistic attitude of Sufi writcvs and in asserting 
that Allah’s transcendence could not be questioned and man 
could not be raised to divine honours or identified with or re- 
lated to God : Allahu akbar — ^Allah is greater than every- 
thing that can be said of Him “ in any sense of relationship 
or comparison.” 


909 Macdonald, liel. Att, and Life in Islam, p. 247, See also Nrlioleon, 
Mysttos of Islam, p. 70 f. 
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God in Zoroastrianism : Gathic 

We have now traced at some length the evolution of 
religious ideas in Hinduism and the living Semitic faiths. 
From polytheistic and still more primitive beginnings the 
races of India, Palestine and Arabia have, with more or less 
frequent lapses, worked their way up to the idea of a single 
omnipotent, omniscient and moral Deity — ^beneficent, just, 
forgiving and loving. In fact, in their eagerness to defend 
the unity and ubiquity of God, they have very often been 
tempted to attenuate, and even obliterate, the reality of the 
finite by their pantheistic and predestinarian doctrines, or at 
least to detract from the value of the temporal in order to fix 
men’s gaze upon the eternal. The Semitic religions strove to 
accentuate the creature-consciousness of man, and Hin- 
duism, when it did not fall in line with theism, attempted to 
equate the Absolute and the Individual ; but the ultimate 
effect in both cases was to extol the Infinite and to make man 
feel the littleness of the Finite. All beings were equally in- 
volved in the submergence of the finite, so that not only men 
but also other types of spiritual beings — gods, angels, etc. 
shared the same fate. These latter types were either roundly 
declared to be non-existent or suffered to exist as agents and 
messengers of God, entrusted with the task of assisting in the 
Divine governance of the woidd or moulding the moral 
character of His creatures. Side by side with a growing intel- 
lectual appreciation of the nature and function of God has 
gone on a moral development, and correspondingly the cosmic 
dealings of God have acquired increasing reference to His 
ethical dealings with man. 

The progressive disappearance of nature-myths and of 
detached direct dealings of God with the physical and the 
moral world -may be taken as the sign of an enlightened view 
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about the ways of God. No one dares to presume the exact 
purpose of the Divine creative activity nor to define precisely 
the degree of reality possessed by each type of existence, 
material and spiritual. But the almost unanimous convic- 
tion of the positive religions that m the last days the physical 
world would be a matter practically of no concern and only 
the souls of spiritual beings w'ouid bo garnered in heaven or 
hell ^ may be interpreted to mean that the main, if not the 
only, purpose of creation is to provide a field of moral proba- 
tion for finite spirits. There is, therefore, much truth in the 
philosophic position that unless ‘ creators ’ or morally res- 
ponsible persons are created nothing is really created.® God 
is inconceivable as a lonely Eobinson Crusoe in a physical 
world created by himself, nor is the purpose of creation ful- 
filled by bringing into existence spiritual pluintoms, who 
would view passively the Divine world of ideas from their own 
limited standpoints, or casual artefacts who would satisfy 
the Divine longing and love for an other. Eeligions have 
always insisted (and to this even Vcdairtism and Isl5m are 
no exceptions) that the reality of the Finite includes the 
reality of free choice with all that it implies. Whore, as in 
Vedantism, the ultimate objective is to transcend both good 
and evil (and consequently to abjure both heaven and hell), 
the distinction between God and man disappears also, — 
whether that does or docs not entail the assumption of an im- 
personal Absolute (e.(/. Brahman) need not be discussed at 
present. 

We are concerned just now, however, with an opposite 
problem. Suppose a religion possesses the necessary ethical 
conditions of a spiritual life : w'ould these suffice for satis- 
fying the religious craving of a community? We have 
already remarked that in religion, as distinguished from 
morality, man is in a double relation, namely, in a relation 


1 When bodily resurrection is a part of the religious belief, iho raised body 
is generally supposed not to be physical in the ordinary sense of the tenn, 

® Frmgle-l’attison, Idea of God, p. 386 fj Ward, Realm of Ends, p. 27i. Bee 
Iiotze, Outlines of the Phtlosophj/ of Religion (tr. by Conybeare), p. 93 
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to sometliing beyond and, tlumigb it, in a relation to the 
things of tlie world, specially to other spiritual beings of the 
same order of existence. Some bold spirits have dared to 
dispense with the first altogether while some others have ex- 
pressed their belief in the possibility of the second without 
any reference to the first even though the first is not declared 
non-existent. It will be found on ultimate analysis that the 
validity of morality without religion will depend upon the 
possibility of a sense of oughtness without religious reference. 
Enlightened self-interest (or prudence) and the conception of 
an ideal self may both be devoid of a sense of obligation : am 
1 bound to be prudent or to realise my better nature? ® Is 
there then an irreducible minimum of religious assumption 
which no moral action can dispense with? Shall we say that 
the call of the ideal in agnostic minds serves the same pur- 
pose ns the demand of religion in devout souls? ^ The fact 
that, with the decay of faith in traditional religion, passioiiatc 
pursuit of national, social and other ideals has gained in 
strength among the most intellectually advanced shows 
that human sentiments have been diverted from religion to 
these other channels of expression. The social instinct is 
thereby reinforced by subsidiary impulses of a semi-religious 
character : work for self-betterment and service of fellow- 
men replace worship of Grod. 

But this is essentially a modern phenomenon which has 
been rendered possible by the development of sociological and 
scientific theories. Where gaps of ignorance and impotence 
are large and the laAvs of mechanical causality and evolution 
are imperfectly established, a wholesale rejection of Divine 
operation in the world is absent and impossible. ' Besides, a 
life based on mere morality without religious sanction is pos- 
sible for a few intellectuals and hardly explains that craving 
for social cohesiveness and concord without which a large 
community is unthinkable and impossible. Social instincts 


8 Campbell, Scepticism and Construction, pp. 218-19, 221, 
i See Ward, The Realm of Ends, p. 184 f, 
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may bring individuals together ; but it is the call of the ideal 
that regulates conduct and renders the continuance of the 
group possible. And of all ideals the religious ideal or the 
sense of religious obligation to be at peace with one’s own 
neighbours and, in fact, with the whole of creation, is the 
most potent in bringing about the solidarity of the society 
and the race. We are face to face, in fact, with an essential 
trait — ^weakness, if you please — of the finite minds that their 
welding into a compact mass requires extraneous pressure and 
cannot be effected by inherent mutual attractions of the com- 
ponents of the social group. Of course, this adventitious con- 
dition of social cohesion has not always been supplied by an 
exalted conception of divinity. A set of common beliefs, 
rites and practices has often sufSced io keep primitive 
groups together, and even a tradition of common ancestry or 
the possession of the same totem has supplied the basis of 
social understanding and sympathy. As the primitive 
conceptions of godhead did not include elevated ethioality as 
a part of the connotation, it would not be true to say that reli- 
gion is alone responsible for moral relations among mankind ; 
but moral relations, howsoever established, have almost in- 
variably tended to be buttressed by religious bulwark of 
some kind in a community not uniformly and eminently in- 
tellectual in composition. 

It would be a mistake to think, however, that religion 
is a mere offshoot of morality and that the existence of God 
is, as Kant said, a postulate of moral life. Men have become 
religious to satisfy some fundamental impulses of life or in 
reaction to certain constant or recurrent stimuli of 
the external world. Eeligion has satisfied a need 
which morality has never been able to fulfil and it has 
often persisted where moral aberrations of a most 
pronounced type have taken place. Much of religious 
reform is often indeed ethical preaching because very 
■often while an existing faith supplies enough incentive 
to devotion it fails to provide the necessary basis for higher 
morality or a more adequate recognition of social obligations ; 
we have illustrated this already from the evolution of the 
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Jewish religion on the ethical side. But as we travel back 
1)0 the ancient days we find that very often religious reform- 
ation has reference to the needs of the spirit, not on the side 
of practical morality but on the side of theoretical consis- 
tency and emotional satisfaction. The evolution of Hinduism 
at different stages of its history will afford ample illustration 
of religious experiments on the side of devotion and intellec- 
tual harmony. And when we talk of the needs Hof devotion 
we do not mean that they are synonymous with the needs 
of intellectual consistency ; for by the temper, training and 
intellectual standing of the individual concerned are the 
needs of devotion determined, whereas intellectual consis- 
tency admits of only one standard and develops towards 
if with culture. Adapting the terminology of Wundt to our 
purpose, we may say that while intellectual formulations 
have a tendency to form a unitary whole, devotional needs fall 
into disparate systems. This is why, belonging to the same 
institutional religion, individuals tend to develop different 
persona? religions of their own. Sects and heresies 
represent similar tendencies on a larger scale, and brother- 
hoods that cut across all communal boundaries {e.g. mys- 
ticism and theosophy) come into existence to establish con- 
tact between kindred spirits owing different religious alle- 
giances, just as philosophical schools are formed on the basis 
of common intellectual satisfaction irrespective of religious 
beliefs and geographical, positions. We are, however, not un- 
mindful of the fact that religious progress has also taken in 
the past the form of a double advance — of a deepening of 
spiritual life and a widening of ethical interest : the reform- 
ation of the Arabian religion by Muhammad need alone be 
mentioned to show what we mean. We may also have cases of 
religious development on the subjective side where intellec- 
tual consistency and moral relation are already guaranteed 
by the existing conception of God. This will refer to the 
mode of worship, which we shall discuss at some length in a 
subsequent chapter. There is hardly any living religion in 
\vhich visible or invisible changes of one or other of the above 
types are not going on at every moment. Like the insensible 

63 
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coiitiniunis variations m living forms, postulated by Darwin, 
these changes are slowly modifying the cJiaracter of some 
living faiths within the limits of possible variation ; of others 
the character has changed or is changing by rapid strides, 
much in the fashion of mutations as postulated for biologi- 
cal species by Hugo de "Vries. Where the conditions of life 
remain constant, cultural contact with other creeds is absent 
or insignificant, and intellectual progress is arrested, there is 
likely to he a stagnation, just as variation practically ceases 
among organisms withdrawn from fluctuating conditions of 
existence. Like living organisms, again, faitlns may occasion- 
ally he obliged to hibernate or even to retrogress in order to 
survive and wait for better times to put forth signs of new 
vitality and growth. 

We shall try to illustrate the above propositions by an 
examination of the development of the idea of God among the 
remaining independent religions of the cultured world, 
namely, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Jainism, and the throe 
Mongolian religions of Confucianism, Taoism and Shintoism. 
An examination of tliese is instructive on one point, namely, 
how each had to develop or absorb in course of 
time theistic elements of a certain chai’acter in 
order to provide sufficient materials of devotion to 
the ordinary laity. Barring Shintoism, each had 
concentrated more on the ethical side than on the devo- 
tional — each was in a sense a strong man’s creed, needing 
the intelligence and the ability to rise above the diversities 
of phenomenal existence to a conception of the immutable 
laws of the moral world. Like the earth, religion has its 
giddy heights; while a few hardy climbers can acclimatise 
themselves to the rarefied atmosphere of barren abstractions 
and rigid, moral principles, the ordinary toilers have a suffo- 
cating sensation and a shortness of breath at that altitudf 
and they take the earliest opportunity to avoid it by 
descending to lower regions. Some constitutions can 
stand strong doses of medicine while others can 
take only diluted measures ; the same is the case 
regarding religion in a heterogeneous population out- 
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wartlly profcasiug the same cult. Therefore, one of the 
main tasks of a religious reformer is to raise the level of cul- 
ture so that the necessary advancement in spiritual under- 
standing and appreciation may follow as a matter of course. 
Like the microbes in a healthy body, tendencies towards 
primitive belief are present in every mind, and they gain 
the upper hand the moment the pov/or of resistance decreas- 
es. When even an unrelenting monotheist like Muhammad 
could, in a moment of weakness, admit the intercessory 
power of some of the pre-Iskimic pagan gods, we can well 
understand why people at a lower level of spiritual or intel- 
lectual culture should be unable to attain the spiritual 
heights of their prophet or retain them for long. We have 
illustrated this in the case of Hinduism where the absolutis- 
tic monism of the Upanisads could not be popularised and 
was replaced in popular affection by one or other of the 
monotheistic cults (some of the later Upanisads, like the 
Sveta^vatara, themselves developing theistic tendencies) 
and even by a revived, though refined, polytheism. 

A still more instructive example is furnished by Zoroas- 
trianism, the religion of the Parsis of India and of the Gabara 
of Persia. From all accounts Zarathustra ® was a remarkable 
prophet. Once convinced of the futility of his ancestral creed 
and religious customs, ho waged a relentless war against 
their continuance in any shape or form. He did his work 
with such systematic thoroughness that it is only by a study 
of the later developments of his religion under Magian ® and 
other influences that we arc able to reconstruct, in the light of 
kindred Vedic beliefs and local survivals in clay tablets and 
stones, the religion of which his own was a reformation. Few 
religions have witnessed such remarkable vicissitudes of 
fortune as the creed he established, and few countries, ex- 
cept perhaps the north-western corner of India, have been 

B For different spellings and derivations of the name, see 0. de Harlos, 
InlToduction to the Aveeta (tr. V. A. Wadiol, pp. 18-19; Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 19f; 
Moulton, A'orti/ Zoroastrianism, p. 42fi; 1. J, S. Tmporewah. The Religion of 
Zarathushtra, pp. 28-4 

BPor the relation of the Magi to Zorositl-ianism, see Jackson, Zoroarter, 
p. 6 f, and Moulton, Ear. Zor„ Lect. VI. The Magi. 
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subjected to such alien rule, with religions traditions hostile 
to the native faith, as unhappy Iran. The religion was born 
under the most unlucky auspices. The date of the Prophet 
is still a matter of dispute among Iranian scholars as even the 
earliest references yield no sure guidance.'^ While the oldest 
Avesten records, namely, the Gathas, supposed to have been 
composed by Zarathustra himself,® give sufficient evidence of 
the prophet’s poverty and personal woes and the inhospitable 
reception of himself and his doctrine, no date of his flight or 
migration from his home in Western Iran ® to carry out his 
religious mission and to seek powerful support marks a new 
era as in the case of Muhammad, “ and even no mythical 
date celebrates his birth as that of Jesus. But he left de- 
voted Apostles and disciples behind and he was fortunate 
in finding a St. John in his cousin Maidhyoi-mSonha and a 
Constantine in Vishtaspa.^* We have no means of ascertain- 
ing the full extent of his religious reformation, for 
the five Gathas are all that are left of the ancient 
record “ and even of the later Avostan texts the 

7 Xar discussion about the date ot Zoronslci', see Jackson, Zornanter, p HI, 
Appendix H (p. 160 Oj C. de Harlez, op. cit,, p. 191; Moulton, The TroamuB of 
the Magi, p, IS f. 

> Tiele adduces reasons to show that some of the Gathio verses could not 
have bean composed by Zarathustra himself. See The Itehgion of the Iranian 
People, I, p. 83 f. (tr, Nariman). 

tFor a discuBSion of Zoroaster's native place and the sceno of his inmislry, 
see dsokson, Zoroaster, p. 16; Appendix IV (p. 182 f); also Moulton, Ear. Zin-., 
Leot. HI. The Prophet and His Eoform (p. 80 fl; also SBE, IV, Introduction. 
Chap. HI, p. xlvii 

It See Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, p. 19 f ; Zoroaster, p. 42 f. An era 
approximately dating from B G. 669, observed by a religious sect which immigrated 
into China in A.D. 600, is noticed by Anquetil du Peiion. — See Jackson, Zoroaster, 
p. 165. 

11 According to tradition, Zoroaster was born on Khordadsal day wbiob fulls 
on the sixth day of every New Year. The old orthodox Now Year’s Day was usually 
the 21st March and therefore the birthday of Zoroaster should fall on i/he 26tb 
March; but the raajoi’ity of the Parsaes observe their New Year sometime in 
September and therefore Ehordadsal day falls also in September. 

It The siioeession list comes from the Poblavi text Dinlcart. See Jackson 
Zoroaster, p. 136 f. 

IS Ibid., p. 37, On the identity of Vishtaspa, see E. Herzfeld, Vishtaspa, 
in Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, p. 182 f; Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 167, 171; Moultrn, 
Ear. Zor., pp, 47, 88. 

1* See Hang, Essays on the Religion of the Parsis, p. 1^2 f. 
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full literature liaa not been i)resorvod.*''' We Jiiid rc- 
lereiices to tlie division of the L’anian society into different 
classes but wc do not know to wbat class be liimsclf 
belonged nor exactly whether only the nobility ac- 
cepted his message.^® The prophet himself met with a violent 
death, presumably because he instigated military operations 
to spread liis faith. It is certain that after ins death his 
religion was not permitted to retain its purity for long and 
that it was not only modified by a priesthood with a different 
religious outlook and tradition but also contaminated bj 
the resurgence of earlier beliefs either in their crude form or 
in an altered guise. But oven this impure tradition of the 
later Achaemenian period w'as broken when Alexander the 
Great burnt the royal library of Persepolis,“ and for nearly 
five hundred years “ only scattered fragments were all that 
remained of the Avestan texts. The fragmentary Sassanian 
collections and the added Pahlavi texts and commentaries 
were doomed to a similar fate when, after about four centuries 
of currency, they fell a victim to Arab fanaticism and prob- 
ably only a fourth of the Avestan texts of the Sassanian 

16 Seo SBE, rVi Inli., Chap III, p. .kxx f., by James Oarmestotor Haug, 
op. oil., p. 931, 1341. 

16 SBE, IV, Tntr., Chap. Ill, p. xlvui; Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 1161, 
355. See Yasna 33.1; 33.3. See Geiger, Civilisation of the Eastern Iranians in 
Ancient Times (tr. Sanjana), II, 64. 

17 Ys. 3S.1. In the Gathia the classes are of priests, nobles and husband- 
men; in Later Avesta they are of fire-priests, charioteers, nobles, herdsmen and 
artisans. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 94, 116-7, 356 n.3; Treasure of the Map 
p. 14; Soderblom, The Living God, pp. 168, 172. Zoroaster is said to belong tc 
the bouse of Mannsehihar, sovereign of Iran. — Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 18. 

18 Tins is Moulton's view. See his Ear. Zor,, p. 60. See also his Treasure 
of the Magi, p. 14, where he states that Zaraffliustra probably belonged to the agri- 
cultural community. The general belief is that he belonged to the priestly class. 

18 Moulton lays the blame of all deviation from the spiritual religion of Zo- 
roaster at tile door of the Magi and refers in Ibis connection to Ezekiel 8.16 f, where 
some pre-Zoroastrian Magian rituals are probably prosorvod. — Sec Die, Sib., IV 
p. 989. 

80 Moulton doubts the genuineness of this tradition about Alevander's 
vandalism. See Treasure of the Magi, p. 62, But see Hang, op. cit., p. 124. 

21 The period would be leas it the Farlhiau king Yulkliash is Volagasss I 
(61-78 A.D.) and not Volagases III (148-191 A.D.). See The Introduetion to the 
Holy Gathas by Ponre Davoiid, pp, 32-3; Jackson, Zor. Stu,, p. 171; SBE, TV, 
Intr., Ch. HI, p. xxxiii f. See also Sit J. J, Madressa Jubilee Volume, p. 10; 
Huart, Ancient JPersio and Iranian Civilisation, pp. HO, 112, 
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period survived.*® CoiiiingGiils of tlie ffiitliful followers of 
the })ropliet had to seek an asylum in the hospitable shores of 
India ^ and their later generations had to watch with despair 
the rapid dwindling in the number of their co-religionists in 
their native home.'“' If, then, like the Jews, the followers of 
the Iranian Prophet have been subjected to so much calamity 
and oppression and have yet been able to save their religion, 
it must be due to some inner vitality of the faith they profess. 
In fact, the distinctiveness of the Zoroastrian message was 
such that it did not escape the attention of foreign writers, and 
its solution of the problem of moral and spiritual life was 
such that Semitic monotheism had no scruple to come under 
the influence of, or borrow elements from, its later develop- 
ments.® 

What religious influences were at work in the cradle of 
Zoroastrianism it is difficult for us now to reconstruct and it 

MHaug, op, oit., p, 198 f. See, however, Dhnilo, Zoroastrian Theology, 
p. 193 £. Almost all of the imi)cirtant Pahlavi works that wo poHsess lo-tlay wore 
written Tmder tho Ahhasul Caliphs (p. 103). For tho list of oriont Pahlavi works, 
800 Karaka, History of the Paisis, II, jip. 177-8. 

*> See Jackson, Zor. Sin,, pp. 182-3, for a Miinmaiy of the history of I’ai'si 
emigration to India (also P. P. Karaka, op. oil., I, pp. 23-152). 

MItid., p. J70. See BBE, ail. GAUAIl, for a fairly full nn'ornit; also 
Earaka, op. eit., I, Ch. II. 

ss See Jadcson, Zoroaster, Appendices V and VI; also Bouvruiis'.o, The 
Persian Religion according to the Chief Grech Trj-fi. For the relation 
betweon SJoroostrianism and Judaism, bob Moulton, Ear. Zor., Loot. IX. Zara- 
tlnishlrn and Israel (esp. p 318 f) ; Jackson, Zor. SUi., p. 206 f ; Mills, Onr Own 
Religion m Ancient Persia, p. 20 f (summary of Iranian and Jowish pai allolsl. 
Mills, while aocepting the similarities, repudiates the idea of borrowing fzora 
Persian source. " In fact, 1 would stienuously repeat, and with emphasis, w'hat 
1 wrote in 1894 — vk., the principle, that any, or all of the historical, doctrinal, or 
hortative statements recorded in the Old or the New TBstamsnt might, while 
fervently boliovod to he inspired by the Divine Power, be yet freely traced, if the 
facts would allow of it, to other religions systems for their mero mental initiation, 
— that the historical oiigin of particular doctrines or ideas which are expressed in 
the Old or the New Testament does not touch the question of their inuiiration, 
plenary or otherwise ’’ (p. 28). " My claim in argument is, theroforo, for a very 
strong and completely surrounding and enveloping later and supervening influence 
of the North Persian One-Godism, Angolology, Immortality, ^oietiolcgy , Judgment, 
Eesurrection, Millennium, Heaven, and Reoomponso, upon Ihe same slightly earlier 
developments in Israel during the Captivity " (p. 49). It v/onld be curious to 
know if such wide-spread parallels can be due to mere coincidence, and there is 
no suggestion that Persia borrowed these from Israel. For the influence of Parsisin 
on Isiom, see tho paper of Goidziher in Tide's Religion of the Iranian People, I 
(tr. Nariman), pp. 163-86. 
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is not possible for us to ascertain when the Iranian and 
Indian branches bifurcated from a common Aryan stock, 
whether after the separation there was any interchange of 
peoples and beliefs between India and Iran, whether an 
Aryan population conquered an indigenous population in 
Iran as in India and covered the native faith with an 
Aryan veneer,®® and to what extent the religion of Assyria 
and Babylon influenced the formulation of the pre-Zoroas- 
trian, Zoroastrian and post-Zoroastrian religions.®® The fact 
that the later Avestan religion should revive certain elemental 
deities of the type mentioned by Herodotus in his dcsoription 
of the Persian religion,®® and that Zarathustra should reserve 
his denunciations for the daeva-worshippers shows that it 
was against a Vedic type of belief and practice that he pri- 
marily directed his preaching.®® So it was as an Aryan, deep- 
ly moved by the conduct and creed of fellow-Aryans, that 
Zarathustra spoke with bitterness. It is instructive to note 
that while Zarathustra thought that the best antidote against 
the cruel cult of sacrifice was a radical alteration in the con- 
ception of God and of the nature of worship, Buddha and 
Mahavira considered it essential to obviate the necessity of 
God altogether. The effect was that while in Zoroastrianism 


26 gee Moulton, Ear, Zor., p. 61; J^ackson, Zor. Stu., p. 2061; see aUo 
A. B. Keith's article on Mitanni, Iran and India in Dr. Modi Memorial Yolame, 
p. 89, for a simitar Aryon element in Mitenni. Tiele suggests a bifurcation of 
the common East Iraninn religion into Indian and Iranian (op. cit., Cha. VI and 

vn). 

W Sea Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 336 f; ERE. W. 162 (seven zones of the earth). 
On the different theories of the sources of Zoroastrianism, see Jackson's Religion 
of the Aehaemenides (tr. D. Machichan) in Indo-hanian Studies (Sanjnna Comwe- 
moration Volume), pp 66-7 ; also his Zor. Stu., p 206 E. For the Assyrian origin 
of the Fravashis, see 0. de Hailez, op. cit., p. 197. For the Bahyloman origin 
of the Baresman, see Benvoniste, op. cit , p. 57. For the alleged influence of 
Judaism on Parsism (as advocated by Darmesteter), see Die. Bib., IV, p. 093 

M Benveniste, op. oit., pp. 11, '23, 26. 

28 In view of the fast that both in India and in Iran one ^at of powers 
stood for good and another for evil and tliat for these sets iwo words Asura and 
Beva have been used, it has been well said : " The different foi tunes of the two 
names in India and Iran mark no conflict between the two religions, the variance 
was not in the creed but in the dictionary." — Faiths of the 11 arid, p. 113, See in 
this connection, K. 0. Chattopadhyaya’s paper on Martin Hang's Theory of Ind>- 
Iranian Religious Schism in The Journal of the K, R, Cama Oriental Institute, 
No. 81, pp. 209-37. 
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the ]aw oJ" moj’al order {asha or aria) remniood subordinate 
to God, in Buddliisna and Jainism the law ol' Knrnin jn’acti- 
cally usurped the place of God, and that vvliilo in the former 
devotion had an assured place, in the latter systems morality 
and meditation were originally deemed suflicient for salva- 
tion.® 

The genius of Zarathustra can be nicasnrcd by tire fact 
that while in the localities in which he lived and taught 
polytheism was rampant and cruel cults and nocturnal orgies 
passed in the name of religion,*^ he boldly declared the one* 
ness of God and ascribed to Him a spiritual character with 
which any material form of worship could ill assort. Whence 
he derived the name of this spiritual Gud has been a matter 
of some discussion.® It is well-known that in the Glithas 
the two separate words Ahura and Mazdah had not coalesced 
into the single word Aiiharmazd of Pahhivi, Anramazdah 
of the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achnemenian dynasty “ 
or Ormazd (or Hormnzd) of later times. They arc sometimes 
used singly, soractiraos in an inverted order and always with 
separate declensions ; and sometimes Mazdah Ahura is oven 
used in the plural so as to include the two most ])rominont 
personified abstractions of his system — ^Right (Asha) and 


It n intereuting to no^e tliat “ the name DSnava ie given both in the Vedas 
and Zend-Avesta to enemies tvilh whom wars ore to be waged. Compare Yt. v. 73 
and Atharvaveda TV. 24.2.” (Hang, op. oit., p. 279.) (Darmesteter uses the 
word DSnns in Yasht v. 73 and refers to Yt. xiii. 37-8 where the Turanian Danus 
ore again mentioned.) 

30 E'er a comparison between Zoroaster and Buddha, see Jackson, Zoroaster, 

p. 2. 

31 Ys. 32.10, 14; Ys. 48.10, See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 129 (The refei’enee 
is wrongly printed as Ya. 31.10 lliero). See olso Tide, op. oit., Ch. VI; Jackson, 
Zoroaster, p. 31. 

3* See Benveniele, op, cit., p 39 f in this connoctiem. 

33 See Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 171, for an oxplanaUon. See uUo Moulton 
Bar. Zor., p. filj also p. 422 where the two exceptions in the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions are noted. For the Bellgion of the Aohaememdes, see Jadrsoas paper in 
Sanjam Commemoration Voi„ p. 31 f; also his Zot. 3tu,, p. 81; Ch, X. Beligion 
of the Aohaememan Kings (see esp. p. 160); also SBE, IV, Int., Oh. Ill, p. xiv, 
liif, : also Benveniste, op. cit., p. 84 f.; also Casartelli, TJie Philosophy of the 
Maxdayasnian Religion under the Sassanids, pp. 14-7. 

The word Mazdih has been used without the diacritical njark throughout 
this volume. 
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(rood Thought (Vohu Manah),** It is difidcult to say what 
/alue should be assigned to Moulton’s suggestion that ‘ for 
chose, among whom Zarathushtra grew up, Ahura Mazdah 
was the “ clan god ” of their caste, as superior to the gods 
of other castes as the Aryan was to the Magus or the Budian, 
but only '* greatest of gods ” after all, and that ‘ it would 
seem that Zarathushtra’ s first step was to rise from this 
higher polytheism to monotheism, from a god who was 
greatest of gods to a god who stood alone ;’ “ but there js 
3-mioh to be said in favour of his supposition that the ‘ great- 
est of-gods ’ (Mathishta baganam) ® of the Behistan inscrip- 
tion of Darius, used of Auramazda, is a distant echo of Zara- 
thustrian reform ^ and that, therefore, the traditional date 
of the Prophet (660-583 B.O.) is possibly late by three to four 
hundred years, if not more,® The discovery of the use of 
M.azdaka as a proper name in Media in about 715 B.O. and 
of the divine name Assara Mazash in an Assyrian inscription 
of the reign of Assur-banipal indicates the existence of a cult 
of Ahui'a Mazdah at an unknown antiquity — possibly in the 
second millennium B.O, but it would be risky to deduce 
therefrom any definite date about Zoroaster’s advent and his 


3< Moulton, Tt. Mag., p. 23; BocTeniste, op. oit., p. 48. 

35 Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 98-4. Bdclerblom remaiks, “ Nor is any prohibi- 
tion of polytheism to be found in, the G-athas, But the careful reader of Zaza- 
'.liustra's prayers and poetioal sermons 'will never imagine a Pantheon with many 
gods. The- monotheism of the Gathas is not exclnsive like Mosaism. Other gods 
are not expressly forbidden. But for the Prophet they do not exist. He is entirely 
occupied with the power and calling of Ahura. Mazdah ” (op. oit., p. 19S). Else- 
where he remarks (p. 187), " The Ahura recognised by the pn^het in Mazdah, 
the All- wise, became by hie moral demands and bis pure divinity not a god among 
gods, but God.” See BBE. x. MO, art. PEIBST, PEIBBTHOOD llraniaiii. 

36 Gf. Ys. 16.1 (maziehtem yazatem) ; also Y'e. 17.16. 

3? Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 32, 300. For on account of the Old Persnn 
inscriptions, see Weissbaoh’s paper on the subject in Dr. Modi Memorial Yof., 
p. 673 f. 

38 Moulton, Ear. Zor., % 19; Tr, Mop., p. 18. Bee also ZaratlmsWa: Uis 
Life and Dootrme by Prof. C. Bartholomoe in Sanjana Commemoration Vol., p. 8. 
(The date given is about 900 B.O., but a still higher antiquity is hinted at.) See 
Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, p, 17 (fn. 6); also SOderblom, op. (fit., p, 196; I'ielc, 
ep. cit., p. 40; Dr. Modi Memorial Vol., p. 643 (quotation from Geldnei who 
suggests 14th century B.O.). 

36 Moulton, Ear. Zor., p, 31; also M. E. Pettazzoni, Ahura Mazda, the 
Knowing Lord in* Sanjana Commemoration Vol., p. 149; Beuvenieta, op. cit,, p. 41. 
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exact rclatioii to this religion of Aliura Mazdah. HIvi'ii at a 
much later time we line! Miihfimmad (axing upon tlio wcll- 
establialied name of Allah for liis unitary godhciid ; wo may 
very well believe that Zaratlmstra folknved the .same method.'"’ 
A temporary exaltation of an already well-known god to the 
supremo position is also met with in the Indian branch of the 
Aryan race and the Zoroastiian personification of abstract 
fittribntes and functions may be similarly matched by Vcdic 
parallels/^ although not with such monotheistic implica- 
tions. It is well to remember that God has no name, and 
yarovided unworthy associations have not gathered 
round any particular title, it is distinctly advant- 
ageous to utilise a name already familiar to the 
locality or commiuhty in preference to a newly coined 
word that has no holy association. A modern in.stanco 
would be Brahmaism in which the Upanisadic term Briibman 
(occasionally even the Paurapio Hari) was chosen in a thcistic 
sense to signify godhead. In the particular ease of Zarathus- 
tra there was the added advantage that the name choscui was 
connotative in a spiritaial sense — “ the Wise (or Knowing) 
Lord ” or “ the Lord Wisdom,” and its meaning conld be 
spiritually deepened by further suitable associations. We 
have no means of judging now whether the Indo-Iranifins 
had really two types of gods — ^the spiritual and moral A aura s- 
Ahuras and the elemental and ritualistic Devas-Daevas,''^ or 
whether the name Ahura Mazdah originally signified the sky- 


It iti aignificant that aeyen gods of the sky (Igigi} and seven gods of the 
undeiworld (Anunnaki) follow Assara Mazash in the list of Assyrian gods, dated jn 
the middle of the seventh century B.C. (p. 422). But see Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 9i) : 
“ Zarathushtra cannot be proved by any valid evidence to have ciealeil a Hexa.I. 
tar less a Heptad, to have given them a collective name and to have depruded 
either on Aryan or Babylonian hints for the invention o£ abstract ideas slrilcingly 
in keeping with his own characteristic thought.” 

40 Benvenisle, op. cit., p. 391. 

41 Bor Assyrian parallels, see Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 81 and p. 432. 

40 Bor wisdom or knowledge ay an attribute of Qod in different religions 
sec Betiazzoni's paper on Ahura Manda, the Knowing Lord, in Sanjana Comm. 
Vol., p. 161 f. 

40 See SSderblom, op, oit., p, 184; Moulton, Ear, Zor., p. 160; also Hang, 
op. cit,, pp. 267-72, p. 801 (bnt his remarks are to he modified in the light of 
Buhseqnent discoveries). 
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god like the name Dyaus Pitar and its etymological homolog ues 
in Indo-European lajiguages.''^ The similarity between 
Ahura Mazdah and the Amcsha Spentas, on the one hand, 
and Varuna and the Adityas, on the other, has very often 
been pointed out,''® and the similarity is enhanced hy the fact 
that, like the Iranian God, Yaruna, the moral god par excel- 
lence of the Rigveda, is also called Asiira and carries very little 
of elemental association about him. Similarly, the daeva-wor- 
shippers against whom Zarathustra sj)okc so violently — the 
Kavis and Karapans and the Usijs, led in Iran in Zarathus- 
tra’s time by Bondva and Grehma,^® were not only well- 
known in Vedie religion but bore practically the same class- 
names ; and if we subscribe to the view that Zarathustra’s 
missionary activity started in Eastern Iran, we may not un- 
reasonably believe that the frontiers of Yedic religion of the 
time almost abutted on the scenes of Zoroaster’s ministry 
and both opposition and absorption of local ideas are not im- 
probable on Zarathustra’s part. Later Iranian literature 
loved to dwell on the conversion of Hindu sages (e.g., Can- 
granghacah and Bias) by Zoroaster to his own creed.'*® It is not 
improbable that Zoroaster was attracted to Eastern Iran b) 
the report of a more advanced culture likely to be more sus- 
ceptible to the spiritual glamour of his reformed creed. 
It is not improbable also that Iran was pervaded by 


See Jaekson, Zor. Stu., p. 40; also Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. OJ ; also 
EKE IX. 668, art. OllMAZD. 

45 Jackson, Zor Stu., p, 40, 42. See also A. B. Koith, Mitanm, Iran and 
India m Dr, Modi Memorial Val., pp 80-91, and also Lominel, Indo-lranian 
Conceptions, ibid., p. 262; also BEE. ix. 668-9 for a discussion of the relation 
between Varnva and Ahura through Arunos, the Hittito sea-god. See also SBB, 
IV, Int., Ch. rv, pp. Iviii-lxi; also Tiele, op. cif., Ch. VI, for a “ oonspectiis 
of the religion of the East Iranians, of the jet inseparate Indians and Iranians.” 

46 Ts. 44.20; 32. 12-14; 49.1. See Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 43 t; Oeiger, op. 
cit., n, 40 f. 

47 See SSderhlom, op. cit., p. 229, on the disoussion of this subject from 
the linguistic side. He remarks, " It is noteworthy, however, that among present- 
day Iranian dialects Afghan is the one which most clearly reveals kinship with 
the Avesta language.” See olso Tiele, op. nt , p. ,62. Erom the reference to asnrt 
metres in the Yajivrveda, which are foreign to the Eigveda, Hang infers that the 
old Qatha literature (where these metres occur) was well known to the Eishis who 
compiled the Yaju^veda (op. oil., pp. 271-2). See also Goigei, op. cit., H, p. 86 f. 

46 See Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 84 f. Sahkaracarya and. Vyasa axe meapt. 
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an Aryan culture in its topmost classes, and as tlio 
Boghaz-Koui inscription, invoking, among others, Indra, 
Mitra, Yarmia and the Nasatyau (the twin Alvins of the 
Veda), shows, it was probably a fashion at any rate in that 
land of composite cult to invoke any god, Yedic or Semitic, 
suitable for the purpose in question — ^in this particular case, 
tlie purpose of a treaty.''*’ There is little doubt, however, 
that the local worshippers of the daevas were the 
special objects of Zoroastrian anathema and their 
temporal and spiritual leaders the targets of his bitter 
attacks.®” In the absence of a fuller knowledge, however, 
of the ebb and flow of the Aryan population between India 
and Asia Minor in those far-olf times the mystery of the ex- 
tent of Veclic and proto- Aryan polytheism in the land of 
Zoroaster cannot be satisfactorily solved. 

But there can be no doubt about the creed of Zarathus- 
tra hiinselt. He was a follower of ancient traditions only in 
lio fai as ho accepted a familiar name for his God ; but ho in- 
troduced a radical innovation into the Aryan sept in Iran by 
liis belief that a God that comes clown by hovedity from our 
ancestors is to be deemed a dead God unless wc cun bo per- 
sonally introduced into His living presence. He paid liomagi' 
not to a far-off divinity fabled in ancient scriptures but 
to a God to wliose presence, says the later literature, the 
Spirit of Good Thought led him in an ecstatic trance in his 
thirtieth year when he was on the banka of one of the chan- 
nels of the Daitya river — ^the Jordan of the Zoroastrians — ^in 


49 Soo Moulton, Ear. Zot., pp. 119 and Sd6 (quolalion from Herodotus) lot 
Persian syncretism. See Moulton, Ear. Zot., pp. 6-7, 26, 116 for a discussion of 
the Boghaz-keui inscription. See also A. H. Sayre, The Early Home of ,'Janskrit, 
and A. B. £eith, Mitanm, Iron and India, in Dr, Modi Mem. Vol. See also 
Winternitz, Ilistory of Indian Literature (Bng, Tr.), Vol, I, p. 804 f; also 
Benveniste, op. cU., p 88 f. 

The habit apparently persisted and the Alexandrian Sophia was appropriated 
in the Mainyo-i Khard and appears as Ashno-ldiart and becomes identified with 
the Ashno-Khratus of the Avesta. See Casartelli, op. cit , 38 f for similarity 
between Mainyo-i Khard and the Wisdom Literature of the Jews (esp. p. 41). 
Per similar Christian influence on Dinicart, see Hid., p. 42 f (esp. pp. .16-7), 
Voliuiuan is assunilaied to God the Son (with some difference). 

“•On the idontificeJaon of the daeva- worshippers, sea Sfiderblom, op. oit., 
p. 188 f. 
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Airyaua Vaejah (Adarbaijan).® He feU a call to right a 
double spiritual wrong — a debased religion and a cruel wor- 
ship, and felt too that with Divine aid he would be able to 
use effectively hxs native gift of eloquent speech to convert 
others.® Had he not been ordained for this work ‘ in the 
beginning ’?® Would not the Lord confirm his own con- 
viction by a vision and assure him of the earthly prosperity 
and blissful immortality of those Avho, like him, 
would follow the path of righteousness and piety, 
and of the earthly discomfiture and never-ending 
or long-drawn agony in the other world of those 
who would follow the Lie (Druj or Drauga) in their 
belief and conduct? ® Zarathiustra sometimes gropes for a 
right answer to some of the perplexing problems of existence ® 
and then it blazes forth tlu’ough his illuminated intellect and 
conscience and he closes with the triumphant note of a seer, 
a oaedemno or knoiver, who can autlioritatively declare the 
nature and will of God as revealed through him to guide in- 
dividual belief and social conduct.® In this way Zarathus- 
tra becomes not merely a religious reformer of the ordinary 
type who removes the cruelties, crudities and contradic- 
tions of his ancestral faith by sheer ratiocination or philoso- 
phical reflection, but a prophet who claims to have received 
inspiration for his mission from on High ® and whose con- 
viction is equalled by his dcteimination to preach the mes- 
sage at all costs.® With a zeal more Semitic than Aryan, 

61 See JaclcBon, Zoroaster, p. 40 f. 

KTb. 44,17; bIso 28.6. 

63 Va, 44.11. See Soclerblom, op. ott., p. 193. Mythical predecessors of 
Zoroaster in tJiis tast of receiving revelation are Xima Khshaeta, Horn in'ishmi 
and Gaya Maretau. — See ZaraOiushtra and Ahuna Vairya Prayer in Dr.'Modi Mem. 
Vol., p. 608; also Vendidad, 3.2; Xasht 13.87. 

64 Ts. 44.16. 

65 Ys. 44.18; also Ts. 29.6; 46.7. 9-11; 49. 4-6; 61.9. See also Xs. 38.1 and 
48.4 in this connection for the fate of the waverera and the exactly balanced in 
morit and dement. 

66 See Xs. 44.8-19; 48.8-11; 49.6. 

67 Soderblom, op. eit., 197-8. 

68 See Dr, Modi Mem. Vol., The Spent® Mainyu in the Gathae by S. N. 
Kanga, p. 236. See also SOderblom, op. ott., p. 203. 

59 Xs. 28.4; 48.8. 
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tile Prophet decliirefi rek'ntlcss war not only against the 
daevas but also against their worsliippcrs “ ajid calls upon 
temporal potentates to wage wars of aggression against the 
lands of false beliefs,®^ and himself dies, if tradition speaks 
the truth, a martyr to his cause when the Hyaonian (or Tu- 
ranian) Arejat-aspa (Arjasp), being defied, presumably at 
Zarathustra’s instigation, by Vishtaspa, storms the latter’s 
capital and, as the champion of the old faith, sacks and des- 
troys the temple of Nush-Adai* and quenches the sacred fire 
in the blood of Zarathustra and his priests.® He has no 
kindly compassion or large-hearted tolerance for those whom 
he conceived to be in manifest error and whose ignorance of 
spiritual things was attended with rapacious violence towards 
and cruel sacrifice of harmless cattle.® He studiously avoids 

so Ta 47.4! 48.7. Oaaartalli poin'a oul (op. cit., p. 144) Ihot “ the Brajuans 
liud no very clear notion of the spiritually of the (levs, nor of the Bssentiiil 
ditEarenoe between human nature and that of tlie dovH.” ‘‘ Though there arc meu 
created liy tlie Rvil Spirit, ycl men lioconic ilcvs by ll)eir ernims.” Bad hum 
and tliosa who niideratand naitbor viitno noi am ai'u called derut-devh. Uenu- 
dSva are also produced from Ilia intarcoiir'O of men and demons. (Of, Muslim 
belief about Ibe lutcrcourse butween man aud jinn). SodoiuiHts become demons and 
apostates serpents (of. Hindu belief in tranaimgrntion). 

61 Vs. 40. 4, 0 ; see Moulton, Eai Xor., p. 373 (fn. 4) See also fs 48.0. 
Moulton suggests that weapons wore used in defensive warfare (Tr. Mag., p. 47). 

See Jackson, ftoroasler, p. 103, for the names of the enemies of Vislitaspa, 
culled from the Yushta. 

Zoroastrianism followed faithfully I's prophet’s message of mtolorancc. 
Speaking of Zoroastrianism under the Sassamds, Casartelli remarks : ‘ Tlie 

Mazdayasmun rehgion was anything but tolerant. It was the only good one 
among several other religions; all others were bad. The Jewish, Maniohaean, and 
Christian religions were specially condemned. . . . Speaking about the non-Aryan 
worshippers of demons and about the sectarians and apostates, tlio Dinhart teaches 
that any cummunication with them is a cause of impurity. . . the conversion of 
an adherent of au evil religion into the good religion is permitted (Alas I this ir> 
no longer done. — See Dhallu, Zor. Th., pp, 867-8). . . The govornniont musr not 
be tolerant to apostates but " must dehver up their bodies (to torture) on acenimt 
of the soul ” ’ (op. cit., pp. 174 B). 

os See Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 118. Bor other accounts of Zoroaster's death, 
see Ch. X of the same book. Parsi tradition gives the name of Tur-I BrJtar- 
vakhsli to *he murderer. See Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 127 f 

66 “ Did Zarathushtra eat neat-fleeh, as Bartholomae and others imagine, 
finding support for their view in Yaana 29.7 and 48.5, according to the translation : 
‘ iiet the cattle grow fat for our nourishment? ' We want to know what the 
prophet means by the sacrifice which is offered with due service to Ahiira and 
Asha (Yasna 34.3). It agrees best -with the whole tenor of the Hatliio belief lo 
rale qattle ont of the sacrifice of Zarathnehtia.” — Sbderhlom, op. ett., p. 180. 
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mentioning — ao great in his hatred towards the cult of his 
contemporaries — ^both Haoma (Soma), the intoxicating drink, 
and Athravan (Atharvan), the priests associated with the 
fire-rites of the worshippers of the daevas (devayasnians),®" 
and although he once calls himself a priest (^aota=Skt. 
hota)“ and refers to the offering of reverence to the sacred 
Fire,®® it was not to the Agni of the Vedic Aryans but to 
Atar, the house fire, that adoration was made,®^ the worship 
was divested of all unworthy material associations and the 
mind concentrated on Right (Asha),®® which was regarded as 
coming to maturity through Fire ®® and Good Thought to- 
gether.™ A similar reticence was observed in respect of 
Mithra whose cult became so w'lde-spi’ead later on and who, 
together with Ahura Mazdah and the imported goddess Ana- 
hita, formed the Iranian Trinity from the time of the later 
Achaemenian kings.™ This was presumably due to the fact 

w See Tiele, op. eit., pp. 63-4 , 76-7; SSderblom, op. oif., p. 181 f. In the 
supplement to the Gatha Haptanghaiti (Ys. 40.4 m Mills’s tianslation xa SBE, 
XXXI, p 291) Haoma and Atliravan are mentioned together and fire-priests are 
said to " come from afar." See Moulton, Sar. Zot,, p. 116. See also Goiger, op. 
oit., II, pp. 48, 61, 80 f. 

See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 71 f. He remarlcs, " I am inclined to sngges 
that the plant used for this purpose failed the people as they migrated 'a-estwnrd 
out of the land where Earatbushtra preached and taught his Gathas. l-nler 
substitutes lacked the very element that made Haomu hateful to the Prophet and 
a'tractive to the reveller " (p 731. (The aame thing happen^ in the cose of 
Vedio religion also. See K. 0. Chattopadhyaya's paper in the Journal oj tha K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute, No. 31, p. i236, for references about substitution of piittfco 
or other creepers for the soma creeper.) 

33.6. See also Geldnor, Zaota, in Sanjana Commemoration Vol., 

p. 277 1. 

86 Ys. 48.9. 

8f See Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 70, 302. For distinction between Fire in 
Brahmanism and Fire in Zoroastrianism, ses ERE. vi, 39-30, art. FIRE, PIRE- 
GODS. 

86 See Hang, op. cit., p. 979 f. for parallelisiii between Brahmanio and 
Iranian saci'ificial riles ; see also p. 139. 

Strabo gives a fairly full aeoount of the Magian fire woraliqi. — See Moulton, 
Ear. Zor., pp. 407-9. 

66 See Ya. 46.7. 

1^8 See Jackson, Zor. Stu , pp. 197-8. 

Possibly tins flre-association led to Asba Vahishla being called the fairest 
or tlie most brilliant Ameslia Spenta in Yasht II.7 (also Yt. III. 18 in SBE). 

U See Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp 1.S9, 141; Tiele, op. cit., p. 75. 

ti See C de Harlez, op. cit., p. 163 f. (he thinks that the worship was of Iranian 
origin though modified by her identification with the Assyrian Mylitta). Artaxerses 
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that the Mithra-worship of the time was too intimately asso- 
ciated with plundering hordes and murdered cattle to be safe- 
ly incorporated within liis own religion.^* When it was re- 
vived in Iran after his death, it had lost most of its objection- 
able features, as an examination of the Miliir Yasht shows,” 
and could be turned to good account because of the ethical 
functions with which Mithra became invested through asso- 
ciation with the all-seeing Sun. 

We are now in a position to turn to the positive contri- 
bution of Zarathustra to the spiritual conception of God. Of 
very few prophets of antiquity is there such a chorus of appre- 
ciation by persona of alien faiths as of Zoroaster,” Even in 
antiquity his wisdom was far-famed and the Greeks were 
struck by the fact that although the Persians invoked more 
than ouc god they worshipped no images but venerated fire 
as a sacred symbol and avoided polluting the elements. Bui 
Zoroastrianism, as known to the foroiguors, was mixed with 
other elements, witli tlic effect that it was regarded as a typi- 
cal ditheism with Ornnwrl and Ahriman dividing the entire 
realm of existence between them; later Zoroastrian books 
(like the Vendidad) and the Manichaean heresy arc typical, it 
not logical, developments of the dnalistic tendency latent in 


Miiemon is the fir.t of tho Acliaemenian kmge (o name any god but Maedah, and 
lie jiroys to " Auroinaeila, Anahita, and Mitlira ” — Moulton, Ear. 7, or., 239. 
See also Jaclwon, Zor. Stti., p. 164. For the relation of these three deities, see 
Moulton, Eai. Zor., pp. 61-7. 

The Vedie parallel is the trinity of Mitre, Varava and Aryaman. The 
Assyrian triad of Islitar (or Eamnian), Sin and Shamash is supposed by some to be 
at tho root of the Avestan and the Vedie trinity. — See EKE ix. 669, art. OBMAZU. 

Mithra, Kiishnu and Sraoaha formed also a panel of judges at the Siidge 
of the Separator for departed souls. They correspond to the Assyrian triad of 
SUamasb, Kettu and Meshaiu. 

For DiVine Triads, see Clarke, Ten Great ReHi/iona, 11, p. 136 £ ; Hopkins, 
Or, and Ev, of Eel., Cli. XVII 

ra See Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 188-141. 

74 For summary, see Haug, op. eft., p. 203. See also Dhalla, Zor. Th„ 
p. 103 f; C. de Harlez, op. eft., p. 160 f. 

For Mithraism, see EBB, viii. 782. It became a very composite cult in 
later times. See also Moulton, Bar, Zor., p. 1S9. 

75 The curious reader mil find a- collection of the appreciations of the 
Zoroastrian religion in a compilation called Bnlightensd Non^Zoroastrions on 
Mardapagnism by 7. 1. Motivala and B. Ft, Sahiar (1897-29 A.l^.). 
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the Prophet’s own teaching.^® It so happened also that the 
extent of the Prophet’s monotheism was not fully appix- 
oiated, and although his claim to have received revelations 
from Ahura Mazdah was conceded,” his personified abstrac- 
tions were regarded as subordinate gods ™ and they quicldy 
took over the departments of nature from the elemental deities 
which his teaching had dethroned. The Gfathic language 
had become obscure and a later literature embodying a 
new set of beliefs was also ascribed to Zoroaster. The 
G'athas were repeated without understanding as the Vedas 
were in India ; but the community lived the life of the later 
literature with its theoretically dualistic, and even practical- 
ly polytheistic, scheme of thought. Modern scholarship has 
partially succeeded in rehabilitating the monotheism of the 
Prophet, and even Christian writers, who are generally biased 
when criticising other faiths, have been obliged to admit that 
the faults of the Iranian Prophet are only those of omission 
and not of commission as well. They have missed in the 
message of the Prophet the human love that reaches out to 
the sinner in order to redeem him ” and the Divine love that 
is solicitous of the salvation of the sinning world and bes- 
tows grace out of proportion to personal merit. “ But they 
have conceded practically without any reserve that his concep- 
tion of the nature of God, both on the theological and on the 
moral side, is equalled only by that of the classical Jewish 
prophets and that he possessed a Semitic zeal in denouncing 
false gods and spreading an ethical religion. To that concep- 
tion of God we may now turn. 

See Soderblota, op. eit,, p. 211 f. 

77 It appears that Zarathustra had ecstatic visiom before the sacred flame, Re- 
ference may be made to Ys. 29.3 and 30.1 in Mills's translation (with notes), to 
Ys. 30.1 in Hang's translation. The diffionlty of translating the Gathas may bo 
jauged when the translations of Spiegel, Hang, Mills and Monlton of these 
passages are compared. 

Eor other revelatione, eee Jackson, Zoroaster, Oh. IV. 

78 Ys. 30 9, where Mazdah and *‘ other Ahuras " are invoked, ie likely to 
.■reate di&ulty about Zarathustra's monotheism. 

78 Ys. 47.4 : “ Whether one is lord of htfle or of much, he is to dhow luve 
to the righteous, bn| bo ill unto the Liar." 

88 See Moulton, Tr. Maij., pp. 201-2. 

55 . 
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Zaraihuslra aualy«ed in Me own mint! tlio eeHoiiUal cou- 
ditione of a religions and etMcal liic and ho discovered tlmt 
tJioso condiUous were ; (i) a unilaiy God, onmiscionl niid 
moral; (2) a God who does not so much require material 
offerings as the devotion of the heart ; (3) a God in whom all 
untrutJi, deception, evil and imperfection are totally absent ; 
(4) a God who guarantees the freedom and the individual res- 
ponsibility of all finite spirits ; (6) the reality of evil in phy- 
sical and moral worlds and the possibility and necessity o' 
combating it ; (6) the conviction that good must somehow 
finally triumph ; (7) faith in the ultimate blessedness of the 
good and the final doom of the wicked. He felt that the im- 
mutable laws of goodness and truth must somehow form part 
of the nature of God Himself and be intimately 
associated with the Divine life, and that while there 
was possibly a justification for the existence of evil 
in order to make spirits moral and to enable them to rise 
in perfection, there was no ground for the pessimistic belief 
that Evil would remain unconquered at the end, which would 
take away the zest from all strenuous fight on behalf of Good. 
We need not enter into the details of the later Zoroastrian 
scheme of world-cycles and the varying fortunes of Good and 
Evil during each period of three thousand years but 
Zoroaster could read the history of the world not as a progress 
towards national greatness, as the Jewish prophets generally 
taught, but as a cosmic progress towards the doom of evil. 
Again, as God was regarded as the God of the individual and 
not of this or that particular nation, each individual was 
directly accountable to Him for his actions and his personal 
spiritual progress.®* We shall not tarry to discuss whether 


81 Moniphaeiam took oto: this rcjoastiinn doctrine in its theory of the 
struggle of night and Darkness. — See Jaduon, Researches tn Manichaenm, p. 7 f. 

82 This raises the important question about the function of (ho Saoshyant 
or Universal Saviour in Zoroastrianism. In the oldest texts, as Dr. Fertold points 
out, salvation is individual. It is only in Fahlavl literature that universal salva- 
tion through ei, saviour becomes an accepted creed. — See Pertold, Tlie Origin of the 
Idea of a Universal Saviour, in Dr. Modi Memorial Vol., p. i70. 

Tiele points out that ‘ Saoshyants,' which means in the later Avesta 
' savwars to come,’ beats the sense of * prophets of an anteilor age or of the 
present ' in the older texts. The other titles of the older period are ‘ saotar,’ 
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tlie end ol' the world is so predestined- tli at only the* lapse of 
the specified time is needed to weaken the forces of evil j for 
we know that in actual practice each Mazdayasnian is 
taught that his active endeavour on the side of Good is needed 
to bring about the downfall of the powers of Evil and that his 
refusal to range himself on the side of Ahura Mazdah means 
prolonging the bitter conflict with the Spirit of Evil.“ As 
Moulton observes,®^ ‘ In every other religion, outside Israel, 
there were demons to be propitiated by any device that terror 
could conceive. Zarathushtra from the first bade men “ re- 
sist the devil There were different sorts of evil to be 
overcome — ^the demon of Bad Season (Duzyairya) in the 
physical world that paralyses the activity, the demon of 
Anger (Aeshma) that disturbs the emotion, and the demon 
of falsehood (Druj) that v/arps the judgment of man. 
Although, to quote Moulton’s opinion again,®® there we.re 
probably many more demons believed in by the people at 
large — and the later Zoroastrian literature has given a goodly 
number of them to fear and combat, — the choice of Zara- 
thustra is significant inasmuch as he concentrated men’s 
attention more on the enemies within than on the mischiev- 
ous supernatural beings of an outside world. Just as the 
gods of earlier polytheism were ignored, so also its demons ; 


' ratu,’ ‘ matliran ' while ‘ atbiavan ’ and ‘ inagian ’ belong to later limes.— Tiele, 
op. cit,, pp, 90-1. 

See Moulton, Ear, Zor., p. 243. Moulton remarks, “ Saoshyant in the 
Gathas denoted Zarathushtra and his helpers; but as the lienovation did not coinu 
m his time, later tSiought had to postpone the date but kept up its couneotion uiti 
the Tropliet ’’ (Tr. Mag. p. 105). Of. A similar Cbnstian bolioE about the comitig 
oE the Kingdom of God (and the Messiah). 

See also D. M. Madaii, Discourses on Iranian LiteratarB, p. 7 f, ?0. 

® C/. Hegel . " The consummation oE the infinite End consists merely lu 
setting aside the illusion as if the end was not yet accomplished. It is under this 
illusion that we live, and at the same time it is this illusion alone that stirs ns 
to activity and on which onr interest in the world depends." (Quoted bv Ward, 
The Realm of Ends, pp. 151-3). See Moulton, Tr. Mag,, p. 43, on Vs. 49.10 : 
" The merits of the pious are presented to Mazdah, and when his treasury is full 
they ensure ttie coming of the kingdom." 

>« Ys. 80,9 : " So may we ho those ihat make the world advance 1 ” See 
Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. Ill, 127; also Ys. 4S.7; see also SBderblom, op. cil., 
pp. 309 , 21,8-4. This is the Avestau Frasho-lercti, Porward-malnng. 

1*6 Moulton, Bora Zor., p. IBO. 
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ind religion was reduced to an affair of the spirit — ^botli on 
the aide of the promptings of man’s better nature and on 
that of the allurements of his baser instincts. And while 
Indian speculation tended more and more to think that evil 
was an illusion {inayS.), to bo abolished by spiritual thinking 
or absolute consciousness, or else a product of the material 
or bodily aspect (.prakrti, gnp,a or buddhi) of the ego, in the 
system of Zoroaster evil was real and could be abolished only 
by strenuous moral struggle and the body was a help and a 
necessity, rather than a hindrance, in the accomplishment ol 
this object. As is to be expected, the Iranian race, like the 
Jews and the Muhanomadans, never put a premium upon 
asceticism and mortification of the flesh or upon the celibate 
ideal — ^which became such distinguishing features of almost 
all Indian religions, Brahmanic, Buddhistic and Jaina,®® .Jicl 
Zoroastrianism developed more on the side of practice than oi 
that ol speculation, and, in speculation, on the side more o 
theology than of philosophy, being unlike the Indian roligiouf 
and c'omjjarable most with Judaism in tliese respects.®' 

Zarnthirstra did indeed continue the worship of or in the 
Sacred Pire just as Muhammad continued tJic adoration of the 
Sacred Stone at Mecca, but neither the one nor the other was 
therefore accused of idolatry. In fact, the resemblance pro- 
ceeds further, for we liave the testimony of foreign writers 
that the Persians had no temples or images or altars.®® We 


®Yb. 1 fi. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 146 I; Tiele, op. cit., p. 110; Sodev 
blom, op. ott., p. 207 ; Vendidod 4.47 f. 

In tile later Ayosla many pcnitenliary exorcises wore imposed for vaiiou"! 
oftenjes. — Bee Moulton, Ear, Zor., p. 162. 

Maniolmeism, which was so severely repressed by ZoroasTianiBm :.ii s 
heresy, euipbasised the need of renuaciatioii, ascetic in its rigour, for obtaimng 
perfo.!tion and redemption. — See Jackson, Zor, 8tu., p. 11; also Mam's Aseetieism 
from tha Zoroastrian point of nieio by M. N. Dballa m Sir J. J. Madressa Jubilee 
Yolnme, p. 80 f. 

In the Dinhaid the continence of the first human pair (Mashya and 
MashySi) for the first fifty yeals of their life is attributed to the Evil Spirit. — 
See UsBartelh, op. cit., p. 188. 

WSee ERE, ix. 866, art. PHTLOSOPHT (Iianian); Dhalla, Zor. Th.. 
pp. 366-9; Faiths of the World, pp 187-8. 

M See extract from Herodotus in Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 67; also p. 391 
(with Votnote ll; also Bederblom, op. cit., p. 194. " 
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may, tlierelore, understand the statement oC Porphyry that 
the body ol' Oromazdes is like Jight and his soul like 
truth ” in the sense that the nature of iUiura Mazdah is 
wholly spiritual but that his moat appropriate visible symbol 
is the sacred fire.®® The Gathas, at any rate, do not pres- 
cribe any elaborate fire-rites as docs the Vcdic literature, and 
the Prophet’s reformation was certainly calculated to de- 
throne the elemental deities of the Aryan religion of his time. 
It is on the spiritual essence of Ahura Mazdah and not on 
the practice of adoring Him in fire that Zarathustra concen- 
trated all his attention. Pie insists not on faultless sacrifice 
but on good thought, and trusts to the immutable laws 
of the moral order rather than to the casual boons of a pro- 
pitiated divinity to win a blessed future for humanity. In 
our zeal, however, to do justice to the Iranian Prophet’s con- 
tribution to the fund of spiritual values and verities wo need 
not ignore the fact that in the Ycdic religion also a less 
thorough and systematic attempt to substitute spiritual and 
ethical concepts for concrete entities was similarly made either 
in a reforming spirit or more probably by a process of intellec- 
tual abstraction. Similar attempts m other religions to think 
of Divine attributes and functions in terms of personified 
abstraction are also not unknown. That a consistent religious 
use, as distinguished from a philosophical speculation, could 
be made of these was the merit of Zarathustra to discover. 
This brings us to the puzzling problem of the Amesha 
Spentas in their relation to Ahura Mazdah. The extant 
Gathas present no uniform picture on this subject and what 
Moulton speaks of the Last Judgment is true of this part 
of the Zoroastrian theology also, namely, that “ it would be 


89 Soc Moulton, liar, Zor., p. 67. 

‘JO We should remember Unit the itash-Ntyayi'ih is not a pert of the Gdlhati 
and that m spite of the repudiation of fire-'worship by enlightened Parsie the 
prayer to Fire according to the Ktaah-Niyayish is in no way distinguishable from 
piayer to a god — See.Pursis and Ftre-toorshtp oy M. N. Kuka in Dr. Modi Mem. 
Voh, p, 211. See Wileon, Pam Deligion, p 235; also A. S. N. Wadin, The Message 
0 / Znruastri, p. 46. 

01 Moulton, Tr. May , p. 32; see also Dr. Modi Mem. Vol., p. 660, for thfe 
nature of^the Yazalas in the Gathas in ISryad M. 7. Modan’s The Oathas and 
the Avesta, 
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quite imposBiblc to I'orm from ins teaching anything like a 
consistent picture : each image comes in independently to 
heighten a moral or spiritual conception and is then 
dropped.” 

In its original lormulation the Zoroastrian theology is 
surprisingly simple. Aliura Mazdali is prayed to lor en- 
lightenment on tlie problems of creation, preservation, theo- 
dicy, final destiny of the righteous and the wicked, the nature 
of God -vision and the right religion.®* Let us summarise, 
in the words of Soderblom, these Gatliic questions.®* ‘‘Hon 
will tJie ‘ Best World,’ ‘ Best Existence,’ i.e. paradise and 
eternal bliss, commence f<jr him who gains it? Who is by 
creation the Eathcr of the Riglit (Asha)? Wlio determines 
the path of the suii and stars? The waxing and waning of 
the moon? Who fixed the earth below and the heavens above 
that they do not fall? Who created water and plants? Who 
yoked swiftness to winds and clouds?” What ai'tisl creatod 
light and darkness, sleep and waking, moi'iiing, noon and 
night? ” For whom lias the pregnant, liick-hringing cow 
been created?” ” Who created together with Dominion, 
Klrd'athrn, Piety, Armaiti? Who made the son obedient to 
tlie lather? Then there arc questions on the consummation 
of the 'world and Daena, religion, the spiritual life, the best 
religion.” Furtlier questions arc asked about the opposition 
between (he Lie and Piety, the doom that awaits those that 
"will not receive the Prophet’s message, and the genuineness 
of the Prophet’s own inspiration. It is evident thai. 
Zoroaster had no doubt that the Omniscient Lord was able 
to answer all his questions and that He was Himself the 
creator of the physical world ■with its laws, the moral world 
with its dominance over the instincts of men, and the spiritual 
world with its foundations in the nature of the self, its pro- 
gress tlirougli active effort of man, and its consummation in 

I® See, for instance, Yb. 38.5; 29.1; 31.8, 14; 38.7; 34,13; 44.1-20 (the 
entire Gatlia is a series of questions); 48.2, 8-11’; 601; 61.4, 5, 9. 

!»Ys. 44; SSderblom, op. «»*•, p. 224. 

As nsnal, there is wide diyergence in understanding Gathio passages. Com- 
pare, for instance, Hang's translation of Ys. 44.7, 8 in Ills Essans etc., p. 160 'willi 
tooinotes). 
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u separation oi! the righteous and the vicious in two distinct 
realms with opposite enjoyments. 

The above principles the Prophet has embodied in a 
series of spiritual abstractions whose exact nature has been 
a matter of considerable dispute. The scene is laid, for 
instance, in heaven where before a heavenly synod the 
oppressed soul of the ox (Geush urvan) complains of the 
violence done to its earthly embodiments by plundering 
chiefs and sacrificing priests and the Ox-crcator [Geush 
tashan) asks Right that protection and provenance should 
be guaranteed to cattle, whereupon Ah Lira Mazdah declares 
that the cattle cannot receive absolute protection, as their 
meat and milk arc meant for men, but that they are entitled 
to protection from wanton cruelty and for that reason Zara- 
thustra would be sent down to preach the necessary message 
with his eloquent tongue and to enlist the support of powerful 
patrons on their behalf. The scene now shifts and we are 
made to witness the beginning of moral strife when two pri- 

aiYs. 29. 

®Kocgo in Sir J. J. Mad. Jub. Vol., p. 31, says that " the Sons Urvan 
repiesenta the tnineral, vegetable and animal kingdome only, but not the human 
Kingdom also, as is generally supposed “ See a compaiison o£ the &atba and the 
Biindahishn account there. G-eus Urvan becomes a female sjurit in Bun Hahesh.— 
See Casortelli, op. ait , p. 84. 

According to the Mainyo-i Khard, Dtnkard and Bun Daheih plants and 
animals are developed out of the parts of the primeval ok while from Gaynioit 
proceed men, and metals. — See Casartelli, op. oit., pp. 113, 118, 129-30. 

See Tiele, op. oit., p. 113 f. He remarks that fteush Tashan belongs to 
the primitive folk-lore. Moulton suggests that be is a substitute for Mithra — See 
Ear. Zor , p. 347 (f.n.I); also p. 149. Tiele is of the same opinion. — See op. oit,, 
p. ir4. 

Even Yima, the son of Vivahvont and the first man, became a sinner when 
he gave people beef to eat to satisfy them and to make them immortal.— See 
Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 149, for ^his as well as for the later Avestan theory that 
he yielded to lies and lost his kingly glory. 

In Ys. 29.6 the Ox-creator is joined by the soul of the pregnant Cow in 
the prayer to Mazdah to save the right-living and the cattle-tender. Tiele dis- 
tinguishes between the created steer and the cow which brings good fortune and 
diffuses blessings. He refers to Ys. 44.20 whore watering the kina is legarded 
as an essential condition of preparation for husbandmen. He, therefore, holds 
that the Inok-bringlng cow " is not a kind, of the type of cattle but rather a 
mythical symbolisation of the whole material world, and, as a rule, the earth ' 
(op, oit., p. 114). See Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 44. Haug also thinks that .Gensli 
urva means the liniversal soul of the earth (op. oit., p. 148). 

- For the place of the cow in Avesta, sea Geiger, op, oit., U, p. 119 f. 
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mal spirits, the Better and the Bad in thought and word and 
action, stand face to face with each other at tlio beginning oj 
the world and the holier thus speaks to the enemy : ‘ ‘ For us 
two neither thoughts, nor doctrines, nor Avills, nor 
beliefs, nor words, nor deeds, nor consciences, nor 
souls agree.” ^ The scene changes and we watch 
the fateful decision made by the wise and tlie 
foolish, headed respectively by Ahura Mazdah and the 
Lie.®* ” Of these twain spirits he that followed the Lie chose 
doing the worst things ; the holiest Spirit chose Eight, he 
that clothes him with the massy heavens as a garment. So 
likewise they that are fain to please Ahura Mazdah by dutiful 
actions. Between these twain the demons (daeva) also 
chose not aright, for infatuation came upon them as they took 
counsel together, so that they chose the Worst Thought. 
Then they lushcd to Violence (Aeshma), that they might en- 
fochle'the world of man.” But by their niorncntous decision 
each party chose its own future.““ ” And when these twain 
Spirits came together in the beginning, they established Life 
and Not-Life ; at the last the Worst Existence shall be to tlio 
followers of the Lie, hut the Best Thought to him that follows 
Right.” The Prophet sees into the future when, through 
the choice of the wise path, there shnll come unto the good 
man Dominion (Khahathra), Good Thought fVohu Manah) 
and Right (Asha), and Piety (Armaiti) shall give 
continued life to his body and indestructibility, and 
by the retribution through the molten metal he 
shall be at the end winner over the evil ones who shall 
bo punished, and the Lie shall he delivered into the hands 
of Right and at that time the Prophet shall return to act as 
judge (ratu) before Ahura Mazdah the Lord (ahii) to whom 


WYs. 46.3 

WYs 30.6, 0. See The Tioo Sptnts — Spenta ond Angia—tn the Aveita by 
N. D. Khandalavala in Indo-Iranian Studies in honour of DasUir Darah P. Sanjana 
(Sa&;asa Commemoration Vol ), p. 318, 

w The Devae ate tiequently called mainyaoa, epiritnal, inTieible, in coniiaMt 
to the, human followeta of the UeTas — C de Hatlez, op. ctt., p. 302. Rut eee 
CaBartelli, op cit., p. 144, .. 

iwYb. 80.4, See SSderhlom, op. cit,, p. 320; Moulton, Tr. Mag., p. 37, 
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he will present the good works of the faithful.^® The famous 
Parsi creed of Ahuna Vairya (Ahunvar oi- Hono- 

ver)/“ to be found not in the Gathas but in Ys. 27. 13, em- 
phasises the fact that the weal of the individual and the 
triumph of Ahura are simultaneously achieved by the defeat 
of evil and that Zarathustra is the Prophet appointed to help 
and guide the poor and to ant as the prophetic adviser to men 

101 Sea Moulton, Ear. Ear., pp. lQG-9. 

100 These are some of Iho translations of the Ahuna Vairya (Honovori : - 

(1) As the Ahii ie esoellent, ao is the Eatu (one who rules) frooi (his) 
sanctity, a creator of mental goodness, and of life's actions dons for 
Mazda ; and the Kingdom (ie) for Ahura, which to the poor may offer 
a nurtiurer, (Mills in SEE. A slightly different translation is given 
by him in ERE. i. 238). 

(21 As a heavenly lord is to be chosen, so is an earthly master (spiritual 
guide), for the sahe of righteousness, (to be) the giver oi good 
thoughts, of the actions of life, towards Mazda; and the dominion is 
for the lord (Ahura) whom he (Mazda) has given- as a protector for 
the poor. (Hang in Essays on the Religion 0 / the Parsis, p 141- 
f.n. 2; also Geiger, op. ctt., I, p 73). 

(3) Bvon as he (Zarathushtra) is ths Iiord for ue to ohoose, so is he the , 
Judge, according to the Bight, ha that bringetb the life-worKs of 
Good Thought unto Mazdah, and (so) the Dominion unto Ahura, even 
he whom they made idiepherd for the poor. (Moulton, after Bartholo- 
mae, in Ear. Zor., p. 161; also Tr. Mag., p. 89— n. 2, p. 42). 

(4) Juet-as the Ahu (Zarathushtra) (is) worthy-of-heing ohosen (as Pro- 
phet), so (is Zarathushtra) the Ratu on-acconnt-of (hie) rightami-ncss- 
as-well. He dedicates (the excellence) of-good-mindedness (and) of- 
the-deeds of-the-human-existence unto Mazda, (and) (volitional) power 
unto Ahura, (and) whom He (Ahura Mazda) has appointed a regulator 
or guide for-the-drighus (men of far-reaching Aeba-principlc, 
thriving on account of good-mindednees and holinesB and leading a 
righteous life; in, other words, men spiritually strong). (K. E. 
Funegar, Ahuna Vairya, in Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, p. 16). 

(6) As Ahu (Ahura Mazdh or the spiritual Lord) is an independent ruler 
(because He rules) siccording to Order (ashOt, i.e., according to fixed 
laws), so should a Batu (i.e., the temporal Lord) (rule according to 
fixed laws). The gift of good mind is for the worh of the world for 
(the sake of) Mazda. He who gives (himself up) as the nnnrislier 
of the poor (or ho who gives nourisliment to the poor) gives kingduni 
to Mazda (».e., acknowledges him as king). (J. J. Modi in The 
Religious Ceremonies end Customs of the Parsis, p. 848). 

(6) Tlie will of the Hol'd is the law of holiness : the riches of Voha-Manu 
shall be given to him who works m this world for Mazda, and wields 
according to the -will of Ahura the power Be gave him to relieve the 
poor. (Darmesteter in SEE, XXIH, 23.) 

(7) Just as a Ruler (is) all-powerful (among men), so (too, is) the spiritual 
Teacher, even by Hie Ashaj the gifts of Good Mind (are) for (those) 
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on earth and as tlie advocate and judge {il’ler their death. 
A.nd tlio Prophet himself offers on liis own account the 
fruits of a spiritual life to Mazdah ; “ As an offering Zara- 
thushtra brings the life of his own body, the clioiccness o( 
good thought, action, and speech, unto Mazdah, unto the 
Plight, Obedience and Dominion. He prays, farther, 
to Ahura Mazdah and Piety and Right and Good Thought 
and Dominion to be merciful to him when to each man the 
Recompense will comc.^® The Prophet sums up his 
message in the stirring words : “Him tliou should seek to 
exalt with prayers of piety, him that is called Mazdah 
Ahura for evo)', for that he hath promised through his own 
Right and Good Thought that Welfare and Immortality 
* sliall be in his Dominion, strength and perpetuity in his 
hoiiso.”^® “By Ilia holy Spirit and by Best Thought, deed 
and word, in accordance with Right, Mazdah Ahura with 
Dominion and Piety shall give us Welfare and Iramorta- 
li^y '>107 “And this, O Mazdah, will I put in thy care with- 
in thy House, tlie ffood Thought and the souls of the Righte- 
ous, their worship, their piety and zeal, tliat thou mayest 
guard it, 0 thou of mighty Dominion, with abiding 
power. 


working for the Lord of lafej and the strength of Ahura (is graniwll 
unto (him) who to (his) poor (brothers) giyeth help. (I. 3. 8. 
Taraporewala in The Rehgimi of Zaratliushtra, p. 70.) 

Parsi orthodoxy would prefer the translations in which leferenoe to Zara- 
thustra is omitted and would not therefore acc^t Uos, S and 4 as correct trans- 
lations. Withont that reference there is nothing to preyont the supposition that 
the sacred formula is probably pre-Zoroaslrisn. 

WB was a part of the roligions duty of each individual to correct the 
errors of his tellow-mon as Zarathustra did of his oontemporories. In later litera- 
ture we have a picture of heaven afior the Eesurrection when all souls would 
arise anti know each other. " The wicked shall upbraid their good friends, saying, 

‘ Why did you not make me know the good part which yon yourself chose? ’ Anil 
if one has not done so, he shall sit in heaven ashamed .’’ — Faiths of the World, 
p. 136. 

iMYs, 83.14. 

insYs, 38.11. 

MB Is. 46.10, 

iw Ys. 47.1. See Monlton, Ear. Zor., p, 878, f.n. 6 (also p, 873, f.n. 3). 
This verse and Ys. 46.10 jnst quoted contain the names of all the Amesha Rpentns 
(Amshaspands). 

WYs. 49.10, Sea Monlton, Tr. Mag,, p. 18. 
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TJio above will, it is ho^jcd, suffice as a skeleton presen- 
tation of klaratliListra’s philosophy of religion and conduct. 
Unfortunately, the G-abhas do not provide sufficient mate- 
rials for clothing this skeleton with more flesh ; and as all 
key to the historical development of the Prophet’s religious 
consciousness is now lost, we are unable to say if the Gathas 
represent a coherent theology or the successive efforts 
of the Prophet’s soul to grapple with the problem of existence 
and to get a nearer and nearer view of the ultimate principle 
that pervades the world of matter and spirit. Matters have 
been complicated by the incorporation within the Prophet’s 
own message of relics of older religious traditions, possibly 
even of folk-lore and popular myths. An unsympathetic 
critic Avould be able to pounce u])on contradictions in the 
theory of creation, in the beginning of evil, in the reality of 
free will, in the judgment after death, and in the final doom 
of Evil. Now, as a proper understanding of the nature of God 
is intimately related to those problems, conflicting solutions 
of these would affect a coherent theory of God. As a matter 
of fact, posterity did develop contradictory theories on the 
Gathas in addition to reviving some of the older beliefs dis- 
carded or allegorised by Zaratliustra. Broadly speaking, the 
philosophically and morally inclined emphasised the dualistio 
elements either for their own sake or for suggesting a monis- 
tic solution while the devotionally inclined accentuated the 
differences of the moral hypostases wdthm the Divine nature 
and landed in a practical polytheism. Zoroaster’s mono- 
theism thus foundered ultiiucately on its conception of Angra 
Mainyu tAhrinian) and the Amesha ypentas (Amshaspands). 

Who are tlie two Spirits that at the beginning stood face 
to face, divided the allegiance of the entire creation, and 
created life and non-life respectively? It has been pointed 
out by Moulton that ‘ the ci’eative privilege of " the Lie,” 
her independence of Maisdah, the co-eternity in the past of 
the ” Bad Spirit ” with the ” Holy Spirit,” and other crucial 
notions which later theology developed, cannot be proved from 


Moulton, Bat. Zor., p. ilS; Tiole, op. cit., p, 113 f. 
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tlic Gatlias,’ and he suggests that the development ot 
“ the Lie ” into an independent principle may have been 
due to a characteristic Magian synthesis of Babylonian, un- 
reformed Aryan, and other beliefs, in which an infernal 
power lias a separate existencc.^^ Only once in the G-athas 
is the Evil Bpirit called Angra,^ but the stereotyping of the 
name Angra Mainyn belongs to the later Avesta and the 
choice of evil by the Daevas seems to suggest that they elected 
to abandon their allegiance to Ahura and wore originally not 
the creations of the Evil Spirit, just as darkness no less than 
light owed its origin to Ahura Mazdahd^^ The “bilateral sym- 
metry ’’ of the Yendiclad,^^ whore every good creation of 
Aliura Mazdah is matclied by a bad creation of Angra Mainyu, 
finds no place in the G-athas except in the form of ‘ ‘ Life and 
Not-life ’’ of Ys. 30. 4 ; and, in spite of the marked dualism 
of matter and spirit in the Avesta, there is nowhere any at- 
tempt to allocate material existence to Angra Mainyu and to 
ascribe spiritual existence alone to Spenta Mainyu, The 
result would liave been a neglect or suppression of bodily 
needs and worldly interests, if not an active mortification ot 
the flesh, from which the religion of Zoroaster is singularly 
free. But still the Gathic passages bearing on the two Spirits 
were sufficiently ambiguous to start divergent speculations. 
The Prophet was probably averse to ascribing, oven indirect- 
ly, the introduction of evil into the world to Ahura Mazdah ; 
and yet at the same time ho was unwilling to admit the in- 
dependent existence of an evil principle eternally limiting 
the beneficent activity of his God, although this became an 
accepted belief of later times when, like Satan, Ahriman bc- 


110 Monlton, Sar. Zor,, p.'136. Of course, this does not dea* up the words 
'• in the heginning ” of Ys. S0.4 end “ at the first beginning of the world " of 
Ys. 46.2. See EBB. t. Ill, art. DUAIjISM (Iiiinian); hut also see Ear. Zor,, 
p. 186, in this connection. See Hang, op. ait., p. 801, 

m Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 128. 

11* Ys. 45.2; possibly also 44.12. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 136 fwith tool- 
note), p. 187 (foot-note). 

HO Moulton, Ear, Zor,, p. 186, also 426; Tiele, op. eft., Cli. "VI (esp. p. 130 f). 

11* Ys. 44.6. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p, 291. 

UBSargard I. 

116 -Mbulton, Ear, Zor,, p, 147. 
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camo “ tlie opponent oJ' tJod, the tempter of the Savior, the 
foe of mankind, tlie author of lies, a traitor and deceiver, the 
arch-fiend in command of hosts of demons, and the lord of 
the infernal regions and of the principalities of hell.” 
Possibly the attractive teaching of the Lie caused infatuation 
among the demons and they deliberately chose evil. The Pro- 
phet could not, however, regard evil as equivalent to man’s 
free submis.sion to the temptations of his own lower nature 
nor good as his identifying himself with the promptings of 
his nobler self ; ““ good and evil had in the Prophet’s eye an 
objective basis although he did not indicate definitely whether 
there was a Prince of Darkness in addition to the God of 
Light. 

But whatever be the degree of reality ascribed to the Evil 
by the Prophet, he had no doubt that it could not be ultimate- 
ly successful against the Good. It is the oiitimistic belief in 
the ultimate victory of Almra Mazdah that has led Moulton 
to repudiate the imputation of dualism to Zarathustra’s own 
doctrine of evil although he admits that in Parsism ” if we 
restrict ourselves to the origin of evil and its development 
during history past and future, we may use the term dualism 
fairly enough, for until the Frashokereti there is a powe*’ 
independent of God which God cannot destroy, sharing his 
peculiarly divine prerogative of creation.” As there is no 
Ahriman yet, the question of his fate naturally does not arise 
in the Gathas ; it is not unlikely, however, that the Prophet 


Jaoksoa, Zor. Stu., p. 79; see also Benveniste, op. oit, p. 17. 
luparsis who want to put ii subjectivistic inlerprelation on Ahriman refer 
to the story of the legendary king Takhina TIrupi who bridled and rode on Ahri- 
mas, who had assumed the form of a horse, for thirty years (7t. 1S.13). For a 
discussion of this theory in later literature, see Dhulla, Zor. Th., pp. 3S3-f. 

See, howevei’, Jackson, Zonwirimi StnOies, pp. 73-6. He thinks that in the 
Gathas there are siifSoient indications of a wicked personality who is variously 
described as the Enemy, the Wicked One, the Evil Teacher, the False Speaker, tlie 
Ignorant One, the Evil Spirit, Evil or ‘Worst Thought See also EEE. v. Ill, 
art. DUALISM' (Iranian) and ERE. ix. 868, art. PHILOSOPHY (Iianian). 

iWMonllon, Ear, Zor., pp. 125-0 :*Tr. Mag., p. 27. Jackson calls Zoroas- 
trianism a monotheistic and optimistic dualism {Zor. Stu., p. 36). See, however, 
CasartelU, op. eit., p. 50 f. 

120 Renovation of the World. See Ye. 43.5, 12; Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 158, 
Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 149. 
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rcgaj’dod the ctontiil [)orHi.stciicc of Rvil in any I'oi’ni or place 
as a negation of tlic I'iglit of Good to bo alone unto eternity 
and that, tliorefore, the ultimate piirifioation of the world by 
molten metal, whereby evil in all forms would be swept out 
of existence altogether, was <a necessary part of the prophetic 
belief Immortality belongs to good life alone and the 
daevas that defraud men of good life make them mortal at the 
same time in their second lifed^^ It is not out of compassion 
for sinners that Zarathustra does not prescribe an eternal Hell 
for Evil and its followers : it is only to uphold the dominion 
of the Good that he denies them eternal existence even in 
Hell, " The triumph of God is in this respect,” says 
Moore,^“ ” more complete than in Christianity, which leaves 
hell, with the devil and his angels and the wicked in torment 
for ever, an unconquered realm of evil.” 

But apart from tire question of the final destiny of Evil 
on which not only the later orthodox theories but also here- 
tical views like Manichaoism were agreed, namely, that the 
light of goodness woidd triumph in the end over the daikness 
of evil, the relation between Ahura Mazdah and Angra 
Mainyu at the beginning .still remains to be clis- 
oussed. Moat, if not all, of the solutions suggested 
later oir have proceeded on the assumption that Eeal- 

121 Seo Casartelli, op. cit., p. 04 f, for Sapsanian bpliefs on tliis poinl. " At 
the end Ihe Evil Spiril will bo destroyed in Ibis way that hie whole creation will 
be separated from bun, and he will reoiain alone, motionless, desireloss, devoid of 
memory, a prisoner during the whole eternity. Evil will perish, hut not the Evil 
Spirit " [ibid; p. 68). But others say that the Evil Spirit will also cease to 
exist (.ibid,, p. 04). See also {bid., p. 64. 

122 Ys. 83.6. 

DU Gl. E. Moore, His. of liel,, I, p. 404. 

According io Maniohaeism, after the final 1466 years' conflagration has 
recovered the last vestiges of the loat ligbl of Heavon, '• Darkness and Evil will 
be imprisoned in the dismal abyss to eternity.” — See Jackson, Beaearohes in Mnni- 
ahaeiam, p. 16; Dr. Modi Mem. Vol., p. 102; Casartelli, op. oft., p. 64 f. 

In Zamyad Yashl (Yt. 19.96) the evil-being Angra Mainyu is described as 
fleeing. He is also represented as hiding bimsell with the demons in the earth. 
Sea Dhalla. S'or. Th., p. 183; also EBE. i. 237, art. AEBIMAH; 0. de Bailor 
op, otU, pp. 201-2, Casartelli points out that in a Drnkart passage it is stated that 
” not only the wicked but also the demons will bo saved at the time of the end 
of the world,” but that in another place, although the immortality of Ahaniian 
18 affirmed, the destruction of the demons is upheld (op. eii., p. 93). See Moulton, 
Tr, Mag., p, 106, 
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ity cannot be fLindanicnlally dual in cbaructer but 
tliat it must eonieliovv be one. ]f evil is not wholly due to 
the free will ol the finite — and /iarathusti’a’s catalogue of 
human and animal woes certainly goes beyond the deserts of 
personal action, it must at least partially be due to objective 
causes and, in fact, in the last analysis even the weakness 
and error of the finite will may be due to the operation of aii 
objective cause which tends to make the worse appear the 
better reason. Now if this objective cause is not an inde- 
pendent principle, it must be somehow dependent 07 i the uni- 
tary world-ground. Evil would then be a creation of God who 
has need of imperfection and opposition m Ilis scheme of 
the government and history of the world. Now, although 
Zarathustra admits that suffering as a punishment for evil 
thought, word and deed is divinely ordained, he is not will- 
ing to ascribe all evil to God. What he does, therefore, is to 
introduce n principle wliich would have temporary reality (and 
even coeval existence with Ood) but should not be co-eternal 
with God and should therefore he finally non-existent. 

To save the monotheism of Zoroaster’s teaching it has 
accordingly been pointed out that the real opposition is not 
between Ahura Mazdah and Angra Mainyu, but between 
Spenta Mainyu (Holy Spirit) and Angra Mainyu (Evil Spirit), 
both being subordinate to Ahura Mazdah. Thus C. de 
Harlez remarks : “ Two passages in the Gathas, it is 

true, seem to place them (Ahura Mazda and Aiiro Mainyus) 


1!4 Jackson, Zot. SUi-t p. 70 ; Ts. 43.10 ; 10.9. See Tlie Oathie Doefrino 
of Dndltsm m Sanjana Gotnm. Vol., p. 166; also TarapoTewala, op. oit., Oh. tV. 
Grood and Evil, Paul the Persian in enumerating various pIulosup1u''el theories 
mentions one view according to which Ood possesses contrary qualities — possibly 
a reference to this particular view (ERB. ix. 867 ; CasartBlh, op. eit., p 11. 

126 C. de Harlez objects to the identification of Anro Mainyus (tncaniiig the 
Spiiil who overthrows, destroys) with Angra Mainyu, for anh(ai), fioin -which 
Anro is derived, means ‘ to overthrow ’ or ‘to npset,' whereas ong, from 
whicli Angra is derived, means ' to restrain ’ (which being the opposite of 
Bpento has lad to the confusion).— See IrOroditOHon to the Avesta (Eng. Tr.). 
p. 200. But Casartelli points out (op, ctf., p. 60 f) that both the forms are to 
he found in the Avesta. He points out that in the Bun-Dehesh a positive dis- 
tinction is drawn between Aharraan and Ganak-niiiioi (or Gtanrak-inrnoi)— a 
distinction greater than that between Auharmazd and Spenak-mTnoT (see esp, 
pp. 66-7). 
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on tlic Hiime level (Ys. 30.4 ; 46.‘i) ; tind the (UitiliHm !i})])ear.> 
unadultoi’atcd in tlieae passages ; buL everywhere else Ahnra 
Mazda is raised far above his rival. He alone is omniscient 
and all powerful ; Anro Mainyns has no insight into the 
future ; he has a knowledge only of what he sees ; even the 
consequences of his own acts are beyond his ken so long as 
they are not explicitly developed. In the eternal darkness, 
his original abode, he knew neither Ahura Mazda nor hii 
creations. Ahura Mazda created the entire visible world, 
Aiiro Mainyua can only produce vices, evils and some male- 
volent beings. Nowhere does the Avesta attribute to him 
any other power. He cannot besides take the initiative in 
the work of creation ; he can only imitate or do injury. The 
power and resources of the evil spirit arc exceedingly limi- 
ted.” Geldner puts the relation of Ahura Mazda, Angra 
Mainyu and Spenta Mainyu thus : ” The Wise Lord... is the 
primeval spiritual being, the All-fatlier, who was existent 
before ever the world arose.... His guiding spirit is the Holy 
Spirit, which wills the good ; yet it is not free, but restricted, 
in this temporal epoch, by its antagonist and own twin 

brother, the Evil Spirit In the Gathas the Good Spirit of 

Mazdah and the Evil Spirit are the two great opposing forces 
in the world, and Ormazd himself is to a certain extent placed 
above them both. Later the Holy Spirit is made directly 
equivalent to Ormazd.” Haug similarly observes that the 
good mind which produces reality and the evil mind which 
originates evil are ” the two moving causes in the universe, 
united from the beginning and therefore, called ” twins.” 
They are present everywhere; in Ahuramazda as well as in 
men. These two primeval principles, if supposed to be 
united in Ahuramazda himself, are not called vohu-manS and 
akein mnno, but spenid mainyush, " the beneficent spirit,” 

and an(jr6 mainyush, ” the hurtful spirit ” Both are as 

inseparable as day and night, and though opposed to each 

r- I (H • • 


liiSC. de Harlee;, op. eit., p. 201. See also Yt. 8.14 17.20; Ys. 29,4 80.8. 
See in this conne^aion West’s Introdnotion in SBB, V (pp. Ixix-lxxl. 

WBne; Bri., 11th Bd., XXVUT, 1041 (quoted in Moulton, Ear, Eor,, p. 


186 ). 
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other, are indispensable lor the preservation of creation.” 

But in the course of time, this doctrine ol tlic great founder 
was changed and corrupted, in consequence of misunder- 
standings and false interpretations. Spento-mainyush was 
taken as a name of Ahui-amazda himself, and then, of course, 
Angro-mainyusli, by becoming entirely separated from 
Ahuramazda, was regarded as the constant adversary of 
Ahuramazda; thus tlie dualism of God and Devil arose.” 

It appears, therefore, that it is only in relation to Ahura 
Mazdali’s creative activity that Angra Mainyu is his enemy 
and rival. To put it in philosophical language, pain and 
evil are inseparable from the worldly process, or, as Leibniz 
says, absolute perfection is incompatible with jQnilude. To 
quote the apt words of Mills, “ If there existed a supreme 
God whose power could undo the very laws of life, no evil 
could have been known; but the doctrine denies that there 
is any such being,” Perfection of the world h not an en- 
dowment but a conquest; when, however, the conquest is 
achieved, the world as the field of strife passes away and a 
new order of everlasting existence is ushered into being. 
The imperfections of the present v/orld oast no reflection on 
the goodness of Ahura Mazdah although they may imply an 
inevitable necessity in the mode of Divine activity. 

The Persian solution is not so definitely committed to the 
absolute limitation of Divine power as some modern concep- 
tions of a ” limited God ” are, for it maintains only the tem- 
poral and phenomenal reality of Evil.^® But at the same 
time there is nothing to indicate that Evil was deliberately 


issHaug, op. ait,, pp, 308-4. Haug lefera in this connection to Vs. 3ix,9 
and Ivii. 2, which, however, have been translated differently by Mills in SBE. 
Similar objection to Hang’s translation of Verse 31 ol Ha XIX and Xourth 
Stiophe ol Ha XXX is to be found in C. de Hailoz, op. oil,, p. 129. 

issHaug, op. cit., p. 306. See also the quotation of Bartholomae’s note 
by Moulton in Ear. Zor., p. 134, f.n.l. See also Casartelli, op. eit, pp. 17B: 
Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 247 f, 

Ut Jackson, Zor. 3tu., pp. 69-71 j Casartelli, op. cit., p. 17, f.n.3. 
isiSBE, XXS, Int., p. xix. 

See Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 350 f. 

67 
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created to inalco the world “ a vale of soul -in along ” — ^tlio 

iitnioHt that the later tnulitiou allowed is that if man had not 
agreed to light evil, he; would have been condemned to an 
eternal terror of Ahrima]!.^^'' All that orthodoxy did was to 
attennato the positive function of Ahriman — to conceive of 
him much as Plato conceived of Matter, namely, as a dia- 
phanous principle that mars the good creation of God and has 
no pov/cr to create anything except in an imperfect form.^® 
Still Zoroastrianism could not admit that, like the Satan of 
Jewish and Christian religions, modelled on its own Evil 
Spirit, Ahriman was created by Ahura Mazdah, that sub- 
sequently he rebelled against the latter and fell, and that, 
though in opposition to the good God, he was unable to create 
a realm of evil beings.”^ On account of these differences, 
Gasartelli, after giving due weight to the opinions of Moulton 
and others, is constrained to remark, “ There can, wc think, 
be no doubt that all through the Zoroastrian system, from the 
Avesta down to the Pahlavi theologians, the evil spirit is con- 
sidered as a real creator, and for this reason, oven apart from 


is stated, however, in the Dinhail that “ Omiazd allows Ahriman, 'ho 
father of evil, to commingle with his cieation for an allotted period for the expe- 
rience and training of mankind ’’ (Dballa, Zor, Th., p. 249). 

134 ro the Bnndaliislin, which is an old Fahlavi work based on the Damihi 
Kask, one of the lost hooks of llie original Avesta, there is directly indiiiated tin 
3.9-11) a choice made by the Fravashis -those pre-existing spiritual counterparts, or 
guardian geninsos, who wore the celestial prototypes of material creations afteiward 
produ-ed — to leave for a time their heavenly state and assume a bodily existence 
on earth, in order to overcome finally the opposition of Ahriman and ' become 
perfect and immortal in the future existence, for ever and ever-lasting.' — dackson, 
Zor, Silt,, p. 327. See C. dc Harlez, op. dt,, pp. 193-4, and Casartelli, op. ott„ 
p. 84, for the passage in question. See also SfSdetblom, op. oif., p. 322. 

iss The analogy is not to be pushed too far, for Ahriman was not the natexial 
cause of tlje world and materiality was not an evil in Persian religion. At 
tho some time he was the creator of a whole system of evil principles and powers 
independently of Ahura Mazdah while Platonic Matter is not independently 

creative although it has the capacity of marring the creation of the Good. 

See Moulton, Bor. Zor,, pp, 305, 826. 

337 bBiB. V, 112. See Jackson, Zor. fl'n., p. 231, for the arguments of 

SVhavA Viminih yioh&r, a dnalistii, work. The thawy of Ahriman being a 

reprobate angol who revolted against Ormazd, propounded at a later time, was 
obviously an imitation of Christian thought, (See Dhalla, Zor, Th,, p, 301.) 
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the queatioii ol hi» origiUj the system may justly bo termed 
dualistic.” 

It is indeed true that at least one Iranian sect, 
the Gayomarthians, taught that the Evil Spirit pro- 
ceeded from the Good Spirit by generation or 
creation — that the Evil Spirit was produced by an 
evil or doubting thought in the mind of Yaz- 
dan the Good Spirit as to the kind of being his rival (if such 
existed) would be ; but they took no trouble to explain how 
any doubt or evil thought could cross the mind of the Good 
Spirit at all. Their speculation or fancy would practically 
involve the assumption of a latent dark aspect in the Divine 
nature with which some of the pcst-Kantian thinlcers of Ger- 
many have familiarised us. The process of the world would 
commence with the breaking away of the irrational or bad 
from the rational or good aspect of God and would end with 
the final overtaking and absorption of the formei by the latter. 
Unlike the speculative dualism sketched above, this theory 
would not prove evil to be a necessary complement to Divine 
beneficence in creation, although its theological monotheism 
would perhaps be assured by its theory of the creation or 
generation of evil from within the Divine nature. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if the necessary .positing of Evil in the creation 
piocess is a worse solution than an involuntary emission of 
Evil out of the Divine Mind, and the comparative insignifi- 
cance of the Gayomarthian sect proves that its solution of 
the relation of Ahura Mazdah and Ahriman was not much 
superior to the orthodox dualism in popular estimation. 


V. 111. Jaskfion exprossoa a similar view : " We may believe that 
dualism in its cliaraoteristio Tersian form and especially in its moral and othioal 
aspects was first tanglit by Zoroaster himself " (Xor. Stu., p. 30). Hang 
diaracterises Zoroas‘er'B theology as monotheism and Ms speculative pMlosophy as 
dualism (op. cit., p. 303; see also Jackson, Zor. Stu., pp. 33, 70). 

139 ERE. V, 112; xi. 347; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 04; niialla, Zor. Tli., 
p. 301; Casartelli, op. cit., p. 62. C/. the origin of Kali out of Ambilia’s anger in 
Mflrl'anijejia-PurSifa, Ch. LXXXVIT. 

The word is derived from Gaijamaretan (raW.avi Gaijamart), the piimeval 
man (the first legendary king in Pirdusi's SJiah-vSmah), from whom Ahiira MarJali 
created “ the race of all Arian regions, the seed of all Arian lands.’’ — See Soigsi 
op. cit., I, p. 3;,BEE. i.206; sii. 866. 
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,We may very weJl believe that popular thought diviiled 
itself into two opposite camps. There were those who failed 
to see the utility of drawing any distinction between Ahura 
Mazdah and Spenta Mainyu and gradually identified the two. 

It was probably felt that while there was some justification 
for according some sort of independence to evil there was 
none whatsoever in the case of the good spirit. Spenta 
Mainyu had always been distinguished from the Amesha 
Spentas but its nature was not precisely fixed in the 
Gathic literature. Moulton has pointed out how strikingly 
similar is Spenta Mainyu to the “ Spirit of Yahweh ” in the 
Old Testament : “ there is the same combination of distinct- 
ness and identity, the same stress upon spirituality.” 
Jackson has similarly pointed out the resemblance between 
Ahura Mazdah and his Holy Spirit, on the one hand, and the 
Father and the Holy Ghost in the New Testament, on the 
other ; sometimes they are treated as two distinctly separ- 
ate beings and sometimes as practically identical.”* We 
have no means of ascertaining whether the Amesha Spentas 
were meant to replace the plurality of gods, and Ahura 
Mazdah and Spenta Mainyu any of the prominent dual divi- 
nities in the polytheism of the time (just as the trinity of 
Ahura Mazdah, Mithra and Anahita was formed later on 
probably in imitation of similar Holy Triads). But while 
Zarathustra had probably no objection against recognising 
the existence of maleficent demons, the daevas, by the side 
of Ahura Mazdah, he could not admit the existence of other 
beneficent gods who might share with Ahura Mazdah 
the homage of men. We should remember that 
although the names are to be found in the Gathas, the Amesha 
Spentas do not figure as a group of independent archangels 
before the Gatha Haptanghaiti, of which the authorship has 
been ascribed to the followers of the Prophet ; and as 

no Xu Yb. 8S.S Spenta Maiii3rtt feplaces Votu tXanat. — See Monlton, Ear, 
Hot., p. m. 

Ut Jlonlton, Ear. Zor,, p. 299. 

Quoted by Dhalla in Zar. Th., p. 24. See Dr. Modi Mem. VoZ., pp. 227, 
229. 

M3 Hang, op, ott., p, 170. 
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Spenta Mainyu did not attain tlie status of an archangel in 
this G-atha, or even later when the Amshaspands were in- 
vested with material domains in addition to spiritual ones, it 
shows that possibly the tradition of the inseparability of Ahura 
Mazdah. and his holy spirit was too well establishced to be 
abandoned or modified. In fact, in many a Gathic passage, 
e.g., in Ys. 33.12, 43.2, 44.7, 47 (most of the verses), 51.7, 
the holy spirit is one of the divine attributes of Ahura Maz- 
dah and those who saw the illogicality of dissociating 
a being from its essential attribute naturally refused to con- 
tinue the distinction between the two and thus ultimately 
Ahura Mazdah and Spenta Mainyu ceased to be distinguished 
as different principles. But while this saved an inner dis- 
ruption of the divine natmn, it accentuated the duality of 
Ahura Mazdah and Angra Mainyu, for there was no 
longer any shadowy Spenta Mainyu to represent Ahura 
Mazdah in his struggles with Angra Mainyu. And Angra 
Mainyu, because of the evil connotation, could not be funded 
back to Ahura Mazdah as one of his attributes. 

Thus the philosophical dualism which was introduced 
to explain the conflicts of moral life and spiritual conduct 
hardened into a theological dualism or ditheism under which 
name the Zoroastrian religion is generally known.^^® The 
Persian love of symmetry, which was responsible for match- 
ing every attribute, attendant, dominion or act of Ahura 
Mazdah with a similar one of opposite quality belonging to 
Ahriman, tended in the long run to divide the whole realm 
of being between the two and to invest them with equal 
existence and involve them in an eternal conflict.^® True, 
the final victory of Ahura Mazdah did not disappear from 
view ; but Ahriman was no longer subordinated to his bene- 
ficent rival. This dualism with its bearing upon practical 
life was fully elaborated by the heretic Manx early in the 
third century of the Christian era.^^^ The Pather God of 
Light and the Overlord of Darkness at first niled respectively 

See Paul' Bavoiid, op. cit., p. 48 

M6 Sea Oo8ar*elli, op. cit., p. 4 (with the Translator's footnote); p. 60 f. 

u» Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 220; Tr, Mag., pp. 64, 108. 

m Seo Jashaon, Besearehes in Maniohaeism, pp. 8-16; Zor. Stu., p. 187 f. 
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DVor ilio upper regiouK ol liglit and the noilior regions ui ilaj'k- 
aess uiul tlio boundaries ol these met at a veritabJo No-Man’s 
Land, called the Border, the invasion of whicJi by the powers 
of Darkness started the fateful conflict of the second period 
of the world’s history. The Father of Light, one of whose 
designations is 2ervan or Eternal Time, “evokes ’’ a num- 
ber of spiritual beings in succession and succeeds in recover- 
ing the light, which the Principle of Darkness had impri- 
soned, with the active co-operation of the faithful after the 
fourth evocation had ushered in Jesus to awaken Adam from 
the lethargy which involved sleej) and death. When 
Darkness and Evil will be imprisoned in the dismal abyss to 
eternity, the Third Time will usher in the eternal dominion 
of Light with its lost elements completely recovered. But for 
the fact that Man! taught the utter badness of matter and re- 
garded family life with unfeigned disfavour, ho would not 
have had to fall a victim to Zoroastrian perscoution, for at 
the time that be preached his doctrines Zoroastrianism itself 
had become radically dualistio with Ormazd and Ahriman 
conceived to bo in direct opposition to each other from the 
beginning of time as persons and not as abstractions or hypos- 
tases.”® The murder of Mazdak about 250 years after the 
martyrdom of ManT was also for a similar attack upon tin) 
family institution in addition to the preaching of socialistic 
and communistic ideas.”" But by that time the Sassaniau 
revival had given a new turn to the religious thought of Iran. 

The dualistic philosophy and the monotheistic theology 
in both of which Ormazd could figure were felt to be an in- 
congruity by a sect which had a fairly long history. The in- 
terest of the Zervanites was not so much religious as philo- 
sophical and, except in the official edict of Mihr Narseh, the 
prime minister of Yazdigird II, whicli affirmed that Zer- 
van existed before heaven and earth and begot two sons, 

MS Sea the quotation from Bznig of Goghp in Indo-Iranian Studies (Sanjam 
Comm. Vol), p. 186. 

148 See Two Versions of (lie History of Mazdak by Aitbur Christensen in 
Hr. Modi Mem. Vol., p. 821 f. 

Jackson, Zor. St«., p. 17Q. 

181 q^ie two other spellings are Zarvan and Zrvan, but, as usual, foreign 
spellings ate different. —See The Zareanite System in Sanjana Comm, Vol., p. 66. 
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the good and tlic evil spirit/® Zcrvanism does ]aot seem to 
liave won much popular or state sup})orl althoiigli Mauichaeism 
was a close imitator.^® According to this sjjceidation both 
Ormazd and Aliriman derived their existence from Zervan 
Akarana, “ Boundless Time,” who wanted a son who would 
create heaven and earth and all things therein but whom a 
doubt assailed, w'hether such a son would be born, after a 
thousand years of sacrifice had passed away. They were 
simultaneously conceived (whence they are ‘‘ twins ”) by 
their father-mother, — Ormazd, because of the sacrifice, and 
Ahriman, because of the doubt ; but Ahriinan was tlie earlier 
born, having forestalled Ormazd to 'whom Zervan wished to 
give the dominion, and claimed the right of primogeniture 
promised by Zervan himself. So for the first nine thousand 
years Ahriman could not be dislodged from the world and it 
is only at the end of this period that Ormazd recovered the 
kingdom from him and Ahriman was confined to the dark 
abyss unto eternity. It is only necessary to add that in 
Eznik’s version the 8un was created by the two spirits to ad- 
judge between their respective rights; apparently, then, 
Mithra was regarded as the mediator and protector of con- 
tracts not only between human parties but also between 
heavenly combatants, and Mithraism was in this way brought 
into intimate relation with Zoroastrianism of a sort.^® 


IS^Sanjana Coni»n Vol., p. 70; CaaMtelli, op. oit , p. 12 fj BBB. ix. SfiS. 

IBS Benvoniete, op. oit., pp. 77, 00. Sea, however, Sanjana Comm. Vol., p. 79 : 
" Zarvaniam mnat have been the form of the Peraian religion which came lo 
Armenia." Bee alao Casartelli, op. ctt., p. 3; 6 f. Benveniato thinks that Zarvaniam 
was pre-Zoroasirian (op. oil., pp, 114, 116). 

IH Por the various forms of this speculation or myth, see The Zarvanite 
System in Sanjana Comm, Vol., pp. 61-81 (esp. pp. 70-4 where the quotations 
from Eznik and ash-Shaliraatani are to be foimd) ; also Bonveniste, op. rit , 
p. 76 f; Hong op. «t., p. 13. Eznik’a criticism is still the best. — See Wilson, 
Parsi Rehqion, Appendix B, p. 642 f. 

In the Mainyo-i Khard one zodiacal sign was placed in charge of each period 
of 1,000 years. — Bee Casartelli, op. eft., p. 96. 

IIS Benvoniste, op. oit., pp. 70, 77, 88-90, 92 {Mithra =Srau8ha)i Moulton, Tr. 
Mag., p. 189; Sanjana Comm. Pol., p. Speaking of Mitro (Miliir) of Sassanian 
times as a mediator, Casartelli remarks ! ’’ It is however certain that the idea 
of mediation never existed in Mazdaism, The phrase signifies nothing more than 
‘ intervening |;otween,' not as a mediator hut as a judge pronouncing the sentence, 
giving lip the sinful to pim’shment and preserving from the attacks of the demons 
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It does not appear, however, that the monotheistic solu- 
tion of Zorvanism was very fruitful cither froxn the ix'ligious 
nr even from the pliilosophicRl point of view. VVe have no 
means of ascertaining Avhethor Zarathustra was famiJiar with 
the philosophy that left the determination of all things to 
Time, conceived not merely as a formal principle but also as 
a principle of causation ; his use of the word ‘ Twins ’ in res- 
pect of Ahura Mazdah and Ahriman in Ys. 30.3 possibly did 
not have the implication of their being in the same womb of 
Time as later mythology suggested.^®® But if Zervan can be 
traced back to the Achacmenian period at least up to the 4th 
century B.C. — and literary and archaeological remains would 
probably warrant it,“^ then it is not an improbable sugges- 
tion that the concept comes down from a still re- 
moter antiquity and that the Zarathustrian reform, 
in spite of its partiality for personified abstractions, 
deliberately set aside the abstract concept of Time 
OB too impersonal and intractable for religious purposes.^® If, 
on the other hand, the concept was devised later to overcome 
the dualism of Zoroastrianism itself, the Zervanite reaction 
is one of the earliest attempts to overcome the dif&culties of 
a dualiatic philosophy. We may in the latter case very well 
suppose that the mythological account was designed for 
popular understanding and edification at a time when the 
other personified abstractions of the Zoroastrian religion were 
being similarly clothed with flesh and blood in the manner 
of the pagan deities whom the Zoroastrian reform had super- 
seded. 


tlio righlecraa wlio need no mediation to obtain heaven." (Op, cit., p. 79.) See 
Hnart, Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilisation, pp. 84-5. 

156 M'oulton, Tr. Matj., pp. 26, 237. For the Zarvanites, see Dhalla, Zor. Th„ 
e. 208. 

tsi Damascins (Sth century A.B.) quotes from Eudemos of Bbodes (circa 
300 B.C.) and Blutaroh professes to follow Theopompus (circa 400 B.C.) in his 
reference to Zervan. The epitaph of Antiochus 1 (100 B. 0.) also refers to Endless 
Time. — See Sanjana Comm. Vol,, pp. 06, **76; Benveniste, op, cit., p. 78. For other 
references, see Sanjana Comm. Vol., pp. 61-81; Benveniste, op. cit., pp. 76-04, 
100-117. 

m Benveniste, op. cit., p. 114 (Zervanism Is pre-Zoroastri^! ; CasartelU, 
op. cit., p. 9 (it could not be much posterior to the Mazdayasnian Dusli&m). 
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That Time brings into existence all things and in due 
course destroys them again — ^that it is both a creator and a 
devourer, is such an obvious phenomenon that a philosophy 
based on the omnipotence, of time can hardly be expected to 
be a unique discovery. Both in Greece and in India — in the 
one in the myth of Kronos devouring bts own children and in 
the other in the theory tliat Kala (Time) creates, matures and 
destroys all things, we have similar religious and philosophi- 
cal ideas ; and the similarity with Greek thought did not 
escape the notice of some of the foreign writers who came 
across tho Zervanite account. But it seems that there was 
eome differonce of opinion about the exact nature of Zervan 
Akaraua. The Muinijo-i Khanl deseribes him thus : “ He 

is imperishable and immortal ; he is without grief, without 
hunger, without thirst, without aflliction, ever living, sem- 
piternal, whom no one can stay, nor remove his control from 
his affairs.” The religioxisly inclined would naturally regard 
Zeiwan as a personal being in a later tr^rdition even a wife 
has been ascribed to him.“* The impersonal Absolute (Brah- 
man) would naturally be congenial only to the Indian soil 
where the cognitive aspect was emphasised at the coat of the 
conative and where practices calculated to bring about the dis- 
appearance of the finite body by rigorous asceticism and celi- 
bacy and of the finite self by meditational absorption would 
tend to diminish the importance of personality as an indis- 
pensable condition of spirituality. But in Iran, where life 
was strenuous, the ideal of a householder’s life had a strong 
hold upon the mind of the people and belief in personal im- 
mortality (probably in a risen body) was an intcgi*al 
part of life’s philosophy, an impersonal God cordd not prove 
satisfying. It is only in India, among contemporary Parsi 

E.g., Moses of Chorene and the psendo-Agathangelos (both of the 6th 
century). — See Sonjana Comm. Vol., pp. 69-70. 

itOviii. 9 (quoted in EEE. ix. 807); Casartolli, op. eit., p. 7 
itiMonlton, Tt. Mag., p. 190; Uhalla, Xor. Th,, p. 306. 
lea Sanjana Comm. Vol., pp. 64, 88. •In Maniohaeism the Bret evocation by 
the Eather God of Light (Zervan) iiylndes the Mother of Life but not as a wife 
ot Zervan. — Bee Jachson, Besearoheo in Mariichaeiem, p. 9. 

Eor this habit of aecribiug wives to personifications, see EKE. ii. 88, art, 
AEXAK EBLIGBON. 

6R 
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TheosophisliH, tliat Zcrvan Akarana figures as an impersonal 
principle in the manner of Brahman and merging in the Uni- 
versal, as taught in Saiikara-Vedanta, has become a part of 
the creed. 

But even the Zervanites of ancient times wore not 
always interested in their First Principle in a religious way. 
Except in a mythology, Time is difficult to conceive in a 
personal way, and so what happened was that Zervan became 
identified with certain impalpable and impersonal principles. 
Orthodoxy itself drew a distinction between certain indepen- 
dent and uncreate beings and those that are created and 
contingent. To the former class belonged Time, Space, 
Light and Destiny which provided, as it were, the theatre 
of operation of the two contending Spirits and the law of its 
consummation. Eegarded thus, Time and Space would be 
principles in which creation takes place. Light and Dark- 
ness would constitute eternal abodes and modes of manifesta- 
tion of Ormazd and Ahriman respectively. Fate or Destiny 
would be the law that controls the future of Good and Evil. 
Zervan, we may believe, was latterly conceived not 
only as resolving the dualism of Ormazd and Ahriman 
but also as unifying these four impersonal princi})lcs 
Darraesteter has suggested that these four are phases 
of the original idea of the sky-god ; we find, however, 
that they were all associated with Zervan by native and 
foreign writers at some time or other, and thus Space,'®® 
Destiny and Light as also Time came to be signified by Zer- 
vaii in Zervanism, Manichaeism and even Zoroastrianism 


i63Dhalla, Zor, Th,, p. 364 It appears that 18th century Dasture who 
ossisted Anquetil du Perron in translating the Vendidad thought Zervanism to be 
orthoijx. — See Sanjana Gomm. Fol., p. 79; see also West, SBE, V, Int., p. Ixs. 

It4 lackaon, Zor, Stu., p. 34; G. do Harlez, op. cit., pp. 130, 132; Gasartelli, 
op. oil., pp. 10-11. 

IBS By Damasoius and Theodore of Mopsueetia. — See Sanjana Gomm. Vol., 
pp. 66-7. Eor Iranian references, see ibid., pp, 74-6. 

In Vendidad xix. 44 and Blr6zah 21 Sovereign Heaven and Boundless Time 
oocm' together. See SBE. ix. 867; Ja{drBon, Zor. Stti., pp. 82, 84; Benveniste, 
op. oil,, p. 97 (the identity of Ormazd with heaven is transferred from the identity 
of Zivan with the stony sky); also Gasartelli, op. eit., p. 6. 

ise Thtodsha (infinite space) as distinguished from ismSn (created heaven), — 
See CasarttiU, op, at,, pp, 10-11. 
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itself. The development of Zervanism into a kind of Fatal- 
ism must have been unpopular with the large body of Mazda- 
yasnians who had been taught by their Prophet to redeem 
the world and to be the architects of their own fate.^®’^ This, 
together with the very vacuous nature of Zervan conceived as 
Space or Light or Destiny, must have been responsible for 
the limited religious use of the concept in orthodox litera- 
ture : in fact, although occasionally Boundless Time is in- 
voked as a spirit, it is sometimes distinguished from 
Destiny and associated more frequently with heaven.^” 
Orthodoxy did not abandon the concept of Boundless Time, 
for it was Gathic in origin. What it did in Sassanian times 
was to regard it as a co-eternal attribute of Ahura Mazdah 
and neither his creator nor his creature.^^^ But though Zer- 
vauism was gradually discredited both as a philoso- 
phical solution and as a religious system (somewhat 
pantheistic in its implications) many of its features 


167 It has been pointed out that referenoBs to Fate are rare in orthodox 
Zoroastiianisni, the most notable ones bemg Tt. 8.2S, Vd. 6.8 and Sl.l. — Bee 
Sanjana Comm. Vol., p. 77. For references to later literature, see EBBl. v. 7VJ2, 
art. FATE; Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 164, 206. 

In the Pahlavi Dmlcard occurs the interesting passage (3 174.2) that “ in 
the rest of the world-creation theie are not such lords of their own will as the 
lord man, except Ood ereu alone." See, however, Tansar’s letter, quoted in 
Jackson, Zor., Stu., pp, 242-3 : “ The wise man should take the middle way between 
choice and predestination and not be satisfied with one. For the reason that pre- 
destination and choice are two bales of a traveler’s goods on the back of bis 
animal. . . If the two bales are equal, the traveler will suffer no embarrassment, 
his animal will be comfortable, and he will arrive at bis destination." 

For ihe whole subject, see Jackson, Zor, Stu., Fart II. The Zoroastrian 
Doctrine of the Freedom of the Will; also ERE v. 792; ix. 809; also Gasartelli, 
op. cit., p. 9. 

168 The Shalindmeh uses it in flio sense of Destiny, this being congenial to 
the predestinarian belief of its Muhammadan author. — See G. de Harlcz, op, oit , 
p. 130. 

169 0. de Harlez, op. oit., p 131; ERE. ix. 807 (quoting Mainog-i-Krat'' ; 
Casartelli, op. ott., p. 6. 

170 See Vd. xix. 44 ; Sirozah I. 21 ; II. 21 j Nynyish I. 8 ; see also Ys. 73 10. 
See SanjoTna Comm, Vol., p. 66. Casartelli suggests that Zervan might have been 
understood by some as ' a vast chaos, an infinite pre-existing matter ’ (ERE. ix. 
867; also op. cit., p. 7). 

171 EEB. ix. 867; Casartelli, op. cit., p. 10. In the Zatsparam, i. 24, Ahura 
Mazdah is the creator of Time (see ERE v. 792). See West’s Int,, EBFi, V, 
p, ixx. 
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passed over into tlio orthodoxy of later times. 
Possibly also it AVas felt that referring both good 
and evil to Zorvau Akarana did not remove the difficulty 
of conceiving contradictory functions in the Ultimate Prin- 
ciple while at the same time it reduced Ahura Mazdah to a 
mere demiurge whose own destruction was necessarily implied 
in his created nature. Apparently, the strength of mind 
nefjessary to declare even Ii^vara (God) as temporary, Heaven 
and Earth as equally destined to pass away, and finite spirits 
as illusory and impermanent in nature belonged not to theistu’ 
Iran but to pantheistic India where polytheism had accus- 
tomed men’s minds not to feel the want of a Supreme God 
and tbeogonic speculations had besides familiarised the idea 
of transitory gods — of gods that are born and gods that pass 
away in successive aeons of time.^^® 

Paradoxically enough, the future of Zoroastrianism be- 
longed not to the monotheistic bxrt to the polytheistic tenden- 
cies of Zarathustra’s message. We may very Avell believe that 
the Prophet’s intolerant utterances were followed with 
some amount of literalness by royal patrons in power except 
where, as in the case of the Achacmenian kings, political 
diplomacy or personal lukewarmness prompted the 
extension of the pantheon or reverence towards foreign 
gods.^” The Prophet had to contend against various 
inferior types of contemporary belief and practice, the 
nature of which can be inferred with some amount 
of certainty not only by studying the Vedic religion 
but also from the later developments of his own message. Not 
only were the powers of nature (fire, water, air, etc.) and the 
shiuing orbs of heaven worshipped, but departed spirits also 
received periodic homage from their descendants and the 
powers of darkness were suitably appeased or exorcised in 


UsCasaxtelli, op. e<t., pp. 13-4 : "These Zervanista were anything but a 
Btoall peculiai sect and they probably; foimed the most considerable part (.t the 
Mazdayasnians for a certain number of centnriee." 

ira See BEE. i. 201, art. AG-E8 OB THE WOULD (Indian). 
iWYe. 48.18; 48.6, 7. 

V6 Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. M-66 (esp. pp. 63-6); {jEB, i. 091., art. 
AOSAEMBMIANS; Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 78. 
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inferior cults. Personification of certain pervasive prin- 
ciples like Time, Space, etc., and of certain attributes and 
functions had also possibly taken place amoug the more philo- 
sophically inclined in Iran as in Vedic India; but, as in 
India again, the efidcacy of sacred formulae in driving away 
evil spirits — ^possibly also in ensuring the help of benign 
powers, was believed in. Possibly, as in Vedic India, sacri- 
fices were offered in the open on improvised altars or, as in 
Canaan, on hill-tops,^” and special classes specialised in 
priestly functions. The produce of the flock and the dairy 
was possibly the main ingredient of worship and it is likely 
that a certain amount of cruelty and drunkenness attended 
sacrificial rites. 

The Zarathustrian reform was primarily intended to 
establish the supremacy of One God and that not as a personi- 
fication but as an ethical personality. Schrader well puts the 
distinction between the two “ The characteristic mark of 
a personal god is that he is regarded as exercising influence 
outside of the sphere to which he owes his conceptual origin 
and his name. Personification, however, means, at first, 
simply the substitution of a human figure for the divine 
anima present in the phenomenon.” Ahura Mazdah is not 
a departmental deity like the Sun, the Moon, the "Wind or 
the Waters ; he is the One God who rules over all depart- 
ments alike, both physical and moral, but who is not res- 
ponsible for the evils of the world except those perhaps that 
are meant as punishment for sin.^” A passage like the fol- 
lowing could be quite in the spirit of Zoroaster, even if not 


17B We have it from Plutarch that Zoroaster taught the Persians to offer 
to Horomazes (Oimazd) offerings of tows and thanksgiving and to Areimanious 
(Ahrmian) offerings for averting ill and things of gloom. This would go against all 
Mazdaean religion, as Benveniste points out (p. 73). Tlus can apply only to 
Zervanism ip. 76) and Mitliraism (p. 74). — See Benveniste, op, oil., p., 69 1. 

177 We know that at least in the Achaemonian time.<> there were iipndaivis 
(houses of god), for Darius speaks of the places of worship that Gaumata the 
Magian had destroyed. — Bee Moulton, Ear, Zor,, pp. 62-3; Jackson, Zor. St., pp. 
196-6. See Huart, op. cit., pp. 81, 94, 9ff; also p. 49, f.n.l., where the temples arc 
supposed to belong to peoples coiiipiwed by the Persians. 

178 ERE. ii. 38, art. AETAN RELIGION. 

178 See ERE. i, 71. Contrast Isaiah 46.7 ; "I form the light, .and create 
darkness; 1 make peace, and create evil." But see Ys. 44.6. 
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actuall} composed by Jiim : “ jjej.Q praise wo Aliura Maz- 

dali, who created botli kine and holiness, and created waters, 
created both good trees and light, both the earth and all good 
things.” He himself conceives of Aliura Mazdah as the 
First and the Last, as one who in the beginning hlled the 
blessed worlds with light and created Right as well as men 
and other things and will at the end judge the actions of life, 
whether done in the open or in secret.'®^ By virtue of his 
absolute ovcrlordship ho will give a perpetuity of communion 
with Welfare and Immortality and Right with Dominion, 
with Good Thought, to him that in Spirit and in action is 
liis friend.^®® He is holy, for he has eternally decreed that 
actions and words shall have their meed — evil for the evil, a 
good destiny for tlie good.“® The Prophet exhorts his hear- 
ers to acknowledge their allegiance to Ahura Mazdah by their 
devotion and practical eonduct.“^ 

‘‘ Him thou shouldst seek to bring to us by praises of 
worship. “Now have I seen it with mine eye, that which 
is of tho good spirit and of (good) action and word, knowing 
by Right Mazdah Ahura.” May wo offer him homage in 
the House of Song ! 

“Him thou shouldst seek to propitiate for us together 
with Good Thought, who at his will mnketh us weal and woe. 
May Mazdah Ahura by his Dominion bring us to work, for 
prospering our beasts and our men, so that we may tlnough 
Right have familiarity with Good Thought. 


Ab a specimen of llie argnmenls by means of which Ahura Marahih'B 
responsibility for the creation of evil is established, we may quote Hang's transla 
tion of Ts. 48.4 ; " He who created, by means of bis wisdom, the good and evil 
mind in thinking, words and deeds, rewards his obedient followers with prosponly. 
Art Thou (Mazda 1} not he, in. whom the final cause of both intellects (good .md 
evil) exists?" (Op. oit., p. 167, with. n. 2.) Here is Moulton's translation of tho 
same passage : “ Whose, 0 Mazdah. makes his thought now better, now worse, 
and likewise his self by action and by word, and follows his own inclinations, 
wishes and choices, he shall in thy purpose be in a separate place at the lust " 
{Ear. ZoT., p, 378). 

ttOYs, 87.1. flee BBE. i. 71 for similar expressions in tho texts of tie 
Achaemonian kings. ' 

iWYs. 30.7-9, U, 13; see also Ys. 44,3-7; 47.1-3. 

18»Yb. 81.21; see aleo Va. 83.U, 12. 

183 Ys. 48.6; 61.6. 
iMYs. 46.8-10, 
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“ Him thou shouldst seek to exalt with prayers of Piety, 
him that is called Mazdah Ahura for ever, for that he hath 
promised through his own Eight and Good Thought that 
Welfare aud Immortality shall be in his Dominion, strength 
and perpetuity in his house.” 

We may very well believe that the Zoroastrian reform 
was intended not only to draAV men’s minds away from their 
many gods but also to emphasise the fact tliat God is wholly 
beneficent. Men must thank themselves if by choosing the 
evil path they separate themselves from rigliteousness and 
meet their doom at the Bridge of the Separator. God, whose 
association with Eight or Justice is inseparable, is relentless 
towards the individual sinner although His Beneficence or 
Mercy is manifested when at the renovation of the world the 
realm of suffering souls is also purified by molten metal and 
He reigns supreme over entire existence. This position 
curiously resembles the Hindu view that although according 
to the law of Karma no individual can escape the re-incar- 
nation he has deserved by his sin, yet the merciful Lord 
periodically dissolves the world at the end of a cycle (halpa) 
in order to give temporary respite from the round of rebirths 
to all suffering souls. The Parsi religion did not, however, 
provide for the return of the sinner to expiate the sins of a 
previous life nor for intercession on his behalf, immediatelj 
after his death or at periodic intervals, to speed his soul on 
to the realm of Ahura.^® So far Moulton is probably right, 
whatever might bo the value of his strictures on the inclina- 
tion of a section of the modern Parsi a who follow Hindu 
beliefs about transmigration instead of the Christian belief 
in the continuity of the departed soul in another realm under 
a merciful God who is able and willing to ab- 
solve a progressing soul from the bondage of evil 

by His own grace.^“ But, as has been pointed 
out so often before, in such matters strict logic can very 

185 Sea Dhalle, Zor. Th.. p. 347. ^ 

186 See Moulton, Tt. Mag., p 179, 191; Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 366. 

Ward puts the two view-pointe thus (Bealni of Ends, p. 491) ; The one 
(transmigration or reincarnation) seoures a continuity of environment that satisfies 
the imagination , of survivors, but at the»S8oriflee more or less complete of that 
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floldom be consistently maiiitainecl in any community, and 
it would not be difficult to show that the pi(ms ijoroastrian 
also cherishes the belief that Ahura can and does hear 
prayers and is merciful to the sinning soul that repents, 
and that other helpers are also available to give 
warning and to save the unwary son I from false 
steps and ultimate damnation. The Mainijo-i Khard 
distinguishes, for instance, divine Providence {hagho- 
hakht) and Destiny (hahht) as that^ which i, 
bestowed as the result of prayer and good action 
and that which is ordained from the very begin- 
ning.^®® Divine beneficence would be incomplete without a 
merciful consideration of the weakness of the human soul 
and the many temptations by which it is assailed from all 
directions. God must either' strengthen the power of resis- 
tance or give fresli opportunities or send timely warning or 


parsonal ooutinmty whwh wa mnat legavi as essentiftl. The other (tranafigiiration. 
presarves this, but transfers it to an unseen woild difftoult 'o realise ” 

The Bun-Dehaah piotiu'es the interral between death and Eanovation as 
tollowe !— 

" On the dea:h of a man the soul ie eeparoted from the body whicu is 
then mingled with the dust. If the souls, as they are in heaven and hell, still 
possess bodies, they are rather fantastic bodies made expressly for their »!ny in 
these places of reward and pumahment, because it is only at the tune of the 
fraMerStn that the bodies will rise uji from the dust. Though the elements ot 
the bodies will be then dispersed by wind and water, yet Aubarmazd will gather 
them up as easily as he has formed them in the womb of the mother.” 

The Dinkard adds that " if the body will be punished, it will be cm account 
of the sms ot the soul." — See Casartelli, op. cit., pp. 186-7 (also p, 29). 

W See Ys. Sl.4 : " Where is the recompense for wrong to be found, where 
pardon for the same? " See also Dhalla, Zor. Tli., p. 24: “ Strict are his laws 
and s'eru is his judgment. Yet he is not the indiscriminate dispenser of doom 
to erring humanity. His is the justice tempered with mercy, for mercy and grace 
aboimd in his divine kingdom." See Moulton, Bar. Zor., p. 162, 

Per later beliefs, see Dhalla, Zor. Hi., pp. 222, 224, 292-3; also Oasartelli, 
op. cit., p. 200. 

188 Oasartelli, op. cit., pp, 31-3. EBB. v. 792 quotes Visparad vii. 8 in 
this connection. 

“ Bablavi books depict a treasure-house where works of supererogation were 
etored for the benefit of those whose credit was inadequate. The idea makes the 
genuine Hamietakan impossible." — MoGlton, Ear. Zor., p. 162. See Pavry, The 
Zofoaetrian Doctrine of a Patwe Life, pp. 101-2. See also Caeartelli, op. cit., 
p, 196 (Trauslatar’s footnote). The prayer for all ie repeated in the Prefatory 
liturgy of the Airingan ceremony and jp referred to by Herodotus, — Sea Mod’ 
Tbs Beligiou$ Oeremoniea and Customs of the Parsis, p. 882. " 
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annul the consequences of sinful acts or relent after sufficient 
punishment has been inflicted. Zoroastrianism, like some 
other religions, has viewed with disfavour the conception of 
an eternal hell as being incompatible with Divine omnipo- 
tence and beneficence alike ; but, as Moulton points out, the 
thought of an eternal “House of the Lie” is not entirely 
absent in .the Gathas^^ where Divine justice and hatred of 
wrong are such prominent features. 

It is the Zoroastrian conception of the Amesha Spcntas 
(the Immortal Holy Ones), however, that was destined to 
have a far more interesting history. The term stands for 
a collection of six divine spirits which appears for 
the first time as early as the Gatha Haptanghaiti and could 
not have been very far from Zarathustra’s own thought. These 
are (1) Asha or Asha Vahishta (Eight, Uprightness, 
Truth, Order, Harmony) corresponding to the Vedic 
J^ta ; (2) Vohu Manah or Vahishtem Manah (Good 
or Best Spirit, Mind or Thought) ; (3) Khshathra or 
Khshathra Vairya (Wished-for Kingdom, Sovereignty, 
Dominion) ; (4) Armaiti ((the Vedic AramaU) or Spentd 
Armaiti .(Devotion or Holy Devotion, Piety) ; (6) Hauwatat 
(Welfare, Perfection, Perfect Well-being) ; and (6) Aynera- 
tat (Immortality). As their names imply, they 
represent certain abstract virtues, certain ethical concep- 
tions, with no naturalistic associations.^®” They do not 
form inseparable associates in the Gathas, lor they are men- 
tioned not only in leaser or bigger groups but also indivi- 
dually. They do not, again, exhaust the list of Gathic 
abstractions, for one at least, viz., Sraosha (Obedience to 
rehgious lore), is mentioned as often as Haurvatat,^®^ and 
another, viz., Ashi (Eecompense, Destiny), is closely asso- 
ciated with Armaiti. In fact, the similarity was so close that 


169 Tlio reffirences are to Xs. 46.7 ; 48.1 ; 46.11 ; 30.11 ; 31.20 ; 33.6 , 8. — See 
Moulton, Eor. Zot., p. 174; also p. 167. *But see Dr. Modi Mem. Vol., p. 283, 
for the PoTsi belief. 

190 Dballa, Zot. Th., p. 26 ; see Moulton, Tt, Mag., p. 22 f. 

101 See Mcftilton, Ear. Zot,, p. 97. * 

69 
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later writerB had no Rcruple in forming a heptad/®* adding to 
the list sometimes Ahiu’a Mazdah himself and at other times 
Sraosha.^®® The only personification having naturalis- 
tic association was A tar (Fire) which Zarathustra took over 
from the ancestral creed and this he converted into a religious 
symbol ; we may even guess that the Zoroastrian belief re- 
corded by Porphyry Avas both a mnemonic and a pun, name- 
ly, that Ahura Mazdah’s body is like light or Fire (Sfar)^®^ 
and his soul like Truth (arta^®® =asha). The two other 
spirits recognised by Zoroaster are Ox-Soul (Geush urvan) 
and Ox-creator (Geush tashan ) ; but they were probably 
created to provide a dramatic setting to the necessity of a 
new message of kindness to the dumb animals that are useful 
to man. In consonance with the spiritual interpretation of 
divine things, Heaven is described with a variety of spiritual 
epithets. It is indifferently called the region of Endless Light 
and Best Existence, the House of Song or Praise (Garo 
demana=Garothraan = Garonmana) and the House, King- 
dom, Pasture or Glorious Heritage of Good Thought or the 
Kingdom of Blessings.^® Quite in keeping with the spirit of 
the Prophet’s teaching, therefore, is the later description 
of the three heavens as those of Good Thought, 
Good Word and Good Deed — ^the three ethical prin- 
ciples of Zarathustra himself — ^which lead to the 

U 2 Monllon seas Babylonian influence in tbe raiaing of tbe numbeir horn six 
in seTen by later ■writers. — See Moulton, Ear, Zor., pp. 241, 99. 

lo Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 46; Q. de Harlez, op. ott., 'p. 138 (In tbe post- 
Avestan Barsi books only six Amesba Spentas are mentioned). Bor later loodifi- 
cations of this nnmber, see Dballa, Zor. Th,, p S26. Bor Jewish and Christian 
parallels, see Modi, Seligious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis, p. 483; 
Anthropological Papers, p. 178 (where resemblance between Zoroastrianism, on 
the one hand, and Judaism, Chiistianity, Keo-Platonism and Onosticism, on the 
other, regarding the theory of Seven Spirits, Bowers or Archangels is pointed out). 

iMIt i^t inteiesting to note that when later on special worship was paid to 
the Amesha Spentas, they ware regarded as descending to the oblation upon 
paths of light.— Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 47. Cf. Devayana in Hinduism. 

196 Dhalla says, “ Bho name asha, as it is generally now pronounced, must 
certainly have been pronounced in ancient times as arta or areta, the latter 
variant being also found, and it is equivalent to the Yedio rta.” (Zor. Th., p. 80). 

196 gee Moulton, Bar, Zor., p. 170 f. Bhc materialisation of the heavens 
and hells belongs to the Bahlavi period. — See Bhalla, Zor. Th., p. 196. Latterly 
Qarotm&n wais regarded as reserved erdusively for Zoroastrions (e.g,, in Arts 

Ifdmak).— see B, M. Madan, op. oit., p. SO, 
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realm of Endless Light. The Prophet dropped en- 
tirely the cult of the ancestors which, to judge 
from Vedio religion and the G-atha Haptanghaiti,““ must 
have been widely practised, and in its place substituted the 
conception of the man’s own spiritual self (daena) passing 
on to weal or woe — a conception that was later on 
elaborated into the theory that the departed soul is greeted 
on arrival at the Bridge of the Separator by his own con- 
science and religion in the form of a fair youthful maiden in 
the case of the righteous^” and in that of an old hag in the 
case of the unrighteous. All these go to prove that Zara- 
thusfcra’s reform was systematic and thorough in so far as 
it related to the spiritual transformation of material con- 
cepts. A similar transformation of the principle of Evil 
and the abode of the unrighteous completes the picture. 
The Daevas or diabolic spirits — ^the gods of the older religion 
worshipped with dark rites, could not be entirely banished ; 
but the other satellites of Angra Mainyu are Aka (or Achish- 
ia) Manah, Evil or Worst Mind, Druj, Lie or Wickedness, 
Aeshma, Wrath or Violence, and also Taromaiti, Heresy. 
We have no doubts left that nothing short of a complete 
inwardisation of religion was the Prophet’s objective even 
though he was obliged by circumstances to retain some of 
the material symbols of spiritual entities and acts. 

This would dispose of all descriptions of the physical 
attributes of Ahura®®^ and of the ethical personifications sym- 
bolised by the Amesha Spentas, Ahura is not surrounded like 

197 Yt. W,15 ; 3.3. It ia intetaatiug to note that Amitabha (Amida) of 
Japanese Buddhism signifies ' God ol Boundless Bight.' Bee Benveuiste, op. eit,, 
pp. 96-7. For later belief, see Casartelli, op. cit., p. 186 f. 

198 Ys. 37.8. 

199 See Moulton, Ear. For., p. S34. 

300 See Jaokson, The Mthios of Zoroaetnanism, in Sneath (Ed.), Evolutum 
of EMds, p, 148. This is supposed to have been materially eonceived as a lio-wi 
in Muhammadanism. — See Casartelh, op. eit,, p, 86. 

Ml signifiicance attaches to the Sassanion bas-rehef at Nokah-i Rustam 
in which Auharmazd appears mounted on horseback. — See Gasortelli, op, eit., 
p. 27; Jackson, Zor. Stu,, p. 47; Sdderblom, op, cit., p. 194. See Geiger, op. cit., 
I, Int., xxvi-Mviii. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty about the winged figure of Persepolia 
before which Darius stands, Gasartelli takes it as a representation of Ahura, but 
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Dyavis (Dyeus) by gods embodying the forces of natnrc — ^tbe 
son, tbe moon, starH, wind, ftre, earth, etc., but lie is at the 
head of a number of moral hypostases.®® The throne on 
which he is seated is not material or located in any spatial 
heaven or in the midst of any physical light.®® Tlic mouth 
or the tongue with which he speaks, the hands with which 
he distributes good and evil,®®’ the eyes with which he sees 
all things, secret and open, and the garment (of firmament) 
which he wears are none of them physically understood; 
when not poetically regarded, they express some or other 
spiritual attribute or function of Ahura.®“ Similarly, his 
fatherhood of Vohu Manah and Armaiti ®®® has no physical 
association about it, just as no sex-difference in the physical 
sense is intended to be conveyed when Asha Vahishta, Vohu 
Manah and Khshathra Vairya are later regarded as masculine 
(actually they are neuter nouns in the Gathas), Armaiti as 
feminine, and Haurvatat and Ameretat feminine in gram- 
matical declension but masculine as entities.®® 

How then were ‘ the Holy or Beneficent Immortal 
Ones,’ the archangels or ministering angels of Ahura of later 
times, conceived by Zarathustra? Moulton remarks,®® 
‘‘In the world of thought Zarathushtra lives among qualities 
and attributes and principles w^hioh are as real to him as 
anything he can see, but never seem to need personification. 
But the ideal never obscures the real for him, and his com- 
munion with shadowy spiritual essences leaves him free to 

MonUon considers it to be tbe Piavasbi of Abnra even tbongb tbe texts of the 
inscriptione nowhere refer to Pravashis. — See Monllon, Ear. Zor,, p. 260 j Heart, 
op. ait., pp. 81, 92. Pot later beliefs, see Hhalla, Zor. Th., p. 220 f. 

«B BEH. ix, 667, art. OBMAZD. 

tts In the Bundahishn Auharmazd has a fixed residence in eternal or endless 
light whioh is a brilliant space ; in Uie Dinlcart the rosidenre is created and there- 
fore non-eternal. — See Cass^elli, op. cit., pp, 26, 27 ; Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 172 
See quotation iiom Shayast H Shiyasi iSBB, Gh. X.V, 2) in Casaitelli, 
op, cit., p. 27 : "I am an intangible spirit,” says Auharmazd, " it is not possible 
to hold me by the band.” See West, SBE, V, p. S72. 

mnhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 20; lifonlton. Ear. Zor., p. 96. 

WDballa, Zor. Th., p. 21. See C. de Hailez, op. cit., pp. 136-6. 

MTiIoulton, Ear, Zor,, pp. 113-4; C. de Harlez, op. eft., p. 139; Dhalla, 
Zor. Th., p. 87. 

JOB Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. Qi'‘Tr, Mag., p. 23; OeigM', op. ciL, I, Int., 
p, xxxiiif. 
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come down to cows and pastures without any sense of incon- 
gruity.” But in regard to the Amesha Spentas the converse 
is almost true, i.e., although only ideally distinguishable 
from the Wise Lord, they are invested with a semblance of 
personality sufficient for identification and invocation. To 
quote Moulton again ‘‘The Ahuras (i.e., the .imfisba, 
Spentas and the other spirits mentioned above) are not really 
separate from Mazdah or subordinate to him : they seem to 
be essentially part of his own being, attributes of the Divine 
endowed with a vague measure of separate existence for .the 
purpose of bringing out the truth for which they severally 
stand.” Thus, while, on the one hand, the Prophet replaces 
Good Thought by ‘Thy Thought’ in addressing Mazdah, 
there are, on the other hand, at least two places (Ys. 30.9 ; 
31.4) where Mazdah and the others bearing the title Ahura 
are invoked together — an association that was exegetically 
expanded into the Heptad (and even larger groupings) in 
later literature just as an obscure Vedic passage would 
be expanded in the Purarias. In later times when Dualism 
had firmly established itself in the Mazdayasnian religion, 
Angra Mainyu was provided with a similar number of asso- 
ciates with qualities opposite to those of the archangels of 
Ahura Mazdah, and abstractions passed through personifica- 
tions into personalities.®^^ 

The moral hypostases are interesting in so far as they 
throw light on Zarathustra’s conception of the essential con- 
ditions of a religious life. The six Amesha Spentas fall into 
two groups, one representing what Mazdah is and the other 
what he gives. Good Thought, Eight and Dominion belong 

S09 Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 97; see pp. 100, 29S; Tt, Maij., p. 21 f; C. de 
Harlez, op. cit., p. 137. Bee Tr. Mag., p. 24 : Asba and Vohu Manoli aio not 
archangels at all, but Divine aUributes vnthin the hypostasis of Deity. 

2ia;^ot even consistently Uieie. See C. de Harlez, op. ot., p. 138. dsekson 
points out that to the six Amesha Spentas are added at different times Ahura 
Mazdah, Sraosha, itar, Goshfirvan, Ashi Vaiuhi, Airyaman, " Spirit of Wisdom," 
24 more (making a total of 30) who preside over the days of the month or 27 more, 
making a total of 33, which is the number of the Imds of the spiritual order {ratus) 
mentioned in Ys. 1.10, and, onriously enough, of the Vedic gods also in some 
enumerations. — Sae Hang, op. oit., pp. 276-6; Mills, SBB, XZXI, p. 198, f.n. 7, 

su The Host of Heaven and the Legions of Hell were Anally ranged on 
opposite sidp^ as follows : — 
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to the Lord while ho bestows on his devotees Devotion, 
WeU'are and Immortality but we must assume that the 
gifts arc also a part of his beneficent nature and represent 
the aspects of his holiness which prompt devotion, liis inter- 
est in the material wealth and welfare of his followers, and 
his solicitude for the good of his creatures’ souls.®-* 
Zarathustra considered all ethical and spiritual propriety to 
be summed up in Eight or Truth (Asha) and all evil in the 
Lie (Druj) ; in ihc Prophet’s eye Asha is probably more 
important than Vobu Manah (who is however more frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Gathas and assumes pre-eminence in later 
literature) and Lie is far more prominent an adversary than 
Evil Spirit.®^'' The Amesha Spentas represent, in fact, both 
divine attributes and conditions of human perfection : good 
mind, uprightness, devotion, conquest over evil, health and 
prosperity (and obedience to religious prescription) are the 
necessary elements of that spiritual life which culminates in 


AHDBA MAZDAH 

1. Vohu Manah /V 4. 

2 Asha Vahishta / 6. 

5, Khshatbra Vairya/ 7. Sraosha 6. 


Bpenti Armaiti 

HaurvatSt 

AmereUt 


3. Saaru 
2. Indra 
1. Aka Manah 



ASRA MAINYD 


0 . 

6 . 

4. 


Zairich 

Taurvi 

NaoAbaiihya 


The Spirita wilh the aame number are oppoaed to each other. — See Jackaon, Zor. 
Stu., p. 46 , 86; Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 113 f. See alao Caaartclli, op. cit., 
pp. 76 , 89-92; Dhalla, Zor. Th,, pp. 267, 264. 

114 Tb. 47.1; Vd. six. 43. Sea Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 114. Apparently 
even the aoul hod to depend upon Ahura for its immortality. See Eanga, The 
Spenta Mawiyv, in the Oathaa, in Dr. Modi Mem, Vol,, p. 229 f : he thinks that 
Spenta Mainyn ia a kind of mediator between God and man and eternal life 
oomea through hum alone just as in Christianity it comes through the Di-vine 
Spirit and the Son of God. 

113 Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 293-6. Bee the comparison between Judaism 
and Farsiem there; see alao Tr. Mag., p. 26. 

Ill 0. de Harlcz, op. cit., p. 137. See Moulton, Ear. Zor,, p. Ill : The 
priority of Adia over Vohumanah in the Gathas is not at all explicit. It may 
perhaps rest on the idea that Asha is more inclusive, representing Masdah's 
action, creation and law, and not onlyrthe "Thought" that in^iiee it. Hut 
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human immortality. To him that hath more shall he given : 
a person striving to possess these essential conditions of reli- 
gious life is assisted, as it were, by the corresponding minis- 
tering angels of Ahura Mazdah in the task. “ Piety pleads 
with the spirit in which there is wavering. ’ ’ The Prophet 
must have created these ethical entities in order to divert 
men’s minds away from the more prominent lower gods with 
special domains of their own whom they were wont to wor- 
ship and to satisfy at one and the same time the craving for 
plurality within the nature of God and the need of maintain- 
ing His unity. The measure of his success is to bo judged 
not by the recrudescence of the suppressed nature-worship as 
soon as his reforming hand was removed hut by the solicitude 
displayed by his successors to prove that the elements of 
nature were under the guardianship or leadership of these 
ethical principles, by the fact that the original functions of 
many of the revived Indo-Iranian deities were totally for- 
gotten during the period of reformation and these reappeared 
either as gods with different meanings or as demons possessing 
hostile qualities,^^ and also by the fact that new deities had to 
be locally invented or absorbed from foreign cults to fill an 


YoUumanah is oomprehensive enough. He is the Thought of Ood, and of every 
good man... .. He comes very near Mazdah’s " Spirit,” for once (^8- we 

actually find “ Good Sprit " replacing “ Good Thought.” ’ Bub see ibid,, p. 121, 
See also ibid., pp. 130-1 : ‘The supremacy of Tnith among the virtnes was 
as conspicuous for the settled agriculturists of Eastern Iran as for Darius, and 
his Persians in the West; and Zarathushtra was following the strongest element 
in the national character when he concentrated all evil into the figure of Ealsehoed, 
Dnij, the antagonist of Asha, "Truth’’ or "Eight.”’ See ibid., p. 897, the 
quoiation from Herodotus • " Most disgraceful of all is lying accounted, and next 
to this to be in debt." See Tr. Mag,, p. 31; Jnekson, Zor. Slu., pp. 43-8 (the 
order of frequency is Vohu Manah, Asha Vahishta, Khshathra Vairya, Bpenta 
irmaiti, Haurvatat, Araerotat). See Toraporewala, op. eit,, Ch. HI. The Path 
of Asha, esp. p. 46 : " Through the best Asha, through the highest Asha, may wo 
catch sight of Thee (Ahura), may wo approach Thee, may we be in perfect union 
with Thee I ” 

nsYa. 81.19. 

MJ Moulton, Tr, Mag,, p. 34. 

*17 See Hang, op. cit, pp. 372-9; Modlton, Tr. Mag., p. 88 Further changes 
took place during the Sassanian revival, e.g., of Mithia. — See Gasartelli, op. cit., 
p. 79. An interesting change is in the meaning of Apam Napat of the Vedas into 
the name of a locality in Tt. 6.73; 8.4. — j^e 0. de Harlez, pp. cit,, p. 160; also 
Dannesteter, S^, XXII l, p. 6 , nj. 
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impoverished pantheon. This probably explains why “ my- 
thological synonyms,” which arc so frequent in the Yedas, 
are almost absent in the revived pantheon of the Iranian reli- 
gion — it was expanded just enough to meet pressing needs 
but the mythology was never so prolilic as in India although a 
few ancient myths and some new ones, with occasional vari- 
ants, made their appearance. Even these were mostly connect- 
ed with cosmogony and legendary heroism*’® and not, as in 
India, devised to embellish the tales of gods and demons in 
their family histories and their feuds, fancies and friendships. 
C. de Harlez rightly remarks, “ The Avestan mythology is 
throughout earnest, rigid and ethical in tone. There is here 
no exuberance of imagination, no erotic adventures nor divine 
progeny. Everything is linked up with the struggle of life 
against death, of good against evil.” *“ 


See rnde-lTaiwon Studies (Sanjana Comm. 7oI.), p. 303 f. : Iran's 
Primeval Heroes and the Myth of Om First Man by A. J. Carnoy. Wilson in 
Parsi PeUglon, p. 687 f, gives an abstract ot the Historical Legends of Persia 
(see Appendix I). 

3U 0, de Hoides, sip. oit,, p. 14S. See also Bbolla, Zoroastrian Givilisatior^ 
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God in Zoroastbianism ; Post-gathic 

The later history of Zoroastrianism shows that the 
purity of the Iranian Proiphet’s reform was less lasting than 
that of the Prophet of Arabia. Possibly this is due to the 
fact that he had to contend against more formidable difficulties. 
The Aryan pantheon was much fuller and more spiritually 
conceived than that of the pre-Islamic religion of the 
Arabian desert, and possibly there were schools of traditional- 
ists, poets and priests in Iran who could conserve the ancient 
beliefs and practices much better than the Arabian poets 
and the keepers of the ICa'ba and who probably outlived 
Zoroaster’s puny successors in the task of continuing the 
reform.^ The environment, again, was more favourable in 
Arabia than in Iran ; for in the latter there was nothing 
corresponding to the monotheistic communities of the Jews 
and the Christians of Arabia, and the surrounding. natioms, 
Semitic, Aryan and nomadic, w'ere overwhelmingly poly- 
theistic. Then, again, political supremacy favoured a fiimer 
foundation of Muhammadanism, and the political head being 
also the head of the infant Church, religious persuasion and 
political coercion could go hand in hand in Islam’s career of 
conquest.. An idea of what Zoroastrianism, which was not 
exactly a tolerant religion,® might have been if more 
powerful state-support than that of the court of Vishtaspa 


■i See Monltoa, Nor. Nor., p. 301, -where a distinction is drawn between Moaea 
and Zoroaster. The word Iran is a corrupted form of Aryan. 

a “ Pho Dinkart upholds the di-vine nghl of longs and stales that if the tem- 
roral power of the glorious king Jomahid had been blended with the spiritual power 
of the supreme priest Zoroaster, the Evil Spitit would have lain low long ere this, 
and the Kingdom of Bighteousneas would have been ostablishad on earth once and 
for ever.” — ^Dhalla, Zor. Th„ p. 190. ' 

It also sancldonB the use of force for the conversion of the aUeas. — Ibid,, 
p. 198. <• 

The aUeu faiths -were branded as the promptings of che E-vil Spirit, and 
were declared to be teaching a vile law, opposed to the pure Im of Mazda. — Ibid., 
p. 199. (See Gh. XXlU.}. 

60 ' 
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had been available at the inception of the reform, 
can be formed if we refer to what it did become Finder the 
Sassanids when Zoroastrianism became the state religion, 
was purged of some of its excrescences, and put down the 
schismatic movements of Maul and Mazdak.® What actually 
happened after Zoroastrian reform, however, was that anoient 
beliefs and practices were driven underground in localities 
where the reforming party was in power and the counter- 
reformation began as soon as circumstances became favour- 
able. Not only did such old beliefs as survived return in 
their original form or as modified by lapse of memory, 
absorption of foreign materials,^ and the Prophet’s reform, 
but, as in Buddhism, Christianity and Muhammadanism, 
the Prophet himself became the locus of a new cult and 
distance of time and space only served to magnify his spiritual 
proportions and miraculous powers.® In the absence of any 
local Aryan scriptures of the type of the Vedas® we are unable 
to reconstruct the religious life of pre-Zoroastrian Iran with 
absolute certainty and our only guides in this matter are the 
kindred Vedic literature and such survivals as arc recorded 
in the extant Iranian literary works and inscriptions. It is, 
therefore, likely that, as Moulton observes,’^ “ the S'ashts, 


SeoederB were perseented amd apostasy waB made a capital crime by the 
Zoroaetrian Olwiroh. Bee UlbaUa, Zof. Th., p. 201. See olso Huart, op. dt., 
pp. 164, 169. 

t Oasarlelli points out that even then separate tendemaes could be distin- 
guished in the classical treatises of the period. — Op, dt., p. 8. For Mani and 
Mazdak, see Huart, op, dt,, pp. 177-84. 

t See Moulton, Bar. Zor., p. 201 (West and South Iranian star-cult), 238-43; 
Renveniste, op. oit., p. U. 

t To quote UhaUa's words (Zor. Th., p. 196) : “ Zoroaster is a historical 
personage in the Gathas. In the later Avesta he is surrounded by an aureola, and 
becomes superhuman; but in the Fahlavi works his personality is enshrouded by 
miradas, and he is transformed into* a myth." See Geiger, op, cat., H, App. T. 
OudUAsp and Zoroaster by Spiegel (esp. p. 196 f.). 

• We should rememW that even the Avostan script has not been recovered — 
the Avesta we possess is in Pahlavi script written from right to left. — See ni‘ 
AVESTA in BEE. » 

F Moulton, Ear, Zor., p. 182; Die. Bib., IV, p. 988; Benveniste, op. oit., 
p, 20 f. BhaQa dissouts from this view ; " It eeems to us that we tread a very 
delicate path when we set aside as non-Zoroastrian all that does not appear in thq 
Gafflias.” (Zor, Th., p. 77.) ^ 
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and kindred parts of the Avesta, represent with tolerable 
exactness the unreformed Iranian religion ” and “ they are 
posterior to Zarathnshtra in time but not in matter.” 

It is evident that the Prophetic reform had overshot its 
mark — the people at large were not yet ready for the dis- 
appearance of so many age-long beliefs and practices. Just 
as in India the absolntistic Upanisadic speculations became 
thcistio towards the end and were then mellowed down 
further by the infusion of a new polytheism of the monar- 
chical type, so also in Iran the earlier attempts to bring the 
Prophet’s abstractions into relation with the physical world 
were followed by the re-introduction of much of the older 
polytheism and demonology. The method adopted originally 
was probably, as in India, exegetic — ^the writers professed to 
do nothing more than systematise the Prophet’s utterances 
and draw out the implications of his teachings ; and, as 
often happens, this probably led to some amount of tamper- 
ing with the sacred texts to make desirable interpretation and 
elaboration possible. In this fashion, the Amesha Spentas, 
the Pravashis, the sacred drink, oblations in the Fire, the 
Yazatas that rule different realms of being, abstract and 
concrete, and personificatioim of the requisites of ritual and 
magical formulae made their appearance.® The distinction 
between this later Zoroastrianism and Vedicism is noticeable 
in one important particular, namely, that Ahura Mazdah 
continued to be the one Lord over all and the lesser spirits 
were regarded as performing their functions under his 
supremacy and direction f otherwise people in Iran invoked 
these archangels (Amesha Spentas or Amshaspands) and 
angels (Yazatas, Yazads or Izads)“ for boons with sacrifices, 
pretty much as the Yedic people invoked the gods in India. 
As Moulton says,^ ” The monotheistic theology is preserved, 
out it can hardly be said that monotheistic religion remains.” 

« Moulton, Tr. Mag., pp. 88 , 90. ' 

9 Subject to rare lapses noticed below. See Moulton, Tr. Mag., pp. 8fi-7. 

19 CaBarlelli disapproves of the use of the words ‘ archangel ’ and ‘ angel * 
for Ameshospaud^ and Yaaatas. — See Op. 4*t. P- 76. 

11 Mouiton, Tr. Mag,, p. 100. 
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And we should add, dualism became more prominent with 
Ahriman acquiring a more pronounced individuality and 
independence and spoiling the work of Ormazd by his counter- 
creations in every realm oi being. C. de Harlez correctly 
describes the development of Zoroastrianism when he says^* 
that “ the Monotheistic tendencies predominate in the 
Gates, dualism in the Vendidad, naturalism in the Yasna 
and the revivified cult of the spirits in the Yashts.” 

Apparently, the return of the nature-gods was mediated 
by the association established between the ethical attributes 
of Ahura and certain elements of the physical world with the 
help of obscure Gathic passages or of the ordinary laws of 
cause and effect. Possibly the political conditions were still 
unfavourable for a direct return to nature-worship and it is 
not improbable that Zoroastrian intolerance was responsible 
for the disappearance of the class which could reinstate the 
suppressed beliefs and practices in their purity and entirety. 
In every period of religious or social reform the hand of 
oppression falls most heavily on the priestly class as being the 
Gonservers and custodians of ancient wisdom : we may very 
well suppose that the suppression of the older priestly class 
by the reformers is responsible for the loss of much of the 
Aryan tradition in Iran as compared with India where the 
Upani^adic seers did not care much about the type of God the 
people worshipped (although most of them looked upon the 
sacrificial cult with disfavour) and were not sufficiently 
interested in social weHare to seek political aid to enforce 
their own spiritual views on the people at large. So it 
happened in Iran that during the period of oounter-reforma' 
tion some of the older Indo-Iranian gods lost their original 
functions, if not actually degraded into demons, while others 
— ^possibly those who had at one time a strong local support 
and lingered in popular memory — ^not only recovered their 
functions hut possibly had an extension of their dominion.^’ 


W 0. de Harlez, op. ait., p, 132; bGb Moulton, Tf. Mag., p.-64. 
11 See DbaUa, Zor, Th., p. 97. 
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Later Zoroastrianism remained true to the Pro])het’s 
teaching in the sense that it always strove to maintain the 
supremacy of Orma 25 d“ and the superiority (at least in theory, 
if not always in practice)^ of the personified abstractions 
which in the Gatha Haptanghaiti received the collective name 
of the Amesha Spentas (Immortal Beneficent Ones). But, by 
extending the pantheon with the Yazatas (the Adorable 
Ones) and the Pravashis (the Guardian Angels) and treating 
them practically as lower gods, it seriously threatened the 
Prophet’s monotheism and in fact tended to view spiritual 
powers in an anthropomorphic fashion. Thus, while in the 
Gathas Ahura Mazdah is most spiritually conceived and the 
various qualities serve, like so many facets of a single 
diamond, to indicate his single spiritual nature, in the younger 
Avestan religion these divine attributes are not only indepen- 
dently, though subordinately, conceived hut are assigned 
distinct elements of. nature as their special domains. “ In 
this way Vohu Manah, conceived by the Prophet to represent 
Wisdom and Spiritual Enlightenment as gifts of God,” 


14 Except that ho u ocoaaionally lepiesenled as -worshipping some of the 
Vazatos (see below). 

It Gasartelh, op. oit., p. 76. 

It Soderblom, op ctt., p. 190 Moulton Hunks that the Aineshospands ai'f 
vived Zarathushtra only in name.— Tf. Mag,, p. 79. Benyemsta thinks that their 
uhstraot names are certainly Zoroasiriaii in origin but that each of them has taken 
the place of a formerly deided oloment whose name was abolished (op. dt,, p. 88). 
In SliSyast 15 -Shayast, Oh. XV, 4 (SBB, V, p. 373), it is said that Auhormazd anJ 
the Archangels each produced his (or her) own creation, 

17 The fliBt of Ahura Mazda's creation was Vohu Mano, " Good Mind ” 
(both good intoUigence and good moral sense), in consultation with whom he pro- 
duced all his other creatures, just as in the Old Testament (Ptov. 6) Wisdom is 
tibe first creation of Jehovah, and stood bosido him as master-builder when God 
established the heavens and the earth. Wiiat is said of Vobn Mano in the Gathas 
is somotimes strikingly similar to what Bhilo saya about the Logos. Larmesteter 
was led by this lesomblance, among other things, to thinlr that the Gathas (which 
ho regarded not as the oldest part of the Avesta, but as comparatively recent) were 
directly influenced by Jewish Aloiandriap philosophy. — G. X. Moore, KUtory o] 
lieligtons, I, p. 381. This theory fell practically still-bom, and no Iranist of re- 
pute accepts it, for notices of the Gathic religion are older than Thilo by some 
centimes. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 9f. ; Tr. Mag., p. 6 Soderblom, op. oit., 
p 191, For Wisdom and its relation tS Divine creation in the Mainyo-i Khard, 
see Casarlelli, op. cit., p. 34 f.; for Vohnman, see p. 44 f. 
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becomes, by virtue of certain stray associations with cattle 
in the G-athas,^® the patron deity of cattle in later litera- 
ture.^® Asha Vahishta, who represents Divine Righteous- 
ness or the Divine Law of Harmony in individual and social 
life, becomes, through similar Gathie association,*® the lord* 
of fire or light.*^ Khslidthra Vairya, Divine Rule and JBene- 
fiecnce, comes to be regarded as the lord of metals,** probably 
through association with the Molten Metal which would 
finally establish the kingdom of righteousness. ** Armaiti, 
Holy Skill, Piety or the devotional counterpart of Righteous- 
ness,*^ becomes the presiding spirit of earth which provider- 
pasture to cattle*® and gives continued life and indestructi- 
bility to tlie bodies of the righteous.*® Haurvatat, Welfare 
or Perfection that comes from physical vigour and endurance 
and a sense of righteous and joyful living,*^ becomes the 
genius of water,*® and Ameretat or Immortality, which 


«Ys. 20.7, 8; 31.10; 47.3. 

u See Dhalla, Zor, Th., p. 29; Jackson, Zor, Siu„ p. 49; C. de Harlea, op. 
ott., p. 140. 

MXs. 84.4; 43.9; 46.7; 81.3. For other rolerenoes, see Dhalla, Zpt. Th., 
p. 43 (under ATAB} 

31 Dhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 35; .Taokson, Zor. Stu., p. 49; 0. de Harlez, op. ctt., 
p. 141. So alao Agni and B*’®' in Vedas. — See Lojnmel, Some Corresponding 

Conceptions in Old India and Iran in Dr. Mods Mem. Vol., p. 262. 

32 Dhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 37; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p BO; C. de Harlez, op. 
ctt., p. 142; Monlton, For. Zor., pp. 111-2. 

33 Ts. 30.7; 82.7; B1.9. See Monlton, Ear. Zor., p. 167. 

34 Dhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 37 f,; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 60; 0. de Harlez, cd 
rtt., p. 142. 

3BTb. 47.8. 

38 Vs. 30.7. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 860, f.n.4. He associates the word 
■with Aril nxHta, Barth Mother (Ear, Zor., p. 112). The difficulty is that the Vedas 
know both Mother Barth and Aramati; the confusion ■would then be pre-Zoioastrien. 
“ This presumes burial as practised by the Iranians, and notably by the Achaeme- 
nian kings." 

Soderblom thinlcs that Zarathushtra saw in the earth a symbol of resigna- 
hon, pety and devotion (op. oit., p. 201). For resurrection of the body,, see Dhalla, 
Zor. Th,, p. 239. » 

37 Dhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 40; Jackson, op. eit,, p. 61; 0. de Harlez, op. oft., 

p. 1^. 

38 Dhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 41; Jacksos, Zor. Stu,, p. 62; 0. d^ Harlez, op. oU., 

r. 143. 
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stands far the deathlessness and felicific reward of the blessed 
in Paradise,® is set over plants,® possibly on the basis of 
a Gathic passage which mentions them all together and O’’ 
another which declares them to be for sustenance 
(possibly ambrosia and nectar).® Thus, out of the Prophet’s 
sp ’.ritual message, posterity managed to get the presiding 
geniuses of earth, water, fire, plants and animals and also 
of metals. In no time were the other realms also provided 
with appropriate spirits and in fact duplicates were in soii'C 
cases also supplied,® and even dual divinities.® We have 
it from Herodotus that the Persians worshipped the vault of 
the Sky, Sun, Moon, Earth, Eire, Water and Winds and also 
the Assyrian (and Arabian) Mylitta (Anahita), corresponding 
to the Greek Aphrodite (Venus), which Herodotus identifies 
by mistake with Mitra — a true enough picture of the un- 
reformed religion of Iran to which Zoroastrianism almost 
completely reverted in popular worship.® 

When once the flood-gates were opened it Avas difficult 
to stem the tide of now intrusions into Zarathustra’s spiritual 
monotheism. It seemed as if the abstract and the ethical 
were in some danger of being swept aivay by the concrete 
and the material. The secondary associations also began to 
encroach upon and replace the primary meanings, and this 
led to the personification of the ordinary objects and attributes 


39 Dballa, Zot. Th., p. iO; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 61; C. de Harlez, op. 
eit., p. 148. 

aODhalla, Zor. Th., p. 41; Jackson, Zor, Sfu., p. 62; C. de Harlez, op. cit., 
p. 143. 

31 Ys. 61.7. 

33 Yb, 34.11. Bee Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 40; Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 363, n.l 

33 Asha Vahishta and Abor for file (possibly the one was tho transcendent and 
the other the immanent spirit of fire) ; Apam NapSt (retained m AbSn Yasht) and 
Ardvl Bfira AnSbitS.; Armaiti and Zam. 

3* " The more prominent of the dual divinities ore Ahnra-Mithro (corres- 
ponding to the Mitra-Varuna of the Vedas), Hvarekhshaeta-Mithra, Mithra-Raahnu, 
Mithra-Raman, Rashnn-Arshlal, Eaman-Vayn, Daona-Chisti, Ashi Vanghuhi- 
Farendi and Asman-Zamyat." — ^Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 99. 

35 See Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 891-4, with footnotes; Benveniato, op nt., 
p. 26; Ys. 88 and 42.3. For the derivation of AnShita, see Moulton, Ear. Zor., 
p. 288; Benvunisle, op, cit., p, 621, • 
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of the Gathas into angelic beinga,*® J?or ooiitcniplation of 
Divine attributes there was substituted the remembrance of 
Divine names^’’ and, as in India, the magic of manthra 
(mantra) often came to be regarded as more potent than faith 
in Divine grace and omnipotence.® Though higher in the 
spiritual hierarchy, the Amesha Spentas begin, in fact, to 
be outslione by the Yazatas, and, as Dhalla remarks,® “ the 
angels Anahita and Tishtrya, Mithra and Verethraghna figure 
more prominently'’'' than the archangels Vohu Manah and 
Asha Vahishta, Armaiti and Ameretat,” and some of them 
appropriate the longest rolls of praise. The Pravashis,'"^ 
again, make their appearance in the Avostan religion for tlie 
first time, although it is not unlikely that the introduction 
was facilitated by the Prophet’s reference to the soul of the 
Ox (and of the Kine) laying before the Heavenly throne its 
woes on earth and to his own self being ohosen to succour it 
in distress.® 

We have in the worship of the Pravashis the revival of 
that cult of ancestor-worship which is such a prominent 
feature of the Hindu religion from Vodic times'’* and which 

M Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 76. He q-uoks as illuBtrationB Daena, Chisti, Mithra, 
Baman, Bata, Manthra, Air^amtui, Asha, Hwe, Maonghah, Asinan, Ushah, Atar 
and Zam. See also p. 196. 

n. M. Maclan in his Discourses on Iranian Literature (p. 4f.) disBooiates 
himself from the view that the Tazads and AmBh&BpendB are peraonal entities (an- 
gelB and arohaogels) — ^he oonsiderB them to be either abstract qualities or material 
objects personifled, 

W See Ormazd Yasht (Yt. 1). 

38 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 76. 

39 Ibid., p. 78. 

^Dhalla mokes o guarded atat^nent about their recognitioia by Zoroaster 
IZor, Th., p. 78) while Moulton rejects them in toto aa objects of Zoroaster’s 'vene- 
ration. (Tr. Mag., p. 86 f.). 

* Dr. Modi defines HravasH as “ that power or spiritual essence in a sub 
stance wh’ch enables it to grow," “ Pravashi is a spirit, a guardian spirit, inher- 
ent in everything, amiuate or inanimate, which protects it from decay and enables 
ii to giew, fionrisb and prosper " (JReligious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis, 
p. 400). 

D. M. Madan thinks that the translation of Pra-vashi by guardian spirit or 
guiding spirit is 'wrong; it ought to mean the indmduality that makes the world 
progress or advance (op. eft., p. 10). 

«Ys. 29. 

33 See Barth, Religions of India, p. 22 f, ; Dhalla, Zor, Th., Oh. XV; Geiger, 
op. ait., I, p. 118 f. ■ , 
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must have been a feature of Iranian religion also, judging by 
the early re-appearance of the belief after the Gatbic 
period was over/^ If this were so, then, Moulton 
thinks,^® the conception of the daena or self, the totality of 
one’s ethical individuality (as distinguished from the urvan 
or soul, the principle of conscious personality), was 
“ Zarathushtra’s deliberate substitute for the fravashi ” and 
hence, characteristically enough, the daena belonged to the 
righteous and the wicked alike while the fravashi belonged 
to the righteous alone. It is in their capacity as the souls 
of ancestors that the fravashis took interest in their living 
descendants, were invoked and worshipped during the last 
ten days of the year including the five intercalary days (the 
Muktad), and had the month immediately following (i.e., 
the first month of the year) and also the i9th day of each 
month dedicated to them;^^ in return for such acts of filial 
piety they blessed the house and promoted birth in the family” 

*<T8. 87.8. 

Moulton, Bar, Zor,, p, 364; fr, Mag., pp. S6-7. 

In Yt. 18.166 the five ' sonle ’ ot apiiitual elements of a man ate tba 
vitality, the self, the perception, the soul and Uie Fravashi (Monlton, Ear, Zor., 
p. 266 with fn. 2], or the spirit, conscience, perception, soul and Fravashi (Dar* 
inoeletsr, SBE. XFHI. p. 330). See also 0. de Harlez, op. 198, for the later 
grouping from the Great Bandeheth; also Jacdrson, Zor, Stu„ p. 133. For the dis- 
tinction between soul (urvan or Bavfin) and guiding spirit (Fravashi), see Modi, 
Bel, O'er, and Cue. of the Pareie, p. 416 f. By the end of the Fahlavi period both 
of these spiritual faculties, namely, the soul and the Farobar, came to be oonsi- 
dered as one and the same. — ^Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 245. For the modern reform move- 
ment to keep up the distinction and to stop intercessory prayers for the dead, eee 
Dhalla, Zor, Th,, pp. 347-8. SOderblom questions , Moulton’s distinctioa between 
the daena and the fravashi as above. Bee Moulton, Ear. Zor., p, 359; Casartelli. 
op cit,, p. 86; Geiger, op, cit„ I, p. 194 with fn. 2. 

Moulton, Bar, Zor., pp. 267, 201; Tr, Mag., pp. 169, 179; EBB. vi. 117; 
Dhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 148; 0, de Harlez, op. cit., p. 187; Jackson, Zor. Sttt., p. 60i 
BBE. i. 466 ; Modi, Bel. Cer. and Cm. of the Pareie, pp. 423 f, 460 f. 

The period is called Hamaspathmaedaya, when man was supposed to have 
been created by God, the order of creation being the heavens, water, earth, vegetable 
creation, animal creation and man, to each of which a Gahambir or seasomil 
festival of five days is dedicated (Modi, op, cit., p. 448). The Fravashis 
of the dead are offered cakes of meat and flour [myazda) in the funeral ceremony 
called the afringan (homage) and there is a ceremonial partaking of tho sanw by 
those present and qualified to take them. For the ceremony, see Modi, op, dt., 
p. S91 f. For the gSharibars, see EBE. lii. 129. 

u See Moultqp, Bar, Zor., p. 270, foie references. Yt. 18,6, 16, 160, 167 ; 
Dhalla, Zor, Th., p. 148 (the Fravashis are dreadful whan offended). 

61 
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and also increased the means of their sustenance, namely, 
plants and waters/® But other strands of thought also 
entered into this fravashi-idea. The fravashia came to be 
looked upon not only as the beneficent souls of the departed 
good but also as the guardian angels or protective genii of 
individuals and societies — an evtonsion of function to be 
found in the doctrine of saints in Christianity and of welis in 
Islam,®® But their beneficent activity ranges over wide realms. 
To quote Moulton:®^ “They are essential for promoting 
birth : they nourish animals and men, waters and plants ; 
.they guard sun, moon and stars ; they are constantly present 
in battle as givers of victory ; they watch over the Lake,®* 
the stars of the Great Bear, the body of the sleeping 
Keresaspa,®® and the seed of Zarathushtra, in preparation for 
the final Eenewal. In time of drought they vie with each 
other to procure water from Vourukasha, each for his own 
liouse, clan -or district.” Naturally, the Bravashis began to 
be regarded not merely as the departed souls of dead ancestors 
but also as the spirits of the glorious dead, of the past heroes of 
the Iranian world. In the Parvardin Tasht a list of some 
of 'the secular and spiritual heroes, who had at any time 
advanced the cause of the Zoroastrian faith, is to be found.®® 
" It is not improbable that the magnitude of the tuslc 
involved led to a dissociation of the Pravashis into two differ- 
ent grotips. The Pravashis as the souls of the departed had 
to be invested with powers out of all proportion to their 


WlfoTilfen, Ear. Zor,, pp. 271, 277-8. See Xs. 44.4. 

SOMonlton, Ear. Zor,, p. 279 ; 0. de Harlez, op. eit., p. 188, For the 
order bf precedettee among the Frayaahie, see 7t. 18.17 (eee Moulton, Tr. Mag., 
p. 109), 

tlMonltoni', Eat. Zor., p 278; see Bhalla, Zor. Th., pp 14S-7; Spiegel 
MenioHm’ Volume, p, 197 f. 

ta Lake Eansaoya in irhieb the seed ol Zaratbnstra ie xairacnlously preserved 
tai the time of Saosh^ant'a oonception. See Moulton,' Ear. Zor,, p. 89; also 7a<dc- 
eod, Zoroaster, p. 91. 

The m^hical hero 'who was not admitted into heaven for being a party to 
thh qnenchihg’ of fire, but whose bo^y would bo raised from the dead by Sraosha 
and NairyoB'a^'ha in order that he might slay Azhi Dahaka on the eve of the final 
Eenovation. Bee Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 288; Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 176; also The 
liegitti''of Ker&Sspa in Spiegel Memorial Volume, jp. 98"8. 

Ho. dal Earles, opi eif,, pp. 191-2; Geiger, op, ott., I, p, 116 f. 
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capacities M^hen embodied on earth as men and they "were 
also required to protect beings and domains with which as 
men they could not have had any tangible relation. Almost 
as a matter ol necessity, therelore, there was evolved the idea 
of Eravashis of the elements and of the non-human world of 
life — of the sky, water, the earth and fire, of plants and 
cattle, and, in fact, of the entire creation of the good spirit;®® 
the innumerable and unnumbered stars that are visible were 
regarded in some later literature as the fravashis of the 
terrestrial worlds, for every creature and creation.®® But 
once the view was accepted that every creature must have a 
guardian angel it was difficult to exclude any inmate of the 
spiritual world from the operation of this fancy. So the 
theory was propounded that even the Yazatas and the Amesha 
Spentas — ^nay, oven such abstract entities as Manthra, the 
community taken as a collective whole, and creation in general 
had fravashis of their own.®' And the climax was reached 
when even Ahura Mazdah himself was furnished with a 
Fravashi of his own,®® — ^the only entity not possessing a 

(5 0. de Hailez ooiisidois them to be only poetio fanoies and not as seriona. 
ly intended (op, oii,, p. 191). See Houlton, Bar. Zot., p. 262; Dballa, Zor, Th., 
p. 144; Modi, op, cit,, p. 41L. 

According to tbo Avesta, all natural objects have their Fravashis, hnt not 
the objects that have been made from these natural objeots. One is reminded in 
this connoction of the Flatonic discussion about tho types of objects that have Ideas 
(and also of the ‘ x>atterU8 ' of tho Bible). See Modi, op, cit,, p. 412, 414. 

tt All the named stars are ordinary stars ; others are Fravasbis ; moreover 
the named constellations themselves have Fravashis.— C. de Harlez, op. ait,, pp. 
194-6; also Cesartelli, op, ait., p. 86; Monlton, Bai. Zor., p. 281; Geiger, op. cit., 
I, p. 119. Casartelli points out (Op, cit., p. 86) : "We no longer find in the 
Pehlevi books the fravahars of Auharmazd and other celestial spirits. On the other 
hand we still meet with the fravahars of animals and inanimate objects, as the 
earth, cattlo, trees and waters, and they are mixed up with those of the pious 
in paradise " (See also C. de Harlez, op. eit., p. 196), 

Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 274; ERE), vi. 118 (fravashis of house, family, 
clan, district); G. do Harlez, op. eit., p. 191. Moulton compares the E'ravashi 
attached to a community with the ” princes ” of nations in tho Book of Daniel 
and the " angels of the churches ” in the Apocalypse (loa. cit.). See Die. Bib., 
rv, p. 901. For comparison with the Roman manes, see Modi, op, ait,, p. 426, 
n. 2, See Vs. 19.18. See also Moulton, The teaching of Zarathuahtra, p. 88. 

® Sea Moulton, Ear, Zor., p. 976; Tr. Mag., p. 103; Vt. 13.60; Ye. 28.2; 
26.2, 7, Moulton suggests that the Ogure in the Porsephs has-relief is not of 
Ahura but of his Frovashi (Ear. Zor., p. 260)«In this case possibly tbs Fravashi is 
not a guardian angel but a double (see Monlton, Ear, Zor., p. 266, for the mean- 
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fravashi being Spenta Mainyu, presumably because at the 
time Ahura Mazdah came to possess a fravashi Spenta Mainyu 
had been identified with him and did not need a separate 
fravashi for himself.®® 

Eeference has already been made to the heavenly synod 
where the aggrieved soul of the ox was offered consolation 
by the promise of sending down Zarathustra who was present 
there, and also to the belief that in due time the savioiu's of 
the wo.rld would appear to rout the forces of evil. This led 
to the development of the idea that not only the dead and the 
living but also the unborn have fravashis; in other words, 
the souls of beings were invested with pre-existence as well 
as immortaiity,®® and this ante-mundane existence assimilated 
them still further to the archangels and angels and established 
their right to the reverence of men. Thus, we are told that 
not only do they help men as their special protectors all 
through their lives, admonishing them through their intelli- 
gence and their conscience and carrying their prayers to G-od 
and His gifts to them, but they return to heaven when life 
has been well lived and thence continue their protective 
activity to the succeeding generations also.®^ Now, it is this 
element of pre-existence that was later expanded into the idea 
that for the first three thousand years of the world’s history 
the Fravashis had only a spiritual existence in heaven®* and 
that it is only when Angra Mainyu invaded the dominion 
of Ahura Mazdah that they volunteered to fight the Evil Spirit 
in order to obtain care-free immortality at the Eenovation. 
The informed reader will at once remember the Platonic 
theory of the souls or essences of things existing in the world 

ing ol G«mu8; also Modi, op. cit., pp. 418-9). Sea Moulton, The Teaching o] 
Zarathnshtra, p. 96. 

fitBhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 86. 

^Modi, op. cit,, p, 416 f. See Jaokgon, Zoroaster, p. 28 j also Spiegel 
Memorial Volume, pp. 99-106. 

II It ^ould bo temombered that a man could inyoke the aid of other fraya- 
shie also although he tyee aiipposed to be \inder the special protection of one fra- 
yadii.— .See EHE. yi. 117. 'As to the ultimata destiny of the frayashis of thoee 
who had not liyed well it is difficult to get an exact answer. The Sad-iar Bunia- 
hUh (and al-Biruni) consigned theiuoto bell. — Set BEE. yi, 117. 

H See BEE. i. 906; yi. 117. 
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of Ideas before incarnating themselves (and the resemblance 
becomes closer when we find that both Platonism and later 
Zoroastrianism placed each soul in his own star) ; but it is 
doubtful if Zoroastrianism ever seriously contended for the 
eternity of the Pravashis since that would take them out of 
the creative activity of Ahura Mazdah.“ 

But it is easier to multiply entities than to assign to them 
proper functions. We may very well believe that the puritans 
of the faith did not take kindly to these innovations and that 
the more they ignored these creations (or revivals) the more 
zeal did the connter-reformationists show to prove their reality 
and power. Judging by parallels from other religions, 
specially from Hinduism, we may almost take it for granted 
that the mediating spirits like the Amshaspands and the 
Fravashis and the departmental deit'es like the Yazatas 
served to bring God nearer the hearts and homes of men and 
to introduce a sense of sanctification of their surroundings 
much more effectively than the one Ahura Mazdah whom 
Zarathustra had preached. A God that serves all purposes 
in all fields equally at all times is as good as one that serves 
no special purpose of the individual at all. Why, again, 
should the Lord of all creation personally look to the details 
of administration when even an earthly king has so many 
assistants and servants? That the latter is obliged to take 
help because he is not omnipotent, omniscient and omni- 
present, and not because it is beneath his dignity or beyond 
his desire to do so, is what men with a sense of their own 
limitations do not understand and appreciate. Wishing un- 
consciously to get rid of the drudgery and the inconvenience 
of having to do everything for themselves, they ascribe to 
God a host of helpers so that He may enjoy the comforts of 
His sovereign majesty unalloyed by the troubles of personal 
administration. A solitary God in a lonely heaven, again, is 


«The other point of distinction wouU be that the Ideas mamfeetea them- 
selves in dasses vfhereas the Fravashis were for individual hemgs or groups tato 
as a whole. Jn Mediaeval speculation gn Europe, however, the embodunent of an 
Unt in a single angel was not unknown. 
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so repugnant to the human mind that even in strictly mono- 
theistic religions the provision of messengers and agents (in 
addition to internal distinctions of the Divine nature) has not 
been felt incongruous with the omnipotent majesty of God. 
It is not improbable that so long as geographical location and 
spatial attribute play any part in the conception of heaven 
and so long as human immortality is conceived in terms ol 
translation to this heavenly residence and persistence ol 
separate individuality, the idea of other denizens of heaveu 
will never disappear. It is in conformity with strict logic, 
therefore, that the Advaita Vedanta denied at the same time 
tile existence of a spatial heaven and its denizens and the 
eternal persistence of finite individuals as separate entities. 

The introduction of concrete celestial beings by the side 
of Ahura served not only to jeopardise the monotheism but 
also to alter the conception of divine nature. Thus, the full 
effect of occasionally counting Ahura Mazdah himself among 
the Amesha Spentas was seen when he was considered to be 
a Yazata himself — a god among gods, and provided, like the 
other Tazatas, with a Fravashi of his own. Nay more : he 
is often depicted as sacrificing unto the minor divinities,®^ 
who are admittedly his own creations, not always to invigo- 
rate them by his offerings against their demoniac adversaries 
(as when he sacrificed to Tishtrya against Apaosha, the 
demon of drought) but for boons, as when he prays to Ardvi 
Sura Anahita “ with the Haoma and meat, with the baresma, 
with the wisdom of the tongue, with the holy spells, with the 
words, with the deeds, with the libations and with the right- 
ly-spoken words,” to bring Zarathustra to think, speak and 
act after his law.®® He does the same to Mithra, the lord 
of -wide pastures, in the shining G-aronmana®® and to Yayii 
in the Airyana Vaejah and the latter grants him the boon 


MSoe nholla, ZoT. Th., p. 79 f; Moulton, Tr. Mag,, p. 99, 

*5Yli. 6.17-8; see alao 8.60-8. 

~ (tYt. 10,1384 also. 99 «nd 60-1— Sei p.iSAllii (Albnza) ia Ibe abods i<l 
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that he (Ahurk Mazdah) will smite the creation of Angra 
Mainyu while nobody would be able to smite the creation ol 
the Good Spirit.®^ We must remember that during the later 
Avestan period dualism became more pronounced and it was 
probably felt that Ahura Mazdah needed the assistance of his 
own creations to undo the work of Angra Mainyu. In fact, 
not only the Yazatas but also the Pravashis are regarded as 
coming to his assistance. Ahura Mazdah is made to say that 
had not the good, powerful and beneficent Pravashis helped 
him, the wicked Druj would have smitten the good creation 
and Spenta Mainyu would not have been able to overthrow 
the kingdom of Angra Mainyu Thus, the Yazatas and 
the Pravashis not only assist Ahura Mazdah in the mainten- 
ance of creation and the uprooting of evil, but without their 
boon and help his victory over evil would have been delayed or 
become uncertain. Ddring the Pahlavi period practically this 
type of belief persisted,® while speculations about the nature 
of Divine revelation to men introduced a distinction, as in 
Mosaic revelation, between the visual presentation of God 
(which was denied) and His symbolic presence in fire of His 
empirical manifestation through sound (which was affirm- 
ed).™ We are not to suppose, however, that at any time of 
its history Zoroastrianism was tempted to forsake thb spiri- 
tuality or the pre-eminence of Ahura Mazdah — ^the exceptions 
when he is treated on the same footing as his creations afe 
so few that they only serve to prove the general rule. 


16.2-4, See also Vt. 16.44 Where Vaya coUb himsell tbe All-smiting 
hecausa be can smite the creataons of both the Gtxid Spirit and the Evil Spirit. 
Darmesteter draws attention to the fact that Zeus is represented aa doing the 
same thing to Thetis, Prometheus and Hecatonchirs (SBE, IV, p. Ixi, n.6). 

es See Dhalla, Zot. Th., p. 8G, 146. For tbe functions of the FraTaebis, see 
the opening lines of Tt. 18 (Farvardin Tasht). 

n In Sh&yast la-Shdyast (Ch. IX. ll'S) we an told that the 
angels and the guardian spirits of the righteous must be inrited to a ceremony, 
for without that invocation it is not poSsible for them to keep the evil away.— 
SBE, V, pp. 812-4,. 

70 CaBortelli, op. oft., p. 27; Dhalla, Zor. Tfc., p. 221 : A later test ‘spsaks 
of Ormazd as taking hold of tbe Prophet's hand and giring hiiA wisdom' in the 
shape of water to swallow. 
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In later Zoroastrian literature it ia the Ameaha Spentaa 
that siitfered the greatest amount oC transformation, for AAhen 
concrete gods were in demand abstractions and attrilnites 
were the least satisfactory from the devotional point of view. 
Even in the later Avestan literature, as Dhalla ]-)oints out/^ 
“ the archangels, who are higher in the spiritual hierarchy, 
have either to content themselves with short laudatory com- 
positions or go entirely without any special dedication ” 
while some of the longest sacrificial hymns are composed in 
honour of the Yazatas ; and “ some of the attributes that are 
the prerogative of Ahura Mazda alone are lavishly applied 
to the leading angels, but the authors are sparing even to 
parsimony when they confer honorific epithets on the Amesha 
Spentas." Even in the Haptan Yasht, supposed to be 
specially dedicated to the Amesha Spentas, praises of some of 
the Yazatas and of the Eravashis of the faithful fill nearly 
half the space. Bach is provided with a fravashi like Ahura 
Mazdah himself, adthough their old unification through Ahura 
is retained by means of the suppositioo. that these fravashis of 
the archangels are all of one thought, one speech and one 
deed, have the same father and commander, namely, Ahura 
Mazdah, and see one another’s soul.'^ What is more im- 
portant to note, however, is the tendency to think of tliem 
in concrete shapes. They dwell in Garonmana, the highest 
heaven, w'hich is less often thought of as the abode of praise 
than as the region of endless light ” (just as the Gathic 
Humata, Good Thought, Hukhta, Good Works, and 
Hvarshta, Good Deeds — the other three heavens in order of 
excellence, respectively become the realm of the Stars, the 
Moon and the Sun), and there they occupy golden seats (like 
Ahura Mazdah).” Tf Geldner’s suggestion be correct, it 
appears that Vohu Manah was worshipped in the form of 

n Dhalla., Zor. Th,, p 78. 

MTt. 18.88.4; 19.16-20. 

n similarly the Vedic heaven ia rooana, the lumiuona space, and when 
three heavens are distinguished they are called frt rooanil.*— Macdonell, Vedir 
Misthalogsv p, 9, 

7iVen4. 10.81, 82, See also Dhallft- Zor, Th,, p. 276; Qeig;^, op, e4t., I, 
ljD4< with In, 1; laekson, Zor, SU, p- 147, 
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an image which, when defiled, could be purified hy an appro- 
priate ceremony.™ It is not improbable, therefore, that the 
iconic worship of Vohu Manah (Omanus or Omanes), if not 
of Ameretat also, in Cappadocia, described by Strabo,™ was 
a radical innovation, prompted by the desire to obtain im- 
mortality in Garonmana where Vohu Manah rises from his 
golden seat to welcome the soul of the faithful led by his 
beauiiful Daena." It has often been pointed out that the 
Apocalyptic literature of the Bible owes much to Zoroastrian- 
ism and it is in Apocalyptic visions that spiritual things tend 
to assume pictorial form it is no wonder, therefore. tb.at 
the Spirit that greets the pious soul should bo more material- 
ly conceived than the other Amesha Spentas. At a still later 
age Vohu Manah is represented as supplying the new arrivals 
in heaven with gold-embroidered robes and golden thrones 
while material comforts are purveyed by the Fravashis,™ 
All the Amesha Spentas are represented as coming down to 
the oblations in a shining pathway™ as befitting dwellers of 
the region of light in whose presence, later writers tell us, 
Zarathustra fails to see his own shadow.” 

Further deterioration of the ethical side of the Amesha 
Spentas takes place during the Pahlavi period although their 
spiritual character does not disappear altogether. Thus, 
while their beneficent nature is emphasised by the belief that 
they form an assembly three times every day in the fire-temple 


75 Vena. 19.20-8. Bee Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 101. The Pehlavi esplanation ia 
different. — See 8BB, IV, p. 310, n.6; p. 211, n. 1-4. 

75 Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp, 100, 409; Tr. Mag., p. 79. Benveniete (op. eit., 
p. 68 f) equates Omanes with Verethraghna ; see the whole discussion there. See 
also Jaokson, Zor. Stv., pp. 49, 83; Dhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 81. 

77 Vend. 19.31. lu Vend. 7.63 Ahura Mazdah is represented as welcoming him. 
See CasartelU, op. oit,, p, 73, for Sassanian hehef. 

Bee Bahman Tasht. 

71 See Monlton, Tr, Mag., p. 76 in. this connection. 

79 See Dhalla, Zor. Th,, pp. 179, 277; aleo Yt. 33.18 where the oil nt 
Zaremaya (apring-butter) is anpplied to the aoul at the coRunautd of Ahnra 
Mazdah. 

MYt. 13.84; 19.17. 

•1 See the reference in Dhalla, Zor.^Th,, p. 226; aee alao C. de Harlee, ep. 
of., p. 181. • 

62 
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and “ shed good works and righteousness around for the 
advantage of the devout votaries that frequent the sacred 
places,” it is maintained at the same time that the prayers 
and offerings must be performed with accuracy®* — ^the same 
emphasis on formality which characterised the "Vedic religion 
during the period of the Brahmanas. They have not only ' 
special days dedicated to them but they have their favourite 
flowers®* and also their special domains or elements 
to protect, namely, men, animals, fire, metal, earth, 
water and plants.®^ Woe unto him who observes the 
virtues that they represent but fails to take care 
of the concrete things that are under their special 
charge 1 To quote Dhalla " Yohuman, for instance, as 
the genius of good mind, did not emphasize the faithful 
adherence to good thoughts, but contented himself with re- 
minding the prophet to teach mankind to take care of his 
cattle. Artavahisht, tlie genius of Eighteousness, gave no 
command to Zaratusht to exhort men to follow the path of 
Eighteousness, but taught him that the best way of pro- 
pitiating the heavenly spirit was to propitiate his fire.” 
Dhalla refers in this connection to a Pazand penitential 
prayer of the 4th century A.D. in which the penitent *' craves 
forgiveness for any offence that may have been committed by 
ill-treating the earthly object over which the genius presides ’ ’ 
but no mention is made of the offence against the abstract 
virtue over which the archangel in question presides. The 
horror of defiling the elements*® as also a considerable lapse 
from spirituality in worship naturally arose out of this attitude 
of mind. In fact, the material association had a reper- 
cussion upon the nature of the Amshaspands themselves, for 
we are told that they assumed visible forms and came to the 

<8 See niialla, Zor. Th., p. 227, 

® Sea Modi, op, oit, pp, 396-7. The cook is the favouiite bird of Vohuman 
(see CaeartelH, op. oil, p. 74). 

M Dhalla, ZoT. Th,, p, 227. These are supposed to have been revealed to 
Zoroaster in separate visions by the archangels. — See Jackson, Zoroofter, pp. 46-9, 
See also p. BO for conference -with Haoma and other angels. 

tt Dhalla, Zor, Th,, p. 196? see OiBartolli, op, eit., p. 76, 

W See Dhalla, Zor, Th,, pp, 288, 284, 
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court of King Gushtasp (Vishtaspa) as envoys of Ormazd to 
certify the divine mission of Zoroaster,®^ just as they had once 
descended to convey to earth the Pravashi of the Prophet on 
a stem of the Hom-plant and to his mother his material 
essence mixed with milkJ® Nay, when Zoroaster met 
Vohuman, he could accurately notice his gigantic size, his 
face, and his dress ; even his wide steps did not escape the 
notice of the Prophet when being led to the council of the 
Amshaspands.®® The Parvardin Yasht had told of the fine 
body of the Pravashi of Ahura Mazdah and of the beautiful 
and active forms wherewith he clothed the Amesha Spentas i"® 
popular imagination look the matter in the way usual to it 
all the world over — ^it materialised the conception as thorougli- 
ly as circumstances would permit.®^ 

It is doubtful, however, if the Amesha Spentas would 
have been materialised so far had not the conception of the 
Yazatas been developed in the meantime. Eeference has 
already been made to the fact that the craving for familiar 
contact with the spiritual powers partially rehabilitated the 
pre-Zoroastrian polytheism albeit in close alliance with the 
Prophet’s own religion. When spirits rule each department 
of nature and each spiritual quality, their number must be 
very large. Although about forty only are mentioned in the 
Avestan texts, “ they are numbered by hundreds and by 
thousands and by hundreds of thousands, nay even more."’* 
Some of them have come down from Indo-Iranian times — 
Mithra, Airyaman, Haoma, Verethraghna, Parendi, Rata(?), 
Nanyosangha, Apam Napat, Ushah and Vayu can be easily 


MDhalla, Zor, TJi., pp. 19B, 229; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 47; Zetoaster, pp, 
66. Ashavahisbto and the Propitious Fire (Buizhin-MitrS) accompany 
Vohuman. 

U Sec Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 24-6. 

MDhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 196, 228; Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 41. 

MYt. 13. 80-1. 

tl As an illustration of materialisation may be cited the attribute 'swiftest 
chargers’ giiren to the Amesha Spentas in the Oathas (Ys. 60. 7) and its 
transformation in the Persian Zortiisht Namah into the statement that they 
rode upon wonderful horses. — See Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 47. 

tt See nhalla, Zor. Th., p. 96; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 66; also Gasartelli, 
op. cit., p. f* 
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identified by their Vedio names” and are mostly nature -gods. 
But there were others of Iranian growth, some spiritual and 
some natural in origin, orf only a few of whom Vedio parallels 
are known : these are Atar, Ardvi Sura Anahita, Hvare* 
khshaeta, Maonghah, Tishtrya, Drvaspa, Sraosha, Eashnu, 
Eaman, Daena, Ohisti, Erethe, Easanstat, Ashi Vanghuhl, 
Arshtat, Asman, Zamyat, Manthra Spenta, Damoish 
Upamana and Anaghra Eaochao.” Very often the personifi- 
cation is thin and the worship lapses from the adoration of 
the presiding spirits to that of the natural elements them- 
selves and regarding a few of them details are exceedingly 
scanty. They arc of both sexes, the sex depending genera 'ly 
upon the type of work or virtue represented.” Some of them, 
again, go together on account of functional affinity and form 
dual Yazatas. To quote Dhalla f “ Mithra as the sovereign 
lord of wide pastures forms a pair with Ahura ; as the lord of 
light, he works in consort with Hvarekhshaeta, tlie gcjuius 
of light; as the lord of truth, he works in company with 
Eashnu ; and as the lord of plenty and prosperity, he enters 
into comradeship with Eaman, The more prominent of 
the dual divinities are Ahura-Mithra, Hvarekhshaeta-Mithra. 
Mithra-Eashnu, Mithra-Eaman, Eashnu-Arshtat, Eaman- 
Vayu, Daena-Ohisti, Ashi Vanghuhi-Parendi and Asman- 
Zamyat.” If the last be taken as the Iranian equivalent of 
the Vedio Dyava-pythivi and Eashnu-Arshtat and Daena- 
Chisti be excepted, it is interesting to note that in the above 
list an Iranian and a Vedic god are paired together, possibly 
to indicate what Iranian Yazata should be taken as equivalent 
or allied to what pre-Zoroastrian deity, and that Mithra 's 
pre-eminence in popular favour is shown by the fact that at 
least four Iranian gods are needed to take over his different 

WSeo DhaUa, Zor. Th., p. 98. Some Vedio gods like Indr*, Sarr*, 
K&itatya, etc., have become demons in Zoroasttianism. 

MDball*, Zor. Th., p. 97. „ 

^Tbi<L, loc. cit. 

WTbis step falsified the description of Diogenes that the Magi condemn 
the use of images, and especiaUy the error of those 'who attribute to the divinities 
difference of sex.— Bee Moulton, Tr, Afiig., p. 99. 

V Dhalla, Zor. Th., p, 99; also p. 106. 
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functions, indicating thereby his past glory and presaging 
his future greatness in the Mithraic cult. It is well known 
that when Mahayana Buddhism was developed, a similar 
identification of the new Buddhistic deities with the old 
Hindu gods also took place and that when Mithraism began 
to spread in the West a similarity between Greek and Iranian 
deities was established, as of Zeus and Ormazd, Apollo and 
Mithra, Verethraghna and Herakles.®“ 

The whole theory of Yazatas (Izads) was brought into re- 
lation with Zoroastrianism in a number of ways. The Yazatas 
are the creatures of Ahura (some like Atar being regarded a? 
his children, just as Vohu Manah, Asha and Armaiti were 
in the Gathas),® and they transmit his will to mankind 
and assist him in the maintenance of his creation. They 
are divided into two classes — spiritual and material. Ahura 
Mazdah is the greatest and the best of the Yazatas and is at 
the head of the heavenly division, while Zarathustra is the 
chief of the earthly Yazatas.^® Then, again, the Amesha 
Spentas are recognised as higher in the spiritual hierarchy, 
and in the Persian Calendar the first seven days of the month 
are dedicated to Ahura Mazdah and the Amshaspands and 
the last 23 days are dedicated to the Yazatas The 
Zoroastrian litanies (Nyaishes) began with a homage to 
Ahura Mazdah and sometimes to the Amshaspands also. In 
later times was propounded the theory of Hamkir, according 
to which the Yazatas were supposed to be the collaborators, 
auxiliaries or fellow-workers of Ormazd and the Amshaspands, 
the assignment being to Ahura Mazda Dai pa Adar, Dai pa 
Mihir and Dai pa Din ; to Vohu Manah (Bahman), Maonghah 

gs See BBB. It. 764; McoUon, Ear. Zor,, p. 107. J'aokBon, Zor. St., p. 17S. 
The leference is to the Insoription of AntiocbuB I of Conunagene (60-38 B.G.). 

gg See Dhalla, Zor. Th,, pp. 21, 184. C. de Harlez lightly points out, hovr- 
over, that " often the influence of monotheism is Tisible only in the addition to 
the name of a apirit of the epithet Mazda dhata (created by Mazda), made with 
a view to eubordinate the former to the power ol the eupteme master " (Op. cit., 
p. 122). Moulton comparos the Boman patholio and Greek Orthodox systems with 
the Faxsi religion in this respect. (Tr. Mag., p. 100.) 

IN Jackson, Zor, Stu., p. 66; Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 96-7. 

101 Modi, op. oit., pp. 807, 481; BBB. iii. 128 f. Bor the significance of the 
earioua ds^ of the month, see Xeiraka,^op. ett., 1, pp. 184*44. 
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(Mah or Mohor), G-eush urvan (GoaMrun or Gosh) and Eama 
Hvastra (Ram) ; to Asha Vahishta (Ardibeliesht), Atar (Adar), 
Braosha (Srosh) and Verethraghna (Bahram) to Khshathra 
Vairya (Shatravar or Shahrevar), Hvarekhshaeta (Khurshed), 
Mithra (Meher or Mihr), Asman and Anaghra Eaochao 
(Aneran ) ; to Spenta Armaiti (Spandarmad), Apam Napat 
(Aban), Daena (Din), Ashi Vanghuhi (Ashisang or Ard) and 
Manthra Spenta (Mahraspand or Marespand) ; to Haurvatat 
(Khordad), Tishtrya (Tlr), the Eravashis (Earvardin or 
Ardafarosh) and Vata (Bad or Guad) ; and to Aperetat 
(Amardad or Murdad), Eashnn Eazishta (Eashn), Arshtiit 
(Astad) and 2am (Zamyad).^® But, as has been pointed out 
above, although in theory pre-eminence belonged to the 
Amshaspands, in practice the hymns of praise went mostly to 
the Yazatas. In animal sacrifice during the Pahlavi period, 
we are told, all the important parts of the slaughtered animal 
went to the different Izads (Yazatas) until at last the tail- 
bone fell to the lot of the august Earohar of Zaratusht nnd 
the great archangels had to content themselves merely with 


It is interesting to know that every week originally began with Ahnra 
Mazdah. In the present Pars! Calendar the first, second and third weeks begin 
with him or one of his co-adjutors (see Modi, op. dt., p. 486). As the third and 
fourth weeks ware of 8 days each, the 3Std day is dedicated to another auzilLaiy 
of Ahura Mazdah. A further point of interest is that these auxiliaries have been 
eclipsed by the Yazatas that come next — Star, Mitbra and IDaena, three of the 
principal Yazatas of Parsism (see SBE. YZIII, p. 6, n. 11) of whom Atar is the 
son of Ahura Mazdah, Mithra (also Tishtrya— see Ys. 8.26) is a G-od invoked by 
his own name and Daena is the Good Law of the Mazdayasnians (see Sirozah 
1.9, 16, 24 and Sirazah 11.9, 16, 24), Nadersbab (quoted in EBB. ui, 129) points 
out that “ this order of the names depends on Ys. 16,8-6 and comprises four 
gionpBi containing respeotivaly the Amshaspands, the seven planets, moral objects 
and religious cbjects, each headed by the supreme god Ormasd." (See also EBE. 
lii. 130 for loan from the Persian by other Calendars.) See Jackson, Zor, Stu , 

p. 126. 

103 At the present day Parsis are particularly expected to visit the fire- 
temple on the first (Hormuzd), third (Ardibehesht), ninth (Adar), seventeenth 
(Sarash) and twentieth (Bohram) days of eaob month. With the exception of the 
first the rest are associated with Asha Vahishta and his auxiliaries. 

103 Mo^, op. oit„ p. 890, n. 2; p.„486. The ooUaboration was extended to 
the Yazatas among themselves. — See Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. 6S. Although a few 
are mentioned, the coUabaratcre of the Yazatas ore included in many cases. Thug 
Daena here lududes Chisti; Apani' Eap&t, Ardvl Sur& Anabita; and so on. See 
Sirozdh 1 and H. n 
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the residue.^®^ Nay, as has been noted above, in tJieir 
enthusiasm to extol the powers of these angels the theological 
writers of the later Avestan period went to the length of repre- 
senting Ahura Mazdah as sacrificing unto these Yazatas and 
asking for their boons. They want, in fact, to be invoked 
by their own names to command greater reverence among 
the people at large and the Nyaishes are sung in honour of 
the four prominent members of their group — ^the Sun,^® 
Moon, Water and Fire. 

Eeference has already been made to the iconic worship 
of Anahita by Artaxerxes Mnemon (B.C. 404-368). Her 
inclusion within the pantheon did not indeed spread idolatry,^®® 
but possibly it was of a piece with the belief that some of the 
Yazatas could assume various shapes in order to carry out 
their allotted duties. Thus Tishtrya, Verethraghna, Dahma 
Siriti (the Spirit of Divine Blessing) and Damoish IJpamana 
(the Spirit of Curse) were pictured as assuming the forms of 
man, horse, camel, boar, etc.^" They seem to suffer at the 
same time from the imperfection which multiplicity involves, 
for they actively seek praise and sacrifice.^® They also 
indicate their preferences, which include not only vegetarian 
diet but also animal flesh of different kinds, against which cruel 
practice the Prophet had raised his mighty voice of protest. 
It appears that, like the pitrs and some of the Vedic gods of 
India, these Yazatas are maintained in strength by regular 
offerings, for we are told that it is only when Ahura Mazdah 
offered to Tishtrya a sacrifice, which men had not done in 
proper time, that he gained suf&cient strength to overthrow 
Apaosha, the demon of drought.^®® It appears further that 
although Ahura Mazdah is not jealous when oblations are offer- 

iMDhaUa, Zor. Th., p. 288. 

Ids a^hero are Nyaislies ia honoor of both Uitbia and Kbnrebed. 

Mitbra (Mibi) is tbe angel of light coandered independently of tbe Bun 
(Ebniebed). He precedes tbe Bon and ebows bimself on tbe eartb even after 
euueet. — Bee C. de Harlez, op. oil., p. 160? 

?de Beference bas already been made to tbe image of Vobu Manab. 

l«7 Bee Dballa, Zor. Th., pp. 81, 113, 138. Veretbraghna bad himself 
assumed ten forms (Dhalla, Zof. Th., p. 114). 

iMSee Vt? 6. 8; Dhalla, Zor. TK, p. 98. 

JWyt, 8, 24-8: see Dhalla, Zor, Th„ p» 180, 
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ed to the Yazatas, these are jealous of one another for Tishtrva 
and Mithra complain that men do not sacrifice to them as 
much as they do to other Yazatas.^® As in Hinduism, there 
is also latent the idea that service must be mutual, although 
it is conceded at the same time that in order to be entitled 
to the boons of the god "worshipped it is enough to please him 
or her by thought, "word and deed and that if is not alivays 
necessary to beg expressly for them.^“ During the Pahlavi 
period a belief in the active beneficence of the Yazatas was 
■widely held and their assistance in knowing God and making 
moral progress was freely recognised. But probably the 
Younger Avestan tradition that they and the Fravashis are 
offended when not sacrificed unto and then they are merciless 
and diflicult to deal with did not completely die out in later 
belief, 

It would be tedious to go through tlic detailed functions 
of the Yazatas or of the daevas to whom they arc opposed ; 
but we shall attempt a summary of thoir names with the most 
important function of each just to show that similarity with 
Vedic belief was close even to the length of the personifica- 
tion of abstract virtues and the religious veneration paid to 
scriptures, formulae, symbols and materials. A glance at 
Yasnas 1 and 70 "will show the heterogeneous grouping of the 
spirits worshipped, which called forth the caricature and 
condemnation of Christian missionaries. In fact, a whole 
book, the Visparad, is dedicated to all the ratus (i.e., chiefs or 
lords of the ritual) together, and the various Yashts, though 
primarily intended to celebrate the glories and sing the praises 
of individual Yazatas, also adore groups of divinities having 
affinity with one another, the only relieving feature of mucli 

8. 24; see Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 97, ISO. 

ni- See, for ioetiance, Atash Nyaish, 16-16 (Dballa, The Nyaiahes, pp. 179, 
181). Gfr Ya. 62. 4-6, 0. 

lUTt, 8. 49; see Dballa, Zor, T^i,, p. 1S7. 

U3 See Dballa, Zor. Th., pp. 986-8 lor Broah; 941 for Khnrsbed. 

114 Dballa, Zof. Tfc,, p. 79. 

IK In the SHE edf^n. 

11* See Wilson, The Parei BeUgisin, gp, 261-7; Monltoii, Tr. Mai/., pp. 

69-62. 
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of the monotoiiqus recital being a constant reference to tlio 
ethical aspects of the divinities concerned and also to the moral 
aspirations of the worshipper and his determination to stick 
to the holy Mazdayasnian religion and to abjnre the Principle 
(and Emissaries) of Evil. 

Eirst in order of importance are the Spirits of the 
Physical World — ^practically the very gods whom Zarathustra 
sought to supersede and suppress. There was Eire/^'^ wor- 
shipped by the Indo-Tranians, the earthly symbol of celestial 
brilliance^ Zarathustra had retained the fire-altar in his 
reformed religion ; but it became in his system not the mouth 
of the gods (Agni) but the purest symbol of Ahura Mazdah 
(Itar) and a protege of Eight (Asha Vahishta)."® The light 
of fire was ever kept burning in the fire-altars or fire-temples, 
and wilful or careless extinction or pollution of the sacred 
flame became a heinous sin, eutaiHng great misery to the 
offending soul. Nairyosangha (Keryosangh), probably a 
personification of the altar-flame like the Vcdio NarS^amsa, 
figures as the messenger of Ahura Mazdah ; but his 
history is almost forgotten while Atar is described 
in details in the fivefold form in which he exists 

in the earth (berezisavah or Bahram), animates human 
and animal bodies (vohufryana), keeps up circulation 
in vegetables (urvazishta), forms the stuff of the lightn- 
ing (vazishta), and constitutes the body of Ormazd 
fspenishta) On Atar was fastened the analogue of the 
Indra-Vrtra myth of India, for in his lightning form he van- 
nnishes Spenihaghri, the storm demon, associated with 
Apaosha, the demon of drought.^®^ He is also manifested iu 

117 See C. da Harlea, op. ait,, p. 146 f.j PliaUa, Zor, Th„ p, 184 f, 

118 See 0, de Harlez, op, flit,, pp. 383 1., 837 f. (for the distinction betwaon 
Agni and Xtar), See SBderblom, op. cit., p. 216. 

IM See Jackson, Zorotuter, p. 99 f., for olassifleaVon of Xire into those for 
priests (Itdr Xambag), warriors (Xtar Ofishtiasp) and the labouring class 
(Iter Burzbln Mi+t5), Vat tht&r Ideation, see fiuart, dp. flit,, p. 168. 

MO Vs. 17.11 recounts them all together. See 0. de Harlez, op. oit., p. 148; 
Phalla, Zor, Th„ p. 49; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p, 67, 

i» Jackson, Zor, 8tu., pp. 90, 119; 0.,ac Hark®, op. oit„ p. 183; see Vend. 

19.40. 

19 ' 
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the form of the Jivarrmh Avhich repvosenk fcUo si-»lcndour and 
glory of priesta and kings and hhc departure of which is caused 
hv disobedience to reliaious nrescnniions Two minor asso- 
ciates are Airyaman (Aermanl, the arm of Asha Vahishta, 
the guardian of fire, and flhaolta, ihc lisht of wood or oil.^®* 
The Atar Nvaish contains the litany of Fire in which boons 
are asked and exnected of the carefnllv tended fire and the 
ilre-temnle is treated to aV intents and nnrnoses a<i a daily 
rendezvous of the Araeaha Rpentas who form the highes*; 
fs'eation of Ahnra Mavdah ^ 

'Tiight 'primarily ■ belongs to the ' celestial bodies 
•^tbe Pun." the' Monn and the stars, and also to 
the - beavprfTv 'remons.^® T>ififbi: as independently con- 
ceived -is ■ Personified as' Mifhrn^^ who was wrongly 
^don-tifip'd - at ■ a later time ■i^th the. Finn for whom tbc 
Fersiana bad'ahc.ther name ‘RmreJfhfthnHa fTChnrshedl.^®^ 
'Mi1ihfa'fa"thp lord of wide nastnrage : as be drives cut the 
dffpvas from their dark abodes evcrvwh’ere, he is tlio strongest, 
We most val’ah't', the tfiost victorious and a war-'^ord of power- 
■^nf arths, driving 'along in a high-wheeled chariot drawn bv 

Tbiir celestial swiftly-moving white horses. ' He promotes 

1 • ' 

f l^Ta^son, Zor, Sin,, p. 87; Bee esp. 0. do Uarloe, op. oit., pp, 166-68, 
J.^J, Wadresta Jubilee Vol., pp. 169-66 (Hvareno-Tyohe-God-B'ortuiift- 

vine 

' Qareno (hvarenali) is shed on the world of Ahnro Mazdeh from above and 
invests Boine of the good spirits with celestial splendon'r. Bee EBB. viii. 764, In 
yt. 10.1&. Mitlwa rides through all the Barshvara (the seven regions of the world 
aooording to the Iranians comparable with the “ seven islands ” of the Hindu belief), 
hWowing the 'hvareno (SBB, XXIH, p. 128, n 6). Bee also Tt. 10,27; 19.84 f. 

®0.-de Harlez, op.- oit., p. 149 

W Casartelli, op. eit., p. 87. 

US Special reference should be made in this connection to Ye. 86. 

Mrthra, see DhaUa, Zor. Th., pp, 108-11; 289-40; BBB. viii. 768, art, 
MITHEAISII; Benveniste, op. oit., p. 68 f; O-eiger, op. oit., I, Int,, pp. Iv-lviii; 
Hnart, op, oit., pp. 112-16; D. M. Madan, op. oit., Leot. Hi (he cakes Mithra as 
a Bjmhol of love and union and also of justice and moial law). 

. ' Wl Madan, op. eit., pp. 72, 74. In Pahkvi literature Milhra is- the hamk4T 

associate of the Sun, Hvaie Ehs&aeta. See Madan, op. eit., p. 76, 
t. - _ Ml This must he the oause of his popularity with the Boman soldiers who 
became ardent followers of Mithraism later on. Tt. 1011 is a typical passage : 

horsemen worship on _tlM bacfc_of their horses, -begginjr sTOftness for 
fheir teams, health for then: own bodies, and that they may '^tch with full bu> 
cpsi those who hate them, smite down their foes, and destroy at one stroke their 
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the flow of waters, the growth of plants,, the increase of flock 
and the abundance of Joyful life, whence his association with 
Raman Khvastra (Hvastra), the genius of the joy of earthly 
life.^® He is at the same time the most glorious of all the 
spiritual Yazatas and Ahura Mazdah has created him to be as 
worthy of sacrifice and prayer as hinifip.lf ; for hke Ahura 
Mazdah, Mithra is omniscient, ‘ a chief in assemblies, pleaseii 
with prayer,’ and from his elysian abode on Mount Hara 
Berezaiti, ‘ ‘ where neither night nor darkness, nor cold wind 
nor hot Vind, nor sickness, impurity, death and clouds can 
ever reach, ’ ’ he surveys the doings of men with his thousand 
senses and ten thousand sleepless eyes““ and he can never lie 
deceived. Ha is therefore associated with Ahura (who is 
sometimes represented as oil'ering him sacrifice) and the boons 
asked of him are so varied and comprehensive that the small 
association with the koroastrian cult fails to hide the fact- 
that Mithra practically, replaces, at least equals, Almta 
Mazdah in popular esiimatton."^ " Grant us .these boyns 
which we beg of thee, U powerful god 1 in accordance with 
the words of revelation, namely, riches, strength, and 
Victory, good conscience and buss, good fame and a 
good soul; wisdom and the knowledge that gives happi- 

(idyoiBarieB, their enemies, and those who hate them.” See also Yt. 10.21, 86 f, 
67-8 , ■ .. . 

Modi suggests {Anthropolagioal Papers, p. 173 1— esp. p. 179 f) that St. 
Michael kdling the dragon borrowed his teatuies not from Vohu Manah- bnt from 
Mithra. 

^ Bee SBE, IV, Int., p. UW : Kama Hv&stra, which originally meant the 
god of the resting place with good pastures ” (meaning the atmospheric air where 
'* the clouds rest hke a herd of cows), ultimately came to mean through a mistake 
in language " the god who gives a good Savour to aliments.” 

- - 130 Yt. 10.7 (0/. RV. iii. 69). In Yt. 20.24 he is described as ‘ ho, of the 

ten. thousand spies, the powerful, all-seeiug, imdeceivable Mithra.’ ' 

• The figure 9999 is the Farsi expression for ' innumerable,' e.g,, the Fra* 
vashis guarding the seed of Zoroaster, Ten thousand is probably a round pninber 
for 9999. ' ' • 

- ‘ Thousand senses ' is leplaced by ' tbousand ears ’ in some translatiioni 
to indicate that no prayer sincerely offered, esc^es his notice. 

Yt. 10.4& refers to the eight spies of Mithra presumably occupying the eight 
points of the compass (see SBE, XXm, p, ISO, n.8). 

iti It is interesting to note that ” the fire-temple, where the sacred religions 
lites are performed, is called the Dar-i-hSiher, i.e., the door or the gateway of 
^ Mehet or Mithra.” — Modi, Antlmpologioal Papers, p. 189. 
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ness, the victorious strength given by Ahura, the crushiiig 
Ascendant ol Asha-Vahishta. and conversation (witJi God) 
on the Holy Word. Grant that we, in a good spirit and high 
spirit, exalted in joy and a good spirit, may smite all our foos, 

all our enemies all the malice of Daevas and Men, 

of the Yatus and Pairikas,^® of the oppressors, the blind and 
the deaf (the Kavis and Karapaiis).”^“ Nay, it is expressly 
stated in Yasht 10.92 that “ the holy Ahura Mazdah con- 
fessed that religion and so did Vohu-Mano, so did Asha- 
Vahishta, so did Khshathra-Vairya, so did Spenta^bmaiti, 
so did Haurvatat and Ameretat ; and all the Amesha-Spontas 
longed for and confessed his religion.” But, as the god 
of light, Mithra is not only a witness of men’s deeds ; ho 
conveys the offered gifts to the House of Praise^“ and comes 
down when deeds of charity are performed he is also the 
protector of truth and, as such, is associated in later theology 
with Rashnu, “ the moat upright,” in the work of assess- 
ing the deeds of the departed at the Ohinvat Bridge.^^ 
Woe unto those who lie unto Mithra and break their compact 
whether with one of the unfaithful or with one who profess- 
es the true faith 1^® As one who is so beneficent to the living 


IM yatus are wizards and black mogioianB (possibly human) wMle Poirikas 
(Farsi Peris) are superaaturol enohantresses with seduotiye oppearance. — 
Jackson, Zor, Stu., pp. 103-4. 

10.88-9; also 03-4. 

iMyt. 10.92. Immediately after, however, Zoroastrianism asserts iiself and 
we ate toUL ' The kind Mazda conferred upon him the mastership of the world.’ 
See 0. de Hailez, op. eit., pp. 160-1. 

10.83. 

136 Medan, op. sit,, p. 81. 

13^ In Yt. 10.41 (and 100) Uashnu and Sraosha are associated with Mithia 
in destroying those who lie unto Mitlira and Idll faithful men. For the asso- 
ciates of Mithra in routing enemies, see Jt. 10.63, 66, 100, 186, 137. See 0. de 
Harlez, op. ait-., p. 168, as to the alleged mediating fimction of Mithra; also 
Dhalla, Zor, fh,, p. 340; CasarloUi, op. ait., p. 79. Madan {op. ait., p. 89) re- 
marks that “ whereas the sentiment in the Avestio representation of Mithra is 
that of Iovok the sentiment imderlymg Mithra as ho is depicted in the Pahlavi 
writings is that of awe and fear.” 

138 Yt. 10.2. Ueforence has already been made to Mitra who, with some 
other Vedie gods, is mentionod in the Boghaz-Iceui inscription in a formal treaty 
between the Hitiitea and the Mitannis. Q-, F. Moore, remarking on the passage, 
JJsrjury is as bad as a hundfsd heresies — an axtraardiaary trinniph of 
ethics over orthodoxy.” (Hi*, of Bel., I, p. 394.) 
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and BO poworful over tlie doatinies of tlie dead, Mithra inspired 
a religions awe and devotion whicli no other Yazata ever did. 

Naturally associated with Mitlira, who was latterly 
identified with him, is Hvarekhshaeta, “ the brilliant snn,” 
worshipped for his poAver to drive away darkness, impuiity, 
disease and death. As in the Vedio religion, the Bun 
could he only imporfoclly personified and the poet of 
the Mihr Yasht often lapses in his adoration from 
the sijvift-horsod angel of the Sun to the rolling disc 
of the visible orb. He is the eye of Ahura Mazdah,”® 
possibly also his visible form. To please him is to 
please Ahura Mazdah and the rest of the good spirits.”^ 
In Pahlavi speculation Khiu’shed (Hvarekhshaeta) is repres- 
ented as delivering to man the morning message of zeal in 
doing works of merit, the noon-day message of rearing up a 
family and furthering the Kingdom of Ormazd by social 
co-opei‘ation and service, and the evening message of repen- 
tance with a vieAV to obtaining pardon for sin. Like the Sun, 
the Moon, Maoiighah or is very imperfectly divinised 

and his bounties are copied from those of Mithi’a in a single 
verse He is credited with the power of stimulating the 
growth of plants and preserving the seed of the primeval 
Bull, the progenitor of the animal world. During his wan- 
ing period Tishkya and his three stellar associates fight 
against Ahriman and during his waxing period they are 
relieved by him.”'* His ethical side was emphasised during 
the Pahlavi period when ho was regarded ns collecting for 
fifteen days the good deeds of earthly beings and the rewards 
for thoir virtue from the heavens and using the next fifteen 
days in transmitting the former to the heavens and the latter to 


188 See Dballa, Hot. Th„ p. laBj C. de Harlez, op oif., pp. 154, BSS f. 

140 Suvya ts Biuiilai'ly coinpaicd to the eye of Hub in that gud (Mitia, Vaiipia, 
Ai'yaman, Agm). See Macdonell, Vedie Tifi/thohg'j, pp. 23, 30, 32; also p. 27 ’or 
coiupariBon Tvith Arcstan ideaB. 

141 Tt. 6.4. 

USDhalla, Hot. Tit., p. 127; 0. Hailez, op. rit., p. 166. 

148 Tt. ?.6. 

l44BBB,'4!XXni, p. 80, 11.6. 
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the earth.^'”’ Ushah (Vedio V^cLis), tliu goddesa oi Dawn, Ib also 
known to the Iranian pries t-poets, and though the delinea- 
tion IS less hrm as compared with that ol the Vedas, she has 
a number ol auxiliaries, one of whom (Ushahina) has given 
his name to one oi the hve parts oi the day {galis)}"^ 

In order to appreciate the importance and adoration ot 
the stars it is necessary to remember that very early in the 
history ol the human race the position oi certain stars indi- 
cateu the acivent oi certain clianges in natore and thatjjootic 
imagination turned these natural phenomena into tables in 
lanas- widely separated from one another. This stellar 
mythology is independent oi the theory ol stellar mhuence 
on human destimes. in Iran the leading role is played by 
Tishirya who, with Vanani, Hatavaesa and JtiapLo- 

guards the lour quarters ol the sky against the batta,- 
hons of Ahriman (including the planets which bear divine 
names but are really evil) and who rises victorious after 
defeating Apaosha (Aposh), the demon ol drought who seeks 
to prevent his access to the waters ol the celestial sea Vouru- 
kasha, and also Duzhyairya (Dushiyara), the demon ol 
barrenness and bad year, who seeks to prevent the 
germination of the seeds that he drops with the released 


SBB. xxm. p. 89, n.4. 

uenhaUa, Zor. Th., p. 198; also Q-ab Usbahin. Tbs two other auxiliaries 
os:e Bere]jra and Bmanya. Bee also deiger, op. ott., 1, p. 1641. lor the g&hs and 
their presiding Spirits. 

la Bee Moulton, Ear. Zor., pp. 28 1, and 486. He anggests that Tira was dis. 
tinot from Trshtrya and used to represent the planet Mercury. Its identibcatlon 
wiih Sinus was due to the pre-eminence ol this star in the Magian system 
(p. 403). He also qnotes the opinion of Mrs. Maunder that probably by Ilisbtiya 
the Bun was meant. He Is personally in favour of the view that the Xishtrya 
myth originated in India and was carried to Iron by an ebb tide of the 
Aryan emigration to India. Benveniste connects it with Zervanism (op. oit,, 

p. 100). 

us 'phe identification is difficult. While Iishtiya and Hapto-iringa have 
been identified mote or lass satisfactorily with Shins and the Great Bear res* 
peotivaly, Vanant and Satavaesa have been tentatively identified with Vega and 
EomMhant respectively. See Moulton, Ear. Zor., p. 23 f. ; Geiger, op, oit., I, p. 141. 

ui Casaitelll, op. cit., p. 99; Jackson, Zor. Stu., p. lOG; see esp. Moulton, 
Eau Zor., pp. 211-4. Bousset sees in Ibis a hostility to the Babylonian stai'-oull - 
the planets were degraded by the Magi jnSt as the Daevas had heed by Dorcas! ei. 
See Moulton, Ear, Zor,, p. BIS, n.l; Geiger, op. eit,, 1, pp. 186-I48* 



waters of the celestial sca.“® Tishtrya complains of 
the indifference of men to his worship, which was 
responsible for his initial defeat at the hands of Apaosha, 
and it is only when Ahnra Mazdah himself offers him 
a sacrifice that ho wins the fight. Like Mithra, lie too is 
credited with the power to grant a variety of boons to men. 
Beference has already been made to the fact that the innu- 
merable unnamed stars were regarded as Bravashis ; the 
named stars were supposed to have fravashis of their own. 

The spirits of the air are represented by at least four 
angels. Vfiyu or personified air,^ being conceived as per- 
meated 'by the luminous rays of the celestial bodies, is 
characterised as shining, vnth arms, ornaments, garments 
arid chariot all golden. He is approached even by Ahura 
Mazdah for boons, not to talk of the kines and heroes that 
approach him for favour. But the personification’ is 
thin, and althmmh he is piven nearlv fiftv titles, “ almost 
ah of these attributes of "Vavu are derived from the function 
of Vnvu as wind, rather than from his activitv as the sreniua 
of vrind.”^®® Because of his association with the phvsical 
atmosphere where the forces of good and evil contend for 
masterv (reinforced no doubt by the experience of both the 
beneficent and the rninous activity of the element itself), Vayu 
is regarded as going both through the world which the Guod 
Spirit has made and through the one which the Evil Spirit has 
made — a "conception which was amplified later on hv the’ idea 
of a neutral void (Vni) between Ormazd and Ahriraari and of 
Good Fate and Bad Fate (orioinating in the two spheres of 
Vayu) struggling for the possession of the soul of the 
righteous at the Chinvat Bridge.®®® is even leas per- 
son! Red than 'V'a;\Mi and represents the lower air touching the 

iwnhftflft, Zw, Til , pp' 129, 211; G dft Harlez, op, cit., pp. IBS-B The 
Reede epparently come fiom the mythieel tr^e nvEpt whiclr Bt&nds Itf fhe midaLof 
Vonrukoaha. Sep Jackaon, Zof. Stn , pgj. 118-9. ’ ’ - 

isi C de Hartez, op* eil., p. lB8j PkaUii, Zor. Tfi., p. 1821. 

ua DhaUa, Zor. Th., p, 138. 

IB Tt. ^16.48. BBE, IV, latr., jp. Ixiv-y; 0. de Harlez, 169; 

Jackaon, Zor. pp. 61 , 96 ; roa aleo ’Vend. 6,8, 9. 
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eai'fcli and Like Vayn ho is at once a holy 

angel and an evil stoim-donion Efima Hoaslra, sometimes 
distinguish eel [rom and soiiiotimes identified with his Hamkar, 
Vayu/®® and sometimes also associated with Mithra, is the 
genius of the enjoyment of earthly life, to whom we owe 
the savouriness of food. By far the most interesting, how- 
ever, of the spirits of the air is Verethraghna, the Vedic 
Vrtrahan with a completely altered function.^®’' He is a 
creature of Ahura Mazdah and is the most courageous in 
courage, the most victorious in victory, the * most 
glorious in glory, the most favouring in favour, the best 
giver of welfare, and the most healing in health-giving — 
therefore, one of the most popular national divinities of Iran 
in the Saasanian times. He is the god of victory in all fields 
and is worshipped as such by the civil and the military popu- 
lation alike. He appeared to Zarathustra in ten different 
forms. In his worship the rules of extreme purity must he 
observed. The storm-association of the Vedic god has 
almost entirely disappeared from the Iranian Verethraghna 
and only faint allusions to the wind and the aspect of fertili- 
sation are to be found in tho Bahram Yasbt dedicated to him. 
In fact, he appears more as the personification of the abstract 
virtue of victory (including successful defence) than as the 
victorious angel that releases the waters and makes the soil 
below “fertile. 

In a mvthology where the release of the celestial waters 
(on which the growth of plants and the fertility of the soil 
and indirectlv, therefore, the life of the whole human and 
animal race denond) plavs such an important part, it is no 
wonder that divine honours would be paid to waters.^® The 
pefrsonifieatlou depended upon a double association — ihoiv 

IMO. da Harlea, op, oit., p, 189. In the Bletveda also " Vftyu is ohiaflv 
the god and Vftta the element."— See Maodondl, Vedia Mvth,, p, 81. 

WVand, 19.18; 10.U. , 

U6 0. do Harlez, op.oit., pp. 168'9. 

UTBhalla, Zor, Th,, p, 119 f, ; see asp. 0. de Harlez, op. oit„ p. 169 1, and 
Geiger, op. eit., I, Int., li; Jackson, Zor, Stti,, p. BOjMacdonell, Ved, Myth,, p, 66. 

WVt. 14.8. 

uiBee Te. 86. 
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origin in the celestial clouds and their manifestation in 
terrestrial streams, lakes, etc. The close association of 
Avater with fertility and growth was responsible for the pre- 
ponderatingly feminine trait present in the personification of 
tlie waters. Ardvi Suva Anahita was imported from abroad 
and her cult must have been very popular, judging by the 
graphic description of her form ““ and the characteristic 
Iranian conception that even Ahura Mazdah had offered ob- 
lations to her.“^ She was supposed to purify the seeds of 
men aad the wombs of women, to make delivery easy, to 
put milk into the mothers’ breasts and, like the other noted 
Yazatas, to grant a variety of boons, mostly temporal in 
character Her closest Vedic parallel would be SarasvatT 
but Anahita is generally considered to be the heavenly spring 
or celestial stream that descends to the seven regions of the 
world and her chariot is regarded as being drawn by four 
white chargers, which are identified with the wind, the rain, 
the cloud and the sleet — ^better still with raining, snowing. 
Failing and sleeting.^®^ She was worshipped by the side of a 
liver or a lake with due regard to the sanctity and purity of 
the waters, which could not be defiled in any way. Being 
holy, Avater was supposed never to kill any one, oases of 
drovming being ascribed to some evil spirit like Yayu (evil 
wind or destiny) the faithful were enjoined to remove 
floating corpses from the waters and thus prevent the defile- 
ment- with infection, pollution and uncleanliness by the Druj 
Nasu, the .demon of bodily decomposition.^® It appears, 
however, that the association with maternity was responsible 

no Yt. 6.126-9. Benyenista (op. eit,, p. 62 f) thinka the cult to be o£ Baby- 
lonian origin, the ancient name of the goddess being Ardvi. 

1810. da Hailez, op. oit., p. 163 f; Dholla, Zor, T}l., p. 137 fj SBB, XXlli, 
p. 63. See Ys. 65 and Vt. 6. 

iss 0. de Harlez, op. eit., p. 164; Bhalla, Zor. Th., p. 189; Modi, Anthro- 
pological Papers, p. 168. See also Ts. 66.2 and Vt. 6.2. 

163 See the present Tyriter's Sarasoati the Goddess of Learning in K, B. 
Pdfhalc Memorial Volume. Geiger identifies her -with the Oxus (op. oi{., I, Tnt., 
p. xlv; n, p. 96, fn.l). , ' 

181 Yt. 6.8-4, 120. Ahnra Mazdah brings the river down; see Yt. 6.6 and 
Vend 6.16-9. 

iSBVend. 6.8. - 

166 Vend. 8. 26-41. See Shdyast La-Shiyast, Ch IT, 76 f (SB^. V, p. 266 f), 

64 
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for tlie identification of Aiialiita (Anaitia) witli Llie AsHyriau 
Mylitta, corresponding to the Greek Aphrodite, the Roman 
Venus and the Syrian Astai'te, and this probably led to noc- 
turnal rites of a questionable character which the strict Maz- 
dayasnians sought to prevent by laying down that all offer- 
ings made to the goddess after sunset would be unacceptable 
to her and would go to feed ‘ six hundred and a thousand 
Daevas.’ 

The dominating figure of Anahita has thrown into the 
shade two other angels of the waters whose Vedic parallels 
are known. Ahufani,^^^ the female Yazata, stands for all the 
waters and roughly corresponds to the Vedic Apas, regarded 
as wives or mothers. In the Iranian religion the waters 
are sometimes regarded as the wives of Ahura and also as 
mothers ; at other times Ahurani is the daughter of 
Ahura She represents all the waters— the sea Vouruka- 
sha and all waters upon earth, whether standing or running, 
or waters of the well, or spring-waters which perennially 
flow, or the drippings of the rains, or the irr’gatinns of 
canals but she must be worshipped not only with the 
usual material and ritualistic ingredients but also with the 
Zaothras of good thought, word and deed in order that she 
may confer her varied boons (including, as is to be expected 
manly offspring). The other spirit is Apani Napat,'^'’* the 
male Yazata of the waters, whose name (Apam Napat) is 
familiar in the Vedas and has given to the Yasht dedicated 
to Ardvi Sura Anahita the title of Aban Yasht. He is general- 

iWYt. S91, 95, 

iMUhalla, Zof, Th,, p. 141; 0. de Harlss, op. ott., p. 176. 

itOMacdouell, Vad, Myth,, p 86. Parinesteteir compares tliem witb gfi&Si 
celestial wives (see Maodonall, ibid., pp. 100, 117) 

170 Ys. 38. See, hovrover, 0. da Harlez, op, o{t., p. 176. la view of the 
fact that Ahnia has nowhere a nature spouse, he suggests that Ahurani should 
mean ‘ sovareign.’ 

171 Ys. 68. 

170 Ya. 68,8. youmiaaha stands eiilher for Lake Aral or for the Caspian 
Sea ao'xjrd’ng to G-eiaer (op. oit., H, pc 96, f.n.l). 

173 XjibatiosB of holy water prepared with certain rites and prayers. See The 
lootd Zaothra uied in the Avestan Literatufe by A, K. Vasavawala, in Sir J. J 
Mad^rsra Jub. Vol., p. 26 f. 

woDhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 141? Jaolfeon, Zor, Si>it., p. 66; sjee esp. C, d® 
'PV'le*. op. ott., p. 166, See Tt. 19.61-3, 
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ly located inside the waters (Pahlavi tradition putting him 
in the region of the Caspian Sea) and has many wives. H i s 
Vedic double nature — igneous (celestial fire reddening the 
clouds) and aqueous (‘ Son of the waters ’), though not total- 
ly absent in the Avestan literature, is very faint and he has 
acquired in addition the meaning of a locality, possibly a 
hilly region, in the Avesta.^^® He is credited like Anahita 
herself with the making of men and furthering the prosperity 
of the Ahurian lands. 

The worship of the firmament and the earth returned 
also. The sky is not only the garment of Ahura, the battle- 
field of the powers of god and evil, and the seat of celestial 
lights, but also a Yazata himself, worshipped under the 
name of Asnidn along with Paradise.^^® The Earth was simi- 
larly worshipped under the name of Zmi or Zamydt and 
before they came to be looked upon as disfiguring the sym- 
metry of the Ahurian creation and destined to be levelled down 
at the Eenovation, the mountains too received the veneration 
of men, the two most important ones being Ushi-dhau TJshi- 
darena or Oshdashtar (the giver and keeper of understand- 
ing), the seat of holy happiness, and Hara Berezaiti, between 
two ridges of which was stretched the fateful Bridge of the 
Separator.^™ It is difficult to understand why in addition to 
Armaiti another spirit of the earth would be needed unless 
we suppose that the interest was not to provide a guardian 
spirit but to revive the animistic cult. Exactly for the same 


176 C. da Harloz, op. oit., p. 166. 

i76Dlinlla, Zor. Th., p. 128; see asp. 0. de Harlez, op. eft,, 174. The sky 
wa$ regarded as a solid spherical band, 

i77Dhalla, Zor, Th,, p. 142; C. do Harlez, op. oft., p. 174. 

178 Bee Tt. 19,1 £ for an enumeration of the high places known to the later 
Avesta. The number was fixed at 2244. See SEE. XXlU, p. 289. See also 
Moulton, JSar. Zor., p. 214; 0. de Harlez, op. oit., p. 218; also Casartelli, op. oit., 
p. ni. Hara Berezaiti stood in the very centre of Airy ana Vaeja, the first among 
the lands created by Mazda.— See I. J, S. Taraporewala, The Religion of Zarathmh- 
tra, p. S. Geiger thinks * Hara-bevzati to have been more than a local name ‘ 
(f.e., not merely the Alburz but high mountains in general) and Aiyana-vai;a to 
be only a semi-mythical land and, if real, to bo located in Upper Ferghanah. 
Ushidhan Uehidarena (sometimes regarded as one mountain and sometimes as two) 
has been identified with Efih-i Khwaja, ‘ Mountain of the Master,’ the table-land 
nf Seistan. (See* Jackson, Zor. St., p. 184; Geiger, op. eft., II, pp. 93, 101-07). 
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reason Atar was needed in addition to Asha Valiishta and the 
different gods of the waters in addition to Haurvatat. Exact- 
ly for a similar reason too, Ameretat failed to satisfy the reli- 
gious need of a god of the plant-world and "Vohu Manah thal 
of a god of the animal world ; the people wanted not a 
guardian but a god. Hence the worship of ‘ ‘ growing plants 
and forest trees ” returned during the counter-reformation 
although the constant .epithet ‘ created by Ahura Mazdah ’ 
served to hide the return of the animistic belief. The ex* 
panded liturgy demanded veneration for vegetation in con- 
nection with three major items — ^the Baresman, the sacred 
twig, the Haoma, the sacred drink, and the Draonah (cake 
or wafer-bread), the consecrated food, just as the Vedic rites 
demanded Barhis,^“ Soma and Puroda^a, and in both it is 
the sacred drink (Soma = Haoma) that assumed the most 
important position and became indispensable in certain types 
of worship (Yajfia=Izashne or Yasna).^®^ 

The later Parsi distinction between the white or celes- 
tial made from the mythical (3-aokerena ’(Q'okard) 

tree belonging to the domain of Ameretat and, therefore, -ap'- 
propriately enough, regarded as the source of the ambrosia that 
will .confer immortahty at the Resurrection, and the yellow 
or terrestrial Haoma, which is responsible for force, bodily 
vigour, .cure of corporal ailments, and fertility, does' not occur, 
in the Avesta. The personification, again, is imperfect and 
the writers slip unconsciously from the sense of the angel per- 
sonifying its virtues to that of the physical plant itself 


- W® SflO Xt. 7L9. Fot tlie oft-qiioted panegjxic on oultivation 'wliioh drives 
away dsmons, see Vend. 3.98 f. (See &. X. Moras, His. o/ Bel., I, p, 396). Sader- 
blom is of opinion thab ZarathnsBtra himself' refers not to the destruction of 
cr( 9 S but -to -that -of pasture {op.- oit,, p. 926). 

UO See Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 16d. 

IBi Hhere is this important diffeienoe that “ the Porsis do not sacrifice to 
the fire, but the Haoma us well as the consecrated Darun-bread are partaken of by 
the priests present during the ceremony " (see Zaota by Prof. K. Q-. Geldner- in 
Sanjana. Oamm. Vol,, p. 279). 

' I® See Dhalla, Zor, Th,, pp. 119-1§2; 0. de Harlez, op. oit., p. 168; Jackson, 
Zor, Std., p. 69; BBB, vi. 606 f; see esp. OasartelU, op, oit,, p 121 f; Spiepol 
Memorial Volume, pp. 1-11, art. The Boma Tree and the Ten Ba¥-fisli of the 
Sunddhiahn, and pp. 174-180, art, Th^ B&m Yaaht and " T^ie Baeohae " of 
- Huripides •. a coni/raat. 

'•11 
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Thus, a description of the habitat and physical properties of 
the earthly plant mingles with that of the supernatural 
qualities and magical virtues of the celestial plant, and in 
the same breath its exhilarating effect on the body and its 
moral influence on the soul are delineated. A story in the 
Paurapic pattern describes how the angel Haoma appearoii 
to Zarathustra in a visihn and by narrating the gifts in his 
power (mostly the gifts of noble sons) persuaded him to in- 
troduce his worship in Iran.^®^ We have already referred to 
the myih of the Fravashi of the Prophet being conveyed to 
earth in a stem of the Haoma plant. As in the Vedas, 
Haoma’ s power to improve body, mind, morals and soul is 
described in extravagant terms, and we are told that 
‘ heaven, health, long life, power to oontend against evils, 
victory against enemies, and forewarnings against coming 
dangers from thieves, murderers and plunderers’ are given 
by Haoma when properly worshipped but that the sinful and 
the malicious are cursed by him and not granted their wishes. 
It is very likely that, as in India in later times, the identity 
of the plant was lost among migrating tribes and a non-in- 
toxicating substitute was used. As Moulton observes,^®^ ‘ ‘ In 
the period of the Yashts, which seems to have been the age 

of the kings. Haoma reappears in all his glory But we 

gather chat the Iranian Bacchus has in the interval signed 
ihe pledge. There is no suggestion of alcohol, and Haoma 
IS a magical, mystical drink which to all appearance is harm- 
less enough, whether it bestowed immortality or no.” There 
must have been a good deal of ‘ secondary elaboration ’ in 
Iran after the Aryan tradition was partially lost because we 
find that the word Haoma began to be used in a variety of 
senses, including that of a prophetic precursor of Zarathus- 
tra in' Mazdayasnian religion.^®* 

Apparently also, for the cattle the guardianship of Vohu 
Manah did not suflice ; nor even Geush TasJian and Geush 


183 Va. 9. 

184MoaltoB, Ear. Zor., pp. 72-8. 

188 Sae EEB. -w. 606, art. HA0M4: Modi, Rel. Cer. and Gus. o] the Partis, 
p 300 f } Anthr^ologioal Papers, p. 225. 
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Uwan,^^ either \)ccau8C the ioriucr was too cloaely identilied 
with Ahura Mazdali and the latter too liclploss hiniBolf to be 
a helper or because the auiiuistic cult required a veneration 
of the animals themselves. Bo Drmspd becomcn the per- 
sonified animal creation ana has a Yasht dedicated to her. 
Wlie looks after the healtli of tho flocks and thereby maintains 
the people in comfort (whence she is called the maintainer). 
But as cattle constituted wealth in those days, she was 
credited with giving the same boons as the genius of Plenty 
(Ashi Vanghuhl)!® Still, the older flgures did not disappear 
altogether and sacrifices to Gcush Urvan were enjoined.^* 
Reference has already been made to tho extensive cult of the 
Fravushis ™ which had apparently its origin in the deifica- 
tion of ancestors and whtcli was subsequently expanded and 
.sublimated and w'ascd to Ix) tho woi'ship of tho spirits oi 
men. Though Iran had many a legend about heroes it does 
not appear that she paid any divine honours to them, with 
the exception of Zoroaster who received a kind of deification 
in later times and was accordingly woi’shippcd as the 
liead of the earthly Yazataa and whoso seeds were supposed 
to bo preserved miraculously in tho Kansaoya Lake till the 
three millennial prophets would bo born succcsBively in tlae 
wombs of three maidptis It mav be added that Snace and 
Time, that play not an inconsiderable part in the cosmic 
drama, were also personified, but because of their abstract 
nature they were not officially included within the class of 
angels. Zervan Aharana (Eternity or Boundless Time) and 
Zervan Daregho-Khvadhafa (Sovereign Time of Long Dura- 


UBDhftlla, Zvt. Th., p. 196. 

187 nhalla., Zor. Th., p. 126; J'a(^saia, Zot. Stu., p. 68; G. de Harlez, 
op, ett., p. 198. 

188 SsB Dlalla, Zor. Th., p, 126. 
iB9I6id., p. 196. 

188 So6 Jackson, Zor. SI., p. 69.^ 

191 See SSdeiblom, op, eit., p. 999. 

HHffoi the advent q£ the miUannial prophets, eee Weet’e Vnlrodnction in 
SBE, V, p. lv{; also Oh. XXX ol Uic Btmdahish (p. 120 f,); .raokaon, Zor. St., 

p. 286. * • 
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tion) as also Thwasha Khvadhata (Sovereign Space) are in- 
voked along with the Yazatas.^®* 

Thus we see that nature-religion had its full vengeance 
on the Zoroastrian reform inasmuch as the worship of the 
departmental deities, which is such a familiar feature of the 
Vedic religion, returned with its rituals and its festivals, not 
as an allegory or a mere figure of speech but as an earnest 
cult.^®^ To quote C. de Harlez “ As the Mazdaeau 
theories postulate that the struggle between the good and 
the evil* principle is not only a struggle in the world of moral- 
ity but is also a struggle relatively traceable in things non- 
moral and physical, it follows that the duty of the Mazdaean 
is to pay honour to the whole creation of Ahura Mazda and 
to work for its development and its triumph, by making ol 
it a cult. Consequently the prayers of the Avesta, the hom- 
age of the faithful, are frequently addressed to human souls 
in the first place, and then to the souls of animals, to the 
vegetable kingdom, to the springs, to the waters, to rivers, 
to the earth and mountains and fields, to the wind, to the 
visible sky, to the stars, to the invisible heavens and all its 
parts. ’ ’ The whole thing was given a Zoroastrian veneer by as- 
cribing the origin of the revived polytheism to Zoroaster him- 
self or by the conceit that the departmental deities were the 
sons or daughters or wives or creatures of Ahura Mazda, b tal- 
though that was partially nullified by picturing Ahura Mazdah 
as worshipping at least some of them) or the auxiliaries of the 
various Amesha Spentas or by investing these spirits with 
ethical qualities in keeping with the main tenets of Zoroas- 
trianism. In its various transformations the Iranian reli- 
gion never for a moment let go its sheet-anchor that the gods 
were moral as well as beneficent and that their aid could not 
be expected in the execution of wicked intentions by malefi- 
cent minds, human or supernatural. The long list of evil 

193 Dialla, Zor. Th., p. 160 ; Jackson, Zor. Situ., pp, 64, HI (it is in the 
phenomenal time of the long period that the world's liistory of 12,000 years takes 
place); 0. de Harlez, op. at., pp. 220, 132. See eep. Caaartelli, op. cit., pp. 10-1 

191 Seo 0* de Harlez, op, oit,, p. If7. 

196 Ibid., 178. 
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spirits and the similarity of some of the names witli Voclic 
titles prove that popular superstitions about the invisible phy- 
sical and moral enemies of man were not forgotten during 
the counter-reformation ; hut the people always treated them 
as evils to be fought and conquered and never as powei’s to 
be propitiated or bought off by apotropaic rites. 

But Ii’an did not surrender completely to the tempta- 
tion of worshipping the powers of nature. Side by side with 
the development of nature- worship there went on a deepen- 
ing of the consciousness of certain spiritual conditions of 
religion and favourable future destiny, and this led to the 
personification of certain abstract virtues after the model of 
the Amesha Spentas. To begin with the most worldlv 
Pdrendi,^^ in her rapidly moving chariot and personifying 
bodily activity and mental alertness, became traditionally 
associated, like the Vedio Pnramdhi, with buried treasure 
and was therefore rightly made a companion of Mithra, the 
lord of wide pastures, on the one hand, and of Aahi VanghiihT. 
the spirit of plenty, on the other. Adoration is also paid to 
Shavo and SaoTra,'^^ the angels of utility and welfare, to /lir- 
the genius of health, and to Pnma Hvafilra, the 
genius of the joys of life,““ and practically every important 
Yazata is credited with the gift of temporal hlesaing in addi- 
tion to Apiritnal advancement. Ashi VanghuM,^^ the 
guardian of earthly riches, is by far the most important angel 
belonging to this group and takes the place of Laksmi, the 
Hindu goddess of wealth, in Parsi eyes ; but in the Gathls 
she represents sanctity and this association is not lost in later 
literature. She represents in essence " the happiness 
which is the reward of virtue, of obedience to the law,” i.e., 
spiritual riches and intellectual gifts. So she is at once the 


19*036 <r<iokBoii, Zor. Siu., Oh. VI. The Legions of Hell, p. 67 f. ; 0. fie 
Bairlez, op. eit., p. 199 fj Dhalla, Zot. Th., Ohs. XVXtl, XXX. 
wr 0. de Hariaz, op. oft., p, 167p Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 124. 

MBO. de Harlez, op. oft., pp. 182, 187; Jackson, Zor. Sta., p. 68; Sirozili 
r.3; Tfc. 12.4; 18.42. 

W Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 119. 

SMIWd., p. 114. «• 

WO. de Harlez, op. oit, p. 188; Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 4a„.122; It, 17 
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angel of plenty and the angel of piety, and Daena, the 
spirit of religion, is her sister.^® She is rich in all sorts of 
desirable things, but her gifts are reserved for a household 
where the youths and maidens marry in time and the sanctity 
of the obligations of married life is scrupulously main- 
ta.ined.*® She comes with all sorts of flocks, with all victory, 
with all intelligence, with all glory and with virtuous off- 
spring ; but she expects her temporal gifts to be shared with 
the deserving and the needy—" let Ashi, with fulness of 
welfare, follow the man who gladdens the faithful with his 
gifts.”™ Her picture is powerfully drawn and the prayer to 
her is fervent and lifted above all sordid selfishness by asso- 
ciating her with all orders of spiritual beings from Ahura 
Mazdah downwards. We see, therefore, that all lawful gain 
was encouraged and people were taught to welcome and ap- 
preciate the good things of the world provided by G-od. 

It was a good idea to associate Spenta Arroaiti with Ashi 
Vanghuhl, on the one hand, and with RatiL, on the other 
Poverty is responsible for so much evil not only in personal 
lives but also in social relations that the faithful are enjoined 
to adore Rata, the genius of charity, " with the eyes of love,” 
sp that miserliness and selfish greed may not take possession 
of their soul. Any good that is within one’s power to give 
should be given with grace. Thus, “ if one of the faith ap- 
proaches another, seeking goods, or a wife, or knowledge, the 
man of means should help him with goods, he should arrange 
for the. marriage of this poor co-religionist, he should pay 
for his instruction in religious matters.” ^ And the whole 
world knows how faithfully the Parsis have kept this pres- 
cription of their religion. 


SWDhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 101. 

2M In later Pereian literature (e.g., Sad Par) the importance of leaving a son, 
natural or adopted, was as much emphasised as in Hindu Dharma SSstras. (See 
Pavry, The Zoroastrian Dootrine of a Future Life, pp. 109-10, Ha refers to 
Vs. 02.8; Tt. 18.184.) • 

3MTt. 18.4-F. 

sroVt. 17.16. Sirozah 1.6; II.6; Dhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 114; Moulton, Tr, 
Mag., p. 116. 

SM Dhalla, Zor, Th., p. 116. 

• 66 
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The national trait so early noted by Herodotus, mz., re- 
gard for truth, had a numbea- of angels corresponding to its 
various nuances of meaning. Reference has already been 
made to Mithra, the presiding genius of contracts, compacts 
nnd truthful dealings between individuals and also between 
nations : a violator of agreements was a Mithro-druj , deceiver 
of Mithra. Naturally associated with him is Rashnu,^ 
called ‘ the most just ’ (razishta), as the presiding genius of 
justice, for the violation of undertakings is the flouting of 
justice also. His vision encompasses all objects, ^ celestial 
and terrestrial, and he is always present in ordeals, when in- 
voked, to see that strict justice is done to a suspect. Thieves 
and disturbers of peace have most to dread from him. During 
the Pahlavi period, when eschatological interest increased in 
importance, Easbnu (Rashn) as the genius of justice was de- 
picted as holding the golden scales in which the good and evil 
deeds of souls are weighed.^® As the genius of truth, Rashnu 
has a female associate with the same ■ hmction, namely, 
A f shut who personifies rectitude and is the guide of celes- 
tial and terrestrial beings. A variant of that name is Hasans- 
tSt who is invited along with Erethe, another minor female 
angel of rectitude. Closely related to Mithra as the god of 
war is Ikhshti, the spirit of peace. Appropriately enough. 


W See Vt. 11.8; " The word of troth is the fighter that is the best of all 
fiend-smiters." 

SMDhalla, Zor, Th., pp. Ill, 240 ; 0. de Sarlez, op, eit,, p. 181. 

SW See Party, op, oit,, pp. 67, 83, 89; Oasartelli, op, dt., p. 79. In DSiastM- 
i’DtnOt there are four takers of aooount — (1) Vohumah takes account of deeds 
thrice every day; (9) Mihi takes account of all promises kept or broken; (8) Rashnu 
(and Srosh) reckons the deeds of the departed; (4) Oharmazd takes aooount of all 
things by bis omnisoience at the time of the Besurreotioii (see Party, op. oit,, 
pp. 89-90). 

It is interesting to note that "some of the Bahbis even taught that 
righteousness and wickedness were determined by the excess of good over evil ac- 
tions. A, balance of one good deed, , they held, was sufficient to make a man 
righteous.” ■ See Lindsay Dewar, Imagination and Beligion, p. 66. 

»®DhalIa, Zor, Th„ p, 112; 0, deHarloz, op, oit,, p. 182; Jocdtson, Zor. Stu., 
p. 61. Dhalla' makes Aisht&t out ter be a female angel while 0. de.Hariez (Bng. 
Tt.) uses the term as mascmline. ArshtSt is one of Rashnu'e company at the 
Chinvat Bridge in Pahlavi literature. Sea Pavry, op, oit., p. 86; Dhalla, Zor, 
Th., p., 177, 

VlDballa, Zor. Th,, p. 119; 0. de Harlsp, op. oit., 183, 
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she is associated also with "Voliu Manah, good mind, and 
Khratu, worldly wisdom (or Ghisti, religious wisdom),*^* for 
peace can come only out of a peaceful attitude of mind and 
an intelligent (and religious) conviction about the futility ol 
strife and discord. 

The remaining person ideations are connected with the 
Mazdayasnian religion itself in its twofold aspect of faith and 
practice. Sraosha (Srosh)*^^ as a personified abstraction comes 
down from Gathic times and is, as Dhalla remarks, “ one oL' 
the few *angelB whose prominence increases with the lapse of 
time ” He is Ahura’s own, the personification of obedience 
to the Mazdayasnian law — “ the priest-divinity w'ho acts as 
an embodiment of the divine service ” and prompts men to 
pay heed to the message of goodness. He is the Gabriel of 
the Zoroastrian religion and communicates to man Divine 
wishes and orders. His later development into an assessor of 
the deeds of men along with Mithra and Eashnu is fore- 
.shadowed in the Gathas and becomes complete in the 
Pahlavi period when he becomes the escort of the individual 
soul across the Chinvat Bridge. Special ceremonies are 
performed in his honour during the first three days and nights 
after death, when the departed soul is to take the three fateful 
steps towards heaven or hell,®^® in order to secure his help at 
that time in warding off the demons and also later on at the 
seal of Judgment — ^in fact, a man may have the ceremonies 
in honour of Sraosha performed in his life-time (the Zindeh- 


Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 116; Jatskson, Zor. Stu., p. 68, 

3ia Dhalla, Zor. Th., pp. 41, 101, 2S8; Modi, Bel, Ger, and Cue. of the f arsis, 
p. 434 f; also pp. 77-8; Parcy, op. ott, p. 68; 0. do Harlez, op, sit,, p. 179; Ys. 
67; Tt. 11; CaBartelli, op. ott., p. 80. See eep, Madon, op. ott,, p. 84 f and eap, 
p. 64 (he thinks that Sraosha stands not for obedience but for knowledge or in- 
spiration). 

313 Oarnoy, in EEB. is. 669, points ont the resemblanoe between the Assy- 
rian god Shamash, accompanied in his capacity as the god of law by two divinised 
abstractions — Eettn, ' justice,' and Mesbaru, ' rectitude,’ and the Zoroastrian 
Mithra, accompanied by Bashnu, ' justice,'^ and Sraosha, ' distiphne,’ ‘ rectitude,' 
and also Auramasda of the Behistan inscription proceeding with justice and 
equity. 

318 See Modi, Bel. Ger, and Ous. of the Parsis, p. 486, for the Sraosh cere- 
monies; also Pai%y, op. cit., pp. 10, 103-0#. 

318 See Pavjy, op. oft., p. 16. 
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ravan ceremony) lest they should not be duly performed for 
some reason or other after Ms death. Sraosha has not en- 
joyed sleep since the time when the two Spirits made the 
world, namely, the good Spirit and the evil One,*^® and with 
spells which form his very body (tanumantlim) and his 
weapons he fights the fiendish Dnij and gaards the world 
after sunset, against Aeslmia who is iniquity incarnate {pesho- 
tanus) and other emissaries of evil who prevent men from 
performing their religious duties, by coming down thrice 
duiing the day and thrice during the night. But''inasmuch 
as religion does not thrive on obedience alone, a second 
Yazata, Ghisti (or ChistO),®^® personifies religions wisdom. 
She wears the white garment of purity or holiness and is in- 
voked to bestow cleai'ost vision. She is a companion of Ea- 
sanstat, the angel of equity, presumably because profession of 
religion and upright dealing must go haufl in hand ; and also 
of Daend, the genius of tlio Holy Mazdayasnian Law,®®® pos- 
sibly because faith gives I'ise to knowledge, as the Bhagavad- 
glta and St. Augustine have also affirmed. Daona represents, 
however, not only the objective system of beliefs but also the 
religion as lived — the good or bad religious conscience or Iho 
reflection of the inner being of a departed soul.®®^ It is this 
.«s0cond moaning that becomes prominent in connection with 
eschatological speculations and Daena is conceived as coming 
to greet a soul (either before or after the Judgment)®®® in the 
form of a lovely maiden in the case of a good man and in that 
of a hideous hag in the case of a wicked one. 

Eeligion as a system of formulae and incantations gave 
rise to another set of personifications, the most important of 


217 Modi, Bsl. Oer. and 0ns. of the Pm sis, p. 444 f; Pawy, op. oft., p. 18. 

218 Tt. 11.3; Vfl. 67.17. 

2i8Dhalla, Zor- Th., p. 101. 

22onhalla, Zor. Th., p. 101; 0. ds Harlez, op. etl., p. 186; Oasaitelli, op. oft., 
p. 83; Jackson, Zor. St., p. 146, f-iv 8. 

221 Vb. 46.11. See Pa-ny, op. oft., OhB. IV-VI, esp. p. 38. 

222 There is a difference of opinion abont tho exact time when the Daena 
meets the bouI. — See Pa-vry, op. oft., pp. 87, 89, 44. The most wicked acts are 
burning the dead, idol-worship, caarrag oppression and cutting down treos. See 
Hadhokht Nask, 18, quoted by PaTry in op. oft., p. 86 (with ^footnotes). 
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iyhich was Manthm (or Miithra) Spenta (Mahraspand)^^® who 
was invoked with the Law of Zarathustra, the good Law of 
the worshippci's of Mazdah, and the long- traditional Teaching 
and Wisdom, both spiritual and secular. He is the lord of 
Hoty Spells and specially prevails against the demons, whence 
he is the moat potent help of a Mazdaean in distress. Lid not 
Zarathustra himself smite Angra Mainyu with the Ahum 
Vairya, “ as strong a weapon as a stone big as a house?” 

Is not a correct recitation of it with proper intonation worth 
the dhanting of a hundred G-athas? The soul of Ahura 
Mazdah is the Mathra Spenta which was pronounced by him 
before anything else was, and given to the Prophet in botmd- 
less time.“® There are other spells too,^^ the most potent of 
them being the Airijanian Ishija (which smites all manners of 
disease and death, being associated with Airyaman who heals 
with holy spells),®" the Ashem Vohu (which is associated 
with Asha and is so eliioaoioiis when uttered at the time of 
death)®" and the Yenghe Hatam prayer.®" The praises bes- 


!“3Dhallii, Hor, Th., p. 136 j 0. de Hw-loz, op. o»'t„ p. 184. 

^ Yt. 17.20 describes Asha Vahisbta (Asbeni Voliu) as belbaviug like meH- 
ing brass ; Vend. lO.Q ^tlie otter weapons are tte sacred mortar, the snored cap and 
the Haoma). See also Bund, 1.8, about the progressivo effect of the Honover on 
Angra Mainyu (SBB. V, p. 8). Sec also Modi, Rel. Cer, and Ous. of the Parsts, 
p. 841 f; Moulton, Tt. Mag., p. 77; Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 178. 

tttXa. 19.6. 'The 21 books {nashs) of the ancient Arestan literature are 
said to have corresponded to the 21 words of the Ahunavor. 

' 2MYs. 19.8, 4; Vend. 19.9. 

SJ7 Bor the holy prayers, see Visparad, 1. See SBB. IV, p. Ixx-rai ; Hang, 
op. eit,, p. 141 . 

2S8 Dhalla, Zor. Th., p. 119. The prayer has been translated thus : " May 
the vow-fulfilling Airyaman come here, for the men and women of Barathnshtra 
to rejoico, for Vohumano to rejoice; with the desirable reward that Beligion de- 
serves. I solicit for holiness that boon that is vouchsafed by Ahura," — Darmes- 
teter, quoted by Monlton in Tr, Mag,, p. 91, n.l. Bor Mills' translation, see SBB, 
XXXI, Ts. LIV, p. 293. See Yt. 8.8, 

Ys. 27.14. Modi, Rel. Ger, and Ous. of the Parsis, p. 848. The prayer has 
been translated thus : “ Holiness is the best of all good. Well is it for it, w-ell is 
it for that holiness which is perfection of hobness ” (Moulton, Tr. Mag., p. 91, 
n.&), or, " Piety is the beet good and happiness. Happiness to him who is pious 
for the best piety " (Modi, op. eit., p. 849). 

®s Ys. 4.26 (SBB, XXXI, p. 218). The prayer has been translated thus : 
" Ahura Mazda knows (lit., is the knower of), who among the living is the best 
m prayer thgough righteousness (f.e.,^ays his prayer in the best way possible by 
observing dsha, i.e., righteousness). We praise them (those recognised as above 
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towed on the different prayers and the recital of benefits to 
be derived from repeating them on different occasions and in 
different quantities show that the Iranian religion ran 
dangerously near the view that magical efficacies pertain to 
the repetition of sacred texts ; and even if it did 
not go to the length of the Brahmana position that 
the gods could be coerced into beneficence by suitable 
incantations, it did not fall far below the conceptiou 
of automatic reward of sacred recitals and of the 
coercion of demons by magical formulae.^® Apparently, it 
was felt difficult to limit personification to the sacred man- 
thras alone, for in due time the different parts of the Avesta 
were offered sacrifices, especially the five Gathas which 
came to he set over the five divisions of the day.*^® It does 
not appear that the system of “ disciplinsiry and judicial iu- 
j unctions ” (Ddiem) was personified but sncrifices wore 
nevertheless offered to almost GvoryLliing connecled with the 
ritual order.*® Thus, Benediction u))on the riglitoous be- 
comes the yazata Dahm Ifriti (DaUman Al'rin)*® and Male- 
diction upon the unrighteous takes the form of the angel 
Ddmoish XJ'pamana,^'’ and, appropriately enough, the one 
comes in the shape of a camel while her counterpart takes 
the form of a ferocious boar.*® Zoroastrianism included 
within its creed uncompromising hostility towards the wicked, 
the infidel and the apostate ; hence ‘ ‘ the redoubled and swift 
Ourse of the wise ” was a part of the Mazdayasnian religion. 


by Abnia. Mazda.) 'wheUvec mala or female " (Modi, Bel. Cer. and Gw. of Lhe Parsis, 
p. 349), See idao Moulton, Tr. Mag., p. 91, n.2; SBB. XXXI, p. 218 (Ys. 7.27). 

Stii Modi, Bel. Oer. and Cue. of the Partis, p. 840 f, 

G, F. Moore, ITts. of Bel., I, pp. 890, 398. 

33S SBB, XXXI, p. 379 f (esp. p. 382— Gab H.B). Bee Moulton, Tr. Mag., 
p. 60. It baa been enggested that the five Muslim daily prayers were taken over 
from the Persian practice of prayers at the five Gabs. 

DBitem is often invoked but does not seem to be personified. See 0. de 
Harlez, op. ait., p. 18B. r 

Gfih ni.6. 

MB Bhalla, 2or. Th., p. 118. For the varions ifrins, see Modi, Bel. Cer, and 
Out. of the Partis, p. 397 f . 

sWDhalltt, ZoT. Th., p, 118, it 
Vis, 1.7 ; Dhalla, Bor. Th., p. 118. 
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The later literature gives us not only an extended pan- 
theon but also an extensive description oi‘ ‘ the legions of 
hell ’ which it was the duty of the faithful to beware of 
and resist. Many of these arc similar to Vedic malevolent 
spirits, but some Vedio gods also figure as demons in Iranian 
religion. Some of these evil spirits were genuine revivals 
from ancient superstitions and represented a class of object- 
ive beings — ‘ malevolent powers and evil personages,’ as 
Jackson calls them.®® Some again were mythical monsters 
or impersonations of witchcraft or of the evil forces of natuie 
that destroy the fruits of human labour or endanger humas 
life and properly. The Eivayats give us some idea of the 
popular formulae of spell to withstand the hostile forces that 
threaten man’s life and happiness from outside.®^^ But the 
spiritual character of the Zoroastrian religion can be 
indirectly brought out by enumerating the evil spirits 
that were supposed to snp the foundations of religion 
in the inner being of the faithful thomselves.®® The 
most formidable demons belong to ‘ human nature 
itself. They are Aha Manah, vile thoughts, Indra 
for Andm), apostasy, Satmt or Saurvn (the Brabmapic 
Sarva), misgovernment, anarchy and drunkenness, Naon- 
ghaithya (Vedic Nasatya),"® later identified with TaromuiH, 
pride, presumption, disobedience, insubordination, contempt, 
heresy, and Aeshma, wrath, fury, rapine and outrage (special- 
ly in relation to cattle) ; also the falsely spoken word (Draor/a 
Mithaokhta), malice, envy, jealousy (Araska), lust (Fam/o). 
untimely sleep, lethargy, (Bushyanstd) , stinginess, miserli- 
ness and hoarding (Arditi, Push), luxury (An), greed (Izi), 
incredulity (Ereshi), lying, deceit, untruth (Druj, ArAst, 
Daiwi Daeva), slander and gossip (Spazga), revenge, spite 

MBJaokson, Xor. Silt., Oh. VI; Phalla, Zor. Th., Ohs. VI, XVIII, 
XXX; 0. de Harlez, op, oit., p. 199 f; OasarfelU, op. cti., p. 88 f. 

340 Jaokson, Zor. SUl,, p. lOS. 

341 See Dhalla, Zor. Th,, p. 309.« 

343 Sae Jackson, Zor. Sim,, p. 8S f. 

343 The other two arch'demons are Tauiu (or Taurri) and Zairicha, who 
represent hunger and thirst (or demons that generate and apply poison to kill 
plants and enimais)— the two potent Iftdily canses oil leligions inattention. 
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(Kasvi Daeva), beggary, poverty (Driwi Daom), dobariohery 
(Jahi), drunkenness (Kunda), murder {Khni, Kh'dighni), 
discord iAndkhshti), disobedience (Asmshti), and idolatry 
(Khnanthaiti) . As Jackson remarks,^'* “ Only the hosts of 
angels and the watchfulness of man hold in check the hordes 
of Ahriman, his demons and fiends. Any lapse from the path 
of righteousness, any act of wrongdoing or carelessness, any 
neglect of goodness or lack of attention to the prescribed mode 
of living places man in the power of some demon or of some 
other evil force which constantly lurks ready to take posses- 
sion of him and to destroy his body and his soul.” ” This 
conception of life as a war with the demons,” rightly observes 
G. F. Moore,®^’ ” gives its peculiar colour to the religion, 
morals and customs. In many particulars these resemble the 
lower religions in which self-defence against evil spirits is 
the principal feature ; but the central theistic and ethical 
ideas give them a different significance.” Much of the peni- 
tential and purificatory literature, however, owes its origin 
to the dread of being the victim of this or that demon. 

Plutarch, in his list of Persian gods, mentions Ahura 
Mazdah, Milhra, the six gods CAmeshn Rpentas) originally 
created by Ahum Mazdah, Ririus fTishtrya) and other stars, 
as' also twenty-four other gods created subsequently by Ahura 
Mazdah — an enumeration which gives thirty- three goda,”* a 
number familiar to us in Vedic literature. The method of 
invoking the several spirits bordered closely upon polytheism 
as the Amesha Spentas, the Yazatas and the Fravashi'* 
were directly approached for boons within their own 
iurisdiction. "What, then, was the distinction between 
Vedio polytheism and Persian polytheism? We have al- 
ready seen that, excepting a few rare lapses on the part of 
Tndra, the V«dic gods always act together and the jealousy. 


SMJaeikBon, Zor. Sin., p. 108. See nballa, Zor, Th., p. 309, for the virhiae 
OBoiibed fo tbe inoantations of Pazand and Pereian nkanqn gormtilae of spell). 

>« G. P. Moore, His. of Bel, I, -p. 887. 

M* Omitting the other stare. Por the quotation from Plutarch, see Haug, 
Bssays on (ke Religion of the Parsii, p. 9 {Mithra is uot speoifioallyi mentioned but 
Ahura Mazdah is supposed to hiuTe sprung out of the pureslj light). But see Yasna 
1, where the thirty-three rates or chiefs are mentioned (see Haug, op. eit., p. 376). 
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rivalry and conflict of the gods arc gciiorally iinknoAvn in India 
till we come down to the time of the sectarian religions. The 
same was the case in Persian religion, for barring a casual 
complaint by this or that spirit that men are partial to other 
angels in the frequency of their worship, we do not liear of gods 
squabbling or lighting among themselves. Thex'e is, how- 
ever, one important distinction between Hinduism and Par- 
sism : Hinduism never succeeded in establishing a single 
supreme god like Ahura Mazdah and hence different sects 
claime^ different gods as supreme. Zervan Akarana is the 
only Being who ever contested seriously with Mazdah for the 
headship of the Iranian pantheon, but it does not appear that 
he ever became for long a living force to the people at large 
The Yazataa whom Ahnra Mazdah is represented in the 
Yashts as worshipping were never meant to he regarded as 
occupying a position superior or even equal to that of Ahnra 
Mazdah, and none except Mithra, the god of the older Aryan 
solar cult, ever attained any important position even outside 
the Iranian church or set up a rival sect to that of Ahura 
Mazdah. The writers had always the oonsoiousness that in 
the last resort the angels and archangels were subordinate 
to and oven creatures of Ahura Mazdah, and in the same 
Iiiece of composition would occur the expressions that Maz- 
flah (sometimes himself regarded as a Yazata) worships a 
particular Yazata and that he is the latter’s creator or father ; 
or that he is one of the Amesba Spentas and that he is their 
creator.** Brilhmanic India did evolve the idea of a unitary 
principle of existence, namely, Brahman, but this was 
conceived not in theistic but in pantheistic, terms ; 
and while India chose to he philosophical, not only 
in her Brahmanism hut also in her Jainism and 
Buddhism, Persia preferred to be religious. Bping prac- 
tically free, oven in its later forms, from idolatry, Zoroas- 
trianism did not turn the revived departmental deities into 
local gods of this or that city as^was done by Egypt, Babylon 


66 


W See CasMtelll, op, cit., jf. 13 f. 

*» See 0. ae Karlez, op. 'iit., pp. 138-6, 138, 147, 
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or even Greece. While probably local omphasie upon this or 
that aspect could not be entirdy avoided, the religion was 
common to the whole population and there was a single body 
of scriptures, binding upon the entire religioius communit;^ . 
It is only in Dabistcin, a 17tb century work composed in India, 
that we have as many as fourteen Zoroastrian sects men- 
tioned but orthodox Parsis disavow the genuineness of 
their differences as also any distinction drawn by that work 
between exoteric and esoteric religion (the latter being really 
a mixture of Greek metaphysics through its Arabic wersion, 
Hindu Yoga and Persian Sufism). 

What, in spite of the rowval of nature worship, the reli- 
gion of the later Avesta was, can be made out if we consult 
the catalogue of divine names which the pious Zoroastrian was 
taught to recite and meditate upon. In the Ormuzd Yasht 
occm two such lists, ])rohably compiled at different times and 
then put together in one place, whicli prove that flic multipli- 
cation of good spirits was never intended to detract from the 
majesty of Ahura Mazdab.®’- The first list gives the follow- 
ing twenty names : — ^the One to be questioned, Hord-giver, 
the Strong One, Perfect Holiness (Aslia Vahishtn), All Maz- 
dah-made Asha-born Gcod, TTuderstanding, the TTuderstand- 
ing'One, Intelligence, the Tntellipent One, Holiness (Weal or 
Beneficence), the Holy Onc,“® the Tjord (Ahura), Mightiest, 
Beyond reach of enmitv (He in whom there is no barm), the 
Unconquerable One, Mindful of desert, the All-Seeing One, 
the Healer, the Creator, the Wise One (Mazdah). The 
second list is longer and the reader will at once notice how, 
as in the names of Allah, a quality is reinforced by the use 
of stronger language. The names given are — ^Protector, 
Creator, Maintainer, Knower, Holiest Spirit ^Beneficent 


W*Dl»Uft, Zor. Th., p. 812. 

vtnu., p. 8ie. 

*WSee Moulton, 2V. Mag., p. 98; also Oasartalli, op, eit,, p. 21 f. Of, Yasna 
1.1. See Geiger, op. cU , J, Iht., xx7*f. 

tBiPheBe tliree pairs declare that Holiness and Intelligence are not only the 
qnalities bnt also the esaence of God — the nearest approximation to the Yedantio 
idea that Brahman is consdonsness (qualified by the theistio of Zaroas- 

tiiaaism that God Is also personal). 
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Spirit), Best Healer, Priest, Best Priest, the Lord (A-hura), 
Wise (Mazdah), Eighteous (Holy), Most Eightcous (Most 
Holy), G-lorious, Most Glorious, Wide-seeing, Widest-seeing, 
Par-£eeing, Parthest-seeing, Watcher (Keeper), Tracker 
(Well-wisher), Creator, Protector, Maintainer, Knower, Best 
Knower, Prosperity-producer (Cattle-owner), Word of Pros- 
perity (Word of the Cattle-owner), Desiring Dominion (King 
who rules at his will). Most Desiring Dominion (King who 
rules most at his will). Mild of Dominion (Liberal King), 
Most Mild of Dominion (Most Liberal King), Who cannot 
deceive, Free from deceit (Who cannot be deceived), Keeper, 
Destroyer of malice, Conqueror at one stroke, All-conqueror, 
All-Creator (Shaper of everything). All-blessing (All- weal), 
Wide-blessing (Pull Weal), Blessed (Master of Weal), Of 
mighty benefits (Who can benefit at his wish), Of mighty 
beneficence (Who can best benefit at his wish),^“ Powerful 
(Energetic), Most Powerful,^'' Holiness (Asha), the Great 
one (High), Dominant (Good Sovereign), Most Dominant 
(Best of Sovereigns), Of good insight (the Wise one), Of best 
insight (the Wisest of the wise), He who does good for a long 
time (Who sees afar), d^ese names are declared to be the 
most fiend-smiting ; even if we leave aside the magical aspect 
of their recitation, there can be no doubt that they sum up the 
most essential attributes of the Divine nature and will com- 
pare very favourably with the conception of God in any other 
advanced ethical monotheism, especially if we include under 
blessing and beneficence the active love of God for his, own 
creation. The tradition lived on, for in the DmTcart Ahura 
Mazdah is described in an antithetical way in the following 
manner:®® — “ Sovereign, and not servant; father, and not 
child ; prior, and not dependent ; master, and not obedient ; 
chief, and not having a chief ; lord, and not suhjeot to a mas- 
ter; protector, and not protected; immutable, and without 


* Leneficenl; ’ and ' Moat Beneficeat ’ are re^jeated Rere. 

354Houlton uses this in lieu of ' Most Beneficent.’ 

Casaitelli, op. oit,, p. 24. He misses in the list any attribute of nntneu- 
oity or infinity. -In the Bun-Deheah the#|inflnity of Qod is expressly etrdvdei 
(Ihid,, p. 36). 
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desires ; possessing in himself living knowledge, and not by 
any medium ; disposing, and not disposed ; distributing, but 
not receiving anything ; illuminating, and not illuminated ; 
co-operating but not receiving co-operatiou co-acting and 
not subject to any co-action; directing, and not directed.” 
His creative activity is unconditionally affirmed: ” He has 
created through his own essential power and knowledge six 
supreme Ameshospands and numerous Yazds, the most ex- 
cellent paradise and the (rarotman, the vault of the sky, the 
burning sun, the shining moon and the stars of numerous 
germs, the wind and the atmospliere, the fire and the water, 
the earth and the plants, the animals, metals and man.” 
Nor is his moral goverament of the world forgotten. He 
protects and sustains his creation. He makes his existence 
and nature known to man tlu-ough his visible creation as also 
through scriptural revelations. He and bis angels assist the 
good creation and out of the evil introduced by Ahriman ho 
can draw out good. Ho rewards virtue and punishes wicked- 
ness.®®® He harms no creature for he is beneficent by nature ; 
but Ahriman and his brood will have no morciy I'roiu him. and 
even if the Evil Spirit cannot be annihilated, his creation 
will be taken away from him and the Bonovation will leave 
(Jrmazd in sole charge of nil existing things.®®® The faithful 
are enjoined never to injure a righteous man : ‘ ' Since the 
righteous man is a counterpart of Auharmazd the lord and 
when the righteous man acts it is caused by him who is 
Auharmazd, whoever propitiates the righteous man, his- 
fame and welfare exist a long time in the world, and the 
splendour of Auharmazd and pleasure and joy become his 
own in heaven fvahisht).” ®®® 

266 Thia attribute ia strildng in yiew of Ihq later Avoatau passagea doacrib- 
ing tho holp that tbci Taaataa and Fravashia render to Ahura Mazdah. 

26T Caaartelli, op. ciL, p. 30; aae his summary on pp. 30-1. 

268 Ibid., loc. cit. 

259 Oasartelli, op. cit., p. 64 f. She Bun-Dehesh contemplalea the final non- 
o'c'slence of Ahriman while the Dhikarl believea in the immortal i'y of Ahriraim 
and tliinks that though tho deiiuma would be deatroyed and tho wicked in hall puri- 
fied and .saved by the fire, Ahriman will continue to livq, albeit lotnlly pnwor- 
Tesa to harm the world of Ahnra MazdCh amy more. 

WSMyast La-SMyaai, Oh. XV. 8 (SEE. V, p. 874), 
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Here our story of Zoroastriaiiiftm must abruptly end. 
yinco the tragedy of exile from the father-land the Parsis 
luive only preserved the mutilated wisdom of their saints and 
sages but have contributed practically nothing to the philo- 
sophical or theological development of their own faith or to 
the quickening of other faiths. They have tJso ceased now 
te convert aliens. The Iranian religion possesses literature 
ill diverse tongues ; but it does not appear that the attempts 
of Neryosangh Dhaval and others to establish a sacred Sans- 
krit literature for the exiles in India succeeded in evoking 
any considerable response.®*^ The Parsis adopted Grujrati as 
their language and could not escape the influence of Hindu 
social customs and popular religious ideas altogether but 
tiuui' own influence on the contiguous Hindu religion has been 
.surprisingly small. This jihenomenon may be due either to 
the growing ignorance of the immigrants of their own reli- 
gioufi literature — a literature which has become known with 
homo degree of fulness only during the last 200 years, or it 
may be due to a kind of Jewish exclusiveness which the com- 
munity has observed since its appearance on the Indian 
arena, or it may be due to the great religions and philosophi- 
cal revival in India as a result of tlic active preaching of 
A’^edanta doctrines by Sankara (and later by Eamauuja), or 
it may be due to the lack of that speculative thinking through 
which alone Hindu thought could be influenced. Not being 
at any time in political power and never attempting to thrust 
their language and belief upon the Hindus, the Parsis failed 
to quicken the religious thought of their neighbours as the 
Muslims did at a later time. But, although some of its reli- 
gious practices are very similar to those of the Yedic form of 
religion, Parsism has succeeded in maintaining its integrity 
intact and resisted absorption by the more powerful and ex- 
« 

SCI The e^taut Pat’si liteialiui'c produced lu Ihis tougfut! comprises the trane- 
lalioti into Sanskrit of the greater part of the Aveslau Yesna, Ehordah Avesta, 
sod Aogemadeeoha, based on their PahMi versions; also a Sanskiit translation 
of Ihe Pahlavi works Mennk-i Khrat, Snikand Ghnnanik Vijar, and Arda Viraf 
Namah, and the Sanskrit version of the Pazand Ashh'vad.— Dhalla, Xoi. Th,, 
]. 306. 

2«»Dho|Ja, Zor. Tli„ p. 848. 
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tensive Hindu cult. Possibly, the tradition of hostility to the 
Daevas, the concentration of the entire population within a 
narrow area of India, and the prevention of a large influx of 
people of alien faiths into the community are responsible for 
the maintenance of the Parsi tradition ; and the consciousness 
of possessing a revealed book in the communities concerned 
must also be taken into account when explaining why Hindu- 
ism, which had engulfed so many other religions and com- 
munities in the past, failed to absorb Parsism, Irila,ra and 
Christianity. The appeal of Hindu pantheism, asceticism and 
occultism to Parsism has, however, not gone in vaint and it 
is only in recent years that a more intimate knowledge of the 
Avestan literature has prompted a reform movement pledged 
to weed out unsuitable accretions to the Zoroastriau faith.’'®* 
The religion of the Prophet is now being interpreted 
on strietly monotheistic lines and allegorical interpretation 
is being put on inconvenient passages bearing on belief and 
conduct. A religion with a great past, a religion from which 
even Judaism (and througli it Christianity) and Islam “®® 
did not disdain to borrow materials, can have greater vitality 
infused into it if its adherents would only learn that a good 
religion, like light, is meant to be dilfused and also that there is 
no virtue in clinging fast to cults and superstitions that go 
radically against the spiritual words which the Prophet 
olaime^„^a^ve heard from G-od Himself.®*® 


M3 Dhalla, Zor, Tli,, p. 886. 

There is a tendency among ObrisUon wrilors to deny this in spite of n- 
convenient pacOsls. See Dio, Bib., IV, p. 988 1, art. EOBOASTBI- 
ANIBM (by Moulton). Tbo influences are on oampositions (like the Book dt 
Tobit, the Book of Esther and the Wisdom Interature), the relation between star ■ 
and frayashi (Mt.2), resuneotion, eschatobgy, apocalyptic, angelology (inoluding 
the theory of the genii), demonology, th^ practices of the Bssenes, etc. 

SIS p>ar the influence of Parsism on Islam, see Gholdziher’s paper on the subject 
and the translator's note thereon in n. X. Nariman’s Persia and Parsis, Pari I, 
pp. 39.7d (also in Tiele, op. ott., pp, 163-186). 

justifleation of this persistency, see Mad^u, op, ait., pr. 31, 


■* 1 . 




